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THE  DEPONENTS,  THEIR  POSITIONS,  OCCUPATIONS,  AND 

EXPERIENCE. 


Charles  A.  Abbey,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  1  am  51 
years  of  age,  and  am  captain  in  the  Revenne  Ma- 
rine of  the  United  States,  and  have  been  in  the    C.  A.  Abhey,p.  185. 
service  for  nearly  twenty-eight  years.    From  June, 
1886,  until  the  latter  part  of  August,  1886,  I  was  in  charge  of  the  reve- 
nue steamer  Concin,  cruising  in  Bering  Sea,  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing seal  life,  the  fur-seal  industry,  aud  the  Government  interests  in 
Alaska  generally. 

Charles  Adair,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  I  am  by 
occupation  a  sailor;  I  reside  in  Port  Townsend. 
I  have  made  two  sealing  voyages  in  the  North    chas.  Adair,  p.  400. 
Pacific  and  Bering  Sea.    In  188!)  I  went  on  the 
American  schooner  James  O.  S/r«7i,  andin  1890  in  the  British  schooner 
Bosie  Olsen,  of  which  Capt.  McLean  was  master. 

George  E.  Adams,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  a  resident  of 
?aso  Robles,  Cal.,  where  I  am  employed  in  general    q.  r.  Adams,  p.  157. 
business.    I   first  went  to  Alaska  in  the  bark 
OoUlen   Gate,  Capt.  Scammon,  June  10,  1865,  on  the  American  tele- 
graj)h  expedition,  and  explored  the  country  about  Bering  Sea  from  St. 
Slichaels  north,  returning  in  September,  1867.     In  the  .spring  of  1868 1 
returned  to  Alaska  .soon  after  its  purchase  by  the  United  States.    I 
went  for  the  late  John  Parrott.  of  San  Francisco,  direct  to  the  islands 
of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George.     We  were  the  first  parties  who  went  to 
those  islands  after  the  purchase,  and  commenced  taking  seals  about  the 
Ist  of  July. 

Akatoo,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  born  at  Yakutat 
about  thirty  years  ago;  am  a  hunter  by  occupa- 
tiou,  hunting  sea  otter  and  bear.  Akatoo,  p.  237. 

J.  C.  S.  Akerly.  ph.  b.,  m.  d.,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and 
says:  I  am  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, 1882,  and  a  graduate  of  the  Cooper  Medi-    jr.  c.  S.  Akerly, p.m. 
cal  College,  188.">.     From  June  to  Augu.st  18,  18!H, 
I  was  surgeon  of  the  Itevenne  Marine  steamer  Corwin.    From  XngnsI 
18  to  November  24,  1801,  I  was  resident  physi<;ian  on  St.  Paul  Island, 
one  of  the  I'ribilof  or  seal  islands.    I  am  at  present  a  practi('ing  phy.si- 
cian  at  Oakland,  Cal.     During  my  stay  on  the  islands  I  made  frequent 
visits  to  the  diflerent  seal  rookeries. 
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Personally  appears  before  me  A.  B.  Alexander,  who,  beiiiR  duly 
sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  .'57  years  of  ajje,  a 

A.  B.  Alexander,  p.  352. citizen  of  Gloucester,  ^lass.,  and  have  been  for  six 
years  and  still  am  an  employe  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  C<im- 
missiou  as  a  fishery  expert,  beinj?  detailed  for  service  on  the  Fish  Com- 
mission steamer  Albatross.  On  March  29  I  was  detailed  for  temporary 
service  on  the  United  States  revenue  steamer  Conrin,  and  am  still  so  en- 
gaged. During  my  service  on  the  Goricin  I  have  cruised  as  far  Tiorth  as 
Yakutat  Bay.  I  have  visited,  with  but  few  exeeptions,  all  the  jiorts  and 
native  villages  from  Dixous  Entrance  to  and  including  Yakutat  Bay. 
I  have  personally  conver.sed  with  the  Indians,  owners  of  vessels,  seal 
hunters,  both  native  and  white,  and  others  engaged  in  the  sealing  busi- 
ness. I  have  been  in  canoes  and  boats,  and  personally  observed  the 
taking  of  seals  by  all  methods  practiced  on  this  coast,  and  have  thus 
sought  to  familiarize  myself  in  every  way  with  the  aquatic  habits  of 
the  seal,  their  habitat,  method  of  capture,  and  all  matters  of  interest 
connected  with  the  sealing  industry. 

John  Alexandroff  and  Feodor  Barastoif,  being  duly  sworn,  depose 
and   sav:    We   are  respectively  the   priest   and 

fwtJ^^i^Xff''''^^^''**'''''*^^  *^*^ '''^*'^®'''^*  *''®  settlement  known  as 
eo  or    arasojf,p.  .  .  gQi^Qyoj^  q,j  Qooks  Inlet,  Alaska,  and  have  lived 

in  the  immediate  vicinity  all  our  lives.  We  are  by  f)ccu|)ation  hunters 
of  all  fur-bearing  animals,  excepting  the  fur  seal.  We  have  had  no  ex- 
perience in  hunting  fur-seals,  because  we  are  informed  that  it  is  unlaw- 
ful. Our  occupation  does  not  take  us  below  the  entrance  to  Cooks  In- 
let, in  a  line  from  Cape  Elizabeth  on  the  peninsula  to  Cape  Douglass 
on  the  mainland  opposite. 

Watson  0.  Allig,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  I  am  36 
years  old,  an  American  citizen,  residing  in  San 
W.  C.  Allia,  p.  97.  Francisco, Cal.,  and  by  occupation  an  agent  of  the 

Fairbanks  Scale  Comi)any,  engaged  in  sellingand 
setting  up  scales.  In  the  summer  of  1882,  and  again  from  the  spring 
of  1887  to  the  fall  of  188!),  I  was  assistant  agent  of  the  Alaska  Com- 
mercial Company  upon  St.  Paul  Island,  and  worked  four  sealing  sea- 
sons in  charge  of  a  gang  of  natives  engaged  in  seal  killing. 

Nicholas  William    Andersen,  a  resident   of  Afognak,  being  duly 

sworn,  deposed  and  said:  I  have  been  in  Alaska 

N.  W.Andersen,  p.  223.  twentyyears;  Ihave  been  a  hunter  eighteen  years; 

I  have  never  hunted  seals;  I  have  been  along  the 

coast  from  Prince  William  Sound  to  Sennak  Islands 

Andrew  Anderson,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  saith:  I  reside  at 

St.  Paul,  kadiak  Island,  Alaska  Territory.     I  am 

Andrew Anderton,  p. 2n.n  sea-otter  hunter   by  occuiiation,  and  am  now 

master  of  a  hunting  schooner.     While  engaged 

in  hunting  during  the  past  eighteen  years  I  have  killed  more  or  less 

for  seals. 

0.  H.  Anderson,  a  citizen  of  the  Unit<'d  States  of  America,  48  years 
of  age,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am 
0.  H.  Atiderton,  p.  205.  a  master-mariner  by  occupation,  and  reside   in 
San  Francisco,  Cal.     I  have  been  sailing  in  Alas- 
kan waters  since  1880.     For  seven  years  I  cruised  in  the  Unalaska  dis- 
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trict,  which  embraces  the  Shumagin  and  Sannak  Ishinds,the  Aleutian 
chain,  the  Piibilofs,  Bristol  Bay,  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Bering  Sea 
as  far  as  St.  Michaels.  I  have  made  four  or  five  trips  from  Unalaska 
to  Attn  and  return,  and  eight  or  nine  between  Atka  and  Unalaska, 
chiefly  in  spring  and  fall  of  the  year. 

Peter  Anderson,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  1  reside  in  Vic- 
toria, British  Columbia;  am  by  occupation  a  sea- 
man and  hunter;  1  have  been  engaged  iu  the  last    peter  Anderson, p.  313. 
three  years  in  taking  seal  in  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean  and  Bering  Sea  in  capacity  of  boat-steerer.    The  vessels  I  was 
employed  on  are  as  follows :  Black  Diamond,  Ariel,  and   Umbrina,  all 
British  schooners. 

H.  Andricius,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  My  age  is  21 
yeras;  occupation,  seaman;  and  live  in  Victoria, 
British  Coluii.bia.    I  first  sailed  in  l.'-Ol  in  the     H.  Andridui,  p.  3U. 
vessel  N.  E.  Faint,  Bisit,  master,  as  boat-steerer. 

Anna-tlas,  chief  of  the  Takou  tribe  of  Indians,  being  duly  sworn, 
deposes  and  says :  Have  always  been  chief  of  this 
tribe.    Have  never  been  seal  hunting  in  my  life.    Jnno-Has,  p.  254. 
Myself  and  tribe  go  to  the  coast  as  far  as  Wrangel 
and  trade  with  the  KilUsnoo  Indians  for  oil. 

Nicoli  Apokchee,  Peter  Abankook,  Stcphan  Langwalic,  lyfym  Monin, 
Denis  Malzott",  Wasyryon  Ofkew,  Pavel  Ofkew,  ,,,.,,. 
and  Pavel  Kingchook,  being  duly  sworn,  depose  ^g'ooh  ^po1coheeetal,p. 
and  say:  That  we  are  natives  of  Alaska,  and  re- 
side at  thesettlement  known  as  Fort  Alexander,  on  Cooks  Inlet,  Alaska 
Territory.  We  are,  by  occupation,  hunters  of  fur-bearing  animals,  ex- 
cei)ting  the  fur  seal,  and  have  been  engaged  in  this  pursuit  the  greater 
part  of  our  lives,  chiefly  in  this  region. 

John  Ann.strong,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am 
50  years  old,  and  reside  in  San  Francisco.  I  was 
employed  in  Alaska  service  in  connection  with  John  Armstrong,  p.  l. 
the  .seal  fisheries  from  1868  to  18S(i,  inclusive. 
During  tlie  first  eight  years  of  the  time  I  was  chief  engineer  of  the 
steamer  plying  between  San  Francisco  and  the  seal  islands  and  other 
Alaska  ports,  and  from  1877  to  1886,  inclusive,  as  agent  of  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company,  living  almost  constantly  for  the  whole  ten  years 
upon  St.  Paul  Island.  I  always  assisted  in  the  seal-killing,  and,  in 
common  with  all  other  employes  on  the  islands,  made  thv  vseals  my  study 
and  care.  Everyone  connected  with  the  business,  from  the  superin- 
tendent to  the  humblest  laborer,  is,  when  at  the  islands,  keenly  alive  to 
every  occurrence  relating  to  the  herd.  There  is  nothing  else  but  seals 
to  attract  our  attention  when  there,  and  the  mo.st  trivial  incidents  in 
regard  to  the  rookeries,  as  well  as  the  more  serious  ones,  are  noted  and 
discus.sed. 

Kerrick  Artomanoff,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a 
native  Aleut,  and  reside  on  St.  Paul  Island,  Prib- 
ilof  Group,  Alaska ;  1  was  born  at  Northeast  Point,  Kerrick  Artomanoff,  p.  99. 
on  St.  Paul  Island,  and  am  67  years  of  age.     I 
have  worked  ou  the  sealing  grounds  for  the  last  fifty  years,  and  am 
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well  aoqiminted  with  the  methods  adopted  by  the  Rnssian  and  Aineri- 
cau  Govermnents  in  taking  of  fiir-aeal  skins  and  in  proteefiiigand  pre- 
serving the  herds  on  tlie  island.  In  1870,  wlien  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company  obtained  the  Iciise  of  the  islands,  1  was  made  chief,  and  held 
the  position  for  seventeen  years. 

It  was  my  duty  as  chief  to  take  charge  of  and  conduct  the  drives 
with  my  people  from  the  hauling  to  the  killing  grounds. 

Atenas  Koo,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  I  am  an  old  man. 

Was  born  in  Yakutat  and  am  a  member  of  the 
Atmat-Koo,  p.  237.        Yakutat  tribe  of  Indians.    I  have  hunted  all  my 

Ufe. 

Oharles  Avery,  a  resident  of  St.  Paul,  Kadiak,  Alaska,  being  duly 
sworn,  deposed  and  said:  I  am  captain  of  a  seal- 

Cka*.  Avtrg,  p.  218.  iug  schooner ;  have  been  si  x  years  in  Alaska ;  ha  ve 
been  hunting  seals  three  years. 

Adam  Ayonkee,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  I  am  about  60 
years  old ;  born  at  and  reside  in  Sitka.    Am  by  oc- 

AdamAy»itke«,p.255.  cupation  a  hunter.  Huiitseal  in  summer  and  deer 
in  winter  ever  since  I  was  a  small  boy. 

Q.  What  is  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation? — A.  My 
name  is  (Jeorge  Ball;  age,  42;  residence  at  pres- 

Q«o.  Ball,  p.  481.  ©ut,  San  Francisco,  Oal.;  occupation,  master  and 

hunter  of  seals. 

Q.  Are  you  a  citizen  of  the  United  States? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  What  State  are  you  a  resident  of? — A.  I  am  a  native  of  Connect- 
icut and  a  resident  of  California  for  the  last  twenty-seven  years. 

Q.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  catching  seals  in  the  Pacific  and  Her- 
ing  Sea,  and  for  how  long? — A.  I  have  been  engaged  in  sealing  in  tlie 
Pacific  and  Bering  Sea  oft'  and  on  for  a  number  of  years  past;  constantly 
during  the  sealing  season  for  the  last  few  years. 

George  Bantle,  having  been  duly  sworn,  dejwses  and  says :  My  age 

is  53.    I  reside  in  San  Francisco.     I  am  a  i)ackcr 

Oeo.  Bantu,  p.  508.        and  sorter  of  raw  fur  skins,  and  have  been  engaged 

in  that  occupation  for  the  last  twenty  years.     My 

calling  has  made  me  a  judge  of  raw  seal  skins,  as  I  have  handled 

in  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  ft-om  10,000  to  15,000  annually.     I  can 

tell  by  examining  a  skin  whether  it  was  caught  in  season,  and  whether 

it  was  caught  on  the  Kussian  side  or  on  the  American  side. 

I,  Milton  Barnes,  being  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  depose  and  say 

as  follows:  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 

Milton  Barnet,  p.  101.    and  when  at  home  reside  near  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Have  been  temiwnirily  stationed  during  the  last 

year  on  the  Island  of  St.  Paul,  one  of  the  fur-seal  or  Pribilof  Group  in 

Bering  Sea,  as  a  si)ecial  employ^  of  the  United  States  Treasury  Dei>art- 

ment  on  said  i.sland. 

Johnny  Baronovitch,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:    I  was 

born  at  Kasan  and  liave  lived  here  all  niv  life. 

^Johnny  liaronoHtck,  p.  ^y   business    is    that  of   hunting  and   fisliing. 

Have  huntetl  fur-seal  in  a  canoe  in  May  off  the 

Prince  of  Wales  Island. 
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C.  Francis  Bates,  being  duly  sworn,  says :  I  am  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Martin  Bates,  jr.,  &  Co.,  and  am  the  person  de- 
scribed in  and  who  verified  an  affidavit  on  tlie  22d    c.  FrancU  Bate>,p.  508. 
day  of  June,  1892,  relating  to  the  vaUie  of  the  in- 
dustry of  manufacturing  sealskin  articles  in  the  United  States,  and 
other  matters. 

0.  Francis  Bates,  being  duly  sworn,  says:  I  am  67  years  of  age,  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  a  resident  of  the 
city  of  New  York.    Early  in  tuis  century  my  father  c.  Francis  Bates,  p.  528. 
established  a  wholesale  fur  business  iu  this  city, 
and  to  this  business  I  have  succeeded.     I  have  been  engaged  in  it  for 
the  past  fifty  years.    It  is  now  carried  on  under  the  name  of  Martin 
Biftes,  jr.,  &  Co.    For  many  years  we  have  been  large  purchasers  of 
Alaska  (or  Pribilof  Island)  fur-seal  skins,  having  bought  in  London 
and  brought  to  this  country,  between  the  years  1879  and  1891,  71,904 
sudi  skins.     I  am  familiar  with  the  value  and  extent  of  the  industry 
of  manufacturing  articles  of  fur-seal  skins  in  this  country,  my  house 
having  until  very  recently  been  largely  interested  in  it. 

Maurice  Bates,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  40  years 
old ;  was  born  in  British  Columbia,  and  now  re- 
side in   New  Metlakahtla.     I  am  a  hunter  by     Maurice  Bates,  p.  276. 
occupation ;  have  hunted  fur-seal  iu  a  canoe  ever 
since  I  was  old  enough.    My  hunting  lodge  is  on  Dundas  Island,  and 
I  hunt  in  Dixons  Entrance  and  oft'  Prince  of  Wales  Island. 

Charles  J.  Behlow,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside  in 
the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  State  of 
California;  I  am  by  occupation  a  fur  merchant,  chas.  J.  Behlow,  p. i03. 
and  have  been  so  engaged  permanently  for  the 
last  thirty  five  years,  during  which  time  I  have  been  constantly  hand- 
ling large  quantities  of  raw  fur-seal  skins  from  many  different  localities, 
and  1  can  readily  distinguish  the  respective  quality,  size,  age,  and  sex. 

William  Bendt,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside 
in  San  Francisco.     My  occupation  is  tliat  of  saloon 
keeper  and  lodging  house  keej)er.     I  have  been      Wm.  Bexdi,  p.  iOi. 
engaged  iu  fitting  out  sealing  vessels  aud  sending 
them  to  the  North  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea  for  eight  or  nine  years,    I 
fitted  out  the  scliooners  Fowler,  Laura,  G.  H.  White,  and  others.     I  am 
now  the  managing  owner  of  the  schooner  Bowhead. 

Wilton  C.  Bennett,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  born 
at  Neah  Bay.     I  am  32  years  old,  and  have  been 
a  seal  hunter  all  my  life  in  the  North   Pacific    Wilton  C.Bennett, p. 356. 
Ocean  and  one  season  in  Bering  Sea,  always  in  the 
capiicity  of  hunter. 

Edward  Benson,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  34  years 
old;  was  born  in   Britisli  Columbia;  and  now  re- 
side at  New  Metlakalitla.     I  iiave  been  engaged  in    Edward  Benson, p. 217. 
hunting  five  years.     Have  hunted  seals  iu  canoes. 
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Martin  Benson,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  have  been  en- 
gaged in  sealing  five  years,    as  master  of  tlie 
Martin  Benion,  p.  405.  James  O.  Sican  and  the  Leo  in  Bering  Sea  and 
North  Pacific  Ocean. 

H.  S.  Bevington,  M.  A.^  being  duly  sworn,  doth  depose  and  say:  That 
he  IS  40  years  of  age,and  a  subject  ot  Her  Britannic 
^.5.  BeHngton,  p.  ^l.  Majesty,  and  is  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Bevington 
&  Morris,  doing  business  as  fur  merchants  and 
manufacturers  at  28  Canon  street,  in  the  city  of  Loudon.  That  his 
said  firm  was  founded  in  the  year  1726,  and  has  been  continued  in  the 
same  family  during  the  whole  of  these  years  down  to  the  present  time, 
and  has  been  engaged  during  the  whole  of  the  period  since  172G  in  the 
same  business,  dealiug  in  furs  and  leather.  That  depoacnt  has  beeu*in 
thebusiness ever  since  theyearl873.  During  the  whole  of  the  period  since 
that  date  his  said  firm  have  been  in  the  habit  of  buying  fur-seal  skins, 
and  he  knows  from  his  general  knowledge  of  the  business  that  jmor  to 
that  time  they  were  in  the  habit  of  buying  seal  skins  ever  since  they 
became  an  article  of  commerce.  That  deponent  has  perscnially  handled 
many  thousaiuls  of  skins  of  the  fur  seal,  and  by  reason  of  that  fact  and 
of  his  experience  in  his  business  has  ageneral  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  the  fur-seal,  skin  business,  and  a  general  and  precise  knowledge  of 
the  several  kinds  of  skins  which  now,  and  for  many  years  last  past, 
have  come  upon  the  London  market. 

John  G.  Blair,  of  San  Francisco,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes 

and  says:  I  am  5i  years  old,  and  an  Ameaican 

J.  G.  Blair,  p.  193.     citizen,  and  am  now  and  have  been  for  the  past 

fourteen    years,    until    recently,   master  of  the 

schooner  Leon,  formerly  in  the  service  of  Hutchinson,  Cole,  Philipeus 

&  Co.,  and  now  employed  by  the  Russian  Seal-skin  Company.    During 

all  this  time  I  have  been  constantly  engaged  in  the  fur-sealing  industry, 

and  am  familar  with  the  habits  of  these  animals  both  on  the  land  and 

in  the  water.     I  was  in  charge  of  and  attended  to  the  killing  of  seals 

upon  Kobben  Island  for  the  lessees  from  1878  to  1885,  inclusive,  taking 

from  1,000  to  4,00(t  seals  per  annum  in  each  of  these  years  for  their 

skins,  and  have  visited  the  islands  in  the  I/con  every  year  except  two 

since  1885  to  the  present  date.     During  the  two  years  excepted  I  was 

sealing  on  the  Commander  Islands. 

Bernhardt  Bleidner,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  I  reside 

at  Victoria,  British  Columbia;  am  32  years  of  age; 

Bern»ar(I«BJ«i(ln<T,p.  314. my  occupation,  seaman.     In  1887 1  shipped  on  the 

schooner  Challenge,  Jones,  master,  as  boat  puller. 

•    •    •     In  Janu.nry,  1889,  I  again   sliipped   from  Victoria,  British 

Columbia,  in  the  schooner  Walter  Rich,  Siewart,  master. 

Niels  Bonde,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  I  am  24  years  of 

age;  residence,  Victoria,   British  Columbia;  oc- 

NxelaBonde,p.Zlb.     cupation,  seaman.     I  went  sealing  as  deck  hand 

in  the  British  schooner  Kate,  Capt.  Moss,  master, 

in  1887.    •    *    *     In  1888  I  left  Victoria  on  the  11th  of  April  as  mate 

and  interpreter  on  the  British  schooner   Arannah,   H.   F.   Siewart, 

master.    •    •    •     I  left  Victoria  on   the  28th  of  May,  1889,  in  the 

British  schooner  Kate  as  deck  hand.    •    •    •    In  1890  I  left  Victoria 
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on  the  17th  of  January  in  the  British  schooner  Pioneer,  Morgan, 
master.    I  shipped  as  a  deck  hand. 

We,  the  undersigned,  natives,  residents  of  St.  Paul  Ishmd,  who  have 
for  a  number  of  years  been  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  sealing  on  these  islands,  having  been  pres-  ^^^poltonjorudakaffsky 
ent  and  heard  the  testimony  of  Anton  Melove-        '' 
doff  and  ]S^oen  Mandregin,  as  above  given,  do  hereby  concur  substan- 
tially in  their  statements. 

Apollon  Bokxtdakaffsky. 

Aggie  Kushin. 

NicoLi  Keukoff,  Second  Chief. 

Bowa  chnp,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  I  am  a  native  Makah 
Indian,   and   reside  on  the  reservation  at  Neah 
Bay,  State  of  Washington,  G^iiited  States  of  Amer-       Bowa-ckup,  p.  376. 
ica,  and  am  about  40  years  of  age.     I  have  been 
engaged  in  seal  hunting  ever  since  I  was  a  boy.     Until  about  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago,  I  used  to  seal  along  the  coast  in  large  canoes  from 
10  to  18  miles  from  Cape  Flattery  and  in  the  Straits  of  San  Juan  de 
Fuca.    At  first  I  was  a  paddler,  and  afterwards  I  became  a  spearman. 

John  Andrew  Bradley,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  saith:  I  re- 
side at  Coal  Point,  on  Kachekmak  Bay,  Cook's 
Inlet,  Alaska,  and  have  lived  in  this  immediate    j.  A.  Bradley,  p.  2Z7. 
vicinity  for  the  past  four  years.    I  have  traveled 
extensively  along  all  the  Northwest  Coast  during  the  past  twenty-two 
years,  and  am  well  acquainted  with  it.    I  have  had  no  personal  prac- 
tical experience  in  fur-seal  hunting,  but  at  the  same  time  have  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  industry. 

Thomas  Bradley,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  re- 
side in  San  Francisco.    My  occupation  is  that  of 
-a  seaman.    In  1884  I  shipped  on  the  Maggie  Jioss    Thos.  Bradley, p. i06. 
as  a  boat  puller  for  a  sealing  voyage  to  the  North 
Pacific  and  Bering  Sea. 

William  Brennan,  being  first  duly  sworn,  de- 
poses and  says :  I  am  37  years  of  age ;  was  born  in  TVilUam  Brennan,  p.  357. 
London;  am  by  occujjation  a  seafaring  man;  and 

reside  at  Seattle,  in  the  State  of  Washington.  I  have  spent  the  best 
years  of  my  life  in  the  close  study  of  the  denizens  of  the  sea,  including 
seals  and  the  modes  of  capturing  tiiem,  such  as  seafaring  men  bestow 
upon  matters  in  which  they  are  interested  participants.  I  first  went 
to  sea  in  November,  1809,  and  have  been  connected  with  shipping  mat- 
ters for  twenty-three  years.  Passing  my  examination  as  second  mate 
in  London  in  1874,  I  went  to  Australia,  thence  to  China  and  Japan, 
remaining  in  Japan  several  years.    •    •    • 

I  have  since  followed  the  sea  assailing  captain, 
])ilot,  and  quartermaster  on  vessels  sailing  out  of  William  Brennan,  p.  358. 
Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

Henry  Brown,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and 
says:  I  am  42  years  of  age,  and  reside  in  Victoria,    Benry  Brown,  p.  317. 
British  Columbia.     I  am  by  occu]»ation  a  seaman. 
On  or  alM)nt  February  21,  l.siHl,  I  shipped  as  an  able  seaman,  but  did 
service  as  a  boat  steeier  on  the  sealing  schooner  Minnie,  which  cleared 
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from  Victoria.  •  •  •  On  January  19, 1801, 1  shipped  at  Victoria  as 
an  able  seaman,  and  took  the  boat  steerer's  billet  on  the  sealing  schooner 
Mascot,  Lawrence,  master.  •  •  •  On  February  25,  1892,  I  shipped 
at  Victoria,  Britisli  Columbia,  on  the  sealing  schooner  May  Belle,  Smith, 
master.  I  shipped  as  an  able  seaman,  and  did  service  in  the  sternboat 
as  boat  steerer. 

Joseph  Stanley  Brown,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am 
36  years  of  age;    am  a  citizen   of  the  United 

J.Stanley  Brown, p.  10.  States;  reside  in  Mentor,  Ohio;  am  by  profession 
a  geologist,  and  as  such  am  employed  in  the  U. 
S.  Geological  Survey. 

In  April,  ISIH,  I  was  ordered  by  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  to  whose  direction  the  officers  of  the  Geological  Survey  are 
subject,  t«  report  to  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  per- 
sonally for  special  service.  This  I  did,  and  on  the  27th  ol  that  month 
I  received  from  the  latter  a  temporary  appointment  as  special  agent. 

On  May  4  I  was  given  instructions  to  visit  the  Pribilof  Islands,  for 
the  purjjose  of  studying  the  seal  life  found  thereon,  with  a  view  to  pro- 
curing fiill  and  accurate  information,  not  only  as  to  its  present  general 
condition,  but  also  more  sj)ecifically  as  t<)  any  increase  or  diminution  of 
the  seal  herd  that  makes  its  home  u])on  the  islands.  I  was  further 
instructed,  should  I  find  that  change  had  occurred,  to  inquire  carefully 
into  its  relative  amount  and  the  causes  leading  thereto.  My  duties 
were  in  no  way  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  islaiids,  but  I 
was  left  free  to  make  as  exhaustive  and  comprehensive  an  examination 
of  seal  life  on  the  islands  as  the  time  at  my  disposal  would  permit. 

In  accordance  with  my  instructions  I  pioceeded  to  San  Francisco, 
and  on  the  27th  day  of  Jlay  sailed  for  Boring  Sea  on  the  United  States 
revenue  steamer  Rush.  The  Rush  arrived  at  St.  George  Ishnid  im 
June  9  and  at  St.  Paul  on  the  following  day.  I  entered  inmiediately 
upon  the  work  assigned  me  and  continued  it  inti^rruptedly  until  Sep- 
tember 22,  when  the  Rush  returned  to  San  Francisco,  arriving  there  on 
October  2. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty  days  devoted  to  field  investigation 
eighty  were  given  to  the  two  islands  and  fifty  spent  at  sea  in  nmking 
the  voyage  to  and  fiom  San  Francisco  and  in  cruising  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Pribiloi  Islands.  This  cruising  carried  me  as  far  north  as  the 
island  of  St.  Matthew  and  of  Nunivak,  and  gave  me  an  op])()rtunity  to 
visit  the  villages  of  Akutan,  Unalaska,  Makushin,  Hashega,  and  Clier- 
nofsky,  on  the  Aleutian  chain.  Thus  by  field  investigation,  by  cruising, 
as  well  as  by  seeking  information  from  those  qualified  by  their  calling 
to  give  it,  I  sought  to  familiai'ize  myself  with  the  seal  question  in  all  its 
phases. 

In  the  prosecution  of  my  investigations  I  deemed  it  desirable  to  pho- 
tograph all  the  rookeries  often  from  two  positions;  to  make  a  general 
topographic  survey  of  both  islands  on  a  .scale  of  1  mile  to  the  inch  and  to 
prei)are  detailed  charts  of  the  rookeries  upon  the  unusually  large  scale 
of  2(!4  feet  to  the  inch.  In  carrying  out  this  work  I  examined  the  entire 
shore  lines  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George,  and  there  is  not  an  area  of  a  mile 
square  upon  either  that  I  have  not  traversed  nor  a  square  hundred  feet 
upon  a  rookery  that  I  have  not  repeatedly  inspected.  The  close  atten- 
tion to  topographic  forms  demanded  in  platting  rookeries  with  so  much 
minuteness  and  the  care  required  in  selecting  the  best  positions  to 
secure  photographs  inevitably  drew  me  in  close  contact  with  seal  life 
and  greatly  increased  my  opportunities  to  study  it.    There  was  hardly 
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a  day  in  wliicli  1  did  not  liave  a  chance  to  examine  the  rookeries  and 
observe  rookery  life  in  its  varied  forms.  In  all  my  work  upon  the 
islands  I  was  constantly  attended  by  native  Aleuts,  who  assisted  in 
transporting  my  instruments  and  other  impedimenta.  Several  of  these 
could  speak  fair  English.  Our  intimate  daily  relations,  which  extended 
over  nearly  three  months,  were  under  conditions  tliat  oftered  neither 
incentive  to  secrecy  nor  to  deception,  and,  while  their  general  views  on 
and  theory  of  seal  life  are  to  be  received  with  caution,  they  are  keen 
observers  of  little  details,  and  from  them,  their  friends,  and  old  Eussian 
records  on  the  islands  I  received  many  valuable  hints  of  a  natural  his- 
tory and  historical  character. 

Peter  Brown,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  the  native 
chief  of  the  Makah  Indians;  am  about  55  years 
old,  and  reside  on  the  Neali  Bay  Reservation,  in    Peter  Brown, p.  377. 
the  County  of  Clallam,  and  State  of  Washington, 
United  States  of  America.    I  am  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  my  peo- 
jile  and  the  methods  adopted  by  them  in  hunting  the  fur-seal     I  am 
rhe  master  and  one  third  owner  of  the  fishing  schooner  James  G.  Sican. 
I  have  been  engaged  in  hunting  seals  with  spears,  more  or  less,  all  of  my 
ife. 
I 

Thomas  Brown,  being  duly  sworn, deposes  and  says:  My  age  is  31 
years;  my  residence  is  Victoria,  British  Columbia; 
occupation,  seaman.  I  went  sealing  in  1889  from  ^g"*"*  ^'''"''"  ^^°-  ^^' 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  (I  do  not  rememberthe  name  of  ^' 
the  vessel),  Capt.  Scott  was  master.  *  *  *  In  1890  I  went  sealing 
again  in  the  schooner  )Seai/«on,  Madison,  master.  •  •  *  I  was  boat- 
puller.  *  *  •  In  1891,  in  the  month  of  February,  I  sailed  from 
\'ictoria,  Britisli  Columbia,  on  the  schooner  Thistle,  Mchersou,  mas- 
ter.   •    »    *    I  signed  as  boat-puller. 

Thomas  Brown,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside 
in  San  Fiancisco.     My  occupation  is  that  of  a 
laborer.     I  made  a  sealing  voyage  to  the  North      4^^""**  ^'■*"'"  (^o-^)* 
Pacific   and   Bering  Sea  on  the  Alexander,  of  ^' 
wliich  Capt.  Mcljean  was  master. 

Charles  Bryant,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a  resident 
of  Mattapoisettj  Plymouth  County,  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  am  72 
years  of  age.  From  1840  to  1858, 1  was  engaged  in  whaling  in  the 
North  Pa<iHc  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea.  The  latter  portion  of  tlie  time 
I  was  captain  of  a  whaling  vessel.  I  then  retired 
to  a  farm  located  in  the  town  of  Fairhaven,  in  Charles  Bryant,  p.  3. 
Bristol  County,  State  aforesaid.  In  September, 
18(i8,  I  was  appointed  a  special  Treasury  agent  to  go  to  the  Pribilof 
Islands  to  investigate  and  to  report  as  to  the  habits  of  the  fur  seal,  the 
condition  of  the  islands,  and  the  most  advantageous  i)lan  to  adopt  for 
tlie  government  and  maiuigemeut  of  the  same.  Pursuant  to  such 
appointment  I  proceeded  to  tlie  Pacific  coast  and  in  March,  1809,  I 
landed  on  St.  Paul  Island  and  remained  there  until  September  of  the 
same  year.  I  then  returned  to  Washington  and  laid  my  report  before 
tlie  Treasury  Dei)artment.  I  again  went  back  to  the  islands  in  July, 
1870,  and  remained  until  the  fall  of  1871.  Then,  in  Ajiril,  1872, 1  again 
arrived  on  St.  Paul  Island,  this  time  in  the  capacity  of  special  agent 
of  the  Treasury  Department  in  charge  of  the  seal  islands.    I  was  upon 
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the  islands  as  such  agent  from  that  time  during  the  sealing  seasons 
from  1872  to  1877,  inclusive,  and  passi-d  three  winters  there,  namely, 
those  of  1872,  1874,  and  1870.  Since  the  year  1877  I  have  never  visited 
the  seal  islands,  and  have  been  in  retirement  at  Mattiipoisett  aforesaid. 
I)uriMg  these  years  I  was  uixni  the  islands  I  made  a  most  careful  study 
of  seal  life  thereon,  and  examined  and  inquired  of  the  natives  in  rela- 
tion to  the  habits  and  former  conditions  of  the  fur-seals. 

Capt.  James  W.  Budington,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I 
am  5;i  years  of  age,  a  resident  of  Grotoii,  Conn., 
^^./«m^«  w.  li„d,mjtoH,p.  jjjjj amastermarincr.  Sin«-e  1871 1 havemade sev- 
eral voyages  to  the  soutliern  hemisphere  for  the 
pnqMise  of  seal  hunting,  and  am  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  islands 
and  coasts  about  Cape  Horn  and  in  the  southern  Atlantic  Ocean  where 
fur-seals  have  been  taken.  I  also  studied,  as  far  as  I  was  able,  the 
habits  and  conditions  of  the  fur-seal  of  the  southern  seas. 

Personally  appeared  before  me  Ruth  Burdukofski,  who,  being  duly 
sworn,  deposes  and  savs:  I  am  64  years  of  age,  a 
^,^A  nurduko/skieial.,  native  Aleut,  being  born  on  Bering  Island,  and  do 
■  now  reside,  and  have  since  the  age  of  17  resided, 

at  Unalaska.  In  my  early  life,  during  the  time  of  the  Russian-Ameri- 
can Company,  I  hunted  seals  in  my  bidarka  in  and  oil'  the  bays  of  Un- 
alaska Island. 

Karp  Buterin,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  39  years  of 

age,  and  I  was  born  on  St.  Paul  Island,  Alaska, 

Karp  Buterin, p.  102.    and  I  have  always  lived  lune.    I  have  a  practical 

knowledge  of  the  fur-seal  industiy  as  it  is  done  on 

St.  Paul  Island,  fori  have  been  working  at  it  all  of  my  life  since  I  was 

able  to  work.     I  have  driven  seals  and  clubbed  and  skinned  them;  I 

have  had  charge  of  the  drives  and  I  have  been  second  chief  for  four 

years,  and  I  am  head  chief  now,  being  elected  in  1891. 

Stephen  N.  Buynitsky,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a 
Russian  by  birth  and  am  00  years  of  age.    I  giad- 

8.  N.  Buynitsky, p.  20.  uated  from  the  Imperial  Lycevim  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, an  institution  for  the  nobility.  Am  now  a 
resident  of  the  city  of  Washington.  I  was  detailed  by  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department  to  take  charge  of  St.  George  Island,  in  Bering 
Sea,  during  the  summer  of  1870;  I  returned  to  the  United  States  in  the 
fall  of  that  year.  The  following  season  I  was  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  both  St.  Paul  iind  St.  (iieors;e  islands.  I  arrived  at  the  islands  in 
July,  1871,  and  remained  thele  till  the  latter  i)art  of  April,  1872.  Dur- 
ing my  stay  on  the  islands  I  made  careful  examination  into  the  habits 
and  nature  of  the  seal,  and  also  read  and  studied  the  records  left  by  the 
Russian  Government  in  relation  to  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

Carlos  G.  Calkins,  being  duly  sworn,  dej)Oses  and  saith :  I  am  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  and  have  made  three 
C.  6.  CaJkint,  p.  104.     cruises  into  Alaskan  waters,  as  follows,  viz,  in  the 
year  1890,  about  the  Bristol  Bay  region  and  the 
Aleutian  Islands  as  far  west  as  Umnak;  in  the  year  1891,  to  the  Pribi- 
lof Islands,  in  Bering  Sea;  and  in  tlie  year  1892,  from   Kadiak  Island 
to  Prince  WilUam  Sound,  going  as  far  into  Cooks  Inlet  as  Coal  Bay. 
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Landis  Callapa,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  about  45 
years  old,  and  am  a  native  Makah  Indian.    I  re- 
side on  the  reservation  at  the  Xeah  Bay  Agency,    Landis  Callapa,  p.  379. 
co'i.nty  of  Clallam,  State  of  Washington,  United 
Stai<>5  of  America,  and  am,  by  occupation,  a  hunter  and  a  fisherman. 
I  have  been  engaged  in  hunting  seals  all  my  life,  and  have  always  used 
the  spear,  and  went  in  canoes. 

Charles  Campbell,  captain  of  the  British  schooner  Umbrina,  being 
duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  Have  commanded 
said  scliooner  the  last  two  years.    Have  been  eu     Chaa.  Campbell,  p.  256. 
gaged  in  sealing  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  and 
Bering  Sea. 

Ivan  Canetak,  Michaeler  Balaslioff,  Nicoli  Inloo,  Sacar  Balashoff, 
Xicoli  Nicoli,  Sacar  Rolyah,  and  Nicoli  Inloo,  jr., 
being  duly  sworn,  depose  and  say:  We  reside  at  Ivan  Canetak etal., p. 229. 
the  settlement  known  as  Soldovoi,  on  Cooks  Inlet, 
Alaska,  and  have  lived  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  all  our  lives. 
We  are,  by  occupation,  hunters  of  all  fur-bearing  animals,  excepting 
the  fur  seal,  which  we  do  not  hunt  because  we  have  been  told  it  is  un- 
lawful. 

John  C.  Cantwell,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am 
a  second  lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Reve- 
nue Marine  Service.      I   have  been  on  duty  in   Jno.  c.  Cantwell, p.  W!. 
Bering  Sea  during  the  summer  months   of  the 

years  1884,  1885,  188G,  and  1891,  and  have  frequently  been  on  shore  at 
the  Pribilof  Islands  and  in  the  waters  adjacent  thereto;  have  always 
made  it  a  careful  study  and  paid  particular  attention  to  the  number  of 
seal,  both  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  and  in  the  waters  of  Bering  Sea. 
Whenever  opportunity  afforded  have  visited  the  rookeries  for  the  pur- 
pose of  phot(tgraphing  and  sketching  the  animals  and  studying  their 
habits,  numbers,  etc.  I  have  boarded  a  large  number  of  vessels  fitted 
out  as  sealers  and  engaged  in  sealing,  and  have  conversed  with  their 
masters  and  crews  on  tlie  subject  of  pelagic  sealing, 

James  L. Carthcut,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:   I  am  79 
years  of  age.     I  reside  in  the  city  and  county  of 
San  Francisco.     My  occupation  is  that  of  a  mas-   Jae.L.  Carthcut, p.  i09. 
ter  mariner.     I  was  engaged  in  hunting  the  fur 

seals  in  the  North  Pacific  in  1877  to  1887,  and  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  time  in  Bering  Sea. 

Chakatt,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and 
says:  That  lie  is  05  years  of  age  and  a  resident  of   Chakatt,  p.  307. 
Aguis;  certifies  evidence  given  by  Dick  or  Ehen- 
chesut  to  be  true. 

Charles  Challall,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  I  reside  in  San 
Francisco;  my  occupation  is  that  of  a  sailor;  I 
have  been  sealing  up  the  coast  and  in  Bering  Sea    Chaa.  Challall,  p.  410. 
three  seasfms,  commencing  in  1888  and  ending  in 

1890;  in  1888  I  went  on  the  Vanilerbilt;  we  did  not  go  into  the  Bering 
Sea  that  year;  in  1889  I  went  on  the  White,  and  in  1890  I  went  on  the 
Hamilton;  they  were  all  sealers. 
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Charlie,  being  duly  sworn,  deiwses  and  says:  I  am  a  native  Nitnat 
Indian,  and  belong  to  the  tribe  of  Indians  on  Van- 
vharlie,  p.  30i.  couver  Island,  British  Columbia.     I  am  55  years 

old  and  reside  at  Pachenah  Bay,  on  Vancouver 
Island,  British  Columbia.  I  am,  by  occupation,  a  hunt^ir  and  fishernnui, 
and  have  been  so  engaf^ed  ever  since  I  have  been  able  to  paddle  a 
canoe  or  spear  a  fish.  I  sealed  out  from  Neali  Bay  in  the  C.  G.  Perkins 
in  1.S91,  aiul  this  year  I  am  sailing  on  Jamea  G.  Siran.  Until  the  last 
eight  or  ten  years  I  sealed  out  of  Pachenah  Bay  with  my  tribe  in  ca- 
noes. We  used  to  seal  in  the  Straits  of  .Juan  de  I'uca  and  up  and  down 
the  eoa«t  from  10  to  20  miles  ofi'.  Between  that  time  and  last  year 
I  went  sealing  from  Pachenaii  and  sealed  up  and  down  the  coast  be- 
tween Columbia  Iliver  and  Barclay  Sound,  from  20  to  (JO  miles  off  the 
coast.  I  am  familiar  with  all  the  bays  and  inlets  on  the  west  coast  of 
Vancouver  Island. 

Vassili  Chichinoflf,  Timothy  Demidoff,  Simeon  Reisoft",  Alamphy  Pes- 

tikoff,  Prokopy  Naukook,  Feodore  Anutak,  Evan 

Vassili  Chiohinoffetal.,  Crinoflf,  and  Feod(ue  Grinoft',  being  duly  sworn, 

1>.21S.  depose  and  say:  We  are  residents  of  St.  Paul, 

Kadiak  Island,  Alaska,  and  are  natives  of  Alaska. 

Our  occupation  is  hunting  for  fur-bearing  animals,  principally  the  sea 

otter. 

Chillta,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  That  he  is  a  native 

and  resident  of  Aguis;  this  year  he  and  friend 

Chillta,  p.  308.  went  out  in  canoe  for  (me  and  a  half  months,  and 

caught  20  seals,  picking  them  up  here  and  there. 

Certifies  that  evidence  given  by  Dick  or  Ehenchesut  is  true. 

Simeon  Chin-koo-tiu,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  60 
years  old;  was  born  and  reside  at  Sitka,  and  am, 
Simeon  Chin-koofin, p.  by  Occupation,  a  seal  hunter;  have  been  engaged 
256.  in  that  business  since  I  was  a  small  boy. 

Julius  Christiansen,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  saith :  I  reside  at 

„,  .   .  St.  Pauls,  Kadiak  Island,  Alaska,  and  I   have 

^Mus  Chnsuavse,,,  p.    j,,  ^,,^  Territory  for  the  past  ten  years.    I  am  an 

otter  hunter  by  occupation   and  the  owner  of  a 

schooner  engaged  in  that  pursuit. 

Peter  Church,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  born  at 

Sitka;  am  22  years  old,  and  am  by  occupation  a 

Peter  Church,  p.  257.      hunter.  'Ilave  been  engaged  in  sealing  the  past 

four  years  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  always  in 

the  capacity  of  a  hunter. 

Circus  Jim,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  I  am  about  35  years 

old,  and  am  a  native  Jlakah  Indian.     I  reside  on 

Circus  Jim,  p.  3S0.         the  Indian  reservation  of  Neali  Bay,  in  Clallam 

County,  State  of  Washington,  United  States  of 

America.     I  am  by  ociui)atii)n  a  liunter  and  Hslierman.     I  have  been 

engaged  at  hunting  seals  for  about  seventeen  years.     In  early  times 

and  until  within  the  last  ten  years  1  huntetl  se;ils  with  spears  in  canoes. 

During  the  last  ten  years  I  have  been  sealing  up  and  down  the  coast 

in  schooners,  but  used  spears  all  the  time.     When  we  used  canoes  ex- 
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clnsively,  I  used  to  hunt  aTid  capture  seals  about  20  miles  in  the  Strait 
of  San  Juan  de  Fuea.  I  first  went  sealing  in  the  Bei'iug  Sea  in  the 
James  G.  Swan  in  1889,  and  went  again  on  the  schooner  Lottie  in  1891. 

Clahowto,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  a  resident 
of  the  village  Mehulet,  Barclay  Sound,  and  that 
the  evidence  given  by  Weckenunesch  is  true.  Clahowto,  p.  312. 

James  Claplanhoo,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  about 
43  years  old,  and  a  native  Makah  Indian.  I  re- 
side on  the  Neah  Bay  Reservation,  county  of  Clal-  'fa»-  Claplanhoo, p.  381. 
lam,  State  of  Washington,  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. I  am,  by  occupation,  a  hunter  and  flshernuin.  I  own  the  schooner 
Lottie,  which  is  of  about  28  tons  burden.  I  bought  the  said  schooner 
about  seven  years  ago.  I  have  been  engaged  in  hunting  seals  about 
twenty-four  years.  In  my  early  days  I  hunted  seals  in  canoes  and 
with  spears  in  the  Strait  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca,  and  about  80  miles  off 
Cape  Flattery. 

Clappa,  first  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  50  years 
of  age;  a  native  and  resident  of  Aguis;  up  to  two 
years  ago  he  hunted  seals;  his  last  hunt  took  place    Clappa, p.  307. 
in  a  schooner  manned  by  twenty  men  and  ten  ca- 
noes; hunted  two  months  and  caught  200  seals.    Certifies  evidence 
given  by  Dick  or  Ehenchesut  to  be  true. 

Harry  N.  Clark,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  lam 
32  years  old,  a  native  of  Vermont,  and  nowares- 
ident  of  Vina,  Tehama  County,  Cal.,  and  by  oc-    Barry  N.  Clark, p.ioS. 
eupation    foreman    of    vineyard   cultivation   at 
Governor  Stanford's  Vina  Ranch. 

From  1881  to  1889,  inclusive,  I  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Alaska  Com- 
mercial Company  of  San  Francisco,  on  St.  George  Island,  Alaska,  en- 
gaged through  each  sealing  season  as  "  boss"  of  a  gang  of  seal  hunters, 
and  in  the  winter,  excepting  that  of  188G  and  1887,  as  teacher  and 
storekeeper  on  that  island. 

My  work  as  the  leader  of  the  "sealing  gang"  gave  me  as  perfect 
oi>portunity  as  could  be  had  for  studying  the  habits  and  peculiarities 
of  the  seal  and  determining  the  best  manner  of  caring  for  them. 

The  condition  of  seal  life  was  the  principal  topic  of  discussion  and 
thought  during  the  summer  months,  and  the  only  one  of  particular  in- 
terest. Ail  became  familiar  with  it,  and  watched  every  change  in  the 
breeding  grounds  or  number  of  killable  seals  as  carefully  as  a  farmer 
watches  the  increase  or  decrease  of  his  flocks  and  herds. 

William  Clark,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  bom  at 
Klinquan  and  have  lived  there  ever  since;  have 
hunted  fur  seal  nineyears  in  Dixon's  Entrance  and    fTm.  Clark,  p.  293. 
off  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  in  and  between  March 
and  June. 

Clat-ka  koi,  of  the  village  of  Toquat  (Barclay  Sound),  and  one  of  the 
chiefs  thereof,  being  duly  sworn,   deposes   and 
says:  That  he  is  50i  years  of  age  and  belongs  to    ciat-ka-koi,  p.305. 
the  villages  of  Toquat  and  Sechart,  at  present 
residing  in  Toquat,  and  is  a  native  of  the  village  of  Sechart.    •    •    • 
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lie  docs  not  hunt  seal  in  schooners.    lie  bofjan  scaliii;;^  in  his  canoe 
just  off  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island,  shortly  after  last  New 

Year.    •    •    • 
Clat-ka-koi, p.  306.  [Clat-ka-koi  understands  and  speaks  English 

fairly  well.] 

Christ  Clausen,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside  at  Vic- 
toria, British  Columbia;  occujjation,  master  mar- 
Chrigt  ClaugeH,p.  319.  iner,  and  am  32  years  of  age.   I  went  sealliunting 
in  1889,  as  mate  of  tlie  British  scthooner  C.  if. 
Tapper,  Capt.  Kelly,  master.    •    •    •     In  1890  I  was  navigator  in  the 
British  schooner  Minnie.    •    •    *    In  1891  I  went  as  navigator  in  the 
same  vessel. 

Q.  What  is  your  name,   age,  residence,   and  occupation  t — A.  My 
name  is  Daniel  Claussen;  age,  32;  I  reside  in 
Daniel  Clau»»en,  p.  ill.  San   Francisco  and  am    by  occupation  a  seal- 
hunter. 
Q.  Are  you  a  citizen  of  the  United  States? — A.  I  am;  yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  State  are  you  a  resident  of? — A.  California. 
Q.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  catching  seals  in  the  Pacific  and  Ber- 
ing Sea,  and  for  how  long? — A.  I  have  been  engaged  in  sealing  in  the 
Pacific  and  in  Bering  Sea  for  the  last  six  years. 

John  C.  Clement,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside  at 
Sitka;  am  25  years  old.     Have  hunted  seal  one 
John  c.  Clement,p.  258.  season  on  the  schooner  Mollie  Adams  in  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea. 

Maxwell  Cohen,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  saith :  I  reside  at  Fort 

Alexander,  Cooks  Inlet,  Alaska  Territory,  and  am 

Maxwell  Cohen  ,p.  224.    by  occupation  tlie  agent  of  the  Alaska  Commercial 

Company  at  tliis  place,  where  I  have  resided  for 

the  past  twenty-two  years,  during  which  time  it  has  been  my  duty  to 

collect  and  otherwise  handle  furs  and  skins  of  all  descriptions  for  the 

aforesaid  company. 

Peter  Collins,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  I  am  by  oc- 
cupation a  sailor  and  reside  in  San  Francisco.    I 
Peter  Collint,  p.  413.      was  engaged  as  a  bi)at-puller  during  the  years  1888 
and  1889.    On  both  trips  I  went  out  on  the  voy- 
age of  the  sealing  schooner  San  Diego  to  Bering  Sea. 

George  Comer,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  34  years 
of  age,  and  a  resident  of  East  Haddam,  Conn. 

George  Comer,  j>.  596.  Since  1879  I  have  been  engaged  in  .sealing  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  and  was  out  every  year  ex- 
cept two  seasons  up  to  1889.  I  visited  on  these  voyages  Cape  Horn, 
South  Georgia,  the  Islands  of  Tristan  d'Acunha,  Goughs  Island,  the 
Crozets  and  Kerguelen  islands.  1  liave  observed  the  habits  of  the  seals 
frequenting  these  localities,  and  1  spent  fourteen  con.secutive  months 
on  one  i.sland,  called  by  us  West  Cliff,  located  on  the  coast  of  Chile, 
about  100  miles  north  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
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Wasliiiigton  0.  Conlsoii,  having  Leeii  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 
I  am  captain  in  the  United  States  Eevenue  Cut- 
ter Service.  At  present  I  am  in  command  of  the  '''•  C-  Couhon,  p.  414. 
United  States  revenue  cutter  Rn$h.  I  was  at- 
taclied  to  the  United  States  revenue  cutter  Lincoln,  under  the  command 
of  Capt.  C.  M.  Scamnion,  during  the  year  1.S70,  from  June  until  the  close 
of  tlie  year,  as  a  third  lieutenant,  and  have  been  an  oflicer  in  tlie  reve- 
nue service  ever  since.  In  the  month  of  that  year  I  was  in  the  Bering 
Sea  and  at  the  seal  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George.  I  went  on 
shore  at  both  islands  and  observed  the  seals  and  seal  life,  the  method  of 
killing,  etc.  »  *  »  During  the  seasons  of  1S90  and  18ltl,  I  was  in 
command  of  the  revenue  cutter  Rush  in  Bering  Sea,  and  cruised  exten- 
sively in  those  waters  around  the  seal  islands  and  the  Aleutian  group. 
In  the  season  of  1890  I  visited  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George 
in  the  months  of  July,  August,  ajul  Sei)tember,  and  had  ample  and 
frequent  opportunities  of  observing  the  seal  life  as  compared  with  1870. 

Leander  Cox,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  52 
years  of  age.    lam  by  occupation  a  marine  engi- 
neer.   I  reside  in  San  Francisco.     I  first  went  to     Leander  Cox,  p.  416. 
the  Bering  Sea  in  1871,  and  have  been  going  there 
annually  since  1874.    During  the  winter  time  I  have  been  employed 
as  engineer  on  a  passenger  vessel  running  between  here  and  Victoria, 
British   Columbia,  making    occasional    trips    south    to    San    Diego, 
Cal.    .    *    .        '  ^  ^  ' 

I  am  not  now,  and  never  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  present 
lessees  of  the  seal  islands. 

Louis  Culler,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  28  years  old, 
and  reside  at  Port  Townsend,  Stale  of  Washing- 
ton.    I  am  by  occupation  a  civil  engineer.     In  1888     Louis  Culler,  p.  321. 
I  shipped  at  Victoria,  B.  C,  as  a  boat  puller  on 
the  sealing  schooner  Oscar  and  Hattie,  Gault,  master.     *     *    *     In 
1889  I  shipped  at  Victoria  as  a  hunter  on  the  scaling  schooner  Maggie 
Mac.    •    •    •     In  June,  1891,  I  shipped  as  a  hunter  on  the  sealing 
schooner  Otto,  Eiley,  master. 

Charlie  Dahtlin,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  born  in 
Shakan  and  have  lived  here  all  my  life.    Am  a 
very  old  man.     Have  been  a  hunter  all  my  life,    Charlie  Dahtlin, p.2l8. 
hunting  both  .seal  and  bear,  and  all  kinds  of  land 
animals,  and  have  killed  a  great  many  of  all  kinds.     Have  hunted  seal 
oft"  the  west  coast  of  Prince  Edward  Island  for  a  number  of  years. 

James  Dalgarduo,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a  na- 
tive of  Scotland  and  am  58  years  ot  age;  have  re 

sided  in  tlie  United  States'  forty-five  years,  and  Jama  Dalgarduo, p.  36i. 
have  been  a  naturalized  citizen  fofty  years;  I  am 

a  resident  of  Port  Townsend  and  have  resided  in  this  vicinity  for  the 
|iast  forty  years,  during  whi(;li  period  I  followed  the  business  of  fishing 
and  piloting.  I  have  been  in  the  seal  hunting  schooners  for  a  period 
of  eight  years,  either  as  master  or  owner  of  the  schooner,  and  I  hunted 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Flattery,  say  30  ndles  oft'  the  cape  in  each  direc- 
tion. 
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William  Ilealy  Dall,  of  Washington,  aforesaid,  being  duly  sworn, 
deposes  and  says:  That  in  connection  with  my 

JT.  E.  Dall,  p.  22.  scientific  studies  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  I  devoted 
nearly  three  years  to  the  study  of  biology,  anat- 
omy, and  medicine;  that  since  completing  my  studies  with  Prof.  Louis 
Agassiz  at  Cambridge,  in  the  year  18G3,  1  have  been  engaged  in  scien- 
tific work,  and  am  now  a  paleontologist  in  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 
I  first  visited  Bering  Sea  in  the  summer  of  ISC'i  as  a  member  of  the 
scientific  corjis  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  expedition.  Visited 
the  Aleutian  Islands  and  went  to  St.  Michael,  passing  near  the  Pribilof 
group.  In  the  spring  of  1866  again  went  to  northern  Alaska,  in  the 
same  capacity,  and  remained  there  until  the  fall  of  1868.  In  1867  the 
aforesaid  expedition  was  abandoned,  but  I  remained  in  the  country  in 
order  to  continue  my  scientific  investigations,  wintering  on  the  main- 
land. In  the  fall  of  1868  I  made  my  way  back  to  San  Francisco  on  the 
schooner  Franein  Steele,  ovraed  by  the  Pioneer  American  Fur  Company, 
which  had  a  station  at  St.  George  Island,  where  we  stopi>ed  on  our  way 
south,  and  thus  gave  me  a  chance  to  observe  seal  life  for  several  weeks. 
In  1871  I  joined  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  a  proposed  survey  of  the  Aleutian  chain  of  islands.  I 
was  thus  engaged  from  the  summer  of  1871  to  the  end  of  the  season  of 
1874,  and  during  the  winter  of  1871-72  wintered  at  Unalaska.  During 
this  period  had  opportunity  to  familiarize  myself  with  aquatic  seal  life, 
and  in  1874  made  a  reconnoissance  survey  of  the  Pribilof  Islands, 
which  afforded  me  an  additional  opportunity  to  observe  seal  life  on  the 
rookeries. 

In  188()  I  again  visited  all  my  former  stations  about  and  in  Bering 
Sea  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  magnetic  observations.  This  was  my 
last  opportunity  to  examine  the  rookeries. 

John  Dalton,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  32 

years  of  age.    I   reside  in  San  Francisco.     My 

JohnDalton,  p.  in.      occupation  is  that  of  a  sailor.     I  made  a  sealing 

voyage  to  the  North  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea  in 

1885  on  the  Schooner  Alexander,  of  which  Capt.  J.  F.  McLean  was 

master.     I  was  a  boat-puller. 

Alfred  Dardean,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside  at 
Victoria,  British  Columbia.    My  occupation  for 
Alfred  Dardean,  p.  322.  the  last  two  years  has  l)een  that  of  a  seaman.     I 
went  sealing  in  the  schooner  Mollie  Adams  (after- 
wards changed  to  U.  B.  Marvin)  as  boat  puller. 

Frank  Davis,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  about  66 
years  old,  a  native  Indian  of  the  Makah  tribe,  re- 
Frank  Davie, p.383.       side  on  the  Neah  Bay  Ke.servation,  in  the  county 
Clallam,  State  of  Washington,  and  my  occupation 
is  that  of  a  hunter  and  fisherman.    I  have  been  engaged  in  seal  hunt- 
ing for  about  seventeen  years.    I  have  always  hunted  in  canoes  and 
with  spears,  and  years  ago  would  kill  a  great  many  seals.     I  was  up 
in  the  Bering  Sea  sealing  in  188it,  and  luive  not  been  there  since.    All 
the  other  years  I  have  been  seal  hunting  along  the  coast  between 
Grays  Harbor  and  Barclay  Sound. 
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JefiF.  Da\ns,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  about  24  years 
of  age,  and  am  a  native  Makah  Indian,  and  reside 
on  the  reservation  at  the  Xeah  Bay  Agency,  in    jeff  Davis,  p.  384. 
the   county  of  Clallam,  State    of  Washington, 
United  States  of  America.    I  am  a  hunter  and  fisherman.     Since  1876 
I  have  been  engaged  in  hunting  seals  most  of  the  time  in  large  canoes, 
each  canoe  carrying  three  Indians,  who  used  spears.    I  sat  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  canoe  and  was  known  as  the  paddler.   The  one  who  satin  the 
stern  steered  the  canoe,  and  the  one  in  the  bow  was  the  hunter.    *    *    • 
I  have  hunted  seals  in  the  Bering  Sea  for  one  season  only.    I  went 
there  in  the  schooner  James  O.  Swan  in  1889. 

Joseph  Dennis,  having  been  dnly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  re- 
side in  San  Francisco;  my  occupation  has  been 
that  of  seaman  for  the  last  three  years.     I  was    Joseph  Dennis,  p.  418. 
on  the  Vanderbilt  in  1888,  that  being  the  only  seal- 
ing trip  I  ever  made. 

Dick,  or  Ehenchesut,  first  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  That 
he  is  about  40  vears  of  age,  and  one  of  the  chiefs      , .  , 
of  the  village  of  Aguis,  Barclay  Sound;  is  a  na-  30^"'^'  <"■  ^''e"«*«»««>  P- 
tlve  of  this  village,  and  a  resident  of  the  same. 

Hooniah  Dick,  being  duly  sworn, deposes  and  says:  Born  at  Sitka; 
am  about  40  years  old.    Have  been  living  in  Hoo- 
nah  ten  years,  and  am  now  subchief  the  Iloonah     Hooniah  Dick, p.  258. 
Indians.    Have  hunted  seal  for  three  years  from 
Cross  Sound  to  Yakutat.    *    •    •     Have  traveled  from  Hoonah  to 
Fort  Simpson  and  north  as  far  as  Chilcat  through  all  the  channels  and 
sounds  in  southeastern  Alaska,  and  I  come  in  contact  with  the  people 
of  many  tribes  of  Indians. 

George  Dishow,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  I  reside  at  Vic- 
toria, British  Columbia;  am  by  occupation  a  seal 
hunter;  have  been  engaged  in  the  business  six    George Di»how,p.323. 
years;  was  on    the  Triumph,  Favorite,  Penelope, 
two  seasons  on  the  Umbrina,  and  one  season  on  the  American  schooner 
Walter  Rich,  hunting  seal  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Bering  Sea,  and  on  the 
Russian  side  of  the  Bering  Sea. 

John  Dohrn,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  That  he  is  a  native 
of  Germany,  and  has  been  engaged  in  seal  hunting 
during  the  present  season  on  the  schooner  Laho-   John  Dohm,p.  259. 
rador,  of  Vancf)uver,  British   Columbia,  in  the 
capacity  of  boatpuller. 

Richard  Dolan,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deiwses  and  says:  I  am  55 
years  of  age.    I  reside  in  San  Francisco.    I  am 
by  occupation  a  longshoreman,     t  made  a  sealing   Richard  Dolan,  p.  418. 
voyage  to  the  North  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea  in 
1885,  on  the  schooner  Alexander,  of  which  Capt.  McLean  was  master. 

James  Henry  Dougla.SH,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States.     I  am,  by  occupation, 
a  muster  and  pilot  of  vessels.    My  residence  is    Jas.  n.  Douglass, pAl9. 
Alameda,  Cal.    1  have  had  a  long  experience  suil- 
2bs 
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ing  in  tlie  North  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea.  I  went  to  tlie  seal  islands  in 
Bering  Sea  over  twenty  years  ago,  and  have  been  there  many  times 
subsequently  while  in  the  employment  of  the  Government.  From  1882 
to  1888  I  cruised  consecutively  in  Bering  Sea  as  pilot  on  the  revenue 
cutters  Rush  and  Coricin,  and  was  often  on  the  seal  islands,  our  vessel 
being  irequently  anchored  offshore  in  the  adjacent  waters.  I  had 
abundant  opportunity  and  leisure  to  watch  the  habits  of  the  fur-seals, 
both  on  the  Pribolof  Islands  and  in  the  waters  of  the  Northwest  Pacific 
Ocean  and  Bering  Sea.  •  •  •  I  am  familiar  with  the  area  and 
topography  of  the  various  rookeries  on  the  islands. 

John  Duff,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  saith:  I  reside  at  Ooal 
Point,  on  Kachemak  Bay,  (book's  Inlet,  Alaska, 
John  Duff, p.^fi.  and  have  lived  in  the  Territory  for  the  last  five 

years.  I  am  the  agent  for  the  Cooi)er  Coal  and 
Commercial  Company  at  this  place,  and  have  no  ))ersonal  knowledge  of 
fur  seal  life.  •  •  »  I  have  traveled  extensively  through  the  Terri- 
tory from  Sitka  to  the  Yukon  River. 

Peter  Duft'y,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am,  by 
occupation,  a  seaman.    I  reside  in  San  Francisco. 
Peitr  Duffy,  p.  421.        I  was  in  the  Bering  Sea  in  1884  and  188.5  on  board 
the  Sea  Otter,  of  which  Capt.  "Williams  was  mas- 
ter.   I  was  a  boat  puller. 

William  Duncan,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  GO  years 

of  age;  I  have  resided  in  British  Columbia  thirty 

JfiHiam  Dmbcob,  p.  279.  years  and  at  New  Metlakahthi  five  years,  and 

have  always  been  with  the  Tsimshcan  Indians, 

both  in  British  Columbia  and  Alaska.     The  Tsimsheans  are  great 

hunters  of  fur-seal. 

Echon,  being  duly  sworn,  de]toses  and  says:  Am  about  50  years  old 

and  was  born  at  Sliakan.     Have  lived  there  all 

£cAon,  p.  279.  my  life.     Am  a  hunter    by  occupation.     Have 

hunted  seal  in  the  summer  time  and  land  g.ame 

in  the  winter.    Have  hunted  seal  off  Prince  of  Wales  Island  in  the 

spring. 

EUabush,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  about  30  years 

of  age,  and  am  a  native  Makah  Indian,  and  reside 

Ellahmh,  p.  385.  on  the  Neah  Bay  Reservation,  in  the  ccmnty  ot 

Clallam,  State  of  Washington,  United  States  of 

America.     I  commenced  sealing  in  canoes  along  the  coast  and  in  the 

Straits  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and  have  always 

hunted  seals  with  8j)ears  until  recently.    •    •    •    About  two  years 

ago  I  began  to  hunt  with  guns. 

M.  0.  Erskine,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  55 

years  of  age.     I  reside  in  San  Francisco.    lama 

Jf.  C.  Erekine,  p.  421.    master  mariner  by  occui)ation.     I  have  been  going 

to  the  Bering  Sea  twenty-four  years.     I  went  first 

to  the  seal  islands  in  April,  1868,  and  have  been  going  there  ever  since, 

visiting  the  islands  every  year  until  1890.     1  have  been  cruising  along 

the  coast  from  here  to  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  have  had  an  oppor- 

tuuity  of  ascertaining  the  habits  of  the  seals.    •    •    •    i  have  been 
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for  the  past  twenty  four  years,  and  am  now,  employed  by  the  Alaska 
Coumiercial  Company,  the  former  lessees  of  the  seal  islands,  and  my 
opportunity  for  gathering:  the  facts  herein  set  forth  has  been  of  the 
most  favorable  character,  both  at  the  seal  islands  as  well  as  in  the 
Bering  Sea.  I  am  not  now  and  never  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the 
l^resent  lessees  of  the  seal  islands. 

Blias  Esaiasscn,  being  duly  sworn,  deposeth  and  saith :  I  reside  at 
tbe  settlement  known  as  Soldovoi,  on  Cooks  In- 
let,  Alaska,  and  have  lived  in  the  immediate    EUa^  Esaiassen,  p.  230. 
neighborhood  four  years.     I  am  a  miner  and  pros- 
pector by  occupation,  and  have  no  knowledge  of  or  experience  in  far- 
seal  life  above  the  inlet. 

George  Fairchild,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  re- 
side in  San  Francisco.     I  am  a  sailor  by  occupa- 
tion.   I  made  a  sealing  voyage  to  the  North  I'a-    George  Fairchild,  p.  i23. 
ciflc  and  Bering  Sea  on  the  Sadie  Clyde,  of  which 
Capt.  Dockerty  was  master.    I  was  a  boat-puller. 

Samuel  Falconer,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  61  years 
of  age,  and  am  now  a  wool-grower  by  occupation. 
My  residence  is  Falconer,  McLean  Countj-,  State  Samuel  Falconer, p.  163. 
of  North  Dakota.     In  1808,  during  the  month  of 
October,  I  went  to  Sitka,  being  located  there  as  deputy  collector  of  cus- 
toms, in  which  position  I  remained  until  Sej)tember,  1869. 

I  then  was  employed  until  Sei)tember,  1870,  as  purser  on  board  the 
steamer  Constaiitine,  plying  monthly  between  Port  Townsend  and  Sitka. 
In  Octfiber,  1870,  having  been  appointed  assistant  Treasury  agent  for 
the  seal  islands,  I  pioceeded  to  said  islands,  and  from  that  time  until 
August,  1876,  I  remained  constantly  in  charge  of  St.  George  Island, 
excei)ting  during  the  winter  of  1874-'75.  For  a  few  days  during  each 
one  of  these  years  I  visited  the  Island  of  St.  Paul,  never  remaining 
there  for  any  length  of  time,  however.  It  was  necessary,  in  order  that 
I  might  fulfill  the  duties  of  my  office  as  agent,  to  make  a  very  careful 
and  full  study  of  seal  life,  my  obs-crvations  being,  of  course,  confined 
to  St.  George  Island,  and  I  therefore  examined  the  rookeries  and  their 
occupants  witli  the  particular  i>nrpose  of  acquainting  myself  with  the 
habits  and  peculiarities  of  the  Alaska  fur  seal,  and  I  endeavored  to 
verify  all  my  observations  by  particularly  interrogating  the  natives  on 
the  islands  as  t<j  each  doubtful  point. 

F.  F.  Feeny,  a  resident  of   Long  Island,  St.  Paul  Harbor,  Kadiak 
Alaska,  being  duly  sworn,  saith:  I  have  resided 
in  Alaska  over  twenty  years.     I  am   owner  and     F".  F.  Feemj,  p.  220. 
captsiin  ofahuntingand  trading  schooner.     I  have 
been  along  the  coast  from  Unimak  Pass  to  Sitka.     I  have  never  hunted 
fur  seal  regularly,  but  have  killed  them  when  I  came  across  them. 

Vassili  Feodor,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  saith:  I  am  a  native 
of  Alaska,  and  reside  at  the  settlement  known  as 
Soldovoi,  on  Cooks  Inlet,  Alaska,  where  I  have    VasMi  Feodor, p.'2.30. 
lived  all  my  life.     I  am  by  occujyation  a  hunter  of 
al)  fur-bearing  animals  excei)t  the  fur  seal,  which  I  am  told  it  is  un- 
lawful to  kill. 
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Herbert  V.  Fletcher,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  und  says:  I  am  a 
citizen  of  Randolph,  Vt.,  where  I  have  had  my 

E.  V.  FUtcher,p.  105.  home  nearly  all  my  life.  I  am  by  trade  a  macliin- 
ist  and  blacksmith,  and  by  occupation  a  farmer. 

In  1882  I  went  to  St.  Paul  Island  in  the  service  of  the  Alaska  Com- 
mercial Company  as  their  chief  mechanic,  and  remained  there  two 
years  and  four  months,  including  the  sealing  seasons  of  1882, 1883,  and 
1884.  During  such  season  of  each  of  these  years  I  was  emi)loyed  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  time  in  the  annual  seal  killing,  and  at  other 
times  my  work  took  me  frequently  to  the  various  parts  of  the  island, 
so  that  in  the  course  of  my  stay  there  I  became,  as  all  do  who  live 
there  a  year  or  more,  very  familiar  with  everything  pertaining  to  the 
seals. 

George  Fogel,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  52 
years  of  age.    I  reside  in  San  Francisco.    My  oc- 
Geo.Fogel,p.i2i.  cupation  is  that  of  a  merchant.     1  have  been  in- 

terested in  sealing  schooners  for  four  years  prior 
to  1892.  I  sent  out  the  G.  II.  White  and  Kate  Munning  to  the  IJering 
Sea  and  North  Pacific.  •  *  •  I  fitted  out  the  schooner  Cygnet  in 
1874,  which  was  one  of  the  first  sealers  to  go  to  the  Bering  Sea.  •  • 
•    In  1870  I  sent  a  vessel  to  Chilaway,  oft'  the  coast  of  Chile. 

William  Foster,  a  resident  of  St.  Paul,  Eadiak,  Alaska,  being  duly 

sworn,  deposed  and  said:  I  am  a  hunter.     Have 

Wm.  Foster,  p.  220.         been  in  Alaska  eighteen  years.    Have  been  from 

Icy  Bay  to  Unalaska.    I  have  never  hunted  fur 

seal  until  last  year. 

C.  L.  Fowler,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  46  years  of  age 
and  was  born  at  Stoneliam,]\Iass.    I  have  been  a 
C.L.Fowlei-.p.^.  resident  of  the  I'ribilof  Islands  most  of  the  time 

since  1879.  My  occupation  is  that  of  assistant 
agent  of  the  lessees  of  the  islands.  I  have  had  eight  years'  experience 
on  the  sealing  fields  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  islands,  and  I  have  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  fur  seal  while  on  the  islands, 
and  of  the  methods  used  in  taking  and  preparing  the  skins  for  ship- 
ment. 

Frank,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  boni  on  Queen 
Charlottes  Island,  and  am  now  a  very  old  man. 
fVonfc,  J).  293.  Don't  know  my  age.     I  have  hunted  fur  seals. 

•  ^  •  I  always  hunted  seals  in  Dixons  En- 
trance and  off  Prince  of  Wales  and  Queen  Charlotte  islands  in  March 
and  June. 

Chief  Frank,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  the  second 
chief  of  the  Kaskan  Indians.     Was  born  at  and 
Chief  Frank,  p.  Wfi.       have  lived  in  Kaskan  all  my  life,  and  am  now 
a  very  old  man.    My  father  lived  here  before  me. 
My  occupation  has  always  been  that  of  a  hunter.    Have  hunted  fur- 
seal  in  canoes.     Have  always  used  the  shot  gun  for  killing  seal. 

Luke  Frank,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  born  in 

Howkan.  and  have  lived  there  all  my  life;  am  bv 

X«te  i-VoB*,  j».  294.        occupation  a    hunter,  and  liave  hunted  furse;il 

six  years  of  my  life;  have  always  hunted  in  Dix 
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on's  Entrance  and  bA'  Prince  of  Wales  Island  during  the  month  of 
May  and  June  each  year. 

Q.  Wliat  is  your  name,  age,  residence,   and  occupation? — A.  My 
name  is  Luther  T.  Franklin;  age,  35;  residence, 
at  present,  Oakland;  occupation,  seal  hunter.         Luther  T.  Franklin, p. 

Q.  Are  you  a  citizen  of  the  United  States? — 425. 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  State  are  yoii  a  resident  of? — A.  State  of  California. 

Q.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  catching  seals  in  the  Pacific  and  Be- 
ring Sea? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  time  have  you  been  so  engaged  ? — A.  Three  sea- 
sons. 

Alfred  Fraser,  being  duly  sworn,  says:  First,  that  he  is  a  subject  of 
Her  Britannic  Majesty  and  is  52  years  of  age  and 
resides  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  in  the  State  of  Alfred  Eraser,  p.  mi. 
New  York.  That  he  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
C.  M.  Lampson  &  Co.,  of  London,  and  lias  been  a  member  of  said  firm 
for  about  thirteen  years;  prior  to  that  time  he  was  in  the  employ  of 
said  firm  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  the  business  of 
said  firm  in  London.  That  the  business  of  C.  M.  Lampson  &  Co.  is 
that  of  merchants,  engaged  principally  in  the  business  of  selling  fur 
skins  on  commission.  That  for  about  twenty-four  years  the  firm  of  C. 
M.  Lampson  &  Co.  have  sold  the  great  majority  of  the  whole  number 
of  seal  skins  sold  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world.  That  while  he  was 
engaged  in  the  management  of  the  business  of  said  firm  in  London  he 
had  personal  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  various  seal  skins  sold 
by  the  said  firm,  from  his  personal  inspection  of  the  same  in  their  ware- 
house and  from  the  physical  handling  of  the  same  by  him.  That  many 
hundred  tlmusands  of  the  skins  sold  by  C.  M.  Lampson  &  Co.  have 
physically  i)assed  through  his  hands;  and  that  since  his  residence  in 
this  country  he  has,  as  a  member  of  said  firm,  had  a  general  and  de- 
tailed knowledge  of  the  character  and  extent  of  the  business  of  said 
firm,  although  since  his  residence  in  the  city  of  New  York  he  has  not 
physically  handled  the  skins  disposed  of  by  his  firm. 

John  Fratis,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and    says:  I  am  47  years  of 
age  and  was  born  on  the  Ladrone  Islands.    I  can 
sjM'ak  the   English,  Kussian,  and   Spanish  Ian-    John  Fratis,  p.  i(n. 
gnages,  and  1  understand  tlie  "  Aleut"  as  it  is 
spoken  by  the  natives  of  St.  Paul  Island,  Alaska. 

I  came  to  St.  Paul  Lsland  in  1809,  and  married  a  native  woman  and 
became  one  of  the  pe<^)ple;  was  made  a  native  sealer  and  have  resided 
here  ever  since. 

From  1859  to  1809  I  was  employed  on  whaling  vessels  working  in 
Bering  and  Okhotsk  seas  and  the  Arctic  Ocean.  I  have  been  along  the 
coast  of  Bering  and  Okhotsk  seas,  and  along  the  coast  of  Alaska  in  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean  from  Sitka  to  Unalaska.  I  have  worked  on  the 
sealing  grounds  at  everything  tlieie  is  to  do,  from  driving  to  clubbing, 
and  preparing  the  skins  fin-  shipment. 

Thomas  Frazer,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a  native 
of  Kngland,  and  am  .5<>  years  old ;  have  been  seven- 
teen years  in  the  United  States,  of  which  I  am  a    Thos.  Frazer,  p.  364. 
citizen.    I  am  a  resident  of  Port  Towsend,  and 
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have  reaiflod  in  this  vicinity  during  the  past  seventeen  yejirs.  My 
occuijatioii  is  that  of  seaman,  and  I  have  hunted  seals  off  Cape  Flattery 
foi-  sixU^en  years.  In  1891 1  was  a  hunter  on  board  the  James  O.  Hwan, 
of  Port  Towusend. 

William  Frazer,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  22 

years  of  age.    I  reside  in  San  Francisco.    My  oc- 

Wm.  Frazer,  p.  426.      cui)atiou  is  that  of  a  laborer.    I  have  made  three 

trips  to  the  Northern  Pacific  and   Bering  Sea 

within  the  last  six  years.    My  first  trij)  was  on  the  Charles  H'//«o«, 

of  which  Capt.  Eobert  Turner  was  master,  and  the  next  was  in  the  Van- 

derbilt,  and  the  last  was  in  the  C.  G.  White. 

Q.  What  is   your  name,  age,  residence,  atid   occupation? — A,  My 

Edivard  w.  Funcke,  p.  name  is  Edward  W.  Funcke ;  age,  27 ;  residence, 
427.  at  San  Francisco ;  occupation, seal  hunter. 

Q.  Are  you  a  citizen  of  the  United  States? — A.  Xo;  I  am  not. 

Q.  What  State  are  you  a  resident  off — A.  California. 

Q.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  catching  seals  in  the  Pacific  and  Ber- 
ing Sea,  and  for  how  long? — A.  For  the  last  five  years;  yes. 

John  Fyfe,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  I  reside  in 
San  Francisco.   My  occupation  is  that  of  a  sealer. 

John  Fyfe,  p.  429.  I  made  a  sealing  voyage  to  the  North  Pacific  and 

Bering  Sea  on  the  schooner  Alexander,  of  which 
David  McLean  was  master.    I  was  a  boat-puller. 

Nicholi  Gadowen,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  second 

chief  of  the  Killisnoo  Indians;  am  50  years  old; 

XichoU  Oadowen,  p.  249.born  at  Killisuoo  and  have  lived  there  all  my 

life;    am  by  occupation    a    herring    fisherman. 

Have  never  killed  a  fur  seal  in  my  life.    •    •    *     l  visit  the  ditterent 

parts  of  the  sound  with  my  tribe  when  they  are  making  oil. 

Frank  M.  Gaffney,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am 
31  years  old,  an  American  citizen  and  master  of 
Prank  M.  Ga/nej/,  p.  430.the  schooner  Uancocl;,  owned  by  Lynde  &  Hough, 
of  San  Francisco.    I  am  now,  and  have  been  since 
1879,  engaged  in  fishing  and  seal  hunting.    In  1885  I  made  a  voyage  to 
the  Galapagos  Islands  as  master  of  the  schooner  Dashiiig  Ware,  arriv- 
ing there  on  the  30th  of  August  and  remaining  until  the  8tli  day  of 
December  of  the  same  year.    *    •     •     During  the  past  winter  I  have 
made  a  second  voyage  as  master  of  the  schooner  Hancoeh  to  the  south- 
ern waters,  in  search  of  seals.    »     *     *     j  have  been  sailing  to  the 
Alaska  coasr,  chiefly  to  the  Shuraagin  Banks,  in  the  codfish  trade  since 
1879,  and  as  master  of  a  vessel  since  1883.     I  have  made  in  all  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  voyages,  usually  between  April  and  October. 

George,  the  son  of  Klotz-klotz,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I 

belong  to  the  Cliilcat  tribe  of  Indians  and  reside 

kloU)^p.'liT"'  "^  ^^"'  *»*  Chilcat:  am  about  35  years  old.     I  trade  with 

■  the  interior  Inilians   and  up  the  coast  through 

LyTin  Canal,  and  down  the  coast  as  fax  as  Wrangel  and  Stikeen.    Never 

killed  a  fur-seal  in  my  life. 
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Chad  George,  .eiiig  duly  sworn,  deijoses  and  says:  I  was  born  at 
Neali  Bay,  and  have  lived  there  all  my  life;  am  37 
years  old ;  have  been  a  seal  hunter  ever  since  I  was     chad  George,  p.  365. 
a  small  boy.    Have  spent  three  seasons  in  Bering 
Sea.    For  the  last  eight  years  I  have  been  engaged  as  hunter.     Spent 
the  three  seasons  in  Bering  Sea  on  the  schooners  Alfred  Adams  and 
Lottie. 

Charles  Gibson,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and 
says:  I  am  33  years  old;  was  born  in  Biitish  Co-     chas.  Gib»on,p.2Sl. 
luinbia,  and  now  live  at  Port  Chester.    I  have 
hunted  seal  in  canoes  in  Queen  Charlotte  Sound. 

Thomas  Gibson,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a 
sailor  and  seal  hunter  by  occupation.    I  reside  in 
San  Francisco.    I  have  been  engaged  in  sealing     Thos.  Gibson,  p.  431. 
for  ten  seasons.    My  first  voyage  was  about  1881, 
when  I  went  out  in  the  Sun  Diego,  of  which  Capt.  Baynard  was  master. 
We  sailed  from  this  port;  I  shipped  as  a  hunter.    *    •    *    The  next 
trip  I  Huide  was  in  1882,  when  I  went  out  in  the  American  schooner 
ZooioiU,  of  which  Capt.  Kelly  was  master.    *    *    *    In  1883  I  went 
out  in  the  American  schooner  Mary  de  Leo,  of  which  Capt.  Wentworth 
was  master.    *    *    *     In  1884  I  went  out  in  the  American  schooner 
Alger.    *    *    *     In  1885  I  went  in  the  English  schooner  Grace.    In 
18SC  I  went  in  the  American  schooner  Alger.    *    *     *     In  1887  I  went 
in  the  English  schooner  Active.    *    •    *     In  1888  I  went  out  in  the 
English  schooner  Rosa  Lee.    •    •    •     In  1890  I  went  out  in  the  G.  Q. 
White. 

Henry  A.  Glidden,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes 
and  says:  I  reside  at  Albion,  in  the  State  of  New    h.  a.  Glidden  p.  109. 
York,  am  Gl  years  of  age,  a  lawyer  by  profession, 
and  am  not  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States  Government.    I  was 
ajjpointed  special  Treasury  agent  in  charge  of  the  seal  islands  under 
Secretary  Folger.    On  May  31,  1S82,  I  arrived  on  St.  Paul  Island,  and 
remained  there  until  June  8,  1885,  only  returning  once  to  the  States  to 
pass  the  winter  of  188;3-'8'1.    I  was  located  the  entire  time  on  St;.  Paul 
Island.    During  my  experience  there  I  examined  carefully  the  rookeries 
on  the  island,  as  was  necessary  in  connection  with  my  duties  as  special 
Treasury  agent,  and  incidentally  studied  seal  life  on  the  islands. 

Charles  J.  Goff,  of  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  being 
duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  45  years  of    cha».  J.  Goff,  p.  ill. 
age.    During  the  years  1889  and  1890  I  occujiied 
the  i)osition  of  special  Treasury  agent  in  charge  of  the  Pribilof  Islands. 
I  was  located  on  St.  Paul  Island,  only  visiting  St.  George  Island  occa- 
sionally.   About  the  1st  of  June,  1889,  I  arrived  on  St.  Paul  Island 
and  remained  there  until  October  12,  1889,  when  I  returned  to  San 
Francisco  for  the  winter.    Again  went  to  the  islands  in  1890,  arriving 
there  about  the  last  week  in  M:iy  and  remaining  until  August  12, 1890. 
Since  that  time  I  have  never  been  on  the  islands.    My  princii)al  ob- 
servations as  to  seal  life  upon  the  islands  were  confined  to  St.  Paul 
Island,  as  I  only  visited  St.  George  Island  occasionally. 

J-)unng  my  first  year  on  the  islands  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company 
was  the  lessee  thereof,  and  during  my  second  year  the  North  American 
Commercial  Company. 
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Oonastut,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  I  am  30  years  old. 

I  was  born  at  Kodiak  and  live  at  Yakutat  and 
Gontutut,  p.  238.  belong  to  the  Yakutat  tribe  of  Indians.    Am  a 

hunter  by  occupation.  Have  killed  a  few  fur-seal. 

James  Gondowen,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  Am  3()  years 
old;  born  at  KiUisuoo  and  reside  at  Sitka.    Am 
Jeu.  Gondowen,  p.  259.    by  occupation  a  hunter,  hunting  seal  every  sum- 
mer and  deer  every  w  inter  since  I  was  a  small  boy. 
Hunted  one  season  on  schooner  Hitka.     Have  hunted  seal  between 
Sitka  and  Cross  Sounds. 

Kassian  Gorloi,  a  native  and  resident  of  Atka,  50  years  of  age,  be- 
ing duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  chief  of 
Ktutian  Gorloi, p.  212.    the  native  settlement  at  Atka,  and  have  lived  on 
this  and  neighboring  islands  all  my  life.    I  am  a 
hunter  of  sea-otter  and  foxes  by  occupation,  and  have  never  hunted  the 
fur-seal  as  a  regular  thing. 

George  Grady,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  28 

years  of  age.     I  reside  in  San  Francisco.    My 

Geo.  Grads,p.i3S.        occupation  is  that  of  cook  on  board  of  vessels,    I 

went  to  the  Bering  Sea  in  1889  upon  the  Laura, 

from  Victoria,  as  a  cook. 

E.  M.  Greenleaf,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  have  resided 
in  Victoria,  Biitish  Columbia,  since  1884.     My 
E.  M.  Greenleaf,  p.  324.  occupation  is  that  of  a  seafaring  man  and  have  a 
commission  as   master   mariner.     Was  shipping 
agent  in  this  port  for  three  yeais.     In  1891  I  went  on  a  sealing  cruise 
as  master  of  the  schooner  Mountain  Chief.    •     •    •     I  was  interested 
in  the  schooner  Sarah  W.  Hunt,  that  made  a  voyage  from  X^ew  Y'ork 
t<)  the  South  Atlantic  ill  1882-83 on  a  .sealing  venture.    •    •    *     Since 
then  I  liave  been  interested  in  the  sealing  business,  and  am  well  ac- 
quainted with  it,  and  the  men  engaged  in  it  and  the  methods  they  em- 
ploy.   I  am  acquainted  with  the  hunters  and  masters  who  sail  from 
this  port,  and  board  all  incoming  and  outgoing  vessels  of  that  class. 

Nicoli  Gregoroff,  Peter  Adungan,  Pavel  Shimeakin,  Anton  Kalishni- 
koif,  Avakoon  Kalishnikott",  Miron  Aliman,   Ti- 
0.234?    ''''■**'""''-^*' "'•'    mofc  Chayha,  Afaimsse  Malick,  Marka  Koosche, 
"  Giorgi  Agooklook,  Gregory  Aogay,  Makar,  Choo- 

movitsky,  Yakoff  Abakoi),  and  Evan  Choomovitsky,  being  duly  sworn, 
depose  and  say:  We  are  natives  of  Alaska,  and  reside  at  Port  Etches, 
Prin(re  William  Sound,  Alaska,  and  have  lived  in  the  Territory  all  of 
our  lives.  We  are  hunters  of  fur-bearing  animals,  and  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  coast  line  of  this  region. 

Arthur  Griffin,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  My  age  is  24 
years,  and  am  by  occui)ation  a  seafaring  man  and 
Arthur  Griffin,  p.  325.     reside  at  Victoria,  British  Columbia.    On  Febru- 
ary 11,  1889,  I  sailed  ft-om  Victoria,  as  a  boat- pal 
ler,  on  the  sealing  schooner  Ariel.    •    •    •     On  January  10, 1890, 1 
sailed  from  Victoria  as  a  boat-steerer  in  the  schooner  Sea  Lion.   •   •    • 
I  went  out  sealing  again  the  same  year  on  the  L.  B.  Marvin.    •    •    • 
I  shipped  as  a  boat-steerer. 
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James  Griftiu,  U^iiig  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  22  years 
old,  and  live  in  San  Francisco.    I  bunted  seal  last 
year  in  the  sclicwner  La  Kympha  as  boat-puller.       James  Griffin,  p.  433. 


W.  P.  GrifBth,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  he  is  American 
born,  and  lias  been  engaged  in  sealing  during  the 
present  season  on  the  schooner  Laborador,  of  Van-    w.  P.  Griffith,  p.  260. 
couver,  British  Columbia,  in  capacity  of  hunter. 

Joseph  Grymes,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside 
in  Victoria.    My  oeeui)ation  is  that  of  a  seaman. 
I  made  a  sealing  voyage  on  the  schooner  Triumph   Joseph  Grymes,  p.  434. 
in  1890,  as  a  boat- puller. 

A.  J.  Guild,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  saith:  I  reside  at  the  set- 
tlement   known    as    Soldovoi,   on    Cooks   Inlet, 
Alaska,  and  have  lived  at  settlements  along  the    A.  J.  Guild,  p.  231. 
coast  between  Sitka  and  Cooks  Inlet  for  the  past 
eleven  years.    I  am  a  miner  by  occui)ation,  but  formerly  followed  the 
sea.    1  was  for  two  seasons  employed  by  parties  in  Port  Townsend, 
Wash.,  as  a  seaman  on  board  of  sealing  schooners  clearing  from  that 
pla«e. 

Franklin  L.  Gunther,  being  duly  sworn,  says:  I  am  39  years  of  age, 
a  citizen  of  tlie  United  States  andaresident  of  the 

city  of  New  York.  For  the  past  twenty-three  years  .^^'■""''t''*  ^-  Guntlier,  p. 
I  have  been  with  the  firm  of  C.  G.  Gunther's  Sons, 
and  in  1876  I  became  a  member  of  it.  This  firm  has  been  in  existence 
and  done  business  in  the  city  of  New  York  under  names  very  similar 
to  its  present  name  since  the  year  1820;  it  has  always  carried  on  a 
wholesale  and  retail  fur  business.  It  was  one  of  the  first  firms  to  in- 
troduce seal-skin  garments  into  the  United  States,  and  since  1857  it  has 
constantly  been  engaged  in  placing  them  upon  the  market.  It  has  been 
in  the  liabit  of  buying  annually  in  London  from  2,000  to  6,000  Alaska 
fur-seal  skins,  and  it  has  handled  very  many  more. 

Q.  What  is  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation? — A.  My 
name  is  Charles  <t.  Ilagman;  age,  47;  residence, 
San  Francisco;  occupation,  seaman.  Chas. G. Ragman, p. i35. 

Q.  Are  you  an  American  seaman  f — A.  I  am. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  catching  seals  in 
the  Pacific  or  Bering  Sea? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  period! — About  eight  years. 

Q.  Have  you  been  master  of  a  vessel  thus  engaged  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Charles  J.  Hague,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America,  53  years 
of  age,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  re- 
side at  Alameda,  Cal.,  and  am  a  master  mariner    chas.  j.  Hague,  p.  207. 
by  occupation.    I  have  been  cruising  steadily  in 
Alaskan  waters  since  the  year'  1878.     I  have  sailed  principally  about 
various  i)arts  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  as  far  west  as  Attn,  to  which 
island  1  have  ma<le  about  twenty  trips  from  Unalaska,  mostly  in  the 
spring  a'ul  fall  of  the  year. 

Henry  Haldane,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and 
says:  I  am ;5.'}  years  old;  Itorn  in  llrifish  Columbia,    Henry  Ealdane,p.i8L 
and  now  reside  at  New  Metlakahtla. 
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Martin  Hannon,  being  dnly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside  at 

Victoria,  British  Columbia.    I  am  by  occupation 

ifartin  Hnnnon,  p.  446.  a  seal  hunter.     Have  been  engajred  in  scaling  the 

last  three  years  on  the  British  schoohers  Triumph, 

Walter  Rich,  Borealis,  Umbrina,  and  the  German  schooner  Adele. 

Alexander  Hansson,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I 
am  M  years  of  age,  a  native  of  Sitka,  Alaska,  and 
AUr.  Uaniison,p.  116.    was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  California, 
and  afterwards  attended  school  six  yearsin  Lovisa, 
Finland,  returning  to  the  United  States  in  1S75,  when  18  years  old.    I 
immediately  took  service  as  second  mate  on  the  schooner  jV«///(cki  Turner, 
and  later  on  the  steamer  Dora,  vessels  ot  tlie  Alaska  Commercial  Com- 
)iany  sailing  to  Alaska,  and  was  employed  a  greater  part  of  the  time, 
for  two  years  and  a  half,  in  the  Unalaska  district.    In  1886  I  went  to 
St.  Paul  Island  of  the  Pribilof  grouj),  and  have  since  remained  there 
constantly  from  that  time  until  August,  181tl.    I  was  emjdoyed  there 
in  various  occui)ati<m8  in  connection  with  sealing,  but  chiefly  in  hand- 
ling seal  skins  and  as  as  one  of  the  "  killing  gang,"  and  am  familiar  with 
every  phase  of  the  business. 

Q.  What  is  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation? — A.  My 
name  is  H.  Harmsen;    age,  38;  residence,   San 
H.  Harmsen, p.  iA2.       Francisco;  occupation,  mariner. 

Q.  Are  you  an  American  citizen? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Have  you  ever  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  catching  seals  in 
the  Pacific  or  Bering  Sea? — A.  Certainly, 
Q.  For  how  long  a  period? — A.  Since  1877. 

Q.  Have  you  been  master  of  vessels  thus  engaged,  or  any  officer  in 
any  official  capacity? — A.  Yes,  sir;  since  1880  I  have  been  master. 

Alfred  Harris,  being  duly  sworn,  says:  I  am  40  years  of  age,  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  and  a  resident  of  the 

Alfred  Harrit,  p.  529.  city  of  New  York.  For  twelve  years  prior  to  Feb- 
rnary  1,  1892, 1  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Har- 
ris &  Kussak,  which  still  does  a  large  wholesale  fur  business  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  I  am  now  associated  with  this  firm  in  its  business  and 
liave  charge  of  its  manufacturing  department.  I  am  authorized  tosign 
the  firm  name  to  the  annexed  statement,  and  the  reason  why  I  sign  it, 
instead  of  one  of  the  partners,  is  that  I  have  a  nuich  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  all  branches  of  the  business  than  any  one  else.  We  are 
mannfacturers  of  fui's  of  all  kinds,  and  a  large  proportion  of  our  busi- 
ness consists  in  the  manufactuie  of  seal-skin  articles.  Between  the 
years  1880  and  1890  we  handled  per  annum  on  an  average  12,000  fur- 
seal  skins  of  the  three  catches.  Between  1885  and  1890  we  handled 
from  35,000  to  40,000  Alaska  skins,  which  had  been  dressed  and  dyed  in 
London. 

James  Harrison,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside  at 
Victoria,  British  Columbia,  and  am  by  occupation 
Jamet  Harrison, p.  326.   seafaring  man.    I  have  Iiad  experience  in  the  seal- 
lumting  business.    First  went  out  sealing  as  boat- 
puller  along  tlie  Northern  Pacific  coast  about  the  2(itli  of  June,  1891; 
sailcdfrom  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  in  the  .schooner  Triumph.    •    •    • 
I  sailed  again  about  February  12, 1892,  in  the  same  vesseL 
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Jacob  Hartli'^uik,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  bom 
at  and  bave  lived  in  Yakutat  all  my  life.    I  belong- 
to  the  Yakutat  tribe  of  Indians.    I  am  now  a  very  jacoh  HartUsiiuk,p.  239. 
old  man.     I  am  by  occupation  a  hunter.    I  have 
hunted  seaotter.  but  have  never  killed  a  fur  seal  in  my  life.    *    »    • 
I  have  traveled  from  ley  Bay  to  Sitka  Sound,  and  met  many  Indians 
belonging  to  other  tribes. 

Sam  Hayikahtla,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  born  at 
Yakutat,  and  have  lived  there  all  my  life.    Am 
49  years  old.    Have  been  hunting  all  my  lite.  Sam  Haya-aMa,  p.  239. 

Capt.  J.  M.  Hays,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside  in 
San  Francisco,  and  am  by  occupation  master  of  a 
vessel.    Have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Alaska   j.  u.  Bays,  p.  26. 
Commercial  Company  since  1881,  and  in  the  dis- 
charge of  my  duties  have  visited  annually,  with  one  exception,  the  dif- 
ferent trading  posts  on  the  islands  of  the  Aleutian  Archipelago,  and 
on  the  Alaskan  coast  in  the  Bering  Sea,  as  far  north  as  St.  Michaels, 
and  prior  to  1890  I  went  annually  to  the  seal  islands  in  Bering  Sea, 
and  freciuently  visited  the  seal  rookeries  on  the  same.    *    *    •     i  am 
not  now,  nor  never  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  present  lessees  of 
the  seal  islands. 

Charley  Hayuks,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  a 
resident  of  this  village  and  is  chief  of  police  of 
same.    He  certifies  tliat  the  evidence  given  by    Charley  Hayuks,  p.  Z12. 
Weckenunesch   is   correct.    »     *     •      [Charley 
Hayuks  understands  and  speaks  English  fairly  well.] 

James    Hay  ward,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  My  age  is  32 
years;  I  reside  at  Victoria,  British  Columbia;  oc- 
cupation, seaman.     I  went  <m  a  sealing  voyage   Jamet  Hayxcard,p.3Ql. 
in  1887  as  boat  steerer  on  the  American  schooner 
Vanderhilt.    •    *     *     In  1888  I  went  in  the  American  schooner  Ghas. 
IJ.  Wilson    *    •    *     as  boat  steerer.    •     *    *     In  1890  I  went  in  an 
American  schooner  (I  can  not  give  her  name)  as  boat-steerer.    •    •    • 
In  1891  I  went  as  boat-steerer  in  the  American  schooner  City  of  San 
Diego. 

Capt.  M.  A.  Healy,  having  been  duly  sworn, deposes  and  says:  I  am 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States.    I  am  now  and 
have  been  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  an  ofiBcer    M.  A.  Healy,  j>.27. 
in  the  United  States  Revennc  Marine  Service,  and 
have  been  on  duty  nearly  all  tlie  time  in  the  waters  of  the  North  Pacific, 
Bering  and  Arctic  Seas.    For  the  past  six  years  I  have  been  in  com- 
mand of  the  United  States  revenue  steamer  Bear,  prior  to  which  time 
I  had  command  of  the  United  States  revenue  steamer  Corwin  for  six 
years;  both  of  which  vessels  were  employed  almost  exclusively  in  navi- 
gating the  waters  of  Bering  Sea,  guarding  the  seal  islands,  and  pro- 
te<'ting  the  seals  found  in  those  waters  from  destruction  by  poaching 
vessels  engaged  in  what  is  known  as  pelagic  sealing.    My  first  voyage 
was  made  to  the  seal  islands  in  1809,  and  1  have  cruised  annually  for 
the  last  twelve  years  in  the  Alask.an  waters  about  the  Pribilof  Islands 
up  to  the  present  time.    My  ofiicial  position  and  the  character  of  my 
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entployinont,  as  well  as  natural  inclination,  has  given  me  an  oppor- 
tunity for  familiarizing  myself  with  the  character  of  the  fur-seal  in- 
dustry and  the  habits  of  tlie  seals,  and  has  also  brought  me  in  contact 
with  many  jjeojile  engaged  in  the  hunling  of  the  fur-seals,  and  of  the 
general  metliods  employed  in  catching  them. 

Max  Heilbronner,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am 
the  secretary  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company 

Max Beilhoiiner,p.W9.  of  San  Francisco,  and  as  such  have  custody  of  all 
accounts  of  said  company. 

John  A.  Henriques,  of  New  London,  Conn.,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes 
and  says:  I  am  G5  years  of  age,  and  a  captain  in 

e/.^.  Heiir»g«e»,p.3i.  tlie  U.  S.  Revenue  Marine,  and  have  been  in  the 
service  for  twenty-nine  years.  In  the, fall  of  1868 
I  was  ordered  to  Sitka,  and  in  the  spring  of  1809  received  instructions 
to  proceed  at  once  with  the  revenue  steamer  Uncoln  to  Bering  Sea  in 
order  to  protect  the  seal  life  from  depredations,  information  having  been 
received  that  seal  skins  had  been  taken  from  the  Pribilof  Islands  by 
unauthorized  persons  during  the  previous  season.  On  the  4th  of  May, 
1809,  I  left  Sitka  for  Kodiak;  on  the  13th  of  May  I  left  Kodiak  pursu- 
ant to  orders,  with  14  men  of  the  Second  Artillery  and  the  commissioned 
officer,  Lieut.  Mast.  Thence  proceeded  to  the  Pribilof  Islands,  touching 
at  IJnalaska.  '  n  May  22  I  landed  a  portion  of  the  troops  and  Lieut. 
Barnes,  of  the  Revenue  Service,  with  rations  and  stores,  on  St.  Paul  Is- 
land, one  of  the  Pribilof  group.  The  troops  were  here  hindcd  for  the 
purjjose  of  enftncing  the  United  States  statute  providing  for  tlie  protec- 
tion of  seal  life.  Lieut.  Barnes  had  charge  of  St.  Paul  Island,  and  no 
seals  were  allowed  to  be  killed,  except  a  sufficient  number  for  the  food 
of  the  natives,  and  these  were  to  be  killed  only  under  the  direction  of 
said  Lieut.  Barnes. 

After  landing  I  called  the  natives  together,  and  through  an  interpre- 
ter informed  tliem  of  the  purport  of  the  orders  and  directions  of  the 
Treasury  De])artment  in  relation  to  the  island  and  the  natives  readily 
agreed  to  follow  sueh  instructions.  I  had  heard  from  the  natives  that 
seals  were  very  timid,  and  thereupon  ordered  all  the  dogs  on  the  island 
to  be  killed,  which  order  was  executed  within  ten  minutes  after  it  was 
given.  I  further  asked  the  natives  to  surrender  all  flrearnis  in  their 
possession  until  the  close  of  the  sealing  season,  so  that  tlie  sound  of 
the  firing  of  the  same  nnght  not  distui'b  the  seals;  this  also  tliey  im- 
mediately did.  During  the  time  I  was  on  the  island  I  particularly 
noticed  the  care  that  the  natives  took  not  to  disturb  the  seal  rookeries, 
even  warning  some  of  our  party  from  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form 
in  the  neighborliood  of  such  rookeries.  On  May  24th  I  landed  Lieut. 
Henderson,  of  the  Revenue  Marine,  on  St.  George  Island  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  troops,  their  stores  and  equipments.  L  eut.  Henderson 
was  vested  with  tlie  same  autliority  on  St.  George  Island  that  Lieut. 
Barnes  had  on  St.  Paul  Island.  Here  I  also  had  an  interview  with  the 
natives  as  on  St.  Paul  Island,  and  tliey  too,  readily  complied  with  the 
orders  in  relation  to  dogs  and  the  use  of  firearms  above  stated.  Every 
precaution  tliat  was  possible  was  taken  by  the  Government  officers  to 
protect  the  seal  life  on  the  islands  and  also  to  prevent  the  breeding 
rookeries  from  being  disturbed  in  any  way. 

Q.  What  is  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation  ? — A.  My  name 
is  William  lltMison:  I  am  30  years  old:  I  reside 

Wm.  Benson,  p.  48S.  in  tliis  city;  I  have  been  occupied  in  seal-hunting 
for  about  eight  years. 
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Q.  Are  you  a  citizen  of  the  United  States? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wliat  State  are  you  a  resident  of? — A.  The  State  of  California, 

William  S.  Hereford,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  I 
am  39  years  of  age,  and  am  a  physician.    I  liold 
the  degree  of  B.  S.,  Santa  Clara  College,  S.  J.,    ^.  S.  Hereford,  p.  S2. 
year  1874,  also  a  regular  giaduate  of  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  year  1877;  am  a  regu- 
lar practitioner  of  medicine  and  surgery. 

I  entered  the  service  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  August, 
1880,  for  the  purpose  of  being  one  of  the  resident  physicians  on  the 
seal  islands,  and  was  contiiuiously  in  their  employ  until  May,  1890,  at 
which  time  I  went  into  the  employ  of  the  North  American  Commercial 
Company  in  the  same  capacity  until  the  latter  part  of  August,  1891, 
having  left  by  resignation.  I  was  in  the  service  of  the  Alaska  Com- 
mercial Com])any  almost  ten  years  and  with  the  North  American  Com- 
mercial Company  about  fifteen  months,  and  had  a  total  connection  with 
the  seal  islands  a  little  over  ten  years.  Seal  and  seal  life  being  the 
only  and  all-absorbing  topic  of  conversation,  business,  food,  etc.,  equally 
with  the  natives  as  ourselves,  one  naturally  becomes  almost  as  familiar 
with  the  fur-seals  and  their  habits  as  a  farmer  would  with  those  of  the 
cattle  and  horses  on  his  tiirin,  or  a  hunter  of  the  animals  by  whom  he 
is  surrounded  in  the  woods,  and  by  the  killing  of  which  he  gains  a  live- 
lihood, both  as  a  means  of  sustenance  and  article  of  commerce. 

In  my  capacity  of  physician  and  surgeon  to  the  sealing  companies, 
i.  e.,  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  and  the  North  American  Com- 
mercial Company,  I  was  stationed  the  first  year,  i.  e.,  1880  and  1881,  at 
St.  George  Island,  and  in  1881  and  1882  at  Unalaska,  at  which  time  my 
duties  required  me  to  sail  from  Unalaska  to  Attn,  Belkofskie,  Atka, 
Unga,  etc.  I  have  been  from  Kadiak  to  Attn  and  have  visited  the 
way  places  between  those  points.  I  have  also  in  the  same  capacity 
made  three  trips  to  St.  Michaels,  Norton  Sound,  one  of  which  trips  on 
account  of  the  ice  carried  me  over  on  to  the  Kussian  coast  and  as  far 
north  as  the  Bering  Straits.  I  have  also  visited  St.  Matthews  Island, 
though  never  having  landed,  passed  by  St.  Lawrence  Island,  etc. 
After  1882  I  was  at  St.  Paul  Island,  with  the  exception  of  my  vacations 
in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  until  18:»0  and  1891,  when  I  was  again  plaied 
on  St.  George  Island.  My  knowledge  is  from  personal  observation  and 
experience,  as  well  as  from  conversation  with  the  natives,  liaving  be- 
come more  or  less  intimately  acquainted  with  the  language  spoken  by 
the  natives  of  the  islands. 

William  Hermann,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  by 
occupation  a  seal  and  otter  hunter.     My  p-esent 
residence  is  in  San  Francisco.     I  have  been  en-    Wm.  Hermann,  p.  ii^. 
gaged  in  seal  and  otter  hunting  eleven  years  in 
the  Okhotsk  Sea  and  the  North  Pacific. 

Emin  Hertz,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  as  follows:    That 
he  is  42  years  of  age  and  a  naturalized  citizen  of 
tlie  French  Republic;  that  he  lives  in  the  city  of  Umin  Hertz, p.  587. 
I'aris  and  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Emin  Hertz 
&  Cie. ;  tliat  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  fui-  business  for  eighteen  years, 
during  which  time  he  has  Ix-cn  in  the  haljit  of  purchnsing  seal-skins; 
that  he  has  personally  handled  many  thimsands  ot  said  fur  seal  skins, 
and  that  he  has  a  general  and  detailed  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
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business  of  dealing  in  fur  skius  in  the  city  of  Paris,  and  the  character 
and  difference  which  distinguish  the  several  kinds  of  skins  which  are 
on  the  market. 

That  the  said  Arm  of  Einin  Hertz  &  Cie  has  existed  for  ten  years,  be- 
ing the  successors  of  Goetze  &  Cie.,  who  were  established  since  1873, 
trading  in  furs  generally  and  dealing,  ever  since  the  establishment  of 
the  firm,  in  seal  skins,  undressed,  dressed,  and  dyed;  that  their  busi- 
ness is  carried  on  at  11  line  Dieu,  in  said  city  of  Paris. 

Arthur  Hirschel,  being  duly  sworn,  says:  I  am  39  years  of  age,  a 

British  subject,  and  a  resident  of  London,  Eng- 

Arthur  Hirschel,  p.  563.  land.     lam  and  for  the  past  twenty  years  have 

been  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Hirschel  &  Meyer, 

which  traTisacts  a  general  fur  business  at  London,  with  branch  estab- 

lishnieuts  at  Paris,  Leipzig.  Moscow,  Shanghai,  and  elsewhere.    About 

one  tenth  part  of  the  firm's  business  consists  in  dealing  in  fur-seal  skins, 

of  which  about  15,000  are  annually  bought  by  it.     I  am  familiar  with  the 

character  and  extent  of  the  fur-seal  industry  in  London,  and  I  believe 

that  the  following  data  relating  to  it  are  correct. 

Norman  Hodgson,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  saith:  I  reside  at 

Port  Townsend,  State  of  Washington,  and  am  a 

Norman  Hodgson,  p.  366.fur-seal  hunter  by  occupation.     1  have  engaged 

in  that  pursviit  tmiv  seasons,  in  the  years  1887, 

1888, 1889,  and  1891.    I  sailed  in  vessels  clearing  from  Port  Townsend 

two  seasons,  and  in  others  from  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  for  two 

seasons. 

Jndreio  J.  Hoffman,  p.  Q.  What  is  your  name,  age,  residence,  and 
*^^'  occupation? — A.  My   name  is  Andrew   J.  Hoff- 

man; age,  24;  residence,  San  Francisco;  occu- 
pation, seal-hunter. 

Q.  Are  you  a  citizen  of  the  United  States? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  What  State  are  you  a  resident  of? — A.  The  State  of  California. 

Q.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  catching  seals  in  the  Pacific  and  Bering 
Sea,  and  for  how  long? — A.  I  have  been  engaged  in  sealing  there  for 
three  years  last  past. 

E.  Hofstad,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  I  reside  at  Sitka. 

My  present  occupation  is  that  of  a  seal-hunter. 

E.  Hofstadjp.  260.         Am  at  present  mate  of  the  sealingschooner  Clara, 

of  Sitka.     Have  hunted  seal  in  the  North  Pacific 

Ocean  for  the  past  three  years. 

O.  Holm,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside  at  What- 
com, Wash.     I  am   part   owner  of   the  sealing 

E.  Holm,  p.  368.  schooner  Challenge,  and  was  on  board  of  her  last 

season  in  Bering  Sea. 

Edward  Hughes,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  52  years 
of  age,  and  I  was  born  in  Wales.     I  am  a  citizen 
Edward  Hughes,  p.  36.    of  the  United  States,  where  I  have  resided  for 
thirty  five  years,  of  which  twenty-eight  years  have 
been  spent  in  Alaska.     For  eighteen  years  I  have  been  cook  or  stew- 
ard on  board  vessels  doing  business  in  the  North  Pacific  and  in  Bering 
Sea,  along  the  entire  coast  of  Alaska  from  Sitka  to  Norton  Sound  and 
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all  along  and  around  the  Aleutian  Islands  as  far  west  as  Attn  Island, 
and  also  along  the  coast  of  Siberia  as  lar  as  Plover  Bay.  In  all  those 
years  I  have  met  and  talked  with  liunters,  trapi^rs,  traders,  and  miners, 
whose  business  called  them  into  Alaskan  waters.  »  »  *  x  have 
been  steward  and  cook  at  the  company's  house  for  the  lessees  since 
1882. 

Imihap,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  65  years 
old,  and  a  resident  of  Aguis.     Certifies  evidence  ,  -^ 

given  by  Dick  or  Ehenchesut  to  be  true.  im%nap,p.  6m. 

Alferd  Irving,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  about  46 
years  old,  and  am  a  native  Makah  Indian,  and  re- 
side  on  the  Neah    Bay  Reservation,  State    of     Alferd  Irving,  p  386. 
Washington,  United  States  of  America.    My  oc- 
cupation is  hunting  and  fishing,  and  I  am  one  of  the  headmen  of  my 
tribe.    I  am  master  and  one  half  owner  of  the  schooner  Mary  Farlcer. 
I  have  been  engaged  in  hunting  seals  ever  since  I  was  old  enough. 

Q.  What  is  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation? — A.  My  name 
is    Gustave    Isaacson;    age,  46;  residence,  San    „    ,      , 
Francisco;  occupation!  hunting  seals.  Gustave  Isaacson,  p.  m. 

Q.  Are  you  an  American  citizen? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  catching  seals  in 
the  Pacific  or  Bering  Sea? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  period  ? — A.  I  have  been  principally  occupied  in 
otter  hunting  at  the  beginning  of  the  seasons;  at  short  intervals  I  have 
been  sealing. 

Q.  For  how  many  years? — A.  Since  1872;  but  princii)ally  from  the 
other  side,  the  Okliotsch  Sea  side;  since  1884  on  this  side. 

Q.  Have  you  been  master  of  vessels  thus  engaged? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
for  eight  years  on  the  Japan  side,  and  one  year  on  this  side. 

Ishka,  being  duly  sworn,  dei)oses  and  says:  My  age  is  about  60 
years.    I  am  a  native  Indian  of  the  Makah  tribe, 
and  reside  on  the  reservation  at  the  Neah  Bay     ishka,p.3S7. 
Agency,   in   the   State  of  Washington,   United 
Stetes  of  America.     I  am  by  occupation  a  fislierman.     I  have  hunted 
seals  along  the  coast  ever  since  I  was  old  enough  to  do  so. 

Victor  Jacobson,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  I  am  31  years 
of  age,  by  occujiation  a  seal  hunter.  I  reside  at 
Victoria,  British  Columbia.  lam  a  British  sub-  Victor Jackobson, p. 328. 
ject.  Have  been  engaged  in  sealing  for  eleven 
years;  ten  years  as  master.  Am  now  master  and  owner  of  schooner 
Mary  Kllen  and  owner  of  schooner  Minnie.  I  have  sealed  from  Colum- 
bia River  along  the  coast,  north  and  west,  to  the  Aleutian  Islands,  pas- 
sages, and  in  Bering  Sea. 

Hugo  Jaeckel,  being  duly  sworn,  sajs:  I  am  44  years  of  age,  a  citi- 
izen  of  the  United  States,  and  a  resident  of  the 
city  of  New  York.    I  am  the  present  owner  of  the     Hugo  .Taeckel,  p.  530. 
business  which,  since  the  year  1878,  has  been  car- 
ried on  in  tlie  city  of  New  York  under  th<!  name  of  Asch  «&  Jaeckel.    I 
have  been  in  the  fur  business  since  I  was  16  years  old,  and  am  now  en- 
gaged in  the  wholesale  manufacture  of  furs.    I  do  a  large  business  in 
fur-seal  skins,  and  between  1885  and  18UU  auuually. 
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James  Jamieson,  being  first  duly  8W(»rii,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  23 
yeaio  old,  an«i  am  by  0(cui)ation  a  seaman ;  I  tg- 

Jot.  JamUion,p.S29.     side  at  Victoria,  Hiitish  Columbia.    In  March, 

1887,  1  joined  the  British  sealinji  schooner  Mary 

Taylor,    •    •    •    We  went  on  a  cruise  for  seal ;  I  was  a  boat  puller, 

•  •  •  In  January,  1888,  I. joined  the  3/(>«H^rt»»  C/m>/:  •  •  •  I 
was  mate  on  this.vessel.  lu  January,  1889,  I  8hii)i)ed  as  a  boat  steerer 
on  the  British  sealing  schooner  Theresa.  •  •  •  In  January,  18!H), 
I  shipped  as  a  boat  steerer  on  the  sealing  sehmmer  Mollie  Adams, 
•  *  •  In  January,  1891,  I  shipped  as  a  seaman  on  the  British  seal- 
ing schooner  Jl/««cot.  •  •  •  I  left  the  j1/((«c<>^  and  joined  the  British 
schooner  Venture.  •  •  •  I  shipped  as  a  seaman  and  hunter  on  the 
British  schooner  Venture.  •  •  •  lu  February,  1892,  I  joined  the 
British  sealing  schooner  Minnie, 

Q.  What  is  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occjipation  ? — A.  My  name 
is  Frank  Johnson;  age,  3;};   occui»ation,  master 

^Vank  JoAjwon,  |).  440.  mariner;  residence,  San  Francisco. 

Q.  Are  you  an  American  citizen  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  catching  seals  in 
the  Pacific  or  Bering  Sea! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  period  ! — A.  About  ten  years,  off  and  on.  I  have 
been  otter  hunting  some  years;  about  half. 

Q.  Have  you  been  master  of  vessels  thus  engaged! — A.  No,  sir;  this 
will  be  my  first  time  this  year. 

Q.  What  position  did  you  occupy! — A.  Hunter  and  mate  two  yeaxs. 

J.  Johnson,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside  on  Douglas 

Island,  Alaska.    I  have  spent  six  years  of  my  life 

JoAnson,  J.  p.  331.         sealing.    I    have  been  sailing    master  of    the 

schooner  San  Diego,  the  Penlope  of  Victoria,  the 

Ada  tinder  the  German  flag,  the  Roncoe  of  San  Francisco.    Have  been 

either  master,  mate,  or  hunter  on  all  these  ves.sels. 

Jack  Johnson,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  39  years 

old,  and  was  born  at  Tongrass,  and  now  live  at 

Jack  Johnson,  p.  282.     Wrangel.    Am  a  hunter  by  occupation,  and  have 

hunted  fur-seal  in  Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  using 

shotguns  exclusively. 

Selwish  Johnson,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  about 

30  ye^irs  old;  am  a  native  Makah  Indian,  and  re- 

SehcUh  Johnson,  p.  388.  side  at  Neah  Bay,  on  the   Indian  Bcservation, 

State  of  Washington,  United  States  of  America. 

My  occupation  is  that  of  hunting  and  fishing.     I  have  been  engaged  in 

catching  seals  ever  since  I  was  old  enough  to  do  so,  and  have  always 

hunted  with  a  spear. 

Johnnie  Johntin,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  belong  to 
Klawak,  where  I  was  born.    Am  now  living  at 
Johnnie  Johntin,  p. 282.  Shakan.     Am  by  occui)ation  a  hunter;  have  l)een 
hunting  seal  and  hnid  animals  since  a  boy;  have 
always  hunted  seal  off  Prince  of  A\'ale8  Island  in  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer. 
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Personally  apptared  before  me,  Thomas  N.  MoUoy,  consul  of  the 
United    States  of   America  for  Newfonndlaud, 
James  Glavine  Joy,  master  mariner  of  St.  Johns,    jaa.  G.  Joy,  p.  591. 
aforesaid,  who  being  duly  sworn  before  iiie,  upon 

his  oath  says:  I  have  been  twenty-four  years  prosecuting  the  seal 
fishery  on  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  Labrador,  and  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, nine  years  of  which  I  have  commanded  a  steamer. 

Kah-chack-t«e,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes,  and  says:  I  am  the  chief 
of  the  Huchenoos.     I  am  a  pretty  old  man.    I 
don't  do  anything;  am  the  gentlemau  of  my  tribe.    Kah-chuck-tee,  p.  248. 
My  tribe  live  by  catching  herring,  from  which  they 
make  oil,  and  dispose  of  it  to  the  Indians  of  other  tribes,  which  come 
here  in  large  numbers.    I  have  visited  all  the  inlets  and  islands  in 
Chatham  Stmnd  and  other  parts  of  Alaska  as  far  as  Sitka. 

Percy  Kahiktday,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  Am  48  years 
old;  was  born  at  and  reside    n  Sitka.      Have 
hunted  seal  every  summer  since  1  was  a  small  boy.    p.  Kahihtdaji,p.  261. 
Have  never  been  to  Bering  Sea. 

Samuel  Kahoorof,  a  native  of  Attu  Island,  52  years  of  age,  being 
duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a  hunter  of 
the  .sea-otter  and  blue  fox,  and  have  lived  in  this    Sami.  Kahoorof, p.  2U. 
vicinity  all  my  life.    Il.ave  never  hunted  the  fur- 
seal.    Our  hunting  grounds  are  about  Attu,  Agattu,  and  the  Semichi 
Islands. 

Philip  Kashevaroif,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says.     Am  47 
years  old;  born  at  and  reside  in  Sitka.     Am  by 
.  occupation  a  mariner.    The  last  year  I  spent  hunt-    p.  Kathevaroff,  p.  261. 
ing  seal  on  the  schooner  Allie  Alger. 

Kaskan,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  belong  to  the  Chil- 
cat  tribe  of  Indians.    I  have  traded  with  other 
tribes  up  Lynn  Canal  and  as  far  north  as  the    Kaskan,p.2i7. 
Yukon  River,  and  down  the  coast  aa  far  as  Wran- 
gel. 

King  Kaskwa,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  born  at 
Howkaii,  and  reside  there.    Have  lived  there  all 
my  life,  and  am  now  a  very  old  man,  about  65    King  Kaskwa,p.  295. 
years  old.    My  occupation  is  that  of  a  hunter. 
Have  hunted  inr-seals  thirteen  years  or  more.     Have  always  hunted 
them  ill  Dixons  Entrance  and  off  Prince  of  Wales  Island  between  March 
and  June. 

Jim  Kasooh,  being  duly  sworn,  depo.ses  and  says:  I  was  bom  at 
Howkan  and  have  lived   there  all  my  life.    Am 
about  45  years  old.     1  am  by  ()c<-upation  a  hunter,  jim  Kasooh,  p.  296. 
Have  liuntcd  fur  seal  for  eight  years.     Always 
limited  in  Dixons  Entrance  and  off  Prince  of  Wales  Island  in  May  and 
June. 

3  B  s 
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James  Kean,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside  in 

Victoria,  Hritisli  Columbia;  my  ocH-upatioii  is  that 

Ja».  Kean,  p.  MS.  of  a  seaman  and  seal  hunter.     [  first  went  scal- 

htintiug  in  1889  on  the  schooner  Oscar  and  Eattie. 

•    •    •    In  1890  I  went  out  in  the  Walter  Rich. 

Albert  Keetnuck,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  27 years 

old.     Was  born  and  live  at  Killisiioo.    Make  her- 

Albert  Keetnuck, p.  250.  ring  oil,  cut  wood,  and  grow  potatoes  and  turnips. 

The  herringoil  I  make  I  sell  to  other  Indians,  and 

the  i>otatoes  and  turnips  I  disjwse  of  to  the  white  men  around  the 

sound,  and  sell  the  wood  to  the  fish  company.    My  business  calls  me 

away  from  this  place  to  the  different  iidets and  islands  aroundCliathaiu 

Sound.    •     •     *    The  Indians  who  buy  my  tish  oil  belong  to  tribes 

who  live  long  distances  away. 

James  Kennedy,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  I  am 

now  residing  in  San  Francisco.     My  occupation 

Jot.  Kennedy,  p.  U9.     is  that  of  a  sailor.    I  went  to  the  North  Pacific 

and  Bering  Sea  on  the  schooner  Majjgie  Ross,  of 

which  Captain  Olsen  was  master,  in  the  early  part  of  Slay,  1884.    I 

shipped  as  a  boat-puller. 

Mike  Kethusduck,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  Am  .50 years 
old:  was  born  at  and  reside  in  Sitka;  am  by  oc- 

ififceS^eHitt»di«!*;,|).262.cupation  a  hunter;  have  hunted  seals  every  sea- 
son since  I  was  a  small  boy. 

George  Ketwooschish,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  Am  30 
years  of  age;  born  in  and  have  lived  at  Killisnoo 
Geo.  £:e(rooo«cAi8fe,p.251. all  my  life.     Belong  to  the  Thlinkct    tribe  of  In- 
dians.    1  am  a  herring  fisherman  by  occupation. 
I  make  herring  oil  which  I  sell  to  the  ])eople  of  other  tribes  ah)ng  the 
coast.    They  come  a  long  distance  to  buy  it  of  me.    I  visit  all  the  is- 
lands and  rocks  in  following  my  business,  in  Chatham  Sound. 

Kickiana,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  That  he  is  20  years 
of  age;  is  a  native  of  Secliart  village,  and  a  son 

Kickiana,  p.  30S.  of  Clat-ka-koi.    Last  year  he  went  north  in  the 

shooner  Ariel,  and  spent  one  and  one-half  months 
in  Bering  Sea. 

[Kickiana  understands  and  speaks  English  fairly  well.] 

James  Kiernan,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a 

master  mariner  by  ])r(ifessi()n,  and  a  resident  of 

Jai.  Kiernan,  p.  449.      California.     I  have  been  cngiiged  in  seal  hunting 

since  1843.     My  first  voyage  was  from  Newport, 

E.  I.,  to  the  east  coast  of  Sontii   America,  at  Lobos  Island,  off  the 

mouth  of  the  river  Platte,  at  Castillos  Island,  and  on  the  east  coast  of 

Patagonia.     Afterwards  I  went  to  the  Falkland   Islands,  to  the  South 

Shetland  Islands,  and  to  the  west  coast  of  Patagonia.     In  those  days 

we  killed  the  seals  on  land  with  clubs,  but  all  those  rookeries  have  since 

been  destroyed  through  the  constant  hunting  of  the  seals.    ^Vfterwards  I 

came  to  California  and  mad(?  my  first  seal  hunting  voyage  in  tlie  North 

Pacific  in  18(i8,  and  in  more  recent  years  in  Bering  Sea.     I  have  given 

much  attention  to  the  study  of  seal  life,  as  well  as  to  the  methods  of 
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limiting  in  the  sea,  and  the  consequent  effect  of  this  upon  the  possible 
L'\ termination  of  the  seal.  *  *  *  The  last  vessel  I  went  out  in  was 
the  Sophie  /Sutherland,  during  the  season  of  1891.  I  went  as  sailing 
master. 

Louis  Kimmel,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a  resident 
of  Lafayette,  lud.,  and  am  03  years  of  age.    Dur- 
ing the  years  18S-'  and  1883  was  the  assistant    LouU  Kimmel,  p.  113. 
Treasury  agent,  located  on  the  St.  George  Island, 
of  the  Pribilof  group.     I  arrived  on  the  island  May  31, 1882,  and  re- 
mained there  continuously  UTitil  the  latter  part  of  July,  1883. 

While  on  the  island  I  studied  the  habits  of  the  fur-seals  in  order 
that  I  might  be  able  to  perform  my  official  duty. 

Francis  Eobert  King-Hall,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I 
am  a  subject  of  Her  Britannic  Majestv,  late  of  the 
Eleventh  Hu.ssars,  a  son  of  Sir"  William  King-  f™""*  ^-  ^"'i/-^««. 
Hall,  K.  c.  B.,  admiral  in  the  British  navy.  I  am 
35  years  of  age,  a  journalist  by  profession,  residing  in  New  York  City. 
In  1891,  as  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald,  I  was  detailed  to 
investigate  into  the  methods  of  pelagic  sealing.  1  proceeded  to  Victo- 
ria, arriving  about  the  25th  of  June,  and  procured  passage  on  board 
the  sealing  schooner  Otto. 

Kinkooga,  being  duly  swoni,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  born  at  Yak- 
utat  and  have  lived  there  all  my  life.    I  am  about 
40  years  old,  I  think.    By  occu))ation  I  am  a     Kinkooga,  p.  240. 
hunter;  have  killed  a  few  fur  seal  in  my  life. 

Charlie  Klanaiieck,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  bom 
at  Sitka,  and   am  now  a  very  old  man;  have 
lived  at  Wrangle  twenty   years;  have   been  a  ges'""'"*  ^^'"""""''''  -P- 
hunter  all  my  life.    A  long  time  ago  I  hunted  seal 
"with  a  spear,  but  of  late  years  have  used  the  shotgun. 

James  Klonacket,  being  duly  sworn,  dei)08es  and  says :  I  was  born  at 
Klinquan,  and  have  lived  at  Howkan  a  great 
many  years.    I  am  now  a  very  old  man  and  am  a     Jo*-  Klonacket,  p.  283. 
hunter  by  occupation ;   have  hunted  fur-seal  for 
twelve  seasons  off  Prince  of  Wales  Island. 

Koiikonal,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  one  of  the 
headmen  of  the  tribe  of  Neltuskin  village;  am 
CO  years  of  age;  was  born  at  and  have  lived  at    Konkonal,  p.  251. 
Killisnoo  all  my  life;  have  always  made  it  my 
business  to  catch  herring  and  make  oil,  which  I  have  disposed  of  to 
Indians  of  other  tribes,  who  come  a  long  distance  to  buy  it. 

Ilobert  Kooko,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  born  in 
Victoria,  British  Columbia;  moved  ttom  Victoria 
to  Howkan,  Alaska,   when   I   was   a   small  boy;    Robert  Kooko, p.  296. 
have  hunted  fur-seal  for  three  years  in  Dixims 
Entrance  and  off  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  in  the  month  of  May. 

Frank  Korth,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  saith:  I  reside  at  Port 
Etches,  Prince  William  Soun<l,  Alaska,  and  have 
lived  ill  the  Territ<jry  for  the  last  eight  years.     I    l''rauk  Korth,  p.  235. 
am  the  agent  for  a  fur-trading  company  at  this 
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place,  but  never  had  any  personal  experience  in  fur-seal  liunting.  I 
am,  however,  well  acquainted  with  the  coast  of  Alaska  from  Prince 
"William  Sound  to  Unimak  Pass. 

Jacob  Kotchooten,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a  na- 
tive of  St.  Paul  Island,  Alaska,  and  I  am  40  years 

Jacob  Kotahooten, p.  iSl.of  s\ge.  I  am  a  native  sealer,  and  have  worked 
among  seals  on  St.  Paul  Island  all  my  life. 

John  Kowineet,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  Am  48  years 

old;  born  at  and  reside  in  Sitka;  oc<upation,  a 

John  Kowineet, p. 26H.     hunter;  have  hunted  seals  every  season  since  I 

can  remember. 
C.  F.  Emil  Krebs,  having  been  duly  sworn,  dejmses  and  says:  I  am  a 
native  of  Libau,  Russia,  49  years  old,  and  an 
C.  F.  Emil Srebs, p.iSi.Amer'H'an  citizen, duly  naturalized, and  a  resident 
of  San  Fiancisco,  Cal.    I  first  went  to  Alaska  in 
1869  for  the  American- Itussian  Commercial  Company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  was  stationed  at  Atka  as  a  fur-trader,  where  I  remained  two 
years.     In  1871  I  entered  the  service  of  Hutchinson,   Kohl  &  Co., 
lessees  from  Itussia  of  the  right  to  take  seals  ui)on  the  Commander 
Islands,  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  Coi)i)er  Island  of  tliis  group,  and 
so  remained  constantly  for  ten  years,  until  1881,  without  once  leaving 
my  i>ost  of  duty.    In  this  position  the  liabits  of  the  seals,  the  condition 
of  the  rookeries,  the  best  methods  of  obtaining  seal-skins  for  market, 
and,  in  general,  everything  in  and  about  the  business  of  my  employers 
on  the  island,  received  my  careful  and  constant  attention. 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  Ivan  Krukoft",  who,  being  duly  sworn, 
deposes  and  says:  I  am  Ki  yeais  of  age,  a  native 

Ivan  Krukoff,  p.  208.  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  have  lived  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Makushin  all  my  life. 

Nicoli  Krukoff,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  43  years 
of  age,  and  was  born  at  Sitka,  Alaska.     I  can 
Nicoli  Krukoff,  p.  132.    rea<l  and  speak  the  IJussian,  Aleut,  and  English 
languages.     I  came  to  St.  Paul  Island  in  1869, 
and   have  been  here  ever  sijice,  constantly  employed  among  the  fur 
seals,  and  I  have  had  daily  experience  in  all  the  branches  of  the  busi- 
ness, from  driving  the  seal  to  preparing  the  skins  for  shipment,  and  I 
am  at  present  the  second  chief  on  St.  Paul  Island,  to  which  position  I 
was  appointed  in  1891. 

Aggie  Knshin,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  bom  at 
Simshoe,  Kurih?  Islands,  and  am  37  years  of  age. 
Aggie  Kuihin,  p.  128.     1  came  to  St.  Paul  Island  in  1867,  and  have  resided 
here  ever  since.     1  can  read  and  write  in  the  Kiis 
sian  and  Aleut  languages,  and  am  able  to  interpret  the  one  into  the 
other;  aid  I  understand  the  English  language  fairly  well.    At  i)resent 
and  for  several  years  past  1  am  assistant  priest  in  the  Greek  Catho- 
lic Church.      My  occupation  on  the  island  is  that  of  native  sealer, 
and  I  have  been  such  since  1870.     1  have  a  thorough  kimwledge  of  the 
taking  of  fur  seals  for  skins  in  all  its  details  as  it  has  been  done  on  St, 
Paul  Island  since  187U. 
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Olaf  Kviiiii,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  saitli :  I  reside  on  Green 
Island,  in  Prince  William   Sound,   Alaska,  and 
have  lived  in  the  Territory  for  the  last  10  years,    oiaf  Kvam,p.  235. 
I  am  a  mariner  by  occupation,  but  of  late  years 
Iiavebeen  engaged  in  huntiugfui-bearinganimals. 

George  Lacheek,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  Am  40  years  of 
age;  born  at  and  live  in  Sitka.    Am  by  occupa- 
tion  seal-hunter  in  sumiuer  and  deer-hunter  in    George  Lacheek,  p.  26i. 
winter.     Have  hunted  seal  every  season  since  a 
small  boy.    Have  always  hunted  off  Sitka  Sound. 

James  Laflin,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  60 
years  of  age.  I  have  resided  in  San  Francisco  ,  ,  ^. 
the  l.ist  tbrty-two  years.  I  am  by  occupation  -'""^es  Latin,,,,.  i5l. 
shii)ping  agent  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  fit  out  all  the  whaling 
fleet  that  leave  this  i)ort.  All  the  men  go  through  my  office.  Have 
fitted  out  forty-seven  whalers  this  year  and  have  three  more  in  port  to 
be  fitted  out.  I  also  fit  out  sealing  schooners — about  twelve  to  four- 
teen each  year.  I  have  also  owned  one  third  interest  as  managing 
owner  in  two  sealing  vessels.  I  handle  and  pay  off  over  1,000  seamen 
each  year  in  the  whaling  fleet  alone.  I  also  handle  and  ship  a  great 
many  men  (m  the  sealing  vessels.  I  often  converse  with  the  masters  of 
the  vessels  relative  to  the  fur  seal. 

Andrew  Laing,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  42  years 
of  age;  residence,  Victoria,  British  Columbia:  ,  ^ 
occupation,  trader.  I  went  out  as  trader  on  the  *'"''''"'  ^""'^'  ^'-  ^^*- 
W.  /'.  ISayirard,  of  which  I  was  part  owner,  in  the  years  of  1882,  1883, 
1884,  IS8.J,  1880,  1887,  1889,  and  1800.  In  1888  I  went  as  mate  on  the 
Favorite,  my  boat  having  been  seized  the  year  before  by  the  revenue 
cutter  liimh.  but  was  finally  released,  so  that  I  went  in  her  again  in 
1880  and  1890.  •  *  •  Prior  to  1880  I  nor  my  vessel  had  ever  been 
in  the  Bering  Sea  hunting,  but  had  cruised  along  the. coast  each  year 
from  the  Columbia  Kiver  to  Kadiak  Island,  and  then  returned  to  Vic- 
toria and  had  caught  seals  in  greater  or  less  numbers  each  year;  but  in 
1880  and  ea<'h  year  thereafter,  excepting  1891,  I  have  not  only  sealed 
on  the  coast,  but  have  also  been  in  the  IJering  Sea  hunting  seals. 

My  vessel  went  to  the  Bering  Sea  in  1891,  but  I  did  not  go  with  her. 

Sir  George  Curtis  Lampson,  baronet,  being  duly  sworn,  doth  depose 
and  .say:  (I)  That  he  is  J38  years  of  age  and  a  sub- 
ject of  Her  Britannic  Majesty.  That  he  is  the  son  SirG.  C.  Lampson, p. 56i. 
and  successor  of  the  late  Sir  Curtis  Lampson,  baro- 
net, who  founded  the  house  of  C-  M.  Lampson  about  the  year  1830.  Tiiat 
de|ionent  is  at  the  present  time  the  head  of  the  firm  of  C.  M.  Lampson 
&  Co.,  doing  business  at  04  Queen  street,  in  the  city  of  London.  That 
the  business  of  said  firm  is  that  of  commission  merchants,  engaged  in 
selling  and  in  buying  on  commission  fur  skins  of  varicms  kinds.  That 
his  said  firm  now  handle  and  for  many  years  last  past  have  handled  a 
greater  number  of  skins  of  fur-seals  than  all  the  other  firms  in  the 
world  put  together,  and  thiit  he  has  a  general  knowledge  f)f  the  char- 
a<-tei-  of  tire  business  of  buying  and  selling  fur  seal  skins.  That  his 
partner,  Mr.  Eniil  Teichmanii,  has  a  more  detailed  and  technical  knowl- 
edge of  the  business  than  (lci)oiient,  and  can  depose  in  respect  to  the 
technical  aspects  of  the  liusiness  in  more  detail  and  with  greater  ac- 
curacy than  deponent  would  wish  to  do. 
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•    •    •    Capt.  A.  W.  Lavender,    •    •    being  duly  sworn,  deposes 

and  says:  I  am  49  years  of  age,  a  citizen  of  the 

A.  w.  Lavender,  p.  265.  United  States,  and  a  resilient  of  Scotland,  South 

Dakota.     I  am  now,  and  have  been  for  two  years 

past,  employed  as  special  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department,  assigned 

to  duty  as  agent  in  charge  of  St.  George  Island. 

Edward  Nighl  Lawson,  being  duly  swoni,  deposes  and  saith:  I  re- 

sideat  St.  Pauls,  Kadiak  Island,  Alaska,  and  have 

E.  N.  Lawson,  p.  221.    jj^^^^  jj,  ^j^^  Territory  for  the  past  twelve  years. 

I  am  a  sea-otter  hunter  by  occupation  and  am  well  acquainted  with  the 
northwest  coast  from  San  Francisco  to  Unalaska. 

In  the  years  1878  and  1879  I  was  employed  as  a  fur  seal  hunter  on 
board  the  schooners  Favorite  and  Onward,  respectively,  both  of  Vic- 
toria, British  Columbia;  and  in  the  years  1884  and  1885  I  was  engaged 
in  the  same  capacity  on  the  schooners  Teresa  and  San  Diego,  respec- 
tively, both  hailing  from  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Isaac  Lenard,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  sind  saith :  I  reside  at  Bel- 
kofsky,  Alaska  Territory.     I  have  been  a  sea-otter 

Iiaac  Lenard,  p.  217.  jmnter  for  forty  years,  and  have  occasionally 
raided  the  Eussia  sea  islands. 

James  E.  Lennan,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  saith:  I  reside  at 
Port  Townsend,  State  of  Washington,  and  am  by 

Jos.  E.  Lennan,  p.  369.  occupation  master  and  pilot  of  steam  vessels  in 
the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  coastwise  to  the  Bering  Sea.  I  have 
had  eighteen  years'  experience  in  the  waters  of  Alaska,  and  am  well 
acquainted  with  the  Northwest  Coast  from  San  I^yancisco  t«  Attn  Is- 
land, inchuling  Bering  Sea  and  its  coast  line.  I  have  sailed  as  master 
of  trading  and  supply  vessels  for  a  number  of  years  in  Alaska,  and  in 
the  year  1887  was  master  of  a  sealing  schooner  clearing  from  Victoria. 

George  Liebes,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  My  age 

is  25,    I  reside  in  San  Francisco.     I  am  a  furrier  and  dealer  in  dressed 

and  raw  furs  by  occupation.    I  have  been  engaged 

George  Ltebea,  p.  510.     jjj  ^j^j^j.  |)usi„egg  for  the  last  six  years.     I  have 

been  going  to  Victoria  for  the  last  two  years  for  the  ])nrpose  of  buying 
both  land  and  sea  furs.  In  1890  1  examined  14,000  fur  seal  skins  that 
were  brought  down  on  a  tender  from  Sand  Point,  Alaska. 

Herman  Liebes,  being  duly  sworn,  says:  First.  That  he  is  50  years  of 
age  and  resides  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Herman  Liebes,  p.  512.    That  he  has  been  in  the  fur  business  since  he  was 
13  years  of  age,  and  established  in  his  own  busi- 
ness in  San  Francisco  in  the  year  1864.    That  he  first  began  to  buy  seal- 
skins in  the  year  18(55. 

Isaac  Liebes,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside  in 
San  Francis«o,  Cal.    I  am,  and  have  been  for  the 

Isaac  Lieies,  p.  452.  j^^g^  twenty  three  years,  by  occupation  a  fur  mer- 
cliant,  duiing  which  time  I  have  handled  more  raw  fur-seal  skins  than 
any  other  individual  in  the  United  States  or  Canada,  and  more  than 
any  firm  or  corporation  except  the  lessees  of  the  sealeries  of  the  Pribilof 
and  Connnandei-  islands.  I  claim  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all 
kinds  of  seal-skins,  and  from  all  thedilfcrent  localities,  and  can  readily 
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distinguish  oue  from  theotber.  I  am  also  thonmglily  familiar  with  the 
mode  of  capturing  the  seals,  both  on  land  and  in  the  water,  and  in  hand- 
ling, packing,  and  shipping  the  skius.  My  business  as  a  manufacturer 
of  furs  has  also  made  me  equallj^  familiar  with  the  dressed  and  dyed 
seal-skins.  The  greater  part  of  the  raw  seal-skiiis  which  have  passed 
through  my  hands  were  from  seals  captured  at  sea,  and  it  is  witli  this 
feature  of  seal-hunting  that  I  am  more  especially  familiar.  I  speak 
from  personal  observation  and  experience  in  describing  the  marine 
sealing  fleet  and  the  business  of  marine  seal-hunting. 

Sidney  Liebes,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  My  age  is 
22.     1  reside  in  San  Francisco,  and  am  by  occupa- 
tion a  furrier,  having  been  engaged  in  that  busi-     Siclney  Liebes,  p.  516. 
ness  for  the  last  six  years.    I  have  made  it  my 
business  to  examine  raw  seal  skins  brought  to  this  city  for  sale,  and 
am  familiar  with  the  dift'erent  kinds  of  seal-skins  in  tlie  market.     lean 
tell  from  an  examination  of  a  skin  whether  it  has  been  caught  on  the 
Kussian  or  American  side. 

James  Lighthouse,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a  na- 
tive Indian  of  Makali  tribe,  and  reside  at  Neah 
Bay,  on  tlie  Indian  Reservation,  in  the  State  of  Jaa.  Lighthouse,  p.  389. 
Washington,  United  States  of  America.    I  am 
about  55  yeiirs  of  age,  and  my  occupation  is  that  of  hunting  and  fish- 
ing.   I  am  tlie  owner  of  the  schooner  C.  C.  rerkinn.    I  have  been  en- 
gaged in  sealing  and  fishing  ever  since  I  was  old  enough  to  do  so. 
•     *    *     I  have  always  sealed  in  the  Strait  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca,  and 
arouiul  Ca])e  Flattery,  and  up  and  down  the  coast  from  Barclay  Sound 
to  the  Columbia  Eiver.    I  commenced  going  north  to  Barclay  Sound 
about  ten  years  ago. 

Caleb  Lindahl,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  46 
years  of  age.    I  reside  in  San  Francisco.     My  oc- 
cupation is  that  of  a  sealer.     I  first  went  sealing    Caleb  Lindahl, p.  456. 
in  the  Bering  Sea  in  1890  on  the  Mattie  T.  Dyer. 
I  was  employed  as  a  hunter. 

E.  W.  Littlejohn,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  saith:  I  reside  at 
San  Francisco,  Cal.     I  am  a  sea-otter  and  seal 
hunter  by  occupation,  and  am  now  master  of  the    e.  w.  Littlejohn, p,i5l. 
schooner /*e«ri,  which  is  engaged  in  sea-otter  hunt- 
ing.    1  have  had  eight  (8)  years  experience  in  this  pursuit  in  the  waters 
along  the  Alaskan  coast. 

John  N.  Lofstad,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am 
48  years  of  age.     I  reside  in  San  Francisco.     1  am 
by  occupation  a  dealer  in  furs  and  fur  goods.     I    .lohn  N.  Lofstad,  p.  516, 
have  been  in  the  business  for  twenty-eight  years, 

during  wliich  time  1  have  bought  large  numbers  of  dressed  and  undressed 
fur  skins,  and  1  am  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  business. 

William  H.  Long,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  by 
occui)ation  a  seaman,  and  liave  followed  the  sea 

for  the  last  fifty  years.     I  have  been  mate  and    William  H.  I,ong, p.  ibl. 
master  of  vessels.     For  the  last  four  years  1  have 
not  been  to  sea.     In  1885  I  was  hunter  on  board  the  schooner  Lookout; 
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iu  1886  1  was  mate  of  her;  in  1887  I  was  master  of  bcr.    I  was  engaged 
during  tbese  years  in  seal  and  otter  hunting  in  the  Bering  Sea. 

Abial  P.  Loud,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a  resident 
of  Hampden,  Me.,  and  am  .'55  years  of  age.    On 
Abial  P.  Loud,  p.  37.     April  4,1885,  I  was  appointed  sjteeial  assistant 
Treasury  agent  for  the  seal  islaiuls,  and  immedi- 
ately started  for  the  islands,  arriving  at  tlic  island  of  St.  Paul  on  May 
28  or  30.     Spent  that  season  on  St.  Paul  Island,  and  returned  for  the 
winter  to  the  States,  leaving  the  islands  on  the  18th  of  August.     Went 
back  again  next  spring,  arriving  there  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  and 
remained  until  August,  1887,  on  St.  Paul  Island.     Spent  the  season 
of  1888  and  1889  on  St.  George  Island,  returning  in  tlie  tail  of  1889  to 
the  States.     In  1889  I  spent  some  time  in  the  fall  on  St.  Paul  Island. 
On  whichever  island  I  was  located  I  always  kept  carelul  watch  and 
made  frequent  examination  of  the  rookeries  during  this  entire  period. 

Thomas  Lowe,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  speak  the 
English  language  fairly  well,  and  can  iiiten>ret 

Thos.  Lowe,  p.  371.  the  Chinook  and  Indian  languages.  I  am  a  half 
breed  Indian  and  belong  to  the  (Jhallain  tribe,  and 
am  30  years  of  age.  I  reside  on  Whidby  Island,  and  am  by  occui)ation 
a  hunter  and  have  been  engaged  in  hunting  seals  for  the  last  eight 
years.  I  went  to  the  Bering  Sea  in  1889,  on  the  schooner  James  0. 
Swan,  and  .again  in  1891  on  the  schooner  Lottie.  These  two  seasons 
are  the  only  ones  in  which  1  have  been  in  the  Bering  Sea.  During  the 
other  seasons  I  sealed  in  the  Strait  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca  and  along  the 
coast  between  the  (Jolumbia  liiver  and  the  northern  end  of  Vancouver 
Island. 

Q.  What  is  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation  t — A.  My  name 

is  Charles  Lutjens;  I  am  50  years  of  age;  I  reside 

Chas.  Lutjens,  p.  458.     in  this  city,  and  am  by  occupation  a  seal  hunter. 

Q.  Are  you  a  citizen  of  the  United  States? — 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  State  are  you  a  resident  of! — A.  The  State  of  California. 

Thomas  Lyons,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside 
in  San  Francisco.     My  occupation  is  that  of  a  sea- 
Thoa.  Lyons,  p.  460.       man.    Oh  the  24th  of  February,  1887,  I  left  the 
port  of  Victoria,  British  Columbi.i,  on  a  sealing 
voyage  to  the  North  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea.    I  went  on  the  schooner 
Triumph,  of  which  Capt.  Cox  was  master.    I  was  engaged  as  a  boat- 
puller. 

George  McAlpine,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside  at 
Juneau.    Si)ent  the  last  season  on  the  AUie  I. 
George  McAlpine, p.2m.  Alger,  hiniting  seal,  as  boat-steerer. 

Charles  E.  McClennen,  being  duly  sworn,  says:  I  ajn  3(5  years  of 

age,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  a  resident 

Charles  E.  McClennen,oi  Albany,  in  the  State  of  New  York.    I  am  a 

p.  517.  director  in  the  George  C.  Treadwell  Comp  .ny, 

the  corjjoration  referred   to  in   the  affidavit  of 

George  H.  Treadwell,  verified  this  day.     1  lia ve  been  in  the  fur  business 

for  alxnit  eightyears,  and  during  that  time  1  have  handled  manyfur-seal 

skins  iu  all  their  conditions. 
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J.  D.  McDonald,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside  at 
Sitka.    OwTi  and  command  the  sealing  schooner 
Adventure.    Am  by  occupation  a  miner  and  huu-    JO.  McDonald, p.  266. 
ter.    Have  been  engaged  in  sealing  two  years. 
Have  hunted  from  San  Francisco  to  Kadiak. 

H.  H.  Mclntyre,  of  Randolph,  Orange  County,  Vt.,  on  being  duly 
sworn,  deposes  and  says,  concerning  the  ftir-seals 
of  Alaska,  and  matters  relative  thereto,  as  follows :  B.  H.  Mclntyre,  p.  40. 
I  am  a  native  of  Vermont,  48  years  old,  com- 
missioner from  Vermont  to  the  World's  Columbian  PIxposition  of  1893, 
etc.  In  the  years  IStiS  and  1869  I  was  special  United  States  Treas- 
ury agent,  assigned  to  duty  in  Alaska,  and  from  1870  to  1889,  incluvsive, 
superintendent  of  the  seal  fisheries  of  Alaska  for  the  lessees.  I  spent 
ten  months  as  special  Treasury  agent,  from  November,  18G8,  to  August, 
18G9,  in  inquiry  concerning  the  fur-seal  fisheries  then  recently  acquired 
from  Kussia,  with  a  view  to  advising  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  wliat  disposition  should  be  made  of  them,  and  to  this  end  visited 
all  the  principal  points  along  the  northwest  coast  of  the  American  con- 
tinent from  Vancouver's  Island  to  the  most  westerly  island  of  the 
Aleutian  Archipelago,  the  Pribilof  group,  and  points  along  the  Bering 
Sea  coast. 

As  superintendent  of  the  seal  fisheries  I  visited  the  seal  islands  twice 
in  the  summer  of  1870;  remained  constantly  thereon  from  April,  1871, 
until  September,  1872,  and  thereafter  went  to  the  islands  every  summer 
from  1873  until  1889,  inclusive,  excepting  1883,  1884,  and  1885.  1  usu- 
ally remained  on  the  islands  about  four  months,  from  May  until  August, 
in  each  season,  supervising  the  annual  seal  catch,  examining  the  condi- 
tions of  seal  life,  studying  the  habits  of  the  seals,  and,  in  brief,  doing 
such  work  as  the  interests  of  the  les.sees  seemed  to  demand.  I  also 
went  twice  to  London,  first  in  1872  and  again  in  1880,  to  attend  the  fur- 
seal  trade  sales,  with  a  view  to  becoming  more  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  demands  of  the  seal-skin  market.  My  duties  as  «uch  special 
Treasury  agent  and  superintendent  demanded  and  received  my  atten- 
tion to  every  detail  of  seal  life  and  its  relation  to  commerce.  In  the 
execution  of  these  duties  I  was  constantly  aided  by  able,  intelligent 
assistants  and  native  seal  hunters,  whose  daily  observations  and  reports 
were  from  time  to  time  communicated  to  me. 

H.  W.  Mclntyre,  having  been  duly  sworn,  de-  ^.  w.  McTvtyre,p.  134. 
po.ses  and  says:  I  am  an  American  citizen,  a  na- 
tive of  the  State  of  Vermont;  my  age  is  57  years;  lam  a  resident  of 
Vina,  Tehama  County,  California,  and  by  occupation  general  manager 
of  Senator  Leland  Stanford's  Vina  ranch  and  Palo  Alto  vineyard.  In  the 
J  ear  1871  I  entered  the  service  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  and 
was  assigned  to  duty  at  the  Pribilof  group  of  islands  in  Bering  Sea,  first 
in  the  capacity  of  chief  mechanic,  and  later  as  resident  agent  in  charge 
of  tiie  island  of  St.  Paul. 

I  left  San  Francisco  for  Alaska  early  in  April  of  1871,  and  arrived  at 
St.  Paul  island  about  the  beginning  of  May  the  .same  year,  on  which 
island  1  resideil  continuously  until  tlie  close  of  the  sealing  season  of  the 
year  1881,  leaving  there  in  the  month  of  August,  exce|)t  that  I  was  ab- 
sent on  leave  dui-ing  a  portion  of  tlie  winter  season  in  1874, 1877,  and 
1880,    Duriug  the  period  of  my  residence  I  visited  the  islands  of  St. 
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George,  Uiialaska,  and  otber  principal  stations  of  the  Alaska  Commer- 
cial Comiiany  in  Bering  Sea  and  the  North  Paeifi(;,  and  obtained  through 
observation  and  from  information  very  accurate  knowledge  of  the  fur- 
seals  and  their  habits  while  upon  or  near  the  islands  which  constitute 
their  breeding  place. 
During  my  long  and  constant  residence  I  became  interested  in  all 

matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  re- 
H.  W.  Mclniyre, p.  ISS.  sidu\g  upon  the  island8,and  have  since,  through 

an  extensive  acquaintance  with  agents  and  em- 
ployes of  the  lessees,  been  constantly  advised  as  to  events  transpiring 
there  from  year  to  year. 

William  Mclsaa*,  having  been  duly  sworn,  dejwses  and  says:  I  am 
a  sailor,  and  reside  at  San  Francisco.     I  went  to 

Wm.  McUaac,  p.  460.  the  Bering  Sea  in  the  American  schooners  Alex- 
ander and  Otter  in  the  years  1889  and  1890.  •  •  • 
I  was  employed  as  boat  steerer  and  puller. 

James  McKeen,   being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I   reside  at 

Sitka,  and  am  by  occupation  a  seman   and  seal 

Jot.  McKeen,  p.  2ff!.      hunter.    Have  been   engaged  in  catching  seals 

the  last  five  years,  most  of  the  time  as  captain 

of  a  schooner. 

William  McLaughlin,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I 
reside  in  San  Francisco;  my  occupation  is  that 
Wm.  McLaughlin, p.  461. of  a  seaman.    I  shipped  as  a  boat  puller  in  1886 
on  the  schooner  Triumph.    *     *     *    In  1887  I 
went  codfishing  in  the  barkentinePrCTHtww  to  the  Bering  and  Okhotsk 
Seas.    *     *     *     I  went  to  the  Bering  Sea  on  the  Jlf «r/^ieiioss  from  Vic- 
toria.    *     •     »     I  shipped  as  a  boat  puller. 

Q.  What  is  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation? — A.  My 
name  is  Alexander  McLean;  age,  32;  residence, 

Alat.  McLean,  p.  436.     g.^^^  Francisco;  occui)ation,  master  mariner. 

Q.  Are  you  an  American  citizen? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  catching  seals  in 
the  Pacific  or  Bering  Sea? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  period? — A.  Ten  years. 

Q.  Have  yon  been  master  of  vessels  thus  engaged? — A.  I  have  been 
nine  years  in  the  sealing  business. 

Q.  What  is  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation? — A.  My 
name  is  Daniel  McLean;   age,  43;  occupation, 

Danie}  McLean,  p.  443.  master  mariner;  residence,  San  Francisco. 

Q.  Are  you  an  American  citizen? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  catching  seals  in 
the  Pacific  or  Bering  Sea? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  ])eriod?— ^Eleven  years. 

Q.  Have  you  been  master  of  vessels  tlius  engaged  ? — A.  Eleven  years. 

The  nndevsigncd,  liobcrt  H.  McManus,  of  the  city  of  Victoria,  prov- 
ince of  British   Columbia,  Dominion  of  Canada, 

lioht.  H.  McManus,  p.  being  duly  sworn,  saith :  I  am  about  49  years  of 
335.  age,  and  have  for  some  years  jiast   followed  the 

calling  of  newspaper  correspondent  and   writer. 

In  1889,  at  the  time  the  British  sealing  schooners  were  seized  in  the 
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Bering  Sea  by  the  United  States  revenue  cutters,  I  devoted  some  atten- 
tion to  the  sealing  industry.  Being  acquainted  with  Mr.  Walter  Boms, 
through  his  being  a  boarder  in  my  family,  and  who  is  largely  identified 
with  the  sealing  industry,  I  was  by  him  earnestly  solicited  to  accom- 
pany him  on  a  sealing  cruise  on  board  his  schooner  Otto  last  season. 
Some  timei)reviously  Ihada  severe  attack  of  rheumatic  gout,  and  waa 
at  the  time  of  solicitation  by  Mr.  Borns  partially  convalescent.  I  was 
advised  that  the  voyage  would  tend  towards  the  recovery  of  my  health 
and  the  inducement  of  an  opportunity  to  gain  by  personal  observation 
all  that  c<mld  be  learned  of  tlu' seal-hunting  question,  which  I  would  be 
enabled  to  turn  to  pecuniary  account  as  a  newspaper  correspondent,  de- 
termined my  a<ceptauce  of  the  proposal,  although  the  pecuniary  otter 
of  Mr.  Bonis  was  merely  trivial.  I  was  very  weak  and  feeble,  and  had 
to  be  assisted  on  board  the  vessel.  Mr.  F.  king-Hall,  correspondent  of 
the  Xew  York  Herald,  was,  with  my  consent,  taken  on  board  as  a  pas- 
senger. 

Thomas  Madden,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  re- 
side in  Victoria,  British  Columbia.    My  occupa- 
tion is  that  of  a  seaman.    1  have  been  going  to  the    Thoa.  Madden,  p.  462. 
Bering  Sea  over  twelve  years  on  whalers  and 
sealers.     I  went  sealing  in  1S88,  1889, 1890,  and  1891  on  the  Black  Dia- 
mond.   We  left  Victoria  along  in  January  of  each  year.     I  was  a  boat 
puller. 

Edward  Maitland,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  bom  in 
British  Columbia.      I  reside  now  in  New  Met- 
lakaiitla.    Am  31  years  old.    I  have  been  a  hunter    Edwd.  Maitland,  p.  284. 
all   my  life.     Have  hunted  seal  in  a  canoe;  my 
lodge  was  on  l>undas  Island,  and  I  hunted  in  Queen  Charlottes  Sound 
and  Dixons  Entrance. 

Makeshow,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  a  resident 
of  this  village  and  that  the  evidence  given  by    j^aj.e,^o„  „  3u. 
Weckenunesch  is  true.  ' 

John  Malowansky,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a  re- 
sident of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  an  American 
citizen,  though  a  Kussian  by  birth.  I  am  a  mer-  John  Malowansky, p.  191. 
chant  by  i)rofession,  and  am  agent  for  the  Rus- 
sian Sealskin  Company,  and  was  formerly,  for  many  years,  the  agent 
for  Hutchinson,  K(»hl,  Phillipeus  &  Co.,  the  former  lessees  of  the  Kus- 
sian .seal  islands. 

During  the  years  1 869, 1870,  and  1871 1  resided  on  the  Commander  Is- 
lands, in  the  pursuit  of  the  sealing  business,  of  which  I  had  charge.  I  was 
there  again  in  1887  as  the  argent  of  the  company.  1  formerly  lived  in 
Kamchatka,  and  frequently  visited  the  Commander  Islands  between 
1871  and  1887.  I  have  also  been  a  dealer  in  furs.  1  am  well  acquainted, 
from  long  exjierience  and  observation,  with  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  sealing  business  and  the  present  condition  of  the  fur-seal  trade, 
especially  on  the  Kussian  side  of  the  Bering  Sea. 

James  Maloy,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  50 
years  of  age.     I  reside  in  San  Fran<-i8co.    My  oc- 
cupation is  that  of  a  seaman.    I  wasin  tlieNf)rth    Jas.  Maloy,  p.  i6S. 
Tacitic  and   Bering  Sea  in    1889.     1  went   out  in 
the  Maggie  Horn,  which  sailed  from  Victoria  in  the  month  of  February. 
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Q.  State  your  age  and  place  of  residence. — A.  I  am  34  years  of  age 

and  am  a  native  and  re.sident  of  St.  Paul  Island, 
Aoen  Manaregin,p.  139.  a  Kmbo 

Q.  What  is  your  occui)ation  ? — A.  I  am  a  sealer,  formerly  in  the  era- 
ploy  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  and  now  in  the  employ  of  the 
North  American  Commercial  Company. 

John  Margathe,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  for  23  years 

he  has  resided  on  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver  Is- 

JohnMaigathe,p.308.   land,  Victoria,  Barclay  Sound,   et<:.,  and  that  at 

present  he  owns  a  store  in  Uchulet,  Barclay  Sound, 

and  is  the  only  white  man  residing  in  same. 

Patrick  Maroney,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  I  reside 

in  San  Francisco.    My  occupation  is  that  of  a 

Pat  lick  Maroney,  p. i&l.  seaman ;  1  made  two  voyages  to  the  North  Pacitic 

and  Bering  Sea.     In  1889  I  went  out  in  the  May 

Ellen,  of  which  Capt.  Alex.  McLean  was  master,  and  in  1890  I  went 

out  in  the  Lizzie  Ellen.    I  was  a  boat  puller  ou  both  voyages. 

Charles  Martin,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  born  at 

Kiinquan  and  reside  theie;  am  30  years  old,  and 

Chas.  Martin,  p.  297.      niy  occupation  is  that  of  a  hunter.     Have  hunted 

fur  seal  ever  since  I  was  a  boy;  always  hunt  in 

Dixons  Entrance  and  around  Prince  of  Wales  and  Queen  Charlottes 

islands. 

Walter  Edward  Martin,  being  duly  sworn,  doth  depose  as  follows: 

First.  That  he  is  40  years  of  age,  a  subject  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty, 
and  lives  in  the  city  of  St.  Albans,  and  carries 

Walter E. Martin, p. ^c>7.  on  business  at  4  Lambeth  Hill,  in  tliecity  of  Lon- 
don ;  that  he  is  the  head  of  the  linn  of  C.  W.  Mar- 
tin &  Sons,  who  are  the  siu^cessors  of  the  linn  of  ^lartin  &  Tci<-hmann, 
which  firm  was  composed  of  deponent's  father.  C.  W.  Martin,  and  Emil 
Teichmann,  who  is  now  a  member  of  the  Arm  of  C.  M.  Lampson  &  Co., 
of  the  city  of  London;  that  the  said  firm  of  C.  W.  Martin  &  Sons  is 
engaged  in  the  business  of  dressing  and  dyeing  furs  of  all  kinds;  that 
they  have  until  the  last  year  and  have  for  many  years  last  past  dressed 
and  dyed  a  larger  number  of  skins  of  the  fur-sesd  than  all  the  other 
firms  in  the  world  together;  that  deponent  has  made  no  examination 
of  the  books  of  his  tiiux  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  precisely  the  number 
of  skins  annually  dressed  and  dye<l  by  his  said  firm  and  its  inedecessor, 
but  it  is  the  fact  that  his  said  firm  in  one  year  dressed  1.50,000  fur  seal 
skins,  and  of  that  number  dyed  130,000,  and  it  is  also  the  fact  that 
until  within  the  last  two  years  his  firm  dressed  upwards  of  110,000  or 
120,000  skins  in  each  year,  and  dyed  upwards  of  100,000  skins  so 
dressed. 

That  depnnent  has  been  in  the  business  of  dressing  and  dyeing  fur- 
seal  skins  about  twenty-two  years;  that  he  has  personally  handled 
many  liundicds  of  thousands  of  such  skins,  and  that  he  has  a  detailed 
and  specific  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  various  sorts  of  seal- 
skins and  of  the  markets  therefor,  and  that  he  has  also  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  seal-skiu  business  during  the  whole  of 
that  period. 
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Frederick  Mason,  being  duly  sworn, deposes  and  says:  lam  32 years 
old.  Was  born  in  British  Columbia,  and  now 
reside  at  New  Metlakalitla.  Am  a  hunter  by  oc-  J'rederick  Mason,  p.  284. 
cupation;  have  hunted  fur-seal  in  canoes  since  I 
was  a  boy.  *  *  *  My  hunting  lodge  has  always  been  on  Nicholas 
Bay,  and  I  have  hunted  in  Queen  Chaiiotte  Sound,  Dixons  Entrance, 
and  off  Prince  of  Wales  Island. 

Henry  Mason,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  43 
years  of  age  and  reside  in  San  Francisco.     My 
occupation  is  that  of  a  seal  hunter.    I  went  seal-    i^enry  Mason,  p.  464. 
ing  on  the  Umbrina  in  1891.     •     •     •     •     In  1890 
I  went  sealing  in  the  schooner  Argonaut. 

William  Mason,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a 
seaman  by  occupation,  and  I  reside  in  Victoria, 
British  Columbia.     1  made  a  sealing  cruise  in  the    Wm.  Manon,  p.  465. 
British  schooner  Maybelle,  Capt.  Hanson,  during 

the  season  of  1891,  leaving  Victoria  in  the  latter  part  of  January.    I 
was  a  boat  puller. 

Thorwal  Mathasan,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  My  name  is 
Thorwal  Mathasan;  my  age  is  39  years;  occupa 

tlon,  seaman;  I  reside  at  Victoria,  British  Colum- gg^*'""'""'  ^^athasan,  p. 
bia.    I  went  sealing  in  1891  in  the  Oscar  and  Hat- 
tie,    •    •    •    as  a  boat  puller.    •    •     •     I  went  sealing  again  on  the 
28th  of  January,  1892,  in  the  same  vessel. 

Personally  a])peared  before  me  S.  Melavidolf  and  David  Salamatoff, 
who,  being  duly  sworn,  depose  and  say:  We  are 
natives  of  Alaska,  are  now  and  have  been  for  the  ,4iama'toff"''''io9"^    ^' 
past  twenty  years  residents  of  Unalaska.  *  *  *    ' '^  "'""  "-V' P- 
I,  S.  MelavidoflF,  am  53  years  of  age.     I,  David  Salamatofl',  am  67  years 
of  age. 

Q.  State  your  age  and  place  of  residence. — 
A.  I  am  thirty  six  years  of  age;  have  resided       ^"""'  ^Movedoff  etal., 
on  St.  Paul  Island,  Alaska,  for  the  past  twenty-    ^' 
four  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation t — A.  I  am  a  sealer;  formerly  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  and  now  in  the  employ  of 
the  North  American  Commercial  Company. 

Q.  Has  your  occupation  been  such  as  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to 
notice  from  year  to  year  the  condition  of  the  rookeries  and  the  i)eculiar- 
ities  of  seal  life? — A.  Yes;  I-was  chief  for  about  ten  years,  aiul  during 
that  time  had  charge  of  the  drives  and  have  always  participated  in  the 
killing  of  the  seals. 

Anton  Melovedoff,  being  duly  swoni,  deposes 
and  says:  I  am  thirty-eight  (38)  years  of  age  and      Anton  Melovedoff,  p.U2. 
I  was  born  on    Kadiak   Island,  Alaska.     1  came 

to  St.  I'anl  Island  in  18(;4,  the  first  time,  and  in  1809  tlie  second  time. 
1  have  resided  here  siiu-e  1M()9  and  I  have  been  constantly  employed 
among  the  Alaskan  fur-seals  in  all  that  time.  I  have  had  a  large  and 
varied  exi)erience  in  all  the  details  of  the  business  as  it  has  been  car- 
ried on  on  St.  Paul  Island,  and  1  have  done  service  in  all  the  depai-t- 
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inents  from  the  work  of  a  boy  to  that  of  First  Chief  of  the  Island.  1 
can  read  and  write  the  English,  Russian,  and  Aleut  languages  and  I 
can  interpret  them  into  one  another.  I  have  read  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  controversies  on  the  Seal  Question  since  the  seals  began 
to  decrease  so  rapidly  on  the  rookeries  and  1  have  obseived  the  rooke- 
ries and  their  daily  condition  since  I  became  First  Chief  in  1884,  which 
office  I  resigned  in  1891. 

Simeon  Melovidov,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,   and  I  was  born  at  Sitka,   Alaska.    I    came    to 

St.  Paul  Island  in  1857,  and  resided  here  ever 
5.  Melovidov,  p.  145.      since.    I  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  and  am 

familiar  with  the  fur-seal  industry  as  it  is  carried 
on  on  St.  Paul  Island.  I  became  an  able  sealer  in  1879,  and  worked 
at  it  ever  since,  except  in  the  winters,  when  I  was  at  school.  I  have 
driven  seals  and  skinned  them  aiid  prepared  the  skins  for  shipment, 
I  am  at  present  the  school  teacher  on  St.  Paul  Island,  and  I  can  read 
and  write  English  and  Russian,  as  well  as  the  Aleut  language. 

Robert  Michaelsen,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  saith :  I  reside  at 
the  settlement    known   as    Soldovoi,  on  Cook's 
liohert  Mic)iaelaen,p.232.1nlet,  Alaska,  and  have  lived  in  the  Territory  for 
the  past  ten  years,  chiefly  at  settlements  along  the 
coast  between  Sitka  and  Cook's  Inlet.    I  am  a  miner  and  prospector 
by  occupation,  and  have  never  had  any  experience  in  sealing.    I  have 
become  well  acquainted  with  the  coast  while  engaged  in  my  business 
of  prospecting,  traveling  along  it  in  a  canoe,  and  entering  all  bays,  in- 
lets, streams,  etc.,  between  the  points  above  mentioned. 

Amos  Mill,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  born  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia;  I  am  about  50  years  old,  and  now 
Amos  Mill,  p.  2S5.         reside  in  New  Metlakalitla;  have  been  a  hunter 
all  my  life;  have  hunted  fur-seal  in  canoes;   my 
lodge  is  on  Dundas  Island,  and  I  hunt  olf  Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  in 
Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  and  Dixon's  Entrance. 

N.  B.  Miller,  an  assistant  in  the  scientifl(;  department  of  the  United 
States  Fish-Commission  steamer  Albatross,  being 
JV.  B.  Miller,  p.  199.      duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  visited  the  Reef 
rookery  ana  Northeast  Point  rookery  on  St.  Paul 
Island,  Pribilofs  and  the  Village  rookery  of  St.  George  Island,  Pribi- 
lofs,  and  took  a  number  of  photographs  on  each.     *     *    » 
I  have  made  five  cruises  in  Alaskan  waters,  viz:  In  the  year  1888, 
along  the   coast  from    Uualaska  to   Middleton 
N.  B.  Miller, p.  371.       Island;  in  the  year  1889,  through  the  inland  pas- 
sages of  southeastern  Alaska  as  far  north  as  Chil- 
koot  Inlet;  in  the  year  1890,  through   the  Bristol  Bay  region  and  the 
Aleutian  Islands  as  far  west  as  Umnak  Island;  in  the  year  1891,  to  the 
Pribilof  Islands  in  Bering  Sea;  and  in  the  month  of  Ai)ril,  1892,  in 
the  Gulf  of  Alaska  from  Kadiak    Island  to   Prince  William  Sound, 
going  into  Cook  Inlet  as  far  as  Coal  Harbor. 

G.  E.  Miner,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a  seal  hun- 
ter   by    occupation;    have    been     engaged    for 
G.E.Miner,  p.  466.       the  past  five  years  in  sealing,  always  as  linnter. 
•    *    •    Am  at  present  hunter  on  the  schooner 
Henry  Dennis. 
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Metry  Moiiin,  Nicoli  Xoqjook,  Stepliau  Toochyk,  Alexy  Mahagak, 
Tekan  Ivaiioft',  Alexander  Kamlook,  Peter  Chara- 
shook,  Steplian  Apavelook,  Alcxy  Abakee,  Sim-  Metry  Moninetal,  p.  225. 
eou  Tanapee,  Nicoli  Kasliagak,  Tekan  Kookew, 
Pavel  Abanyngaw,  and  Peter  Abangac,  being  duly  sworn,  depose  and 
say:  That  we  are  natives  of  Alaska,  and  reside  at  the  settlement  of 
Fort  Alexander,  Cook's  Inlet,  Alaska  Territory.  We  are,  by  occupa- 
tion, hunters  of  fur  animals,  excepting  the  fur-seal,  and  have  been  en- 
gaged in  this  pursuit  all  our  lives,  cliierty  in  this  neighborhood. 

Q.  What  is  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  oc- 
cupation?— A.  My  name  is  Frank  Moreau;  age,    Frank  Moreau, p.  iffl. 
32;  residence,  San   Francisco;   occupation,  seal 
htmter. 

Q.  Are  you  a  citizen  of  the  United  States? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  What  State  are  you  a  resident  oft — A.  Kentucky;  I  was  born 
there;  I  am  now  residing  in  the  State  of  California. 

Q.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  catching  seals  in  the  Pacific  and  Ber- 
ing Sea,  and  for  how  long? — A.  For  f!  e  or  six  years  I  have  been 
catching  seals. 

Eddie  Morehead,  having  been  duly  swoni,  de-    Eddie  Morehead,  p.  467. 
poses  and  says,  I  am  21  years  of  age;  I  reside  in 
San  Francisco;  my  occupation  is  that  of  a  longshoreman.     I  have  been 
employed  on  a  sealing  vessel  as  a  cabin  boy  and  boat-puller.     I  made 
one  voyage  on  the  Vanderbilt  in  the  North  Pacific  in  1888. 

Thomas  F.  Morgan,  being  duly  sworn  says,  I  t.  f.  Morgan,  p.  60. 
am  44  years  of  age,  and  reside  in  the  town  of 
Groton,  Conn.  In  1808  I  shipped  as  second  mate  of  the  bark  Peru, 
owned  by  the  firm  of  Williams  &  Haven,  of  the  city  of  New  London, 
Conn.,  which  vessel  was  commanded  by  my  father,  Capt.  Ebenezer 
Morgan,  and  .sailed  on  that  bark  from  Hoiiolnlu  about  the  27th  day  of 
February,  1868,  for  the  purpose  of  catciiing  seals  on  the  islands  in  Ber- 
ing Sea,  Williams  &  Haven  having  for  many  years  been  engaged  in 
seal  fisheries,  and  being,  so  far  as  I  kiiow,  the  largest  firm  in  tiie  United 
States  engaged  in  that  business.  We  sailed  to  the  ])ort  of  Sitka,  and 
there  api)lied  to  the  commander.  Gen.  Jetferson  C.  Davis,  for  iiennis- 
sion  to  land  the  cargo  of  the  baik  on  the  Pribilof  Island  and  take  seals 
on  those  islands.  Attheen<l  of  the  season  I  remained  on  the  island  of 
St.  Paul,  one  of  the  said  Pribilof  Islands,  until  August,  1809,  as  a  rep 
resentative  of  Williams  &  Haven's  interests  in  and  about  the  said 
island.  In  the  last-mentioned  year  I  returned  to  this  country,  and  at 
the  request  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  of  which  Williams  & 
Haven  were  stockholders,  I  was  employed  in  the  year  1874  to  return  to 
the  Pribilof  Islands  as  a  representative  of  the  said  Alaska  Commercial 
Company. 

In  pursuance  of  such  request  I  returned  to  the  islands  as  agent  of 
said  last-mentioned  company  in  charge  of  the  islaiul  of  St.  (ieorge, 
which  with  the  islands  of  St.  Paul,  Otter,  and  Walrus,  constitute  tlie 
group  known  as  the  I'ribilof  Islands.  I  arrived  at  said  island  sonn^ 
time  in  May,  1874;  took  up  my  resideiK^e  there  ami  remained  in  my 
cai)acity  of  agent  in  and  about  that  island  during  each  sealing  season 
thereafter  until  the  yesir  1887.  At  the  expiration  of  the  sealing  season 
of  1887,  I  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  in  1801  was  <Migaged  by 
the  Russian  Sealskin  (Company,  of  St.  Petersburg,  as  chief  agent  of 
that  company,  to  proceed  to  the  islands  of  Komaudorski,  consisting  of 
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Co]>iKT  and  Bering  Islands,  commonly  called  tlie  Commander  Islands, 
wliidi  said  comi)any  had  a  lease  of  the  said  Commander  Islands  as  well 
as  ol  the  island  ot'Tnle.)i  or  Itobben,  in  the  (Okhotsk  Sea,  to  kill  seals 
and  other  fur-bearing  animals  on  those  islands  on  tlie  payment  of  a 
royalty  to  the  Kussian  (lovernnient.  During  the  years  ab!>ve mentioned 
I  luive  superintended  the  killing  of,  on  the  aveiage,  18,000 seals  a  year; 
and  in  the  last  year  of  my  emjdoyment  by  the  liussian  Sealskin  Com- 
pany I  killed  or  superintended  the  killing  of  30,000  seals.  The  skinning, 
curing  of  skins,  packing  of  skins,  and  sliii)ping  of  the  skins  from  the 
islands  of  all  the  seals  the  killing  of  which  I  superintended  has  beeu 
under  my  immediate  supervision,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  work 
thereof  has  been  done  by  me  personally. 

That  during  my  employment  on  said  Pribilof  Islands  I  carefully 
studied  the  habits  of  the  fur-seal  and  the  statements  hereafter  made  as 
to  the  iiabits  of  said  animals  are  based  on  my  own  observation  and  also 
from  the  fact  that  these  statements  have  been  corroboriited  by  natives 
and  residents  on  said  islands,  whom  I  know  to  be  familiar  with  every 
phase  of  seal  life. 

John  Morris,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:   ily  age  is  34 
years,  my  occupation  seaman,  and  my  residence 
John  Morris,  p.  3i0.       is  Victoria,  British  Columbia.     I  have  had  six 
years'  experience  in  sealing,  both  in  the  North 
Pacific  and  the  Bering  Sea.    lu  February,  1882,  1  went  sealing  from 
Victoria,   British   Columbia,   in   the  schooner   Otnrard.    •     *     *     i 
shipped  as  mate.    •     *     *     About  the  last  of  A])ril,  1883, 1  sailed  from 
Victoria  on  a  scaling  voyage  in  the  Onu-ard.     •     *    *     About  the  1st 
of  January  [1884]  1  sailed  as  master  of  the  Alfred  Adams  on  a  sealing 
voyage.    *     *    •     lu  February,  1885,  I  sailed  from  Victoria,  British 
Columbia,  on  the  schooner  Seventy-six.    *     •     *     In  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1887,  I  sailed  from  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  in  the  schooner 
Black  Diamond. 

Matthew  Morris,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  boni  at 
Kasan  and  am  22  years  old.    Am  a  hunter  by  oc- 

Matthew  Morris, p.  286.  cupation  and  have  hunted  fur-seal  in  canoes  off 
Prince  of  Wales  Island, 

John  M.  Morton,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am 
United  States  shipping  commissioner  at  San  Francisco.  The  Alaska 
Commercial  Company  obtained  the  lease  of  the 
Jm.  M.  Morton,  p.  66.  seal  islands  in  1870.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  I 
went  to  Alaska  on  the  steamer  Conxtantinc  as  an 
agent  of  said  company,  arriving  at  St.  Paul  Island  in  October,  where 
I  remained  until  the  close  of  the  sealing  season  in  the  following  year. 
During  the  summer  of  1872,  I  visited  all  of  the  trading  posts  of  the 
company,  both  on  the  mainland  of  Alaska  and  tiie  various  islands,  thus 
8i)ending  the  entire  summer  in  Hering  Sea.  This  trij)  was  extended  to 
Copper  and  Bering  islands,  belonging  to  the  Bussians,  and  of  which 
members  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Com])any  had  control  at  that  time, 
and  to  the  Petropaulovski  in  Kamchatka.  In  the  course  of  our  voy- 
age in  1872,  we  touched  twice  at  the  seal  islands  of  Alaska,  si>ending 
there  all  together,  perhaps,  a  week  or  ten  days.  During  our  stay  at  St. 
Paul  this  year,  I  visited  (in  July)  most  of  the  rookeries  and  hauling 
grounds  of  the  fur-seals. 

The  summer  of  1873  I  spent  on  St.  George,  and  while  there  my  busi- 
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ness  called  me  frequently  to  the  various  portions  of  the  island  where  the 
senls  were  accustomed  to  congregate.  1  did  not  go  to  Alaska  in  1873, 
b".it  in  1875  and  again  in  1876  I  went  north,  spending  both  seasons  on 
St.  I'anl  Island.  I  resigned  my  position  with  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company  in  the  fall  of  187(i,  but  in  the  spring  of  1877  I  was  appointed 
to  the  position  of  Treasury  agent  at  the  seal  islands  (in  charge),  anden- 
tered  upou  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties  in  May  of  that  year. 
During  my  residence  on  the  island,  which,  so  far  as  the  sealing  seasons 
were  concerned,  practically  covered  a  period  of  eight  years  (from  1870 
to  1878  inclusive),  I  obtained  a  full  knowledge  of  the  sealing  business 
in  its  various  branches,  and  became  familiar  with  all  of  the  ground  oc- 
cupied by  the  fiir  seals. 

1  was  at  all  times  greatly  interested  in  observing  the  movements  and 
habits  of  these  animals  and  scarcely  a  day  passed  that  I  did  not  visit 
one  or  more  of  the  rookeries.  During  the  sea.sons  of  1877  and  1878, 
while  serving  in  the  capacity  of  special  Treasury  agent,  I  devoted  my 
best  attention  and  study  to  this  subject. 

Moses,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:   I  am  a  native  Nitnat 
Indian,  and  reside  at  Pachenah  Bay  on  Vancouver 
Island,  at  Vancouver.  British  Columbia.     I  am    ifog«i,p.309. 
50  years  old,  and  am  by  occupation  a  hunter  and 
fisherman,  and  have  been  so  engaged  for  about  thirty  years.     I  have 
sealed  out  from  Neah  Bay  in  the  sealing  schooner  C.  G.  PerJcinn  (that 
was  last  year),  and  this  year  I  am  sealing  on  the  schooner  Jamex  G. 
Srcan.    Formerly  I  sealed  out  of  Pachenah  Bay  with  my  tribe  in  canoes. 
We  used  to  seal  in  the  straits  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca,  and  all  along  the 
coast  from  the  Columbia  River  to  the  upper  end  of  Vancouver  Island. 
I  am  familiar  with  all  the  bays  and  inlets  on  the  west  coast  of  Vancou- 
ver Island. 

Morris  Moss,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:   I  have  resided  in 
British  Columbia  thirty  years.     Since  1880  have 
made  my  home   in  Victoria,  British  Columbia.    Morris  Mo8s,p.3il. 
My  occupation  is  that  of  purchasing  raw  furs.    Of 
late  years  raw  fur-seal  skins  have  been  the  principal  furs  handled  by 
me.     I  have  bought  from  10,000   to  20,000  per  year,  and  am  vice- 
I)resident  of  the  Sealers'  Association  of  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

Jacob  H.  Moulton,  of  Bowdoinham,  Me.,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes 
and  says :  I  am  56  years  of  age,  and  my  occupa- 
tion is  farming.    From  1877  to  1885  I  was  first   j.  H.  Moulton,  p.  71. 
assistant  Treasury  agent  on  the  seal  islands.     I 
arrived  on  St.  George  Island  May  21,  1877,  and  left  the  islands  in  the 
fall  of  1884.    I  si)ent  four  summers  on   St.  George  Island,  and  one 
winter,  from  1877  to  1881,  and  four  summers  and  four  winters  on  St. 
Paul  Island,  from  1881  to  1884.    Each  season  I  made  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  rookeries  on  the  island  wl  '"e  I  then  was  located,  in  con- 
nection with  my  official  duties,  and  I  ;.-   j  made  some  study  of  the  life 
and  habits  of  the  seal. 

I,  Peter  C.  Muller,  a  resident  of  Afognak,  being  duly  sworn,  depose 
and  say:  Tliat  I  have  been  in  Alaska  eight  years. 
My  occupation   is  hunter.    I  am  captain  of  a   F.  c.  Muller, p.  223. 
hunting  schooner. 
4  B  8 
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Joseph  Murray, being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside  at  Fort 

Collins,  Colo.;  I  am  4!)  years  of  age,  and  1  am 

Jot.  Hurray,  p.  73.         tbe  first  assistant  special  agent  at  the  seal  islands 

in  Bering  Sea.     That  in  pursuance  of  I)ei)artnient 

instructions  to  me,  dated  April  20,  1889, 1  proceeded  to  the  seal  islands 

and  landed  on  St.  George  Island  May  31,  1889.    That  I  had  charge  of 

that  island  until  July  1,  1890,  and  I  was  present  during  the  whole  of 

two  sealing  seasons  on  the  island  of  St.  George. 

Billy  Nah-hoo,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  about  .35 

years  old.     Was  born  at  and  reside  at  Killisnoo 

Billy  Nah-hoo,  p.  252.    all  my  life.    Am  by  occupati(m  a  herring  tisher- 

man  and  oil-maker,  which  oil  1  sell  lo  other  tribes 

of  Indians.    I  have  visited  aU  the  islands  between  here  and  Sitka,  and 

in  other  parts  of  the  Sound. 

Nashtou,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  I  was  born  at  Kas-aan ; 

am  60  years  old;  and  have  been  a  hunter  all  my 

2faahion,  p.  297.  life;  have  hunted  fur-seal  outside  of  Prince  of 

Wales  Island  and  in  Dixous  Entrance  during  the 

month  of  May  every  year  for  a  long  time. 

Smith  Natch,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  born  at 

Kas-aan  and  liave  lived  there  all  my  life,  and  am 

Smith  A'aich,  p.  298.      now  a  very  old  man,  about  80  years  old.     Have 

been  a  hunter  all  my  life.     Have  hunted  fur-seal 

every  season  for  a  great  many  years  in  Dixous  Entrance. 

Dan  Nathlan,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  born  on 
Queen  Charlottes  Island.     Am  25  years  old  and 
Dan  Nathlan,  p.  286.     now  reside  at  Howkan.     Am  a  hunter  by  occu- 
pation.   Have  hunted  fur-seal  »mv.&  I  was  a  boy. 
This  is  the  first  year  I  ever  hunted  on  a  schooner;  am  now  on  the 
schooner  Adventure, 

Nechantake,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  1  was  born  in  Yak- 
utat  and  have  lived  there  all  my  life.     I  beh)ng 

Neohaniake,  p.  240.  to  the  X^il^utat  tribe  of  Indians,  and  am  a  very 
old  man.     Am  by  occupation  a  hunter. 

Joseph  Neishkaitk,  being  duly  sworn,  de])Oses  and  says:  I  was  born 
in  British  Columbia;  am  00 years  old,  and  now 
Joseph Nei»kkaitk,p.2S7.  reside  at  New  Melakahtla;  am  a  luinter  by  occu- 
pation; have  hunted  fur-seal;   hunt   in  Dixons 
Entrance  and  Queen  Charlotte  Sound. 

Niles  Nelson,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  by  occupa- 
tion  a  seal    hunter,    aiul    part    owner    of   the 
Mle»  Nel>on,pA69.       schooner  Annie.    My  residence  is  in  San  Fran- 
cisco.   I  was  engaged  in  hunting  seals  during  the 
years  1885  and  1886  in  the  North  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea. 

S.  E.  Nettleton,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  as  follows:  My  place 
of  residence  siiu-e  May,  1891,  lias  been  Seattle, 

S.  £.  Xettleton,  p.  7i.  Wasliington.  For  a  period  of  nineteen  years 
prior  to  that  date  I  was  a  resident  of  the  State  of 
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Minnesota.  My  occupation  was  that  of  a  real  estate  and  investment 
broker.  In  the  autumn  of  1889  I  went  to  the  ishxnd  of  St.  Paul,  one 
of  the  Pribilof  group,  as  a  special  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department. 
In  August,  1890,  I  returned  to  the  States  and  stayed  until  the  spring 
of  1891,  when  I  returned  to  said  island  of  St.  Paul.  I  remained  there 
during  the  months  of  June  and  July  of  that  year,  and  was  tlien  trans- 
ferred to  the  island  of  St.  George,  where  I  lemained  until  June,  1892. 
In  discharge  of  my  duties  as  Treasury  agent  I  made  such  observa- 
tions as  could  be  taken  from  the  breeding  rookeries  and  hauling 
grounds  on  the  islands,  and  in  the  waters  immediately  adjacent  thereto, 
and  which  enable  me  to  make  the  following  statement  of  facts;  and 
from  personal  observation  as  well  as  information  received  from  the  na- 
tive inhabitants  of  said  islands,  and  white  men  resident  thereon,  I 
have  formed  the  opinions  herein  expressed  based  upon  information  and 
belief. 

Arthur  Newman,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America,  51  years 
of  age,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I 
have  lived  in  the  Aleutian  Islands  the  greater  Arthur  Newman,  p.  210. 
part  of  the  time  since  1869.     For  eight  years  I 
was  agent  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  at  Chernofsky,  and  for 
ten  years  I  acted  in  tlie  same  cai)acity  at  Umnak;  for  three  years  I 
was  an  officer  of  a  supply  tender  making  tri])s  between  San  Francisco 
and  Unalaska.    I  have  made  four  trips  to  the  westward  as  far  as  Attu 
at  diflerent  seasons  of  the  year. 

Gustave  Niebaum,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am 
,50  years  old,  a  resident  of  San  Francisco,  and  a 
merchant  and  shipowner.    I  was  born  in  Hels-    Gu8iai-eMebatim,p.'J6. 
ingfors,  Finland,  and  became  an  American  citizen 
by  the  transfer  of  Alaska  to  the  United  States.     I  entered  the  service 
of  the  Russian  American  Commercial  Company  in  1858,  and  was  in 
command  of  one  of  their  vessels  from  18(i(i  until  the  cession  of  Alaska 
U)  the  United  States.    I  am,  and  have  been  for  several  years  past,  vice 
president  and  a  director  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Com]tany,  and  a 
member  of  the  firm  of   Hutchinson,  Kohl  &  Co.,  the  former  lessees, 
respectively,  of  the  Alaska  and  Siberian  sealeries. 

In  these  various  positions  the  care  and  management  of  seal  rookeries 
and  system  and  methods  of  killing  seals  and  curing  and  transporting 
their  skins  to  market  has  been  my  study.  I  visited  the  Pribilof  Islands 
m  1807  and  had  charge  of  seal  killing  there  in  1808  and  1809.    •    •     • 

I  have  no  interest  whatever  in  the  sealeries  or 
the  seal  skin  trade.     •     •     •  Gustave  Niebaum,  p.  79. 

I  was  formerly  a  resident  of  thatTerritory.  *  •  • 

I  was  from  1880  until  1881  vice-consul  of  Russia  at  the  port  of  San 
Francisco.    •     •    • 

I  was  instrumental  in  Russia  in  obtaining  the  G««r<ar«  Jsrie6a«m,p.202. 
lease  for  the  last  named  company  and  had  familiarized  myself  with  the 
sealeries  upon  these  islands  in  tliis  connection. 

L.  A.  Noyes,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a  native 
American,  and  my  home  is  in  Randolph,  Vt.    I 
am  52  years  of  age,  and  a  physician  by  profes-    L.  A.  Xoycs,p.l9. 
sioD. 
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In  1880  I  entered  the  service  of  the  lessees  of  tlic  Pribilof  Islands  as 
resident  pliysician  at  the  seal  islands,  and  have  resided  here  lontiuu- 
ously  ever  since,  excepting  an  occasional  visit  to  my  home,  for  a  few 
months  in  winter,  one*  or  twice  since  188((. 

From  June,  1>S80,  to  August,  1883,  I  was  on  St.  George  Island,  and 
from  1883  to  1884  I  was  on  St.  Paul  Island.  I  then  returned  to  St, 
George,  where  I  have  resided  ever  since,  excepting  the  vacation  afore- 
said. 

I  have  given  much  time  to  the  study  of  the  Alaskan  fur-seal  and  its 
pecidiar  habits,  and  I  have  watched  with  care  and  solicitude  the  in- 
crease and  the  decline  in  numbers  of  the  animals  on  the  hauling  grounds 
and  rookeries,  and  also  the  methods  followed  by  the  lessees  in  taking 
the  skins — the  driving  and  killing  of  the  young  males  of  from  two  to 
five  years  old,  and  the  salting,  curing,  bundling,  and  shi])ping  of  the 
skins.  I  have  likewise  carefully  observed  and  noted  the  coming  of  the 
seals  in  the  spring,  the  hauling  out  at  diflercnt  times  of  the  various 
ages  and  sexes,  their  disposition  on  the  hauling  grounds  and  rookeries, 
the  formation  of  the  "  harem  "  or  family,  the  birth  of  the  pup.s,  the  mi- 
grations of  the  mother  seals  to  feed,  the  breaking  up  of  the  harems,  the 
scattering  of  the  cows,  and  the  general  intermingling  of  the  sexes  in 
September,  and  finally  the  dejiartare  of  the  herd  fiom  the  islands  in 
November  or  later. 

I  have  read  most  of  all  that  has  been  written  within  the  ]>ast  (juarter 
century  on  the  fur-seal  question;  and  I  have  listened  to  and  taken  part 
in  many  of  the  conti  oversies  indulged  in  by  my  associates  and  friends — 
men  who  have  spent  many  years  in  tlie  fur-seal  industry  and  whose 
practical  experience  with  all  its  details  gives  weight  and  value  to  their 
assertions.  It  was  I  who,  at  the  request  of  the  United  States  Treasury 
agent  in  charge  of  the  islands,  measured  all  the  rookeries  ajid  hauling 
grounds  on  St.  (Jeorge  Island  in  1887,'  and  1  have  kept  the  record  of 
the  climatic  changes  on  St.  George  since  the  United  States  (Govern- 
ment discontinued  the  meteorological  station  at  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

In  addition  to  my  services  as  physician,  I  have  occasionally  taught 
the  school  on  St.  George,  and  I  have  kept  the  books  and  accounts  for 
many  years  for  the  lessees  on  the  same  island.  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vei'sant  with  the  orders  issued  by  the  general  and  local  agents  of  the 
lessees  to  the  native  chiefs  in  regard  to  everything  appertaining  to  the 
business  of  taking  the  annual  "catch"  and  the  care  of  the  seals.  I 
have  been  intimately  acqu-ainted  with  the  Treasury  agents  who  have 
,  had  charge  of  the  islands  since  1880,  and  I  acted  as  assistant  agent 
myself  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  assistant  si)ecial  agent. 
I  am  quite  familiar  with  the  general  and  spe<ial  <nders  and  instrtic- 
tions  issued  from  the  Treasury  Department  from  time  to  time  to  the 
special  agents  for  the  government  of  the  natives  and  care  of  the 
rookeries  and  seal  herd.  And  I  know  those  laws,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions have  been  faithfully  adhered  to  and  tully  enforced,  published 
reports  of  transient  visitors  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Ntkla-ah,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  I  was  born  at  Howkan. 

Am  very  old;  about  (iO" years  old.    I  have  been  a 
Ntkla-ah,  p.  2SS.  hunter  all  my  life.     Have  hunted  fur-seal  every 

season  since  1  was  old  enough,  in  a  canoe. 

'The  measiirempiitH  were  iiiado  very  imperfectly,  and  I  never  claimed  anything 
bnt  an  apjiroximate  measurement.  It  was  mycii>inion  that  the  numbers  were  exag- 
gerated, and  1  80  stated  at  the  tiuie. — L.  A.  N. 
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John  O'Brien,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:   I  am  40 
years  of  age;  I  reside  in  San  Francisco;   I  am  by 
occupation  a  longshoreman;    I   made   a  sealing    John  o>Brun,p.il0. 
voyage  to  the  North  Tacific  and  Bering  Sea  on 
the  Alexander,  which  sailed  from  Victoria  in  the  latter  part  of  January, 
1885.     I  was  a  boat-puller. 

Nelson  T.  Oliver,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a  native 
of  New  Bedfonl,  Mass.,  and  I  am  58  years  old.    I 
am  a  resident  of  Port  Townsend,  where  I  have    ]fehoH  T.  0lher,p.Sl2. 
lived  for  the  past  twenty  years.    I  followed  sea- 
faring life  from  the  time  I  was  15  years  old  until  1888.     I  accompanied 
Capt.  Jacobs  on  board  the  MoUie  Adams,  sealing  schooner,  in  February, 
1888. 

John  Olsen,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside  in 
Seattle,  Washington.    My  occupation  is  ship  car- 
l)enter.     I  helped  to  build  the  schooner  irt/»arfor,    John  OUen,p.ill. 
in  1890,  at  Vancouver,  and  went  sealing  in  her  in 
1891.    Captain  Wliiteleigh  was  commander. 

Peter  Olson,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  born  at 
Howkan,  and  have  lived  at  Kasan  since  I  was  a 
boy.     Have  been  a  hunter  all  my  life.     Have  never    Peter  oUon,  p.  288. 
hunted  fur-seal;  always  hunted  on  the  land;  a 
great  many  of  our  people  hunt  fur-seal  along  the  coast  of  Prince  ot 
Wales  Islands  and  out  in  Dixons  lintrance, 

"    Oponyak,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and 
says  that  he  is  G5  years  old.    Is  a  native  and  resi-    Opon!/ak,p.308. 
dent  of  Aguis.    Certifies  the  evidence  given  by 
Dick  or  Ehenchesut  to  be  tme. 

Osly,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  lam  a  native  Makah 
Indian,  and  reside  on  the   Indian  reservation   at 
Neali  Bay,  in  Clallam  County,  State   of  Washing     Osly,  p.  390. 
ton.   United   States  of    xinierica.     1    am    about 
28    years    old,    and    am    a    ttsliernian    and    hunter    by    occupation. 
I  have    been    engaged    at    seal  liunting    along    the    coast    for    the 
last   ten  years.     At  first  I  hunted  in   large  canoes,   but  soon   com- 
menced to  go  liunting  in  schooners.     I  have  sealed  all  along  the  coast, 
from  the  mouth   of  the  Columbia   Uiver  to  the  passes  leading  into  the 
Bering  Sea.     •     •     »     About  six  years  ago  I  went  to  Bering  Sea  as  a 
hunter  on  the  sealing  schooner  Favorite.     •     •     »     About  four  years 
ago  I  went  t<)  Bering  Sea  as  a  hunter  in  the  sealing  schooner  GhuUen- 
ger.    •    •    *    In  1889  I  again  went  t«  the  sea  in  the  schooner  James 
G.  Swan. 

Harrison  Gray  Otis,  being  duly  sworn,  says:  I  am  a  resident  of  this 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  am  president  of 
tlie  Times  Minor  Comi)any,  and  editor  and  man-    h.  g.  Otis,  p.  85. 
agerof  th(?  Los  Angeles  Daily  Times.    I  was  special 

agent  of  tlie  Treasury  Department,  in  charge  of  the  fur-seal  islands  of 
Alaska  during  tlie  years  1879,  IfSSO,  and  1881,  and  h;.,l  three  assistant 
special  agents  stationed  at  the  islands,  acting  under  my  directions. 
Duiing  these  years  I  was  present  at  the  islands  throughout  each  seal- 
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mg  season,  having  my  headquarters  on  the  island  of  St.  Paul,  and  visit- 
ing the  smaller  island  of  St.  George  eiich  season,  and  with  my  assistants 
personally  superintended  the  catch  of  seals  and  the  count  and  shipment 
of  skins  in  every  instance.  Daring  every  sealing  season,  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end,  I  made  it  my  special  business  to  perscmally  visit 
and  inspect  the  breeding  rookeries  and  the  hauling  grounds  Irom  time 
to  time  with  a  view  to  informing  myself  accurately  as  to  their  real  con- 
dition, especially  as  to  numbers,  habits  and  habitat. 

Will  Parker,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  My  age  is  40  years, 

residence  and  citizen  of  Victoria,  British  Colum- 

Will  Parker,  p.  3i2.       bia;  occupation,  hunter.    I  went  sealing  in  1890 

in  the  Walter  Rich.    •    •    •     In  1880  I  sailed  as 

hunter  in  the  British  steamer  Ariel.     •     •      •     In  1888  I  sailed  as 

hunter  and  interpreter  in  the  British  schooner  Alfred  Adams.    *     •    • 

In  1887  I  sailed  from  Victoria  as  hunter  and  interjireter  in  the  British 

schooner  Ada.     *     •     •     In  1884  and  1883  I  sailed  as  cook  on  the 

British  schooner  Thornton.    •    *     *    In  1882  and  1881  I  sailed  as  cook 

in  the  British  schooner  Onward. 

Wilson  Parker,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a  native 

Makah  Indian  and  live  on  the  reservation  at  Neah 

Wilton  Parker,  p.  391.   Bay,   State    of  Washington,  United    States  of 

America,  and  am  by  oc(;upati(m  a  hunter  and  lish- 

erman.     I  have  been  engaged  in  seal-huuting  for  about  eighteen  years; 

the  first  eight  or  ten  years  I  used  to  go  as  a  steerer-man  in  large  canoes, 

three  men  in  a  canoe,  and  the  Indians  in  the  canoe  used  spears.    We 

hunted  10  or  15  miles  offshore  and  about  the  same  distance  north  and 

south  of  Cape  Flattery. 

Charles  Peterson,  being  duly   sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  36 

years  old  and  am  by  occupation  a  seafaring  man; 

Charles  Peterson,  p.  345.  my  residence  is  Victoria,  British  Columbia.     In 

April,  1886, 1  went  seal-hunting  fi-om  Victoria  in 

the  schooner  ^fountain  Chief.    •    *    •     In  the  spring  of  1887  1  went  on 

a  sealing  voyage  trom  Victoria,  as  a  boat-puller,  in  the  schooner  Alfred 

Adam)i.     *     *     *     In  April,  1800, 1  went  sealing  in  the  .l/i«H(t'.     »     »     * 

In  January,  1891, 1  left  Victoria  on  a  sealing  voyage  in  the  schooner 

Minnie. 

Chestoqua  Peterson,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  24. 

years  of  age,  and  am  the  son  of  Peter  Brown,  the 

^heetoqua  Peterson,    p.  ^.j^j^j.  ^^  ^j^^   ^1.^^.^,^  j„di.i„s.      I    reside  at  Neah 

Bay,  Clallam  County,  State  of  Washington,  United 
States  of  America.  I  am  by  occupation  a  clerk  in  the  trader's  store 
here,  and  1  speak  the  English  language  well,  and  can  interpret  the 
Chinook  and  Indian  languages.  During  the  last  eight  years  1  have 
been  engaged  in  buying  and  handling  seal  furs  for  my  employer  at  Neah 
Bay. 

John  J.  Phelan,  being  duly  sworn,  says:  I  am  35  years  of  age,  a  cit- 
izen of  the  United  States  and  a  resident  of  Albany, 
John  J.  Phelaii,  p.  518.    in  the  State  of  Xew  York.    At  the  age  of  11  I 
entered  the  service  of  Mi-.  George  C.  Troadwell, 
a  wholesale  furrier  of  Albany.     I  remained  with  him  until  the  time  of 
his  death,  and  have  since  been  in  the  employ  of  his  son,  Mr.  George  H. 
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Trcadwell,  who  has  succeeded  to  the  busiuess  carried  on  by  his  father. 
It  has  always  been  a  part  of  my  occupation,  beginning  with  the  age  of 
11,  to  handle  fur  seal  skins,  and  during  the  last  twenty  years  I  have 
handled  nearly  every  seal-skin  that  came  into  the  factory.  I  have  for 
many  years  been  in  the  habit  of  putting  them  through  every  process 
connected  with  their  preparation  for  manufacture,  except  that  of  dye- 
ing, with  which  I  am  not  familiar.  I  have  removed  the  flesh  and  blub- 
ber; I  have  washed  the  skins;  removed  the  hair  or  "  picked  "  them, 
shaved  them,  and  dressed  them;  and  in  this  way  I  have  constantly 
gone  over  and  closely  observed  every  part  of  their  surfaces  in  all  stages 
or  processes  through  which  they  pass  before  they  go  to  the  dyer. 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  Thos.  N.  Molloy,  consul  of  the  United 
States  of  America  for  Xewfoundlaiid,  Richard  Pike,  master  mariner  ot  St. 
Johns  aforesaid,  who  being  duly  sworn  before  me, 
upon  his  oath  says:  I  am  a  master  mariner.     I     Sichard  Pike, p.  592. 
have  been  engaged  in  the  i)rosecution  of  the  seal 
fishery  on  the  coasts  of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland   for  forty-four 
years,  twenty  years  of  which  I  have  been  master  of  a  steamer. 

Mr.  Henry  Poland,  being  duly  sworn,  doth  depose  and  say:  That  he 
is  40  years  of  age  and  a  subject  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty;  that  he  is  the  head  of  the  Arm  of  P.  R.    Henry  Poland, p.  570. 
Poland  &  Son  doing  busiuess  at  110  Queen  Vic- 
toria street,  in  the  city  of  London,  and  has  been  engaged  in  that  busi- 
ness twenty  one  years;  that  the  said  Arm  of  P.  It.  Poland  &  Son  are  do- 
ing business  as  fur  and  skin  merchants,  and  have  been  engaged  in  that 
business  for  over  one  hundred  years,  having  been  founded  by  deponent's 

great-grandfather  in  the  year  1785,  and  having  been  continued  without 
interruption  since  that  date  from  father  to  son;  that  for  many  years 
last  past  deponent's  said  firm  have  been  in  the  habit  of  buying  large 
numbers  of  fur  seal  skins,  in  fact  ever  since  skins  of  that  character 
have  become  an  article  of  commerce,  both  on  their  own  account  and  on 
commission  for  other  persons  resident  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
and  elsewhere;  that  by  reason  of  liaviiig  purchased  so  many  skins  de- 
ponent has  a  general  and  substantial  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
fur-seal  skin  business,  and  of  the  character  and  kinds  of  fur  seal  skins 
coming  upon  the  London  market. 

Edwin  P.  Porter,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  My  age  is  25 
years;  residence,  Victoria,  P.ritish  Columbia;  oc- 
cupation,  seaman  and  seal-hunter.     I  went  out    ndwin  P.  Porter  p.  346 
sealing  as  boat-stecrer  on   the  British   schooner 

I'eneUipe.     •     •     •     i  ti,i„k  it  was  in  the  year  1888.     •     •     *     In  1889 
I  went  as  boat-steerer  on  the  British  schofmervlr/e/.    *     •    •    Inisgi 
I  sailed  as  boat  steerer  in  the  British  schooner  Umhrinu.    *    •    This 
year  [1892]  I  went  as  boat-steerer  in  the  British  steamer  Thutle. 

Charles  W.  Price,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am 
34  years  of  age  and  reside  in  San  Francisco.    My 
occupation  is  tliat  of  a  fur  dresser  and  examiner    chas.  W.  Price, p.5'Jl. 
of  raw  fur  skins.     I  have  been  engaged  in  the 

dressing  jukI  examining  of  fur  skins  about  twenty-years,  and  1  am  an 
expert  in  that  business.  I  have  examined  and  handled  large  numbers 
of  fur  seal  skins,  both  of  the  American  and  Russian  side,  and  can  easily 
distinguish  one  from  the  other  from  the  appearance  of  the  skins. 
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Eliah  Prokopief,  a  native  of  Amchitka  Island  of  the  Aleutian  Chain, 

52  years  of  age,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and 
Eliah  Prokopief,  p.  215.  says:  Am  a  hunter  of  the  sea-otter  and  blue  fox, 

and  have  lived  in  this  vicinity  all  my  life.  I  hunt 
about  Attu,  Aiigattu,  and  the  Semichi  Islands.  Have  never  hunted  nor 
killed  a  fur-seal. 

Filaret  Prokopief,  a  native  of  Attn  Island,  Alaska,  23  years  of  age, 

being  duly  sworn,  di'poses  and  says:  I  am  the 

Filaret  Prokopief,  p.  216.  agent  and  storekeeper  at  this  place  for  the  Alaska 

Commercial  Company,  which  position  I  have  held 

for  the  last  two  years.    My  occupation  is  that  of  a  hunter,  principally 

for  the  sea-otter  and  fox;  never  for  the  fur-seal.     I  used  to  hunt,  before 

I  was  made  agent,  about  the  Attu,  Agattu,  and  the  Semichi  Islands. 

J.  C.  Redpath,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  I  am 
J.  C.  Redpath,p.  147.  forty-eight  (48)  years  of  age.  At  present  I  am 
a  resident  of  St.  Paul  Island,  Alasksi.  I  have  re- 
sided on  the  seal  Islands  of  St.  George  and  St.  Paul  since  my  first 
coining  to  Alaska  in  1875.  My  present  occupation  is  that  of  local 
agent  on  St.  Paul  Island  for  the  present  lessees,  the  North  American 
Commercial  Company.  I  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  and  am  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  the  habits  and  conditions  of  the  fur-seal  as  it 
exists  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  of  St.  George  and  St.  Paul,  and  also  of 
the  methods  adopted  and  practiced  in  the  taking  of  the  skins,  and  of 
the  several  ellorts  made  by  the  former  and  present  lessees,  as  experi- 
ence taught  them,  t«)  increase  the  herd  and  to  build  up  the  rookeries 
and  to  peipetuate  seal  life.  I  have  had  a  personal  exi)erience  of 
seventeen  seasons  on  the  killing  grounds  in  dirterent  situations  from 
that  of  sciil-clubber  to  foreman,  several  years  of  which  I  have  been 
resident  local  agent.  My  position  as  local  agent  has  led  nie  to  make  a 
careful  study  of  the  seal  question,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  report  from 
time  to  time,  to  the  general  agent  of  the  lessees  the  result  of  my  obser- 
vations. 

Charles  W.  Reed,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  1  am 

53  years  old,  and  am  an  American  citizen,  resi- 
CharUaW.  Seed,  p. i72.  dent  of  San  Francisco,  and  by  occupation  a  ship- 
master ,and  pilot,  and  a  member  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Pilot  Association.  Between  the  years  1872  and  1880  I  made  four 
vojagcs,  as  master  of  a  schooner  and  in  charge  of  expeditions  engaged 
in  tlie  sealing  industry,  to  the  Galapagos  Islands.  •  •  *  In  the 
first  voyage  1  remained  upon  the  islands  ab<mt  seven  months,  and  at 
subsequent  times  tiom  three  to  five  months  at  each  voyage,  covering 
diflerent  seasons  of  the  year.  I  have  thus  seen  and  carefully  observed 
the  seals  resorting  to  these  islands  at  all  times  of  the  year. 

Personally  appeared  before  me  Paul  Repin,  who,  being  duly  sworn, 

dejjoses  and  says :  I  am  57  years  of  age ;  was  born 

Paul  Repin,  p.  207.        in  Unalaska,  where  I  have  lived  all  my  life;  and 

am  a  native  of  Alaska.     For  many  yeai'S  I  was  a 

sea-otter  and  seal  hunter,  and  for  eight  years  in  my  younger  days  I 

made  trips  with  the  priest  to  Unga  and  other  villages  in  the  vicinity. 

1  liave  heard  the  statement  made  by  Ruth  Burdukofski,  and  from 

my  knowledge  of  the  facts  know  the  same  to  be  true. 
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L^on  Revillon,  being  duly  sworn,  doth  depose  and  say  as  follows: 
Tliat  be  is  49  years  of  age  and  a  citizen  of  tbe 
Frencb  Republic,  and  lives  in  the  city  of  Paris,    L^on  RMllon,  p.  589. 
and  carries  on  business  at  No.  79  Rue  de  Rivoli, 
in  the  said  city,  and  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Revillon  Freres,  which 
firm  is  composed  of  Theodore  Revillon,  L#on  Revillon,  and  Anatole 
Revillon. 

That  the  said  firm  of  Revillon  Frferes  is  engaged  in  the  business  of 
buying,  dyeing,  and  selling  seal  skins;  that  they  have  been  engaged  in 
the  said  business  for  upward  of  twenty  years,  and  the  said  deponent 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  fur-seal  skins  during  the  whole  of 
that  time;  that  he  has  personally  handled  many  thousands  of  said  fur- 
seal  skins,  and  that  he  has  a  general  and  detailed  knowledge  ot  the 
history  of  the  business  of  dealing  in  fur-seal  skins  in  the  city  of  Paris, 
and  the  character  and  difference  which  distinguish  the  several  kinds  of 
skins  which  come  on  the  market. 

That  said  firm  of  Revillon  Freres  has  bought  during  the  last  twenty 
years  upwards  of  400,000  seal-skins. 

George  Rice,  being  duly  sworn,  doth  depose  and  say:  That  he  is  50 
years  of  age,  and  a  subject  of  Her  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty. That  he  is  engaged  in  the  business  of  dress-  Geo.  Rice,  p.  572. 
ing  and  dyeing  furs  of  various  kinds  in  the  city 
of  London,  at  '.i'2,  3.3,  and  40  Great  Prescott  Street,  in  the  said  city,  and 
at  Stratford,  which  is  a  suburb  of  London.  That  he  has  been  engaged 
in  the  fur  business,  and  i>rincipally  in  the  business  of  heandling  fur-seal 
skins,  for  twenty-seven  years  last  past.  Tliat  eleven  years  ago  he  estab- 
lished his  jiresent  business  of  dressing  and  dyeing  furs.  That  during 
the  eleven  years  since  the  establishment  of  his  i)resent  business  he  has 
handled  and  dyed  large  quantities  of  fur-seal  skins,  and  has  during 
those  years  and  prior  thereto  i)ersonally  handled  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  fur-seal  skins,  and  that  in  the  year  1891  he  dyed  upwards  of  90,(K)0 
fur-seal  skins.  That  by  reason  of  his  experience  in  his  business  he  has 
a  general  and  detailed  knowletlgeof  the  different  kinds  of  fur-seal  skins 
and  of  the  differences  which  distinguish  them,  as  well  as  the  history, 
character,  and  manner  of  conducting  the  fur-seal  skin  business  in  the 
city  of  London. 

Kesth  Riley,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  40  years  old; 
born  and  reside  at  Killisnoo.     Am  now  working 
for  tlic  white  men  in  summer  and  catching  herring    Ketth  Riley,  p. 252. 
for  making  oil  in  the  winter.     Sell  the  oil  to  the 
other  tribes  of  Indians.    I  have  visited  the  different  islands  in  the 
sound.    [Chatham.] 

W.  Roberts,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  I  reside  at  Yakutat 
Bay,  Alaska,  and  I  am  by  occupation  a  mariner. 
I  have  been  engaged  in  the  bu.siness  of  catching    w.  RoherU, p.  2^1. 
seals  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea 

for  four  years,  three  years  as  sail*,;',  one  year  as  captain,  two  years  off 
the  coast  of  British  Columbia,  two  years  off'  Southeast  Alaska  and 
Bering  Sea. 

William  Rolide,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says;  I  am  a  resident 
of  St.  I'luil,  KTxliak,  Alaska,  and  am  caittain  of  a 
hunting  iind  trading  scliooiKT.     1  have  resided  in     Wm.RoMe,p.2S2. 
Alaska  six  years,  and  in  all  that  time  followed 
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the  calling:  of  a  hunter.    •    •    •    I  never  hunted  fur-seals,  but  I  have 
a  know  ledge  of  their  habits  and  movements. 

Rondtus,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  I  was  born  at  Taku- 
tat,  and  belong  to  the  Yukutat  tribe  of  Indians. 

7fond<u»,  J).  242  Am  about  28  years  old  and  a  hunter  by  occupa- 

tion.   I  have  hunted  fur  seal,  otter,  and  bear. 

Abel  Ryan,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 
Abel  Ryan,  p.  299.  I  am  22  years  old.    Was  born  in  British  Columbia 

and  reside  on  Dundas  Island.  I  have  hunted  fur- 
seal  every  season  since  I  was  a  boy,  between  March  and  June.  Always 
hunted  in  Dixons  Entrance  and  off  Prince  of  Wales  Island. 

Thomas  F.  Ryan,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a  resi- 
dent of  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  and  am  51  yesirs 
Thomaa  F.  Syan,  p.  m.oM.      During  the  years  1885  and   1886  1   was 
assistant  Treasury  agent,  residing  on  St.  George 
Island,  one  of  the  Pribilof  Islands.     I   arrived  there  about  the  1st  of 
May,  1885,  and  remained  there  until  August  9,  ]88(J.     In  order  to  per- 
form my  duty  as  agent  I  made  a  careful  study  of  seal  life  on  the  island, 
and  examined  as  far  as  I  was  able  into  the  habits  of  the  fur-seal. 

S.  W.  Saalburg,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  The  following 

statistics  relative  to  the  number  of  salted  North- 

8.  W.  Saalburg,  p.  521.  west  Coast  seal-skins  purchased  by  the  firm  of  II. 

Liebes  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  prices 

paid  therefor,  have  been  gathered  by  me  from  the  books  and  records 

of  said  firm,  covering  a  period  from  the  year  1883  to  18!>2,  inclusive. 

I  held  tlie  jxisition  of  chief  bo()kkeei)er  and  cashier  for  H.  Liebes  &  Co. 

during  said  period  of  time,  and  know  of  my  own  personal  knowledge  that 

the  number  of  skins  set  forth  below  were  duly  purchased  by  said  firm 

at  the  average  jtrices  stated,  and  that  payment  therefor  is  regularly 

entered  on  the  firm's  cashbooks  of  the  respective  years. 

Saisun,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  00  years 

of  age;  a  native  and  resident  of  Aguis;  quitseal- 

SaUun,  p.  301.  hunting  four  years  ago.    Last  hunted  in  small 

schooner  I'icfou  or  Victor,  William  Gilbei't,  alias 

Billy  the  Butch,  being  in  command.     He  spent  two  months  outside  in 

schooner  with  eight  canoes  and  sixteen  men.    Obtained  200  skins.    All 

were  caught  off  Cape  Flattery  and  Barclay  Sound,  about  40  miles  off 

the  shore.    Certifies  evidence  given  by  Dick  or  Ehenchesut  to  be  true. 

Adolphus  Sayers,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am 
a  seanum.     I  reside  in  San  Fiancisco.    I  was  en- 
gaged in  sealing  in  the  Bering  Sea  and  North    Adolphus  Sayers,  p.  i73. 
Pacific,  in  the  Viiy  of  San  Diego  and  the  Adeline, 
in  the  years  1887  and  1888.     1  was  master  of  tlie  Adeline,    •    •    •    I 
was  a  boat  puller  when  1  was  on  the  City  of  San  J)iego. 

0.  M.  Scamnion,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  67 

years  old  and  a  resident  of  Oakland,  Cal.    I  am 

C.  if.  Seammon,  p.  iTS.  and  have  been  an  olliccr  in  the  United  Stares 

Revenue  Maiine  Cor[>s  since  1803.     In  180.1  and 

1866  I  was  in  command  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company's 
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fleet  of  vessels  when  it  was  expected  to  establish  a  telegiaph  line  to 
Europe  via  Bering  Straits.  In  this  capacity  and  later  as  conunander 
of  vessels  under  the  United  States  revenue-cutter  flag,  I  repeatedly 
passed  through  Bering  Sea,  touching  at  the  seal  islands.  I  am  the 
author  of  the  work  entitled  '"The  Marine  Mammals  of  the  Xorth west- 
ern Coast  of  North  America,"  published  by  J.  H.  Carinany  &  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  1874.  In  prejiaring  Chapter  iv  of  part  2  of  that  work,  rel- 
ative to  fur-seals,  I  consulted  every  accessible  authority  upon  that 
subject  and  added  the  result  of  my  own  observation  and  experience. 
Since  then  eighteen  years  have  elapsed  and  many  new  facts  have  been 
brought  to  light  concerning  them,  confirming  for  the  most  part  what 
was  then  written,  yet  modifying  to  some  extent  the  conclusions  ar- 
rived at. 

Schkatatin,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  born  in 
Yakutat  and  I  have  lived  there  all  my  life.    I  be- 
long to  the  Yakutat  tribe  of  Indians  and  am  now    Schkatatin,  p.  243. 
a  very  old  man;  am  by  occupation  a  hunter.    Yes; 
I  have  killed  fur-seal.     I  used  the  bow  and  arrow  for  killing  them. 
*    *    •     I  liave  traveled  from  Icy  Bay  to  Nuchuk  and  back  along  the 
coast  as  far  east  as  Lityu  Bay. 

Benjamin  F.  Scribner,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  G6 
years  of  age,  and  a  pharmacist  by  profession.    My 
residence  is  New  Albany,  Ind.    In  July,  1878,  I    n.  r.  Scribner, p.  S9. 
was  ai>pointed  assistant  Treasury  agent  for  the 
seal  islands,  and  arrived  on  said  islands  in  May,  1879.    I  landed  at  St. 
George  Island  and  remained  there  continuously  until  August,  1880,  ex- 
cept a  part  of  the  season  of  1880  I  spent  on  St.  Paul  Island.    During 
this  time  I  made  a  careful  study  of  seal  life  in  connection  with  my  offi- 
cial duties,  and  also  for  my  own  satisfaction. 

L.  G.  Shepaid,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  45  years  of 
age;  a  resident  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  am 
cajitain  in  tlie  IJ.  S.  Kevenue  Marine  Service,  chief  l.  g.  Shepard,p.  187. 
of  division   Kevenue  Marine,  Treasury  Depart- 
ment.   In  command  of  the  revenue  steamer  Rush,  1  made  three  cruises 
to  Bering  Sea  in  the  years  1887,  1888,  and  1889,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
forcing existing  law  for  piotection  of  seal  life  in  Alaska  and  the  waters 
thereof,  and  also  to  protect  other  Government  interests  in  Alaska. 

William  Short,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  26  years 
old  and  reside  at  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  and 
am   by  occupation  a  painter.    On   January  14,    wilUam  Short,  p.  3A8. 
1890, 1  sailed  as  a  boat-puller,  from  Victoria,  B. 
C.,  on  the  British  sealing  schooner  Maggie  Mac.     •     *     *     In  July, 
1891,  I  sailed  out  of  the  port  of  Victoria,  B.  C,  as  a  hunter  on  the  Brit- 
ish sealing  schooner  Otto. 

Showoosch,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and    says:  I  was  born  at 
Sitka;   am  a  very  old  man,  and  I  belong  to  the 
Yakutat  tribe  of  Indians;   have  been  a  hunter    Shovoosch,  p.  2i3. 
all  my  life,  limiting  sea-otter  and  seal  in  the  sum- 
mer and  bear  and  fox  in  the  winter.     When  I  was  a  young  man  I  killed 
fur  seal  oft  Yakutat  Bay,  using  a  sjjcar  altogether.    1  haven't  killed  any 
seal  lately. 
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George  Sliuckeyali,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:    lama 

cousin  of  tlie  bead  chief  of  tlie  Chilcat  Indians. 

George  Shuekeyah, p.2i8.  Am  30  yca.is  old.    I  go  up  and  down  tlie  coast 

from  Chilcat  to  Wiangel  and  meet  many  people 

belonging  to  the  different  tribes  of  Indians. 

Shucklean,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  Was  bom  and  have 

lived  at  Killisnoo  all  my  life.    Am  60  years  of  age. 

Shucklean,  p.  253.  I  was  a  doctor  most  of  my  life,  but  have;  given  it 

up,  and  I  now  catch  herring  and  make  oil.    The 

oil  I  sell  to  the  people  of  other  tribes,  who  come  a  long  ways  to  pur- 

chiise  it  from  me.    Have  been  down  to  Sitka,  and  on  all  islands  and 

inlets  around  Chatham  Sound. 

Jack  Shucky,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  Was  born  in 

Shakan ;  am  a  hnnter  by  occupation ;  have  hunted 

Jack  Shucky,  p.  289.       seal  in  summer  time  and  bear  in  winter  since  I 

was  a  boy;  have  always  hunted  seal  olf  I'rince  of 

Wales  Islands  in  my  canoe. 

Alexander  Shyha,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  saith :  I  am  chief 
of  the  native  settlement  at  Foit  Alexander,  Cooks 
Alexander  Shyha,  p.  226.1nlet,  Alaska  Territory,  and  am  by  occupation  a 
hunter  of  all  fur-bearing  animals  found  in  tliis 
vicinity  excepting  the  fur-seal.     I  am  a  native  of  Alaska,  and  have  re- 
sided all  my  life  in  the  Territory.    My  occupation  as  a  hunter  lias  taken 
me  along  the  coast  and  to  the  sea  a  distance  of  from  20  to  30  miles  from 
the  coast. 

Peter  Simes,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside  in 
San  Francisco.     My  occupation  is  that  of  steward. 

Peter  Sime»,p.  476.  I  made  one  sealing  voyage  in  18(10  on  the  Brilish 
schooner  Umbrina,  of  which  Capt.  Campbell  was 
master. 

Aaron  Simson,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and   says:  I  reside  at 
Wiangel  and  am  22  years.     I  have  hunted  seal 
Aaron  Simson,  p.  290.     some  oil'  Queen  Charlottes  Islaiul. 

Martin  Singay,  being  duly 'sworn,  deposes  and  says:  Am  about  58 

years  old.     Born  at  and  reside  in  Sitka  and  am 

Martin  Sinyay,  p.  2C8.    by  occupation  a  hunter.     Have  hunted  seal  every 

summer  and  deer  every  winter  since  I  was  a  small 

boy.    Have  never  been  in  Bering  Sea.    Have  hunted  seal  oft  Sitka 

Sound. 

Jack  Sitka,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  Am  56  years  old. 

Was  born  and  reside  in  Sitka.    Am  a  hunter  by 
Jack  Sitka,  p.  268.         occn[)ation.     Have  hunted  seal  every  season  since 

I  was  a  boy. 

Skeenong,  being  duly  sworn,  depo.ses  and  says:  I  was  born  atCo]>per 

Kiver.     I   am   an   old    man   and  belong  to   the 

Skeenong,  p.  2H.  Yakutat  tribe  of  Indians,  but  have  lived   here 

but  one  year,    I  hunt  the  sea-otter  and  land  game 

in  seasons. 
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Frederick  Skibby,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  saith :  I  reside  at 
Coal  Point,  Kat  heniak  Bay,  Cooks  Inlet,  Alaska, 
and  have  lived  in  the  Territory  for  the  past  seven    Frederick  Skibbi/,  p.  228. 
mouths,  exclusively  at  this  place.     I  am  a  coal- 
miuer  by  occupation,  and  have  no  knowledge  of  fur-seal  life. 

Thomas  Skowl,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  chief  of 
the  Kas-aan  Indians.     Was  born  at  Kasaaii,  and 
have  lived  there  all  my  life.    Am  48  years  old.    Thomas  Skowl,  p.  300. 
Am  a  hunter  by  occupation,  and  have  hunted  fur- 
seal  the  past  fifteen  j'ears.    Always  hunted  seal  in  Dixons  Entrance 
and  off  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  and  hunted  them  each  year  from  March 
to  June. 

George  Skultka,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  born  at 
Howkan,  and  have  lived  there  all  my  life.    I  am 
chief  of  the  llyda  Indians;  am  ab<mt  SOyeais     George  Skultka, p. 290. 
old.     Am  a  hunter  by  occui)ation.     Ilave  hunted 
fur-seal  since  I  was  about  20  years  old. 

Yuan  Slanoch,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  Am  35  years 
old;  bom  and  have  lived  in  Killisnoo  all  my  life. 
My  business  is  that  of  catching  herring  and  mak-     rimn  slanoch,p.  253. 
ing  oil,  and  chopping  wood.     1  sell  the  oil  to  peo- 
ple of  other  tribes.    W^lien  following  my  occupation  I  visit  all  tho 
islands  and  inlets  of  Chatham  Sound,  and  have  never  seen  or  taken  a 
fur-seal  in  my  life. 

James  Sloan,  having  been  diUy  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside 
in  San  Francisco.     I  am  by  occupation  a  seaman. 
I  made  three  voyages  to  Bering  Sea.    My  first   Jan.  Sloan, p.m. 
voyage  was  on  the  Flying  Mist,  of  which  Capt. 
Saddler  was  master;  my  next  was  on  the  Penelope,  of  which  Capt.  Lit- 
tlejohn  was  master,  and  my  next  was  in  the  schooner  Arciiv,  of  which 
Capt.  Brassey  was  master.    We  sailed  from  here  on  the  Fli/inr/  Mist 
on  the  17th  day  of  April,  1871.    •    •     •     On  my  next  tri]*,  in  1884,  I 
sailed  from  Yokohama,  Japan,  on  the  Penelope,  leaving  there  about 
March,     •     »     •     going  to  the  Okhotsk  Sea,  sealing  thvrv  about  a 
month.    •    •    •     My  third  voyage  was  in  1889.     I  sailed  from  Yoko- 
hama on  the  Arctic  about  the  latter  part  of  January.    •    *    *     Wg 
went  to  the  Okhotsk  Sea  and  sealed  there  about  two  months. 

Leon  Sloss,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  33  years 
of  age,  a  native  of  California,  and  a  resident  of 
San  Francisco,  Cal.     I  was  -for  several  years  a    ^eon  Sloss,  p.  90. 
director  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  and 
am  a  member  of  the  partnership  of  Louis  Sloss  &  Co.,  and  have  been 
engaged  for  the  past  fifteen  years  in  dealing  iu  wools,  hides,  and  fur 
skins,  but  have  now  no  interest  in  seals  or  sealeries. 

I  was  su])erintendent  2»'<>  tempore  of  the  sealeries  of  Alaska  in  the 
interim  from  1882  to  1885,  inclusive,  during  the  illness  of  11.  11.  Mcln- 
tyre,  tlie  regular  sui)erintend(^nt,  and  si)cntthe  sealing  season  of  tliose 
three  years  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  in  the  personal  management  of  the 
business.  I  am,  therefore,  by  reason  of  this  service  and  of  my  active 
employment  at  all  other  times  in  tlie  office  of  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company  from  1877  to  this  date,  acquainted  with  every  aspect  of  the 
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business.  All  advices  from  our  London  agents,  and  information  in 
regard  to  the  seal  skin  market  from  all  sources,  passed  through  my 
hands,  and  instructions  to  the  agents  of  the  company  in  regard  to  the 
class  of  sking  desired  emanated  from  time  to  time  from  me. 

Fred  Smith,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  Was  born  at  and 

reside  ;     Victoria.     Have  been  a  seal-hunter  ibr 

Fred.  Smith  p.  349.         the  last  t  hree  years  on  the  Wi7ii/r<(],  Sea  Lion ,  and 

Mascot,  British    schooners,   and    the  American 

schooner  Challenge.    Have  hunted  seal  in  Bering  Sea  and  the  Pacific 

Ocean. 

John  W.  Smith,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside  at  the 

settlement  known  as   Soldovoi,  on  Cooks  Inlet, 

Jno.  W.  Smith,  p.  232.    Alaska.    I  have  lived  in  the  Territory  for  the  past 

twenty-four  years,  cliietty  at  trading  jwsts  along 

the  cost  of  Alaska,  between  Prince  William  Sound  and  the  Yukon 

River,  in  the  employ  of  fur-trading  companies.     I  am  at  present  the 

agent  of  the  North  American  Commercial  Company  at  this  place,  and 

it  is  my  duty  to  trade  in,  and  otherwise  handle,  fuis  and  skins  of  all 

descriptions. 

William  H.  Smith,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  by 
occupation  a  seaman  and  seal-hunter.    Have  been 

tfm.  H.  Smith,  p.  ilS.  engaged  in  catching  seals  in  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean  for  fourteen  years  and  one  season  in  Bering 
Sea.    Have  been  mate  and  captain  while  sealing. 

E.  W.  Soron,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:    I  am  by 

occupation  a  seaman.    I  reside  in  San  Francisco. 

E.  w.  Soron,  p.  479.       j  ^j^^,  j^  jj^g  ^qj-i^  Pacific  in  1888,  on  board  the 

City  of  San  Diego,  as  mate. 

Stahkan,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  born  atYakntat 
and  am  now  a  very  old  man.     Have  hunted  seal 

Stahkan,  p.  244.  and  sea  otter  all  my  life  during  the  summer  sea- 

son, using  the  spear  and  arrow. 

Emil  J.  Stake,  being  duly^swoni,  says:  1  am  28  years  of  age,  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  and  a  resident  of  the 
EmilJ.  Stake,  p.  5S0.     city  of  New  York,     in  1851  Jolin  Kuszits  estab- 
lished in  tlie  city  of  New  York  a  large  wliolesale 
fur  business,  at  the  head  of  which  he  remained  until  his  death  in  1890. 
•     •     *     I  entered  the  employ  of  John  Kuszits  at  the  age  of  14.    Since 
the  age  of  21  I  have  been  familiar  with  every  transaction  connected 
with  the  business,  and  upon  his  death  I  succeeded  to  its  sole  manage- 
ment. 

William  Charles  Blatspiel  Stamp,  being  duly  sworn,  doth  depose  and 
say :  That  he  is 51  years  of  age,  and  a  subject  of  Her  Britanni<'  Majesty, 
and  is  engaged  in  business  at  38   Knightrider 
W.  C.  B.  Stamp,  p.  574.    street,  Loudon,  E.  C,  as  a  fur  and  skin  merchant. 
That  he  has  been  engaged  in  that  business  for 
upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  has  been  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  fur- 
seal  skins  during  the  whole  of  the  time  that  he  lias  been  in  business. 
That  he  has  personally  handled  numy  thousands  of  such  fur-seal  skins, 
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and  he  has  inspected  the  samples  at  practically  every  sale  of  fur-skins 
made  in  London  during  the  whole  of  the  time  he  has  been  in  business, 
and  in  consequence  of  these  facts  and  of  his  knowledge  of  the  fur-seal 
skin  business  he  has  a  general  and  detailed  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
the  business  of  dealing  in  fur-seal  skins  in  the  city  of  London  and  of  the 
character  and  differences  which  distinguish  the  several  kinds  of  skins 
coming  on  the  market. 

Cyrus  Stephens,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  sayS:  I  am 
working  at  calking  vessels  at  the  present  time;  I 
was  employed  on  sealing  vessels  in  the  North  Paci-  Cyrus  Shphens,  p.  479. 
flc  in  1888  as  cabin  boy  and  boat  puller.  I  made 
two  voyages  to  the  North  Pacific:  first  in  the  City  of  San  Dicf/o  and  the 
next  in  the  G.  0.  ^Yhite,  in  1890.  We  left  here  with  the  City  of  Han 
Diego  in  February  of  1888,  and  arrived  in  the  Bering  Sea  in  June,  1888. 

B.  H.  Sternfels,  ha\ing  been  didy  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  50 
years  of  age,  and  reside  in  San  Francisco.    My 

occupation  is  that  of  a  fur  merchant.     I  have     b.  h.  siernfeh,  p.  522. 
been  engaged  in  handling  aiid  piuchasing  fur  for 
twenty  six  years,  and  I  am  throughly  familiar  with  the  fur-seal  skins  in 
their  raw  and  dressed  condition. 

Joshua  Stickland,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside  in 
Victoria,  British  Columbia:  I  am  by  occupation 
a  seal  hunter ;  have  been  in  the  business  two  years     Joshua  Stickland, p.  349. 
on  the  British  schooner  Umbrina. 

Q.  What  is  your  name,  age,   residence,  and  occupation  ? — A.  My 
name  is  Gustave  Sundvall;  I  am37  years  of  age; 
occupation,  sea  captain,  and  am  residing  at  pres-  480.  "*  ""*     ""  ""  '  ^* 
ent  at  Oakland,  Cal. 

Q.  Are  you  a  citizen  of  the  United  States? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  What  State  are  you  a  resident  of? — A.  I  am  a  resident  of  the 
State  of  California. 

Q.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  catching  seals  in  the  Pacific  and  Ber- 
ing Sea,  and  for  how  long? — A.  I  have  been  engaged  in  catching  seals 
in  the  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea  for  a  number  of  years. 

John  A.  Swain,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  1  reside  at 
Victoria,  British  Columbia.    I  am  a  seaman  by 
occu[»ation,  and  am  27  years  old.     I  went  sealing      john  A.  SuaiH,p.  350. 
in  May,  1801,  as  boat  puller  in  the  steamer  Thixtle. 

•  *  •  •  In  February,  1892,  I  again  shipped  in  the  schooner 
Geneva. 

Z.  L. Tanner, being  duly  sworn, deposes  and  says:  I  am  a  lieutenant- 
commander  in  the  U.  S.  Navy.    I  have  made  five 
cruises  in  Alaskan    waters,  in  command   of  the      Z.  L.  Tanner,  p.  373. 
Fish  Commission  steamer  Albatross,  now  tempo- 
rarily in  the  service  of  the  United  States  Bevenue  Marine,  as  follows, 
viz-   I  left  San  Francisco  July  4,  1888,  fctr  the  north,  via  Esijuimalt 
and   Departure  liay,  where  we  called  for  coal.     Arriving  oft'  the  west 
en.l  of  Unalaska  Island  on  the  21st,  commencetl  exploring  the  coast  in 
the  interest  of  the  fisheries,  soundings  being  run  from  shore  to  the  100- 
fathom  line.    Arrived  at  lliuliuk,  Unalaska  Island,  on  the  23d,  and 
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sailed  on  the  28tli.  Explorations  extended  to  the  Fox  Islands  Passes, 
tlie  Siinnaks,  and  to  tlie  Slnunagiin  Islands.  Called  at  Sand  I'oint  (or 
Iluniboldt  liiiibor),  Eagle  Harbor,  and  Yukon  Harbor,  in  the  latter 
group.  Eesummg  the  work  of  exploration,  it  was  carried  to  Mitrofania 
Bay,  where  we  called,  and  thence  to  Kacliak  Island,  stojiping  at  Old 
Harbor  and  Port  Hobron.  The  extensive  banks  ott'  the  south  coast  of 
Kadiak  were  examined,  and  a  call  made  at  St.  Paul,  the  most  important 
settlement  in  that  region.  Leaving  the  latter  place,  the  work  of  ex- 
jdcnation  included  the  Portlock  IJank,  and  thence  to  Middleton  Island, 
where  a  landing  was  made.  Soundings  were  then  carried  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  reported  position  of  the  Pamplona  Rocks,  for  which  an  un- 
successfid  seaich  was  made.  Thence  we  proceeded  to  Departure  Hay, 
Puget  Sound,  the  coasts  of  Washington  and  Oregon,  and  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, arriving  October  21. 

I  lelt  Sau  Francisco  on  the  2l8t  of  May,  1889,  and  was  engaged  in 
deep  sea  exjdoration  on  the  coasts  of  Oregon  and  Washington  until 
July  7,  then  made  a  trip  to  southeastern  Alaska  through  the  inland 
passages,  visiting  Fort  Tongass,  New  Metlahcatlah  (Port  Chester), 
Karta  Bay,  Port  Wrangell,  Sitka,  Pavlof  Harbor,  Glacier  Bay,  Hoon- 
yah,  Chilkat,  Chilkoot  and  Juneau.  Returned  to  Tacoma  on  July  28, 
calling  at  Victoria,  Port  Townsend  and  Seattle  en  route.  I  sailed  for 
the  north  on  the  oth  of  May,  1890,  via  Departure  Bay,  British  Colum- 
bia, and  commenced  the  examination  of  the  region  from  the  Sannaksto 
Uniniak  Pass  on  the  21st,  arriving  in  Unalaska  on  the  23d.  The  work 
of  the  season  included  the  exploration  of  the  northern  coasts  of  Uua- 
laska,  Unimak,  the  Alaska  Peninsula,  and  the  noithern  shores  of  Bris- 
tol Bay  to  the  Kuskowim  River.  The  Slime  Bank  and  Baird  Bank 
were  developed  in  Bristol  Bay.  A  survey  was  made  of  the  lower 
Nushagak  River,  the  entrance  to  Port  Moller,  and  Herendeen  Bay. 
Deep-sea  exploration  was  extended  to  58°  43'  north  and  longitude  175° 
30'  west,  passing  near  the  100-fathom  line,  70  miles  to  the  westward  of 
the  Pribilofs.  Left  Bering  Sea  August  2(J,  arriving  in  San  Francisco 
September  26,  via  Departure  Bay,  Port  Townsend,  and  the  Califor- 
nia coast,  where  we  were  engaged  in  deep  sea  exjjloration  from  the  21st 
to  the  2r)th.  I  sailed  again  for  Bering  sea  July  16,  1891,  having  on 
board  the  United  States  commissioners  to  the  seal  islands.  We  ar- 
rived at  Unalaska  July  25,  and  were  at  the  Pribilof  Islands  from  the 
28th  to  August  10.  Left  the  sea  on  the  13th  of  August,  and  reached 
San  Francisco  September  ^15,  via  Depaiture  Bay,  Esipiimalt  and 
Puget  Sound.  On  the  19th  day  of  March,  1892,  I  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  for  Alaskan  waters,  via  Port  Townsend  and  Seattle, 

The  cruise  had  special  reference  to  the  migration  of  the  fur-seal  hei-d 
and  their  relation  to  the  localities  visited  by  us;  in  other  words,  we 
were  to  ascertain  whether  there  were  fur  seal  rookeries  in  Cooks  Inlet 
or  Prince  William  Sound,  whether  they  hauled  out  or  attempted  to 
haul  out  there,  or,  in  fact,  anywhere  in  Alaska  outside  of  the  Pribilof 
Islands.  The  following  places  were  visited  in  the  order  named:  Port 
Graham,  with  its  tributary  settlement  of  Fort  Alexander,  having  a 
population  of  120,  all  Aleuts  except  one  white  man,  the  agent  of  the 
Alaska  Commercial  Company.  The  men  are  hunters.  Chesloknu  Bay, 
with  its  village  of  Soldovoi,  having  a  mixed  poi)ulation  of  Aleuts  and 
Kenai  Indians,  numbering  103,  and  four  white  men.  The  natives  are 
hunters.  Coal  Point,  popidation  11,  all  white,  occupied  in  holding 
possession  of  coal  claims.  Some  of  then),  having  had  many  years  ex- 
perience in  the  Territory,  were  able  to  give  much  valuable  testimony. 
St.  Paul,  Kadiak,  population  380,  05  of  whom  are  white,  the  remainder 
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Creoles  and  Aleuts.  The  native  men  and  nearly  all  of  the  whites  are 
liuiitcrs.  Wood  Island,  near  St.  Paul,  has  a  population  of  193,  includ- 
ing three  whites,  the  natives  being  mostly  hunters.  Owing  to  a  severe 
winter  and  late  spring,  the  men  were  still  at  home,  and  we  were  able  to 
procure  affidavits  from  35  whites  and  55  native  hunters,  who  had  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  subject  in  the  regions  in  which  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  hunting.  The  regular  work  of  the  Albatross  is  deep-sea  explo- 
ration, the  discovery  and  development  of  fisliing  grounds,  and,  not  in- 
frefjuently,  purely  scientific  investigation  iu  normal  ocean  depths  far 
outside  of  tlie  range  of  economic  species. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  this  work  nearly  fourteen  years,  during  which 
time  it  has  been  a  part  of  my  duty  to  acquire  information  concerning 
the  seal  and  its  life.  This  has  been  done  not  only  from  personal  expe- 
rience and  observations,  but  by  questioning  practical  men,  such  as 
intelligent  mariners,  fishermen,  and  hunters.  Pelagic  sealing  has  been 
a  frequent  subject  of  cimversation  and  argument  with  me  since  my 
first  northern  cruise  in  1888,  and  I  have  reached  the  following  conclu- 
sions : 

W.  B.  Taylor,  of  Omaha,  Nebr.,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  I 
am  41  years  of  age,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Globe  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  of  Omaha,  Ne-     w.  B.  Taylor,  p.  175. 
braska,  and  am  not  and  never  have  been  in  anyway 
connected  with  any  company  engaged  in  the  seal-skin  industy.     In  the 
year  1881  1  was  assistant  Treasury  agent  for  the  seal  islands.     I  ar- 
rived on  the  islands  iu  the  latter  part  of  May  of  that  year,  and  after  a 
week's  stay  on  St.  Paul  Island  was  detailed  to  St.  George,  remaining 
there  until  the  latter  part  of  August.    Since  then  I  have  not  been  on 
"the  islands.    While  on  St.  George  I  was  on  the  killing  grounds  every 
day  during  the  season,  and  visited  the  rookeries  almost  daily,  both  in 
connection  with  my  oflBcial  duties  and  for  the  purpose  of  studying  seal 
life. 

Tchet-Ohak,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  Was  born  at  Kil- 
lisnoo  and  have  lived  here  all  my  life,    Am  now  a 
very  old  man.     My  occupation  is  that  of  a  herring-     Tchet-Chak,  p.  254. 
flshei-  and  wood-chopper.    Have  visiti'd  all  the 
islands  and  inlets  in  Chatham  Sound  and  other  parts  of  southeastern 
Alaska. 

Emil  Teichmann,  being  duly  sworn,  doth  depose  as  follows: 

First.  That  he  is  4(5  years  of  age,  a  native  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Wurtembcrg,  and  is  now  a  natu-     Emil  Teichmann, p.  576. 
rali/.ed  subject  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty. 

That  since  the  age  of  manhood  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  fur  busi- 
Iu^ss;  that  from  1800  to  1808,  inclusive,  he  resided  in  America  in  that 
business,  and  since  1808  he  has  resided  in  England  and  done  business 
in  tin;  city  of  London,  and  is  now  and  has  <;ontinually  been  during  all 
these  years  engaged  in  one  way  or  another  in  the  fur  business.  That 
he  is  now  a  member  of  the  firm  of  C.  M.  Lampson  &  Co.,  and  has  been 
a  member  of  such  firm  for  the  i)eri()d  of  twelve  years  last  past.  That 
prior  to  the  time  he  became  a  member  of  such  firm  and  from  the  years 
1873  t^)  lyst)  be  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Martin  &  Teichmann,  who 
were  then,  and  i:  <  successors  C.  W.  Martin  &  Sons  still  are,  the  largest 
dre.iscrs  and  dyers  of  seal  skins  in  the  world. 
6b  s 
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That  the  firm  of  C.  M.  Lainpson  «&  Co.,  of  which  deponent  has  been 
as  aforesaid  for  the  last  twelve  years  a  member,  are  what  is  known  as 
commission  merchants  engaged  in  the  business  of  selling  furs  of  various 
kinds  and  also  in  baying  furs  upon  commission. 

Tliat  the  said  firm  of  G.  M.  Lampson  &  Co.  has,  during  the  time  that 
deponent  has  been  a  member  thereof,  handled  a  larger  number  of  skins 
of  the  fur-seal  than  all  the  other  firms  in  the  world  together,  and  depo- 
nent knows  from  inspection  of  the  books  of  his  said  firm  that  for  many 
years  prior  to  the  date  when  he  became  a  member  of  the  same  they  also 
handled  during  many  years  previously  thereto  a  larger  number  of  fur- 
seal  skins  than  all  the  other  firms  in  the  world  together. 

That  during  the  time  deponent  has  been  a  member  of  the  said  firm 
he  has  personally  handled  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fur-seal  skins, 
and  he  has  a  detailed  and  expert  knowledge  of  the  various  kinds  of 
seal-skins,  and  the  several  difiei'ences  between  them  which  enable  the 
several  sorts  of  seal  skins  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other. 

Deponent  was  connected  with  the  firm  of  Messrs.  J.  M.  Oppenheim 
&  Co.,  at  New  York  and  London,  from  the  years 

Emil  Teichmann,p.579.  1866  to  1872  inclusive,  and  his  late  partner,  Mr. 
Martin,  and  himself  ultimately  succeeded  to  the 
business  of  Messrs.  J.  M.  Oppenheim,  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  dressing 
and  dyeing  of  seal-skins. 

George  H.  Temple,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am 
32  years  old;  a  native  of  Vermont,  where  I  now 

Geo.  H.  Temple,  p.  153.  reside.  I  was  bred  to  the  occupation  of  farming, 
and  am  at  present  a  hardware  merchant  in  my 
native  town  of  Eandolph. 

Prom  1880  to  1882  I  was  employed  by  the  Alaska  Commercial  Com- 
pany at  St.  Paul  Island,  Alaska,  as  assistant  agent,  and  in  that  position 
became  familiar  with  the  work  of  haiulling,  driving,  and  herding  the 
killable  seals,  and  with  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  the  breeding 
seals  on  the  rookeries,  both  of  which  have,  in  the  main,  been  accurately 
and  intelligently  described  by  U.  W.  Elliott  in  his  "  Report  on  the  Seal 
Islands  of  Alaska,"  published  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Census 
Office,  1884. 

Michael  Thlkahdaynahkee,  being  duly    sworn,  deposes  and  says: 
M.  Thlkahdaynahkee,p.  Am  about  60  years  old;  b()rn  at  and  live  in  Sitka. 
269.  Have  been  a  seal  hunter  all  my  hie. 

W.  Thomas,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  I  am  a  seaman  by 

occupation  and  at  present  captain  of  the  steamer 

W.  Thoma»,p.  485.         Ehie.     Previous  to  taking  command  of  the  Elsie 

I  was  in  command  of  the  steamer  Karluk  doing 

business  in  Alaska  most  of  that  time. 

William  G.  Thomas,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  Have  lived 

in   southeastern   Alaska  the  last  eleven   years, 

Wm.  G.  Thomas,  p.  291.  seven  of  whicli  I  resided  at  Fort  Wrangel.     Have 

been  engaged  in  the  fishing  business  a  number  of 

years. 

Adolph  W.  Thompson,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I 
reside  in  San  Francisco:  My  occupation  is  that  of 

Adolph  W.  Thompson,  .^  ,„aster  mariner.  I  went  sealing  in  1890,  when 
^-  *^-  I  was  mate  of  the  AUie  Alger.    •    •     •     In  1891 

I  went  out  in  the  schooner  G.  H.  White. 
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Tliunk,  being  duly  swoni,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  so  old  that  1  have 
lost  my  eyesight.     Was  born  in  Yakutat  and  have 
lived  there  all  my  life.    Never  killed  any  fur-seal     Thunk,p.  245. 
in  my  life.     Spent  all  my  life  hunting  sea-otter. 

Peter  Titchenoff,  a  resident  of  St.  Paul,  Kadiak,  Alaska,  being  duly 
sworn,  deposed  and  said :  I  am  a  native  of  Alaska. 
Am  57  years  old.     I  am  storekeeper  for  the  Alaska     Peter  ntohenoffip.  222. 
Commercial  Company;  I  am  acquainted  with  the 
coast  fiom  Sitka  to  Kadiak. 

Charlie  Tlaksatan,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  43 
years   old;  was  born   at   Sitka,   Alaska.     Have     ^,    ,. 
hunted  seal  by   myself  since  I  was  a  boy,  and  270      '*   Tlaksatan,  p. 
when  veiy  small  went  sealing  with  my  father, 

John  C.  Tolman,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  Dmted 
States  deputy  collector;  resided  nearly  two  years 
at  Kadiak  in  capacity  of   deputy  collector.  John  c.  Tolman, p.  222. 

Toodays  Charlie,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  30  years 
old;  I  belong  to  the  band  of  Killisnoo  Indians  and 
\ya8  born  at  and  have  lived  in  Killisnoo  all  my     Toodays  Charlie,  p.  249. 
life;    am  by  occupation  a  herring  fislierman;   1 
visit  all  the  islands  and  inlets  around  Chatham  Sound  in  following  my 
occupation  of  making  oil  from  the  herring  which  I  catch. 

George  H.  Treadwell,  being  duly  sworn,  says :  I  am  55  years  of  age, 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  a  resident  of 
Albany  County  in  the  State  of  New  York.  I  am  ^^^-  ^-  treadwell,  p. 
the  son  of  George  C.  Treadwell,  of  Albany,  who, 
in  the  year  1832  there  started  a  wholesale  fur  business  of  a  general 
character.  I  became  associated  with  him  in  it  in  the  year  1858,  and 
ui)on  his  death,  in  the  year  1885,  succeeded  to  the  business.  It  has 
been  carried  on  under  the  names  of  George  C.  Treadwell  &  Co  and 
Treadwell  &  Co.  In  the  early  part  of  this  year  it  was  turned  into  The 
George  C.  Treadwell  Company,  a  corporation  formed  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  of  which  corporation  I  am  the  president. 

Henry  Treadwell,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States;  is  70  years  of  age,  and  resides  in 

the  city  of  Brooklyn,  in  the  State  of  New  York;  Henry  Treadioell,p.  524, 
that  he  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Treadwell  and 

Company,  which  has  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  buying,  dress- 
ing, and  dealing  in  furs  since  abuut  the  year  1832  ;  that  for  tlie  twenty 
years  last  past  deponent's  said  firm  have  bought  on  their  own  account, 
dressed,  and  dyed  annually  from  5,000  to  8,000  seal  skins.    •    •    • 

I  have  been  in  the  wholesale  fur  business  for  over  forty  years,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  it  until  two  years  ago, 
when  I  retired  from  business.  Henry  Treadwell,  p.  529. 

Peter  Trearsheit,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  27  years 
old  and  reside  at  Sitka.    Am  by  occui»afion  a  sea- 
man   and  seal-hunter.     Have  been  engaged  in     Peter  Trearsheit, p.  2n\. 
catching  seal  three  seasons.     Last  season  1  com- 
manded tlie  sealing  schooner  Sitka,  of  Sitka, 
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Francis  Tuttle,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a 
first  lieutenant  in  tlie   United  States  Eevenue- 
Francis  Tuttle,  p.  487.    Cutter  Service,  and  have  been  an  officer  in  that 
service  for  the  last  thirteen  years.    Am  at  present 
in  command  of  the  revenue  cutter  Hartley  at  San  Francisco.    I  made 
cruises  to  the  Bering  Sea  in  the  United  States  revenue  steamer  Eush 
during  the  years  1888-'89  and  1890.    During  the  sealing  season  of  1888 
the  Rush  cruised  in  Bering  Sea  and  made  frequent  stoppages  at  the  seal 
islands.     I  had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  observe  some  of  the  seal 
rookeries  during  my  first  visit  to  the  islands,  and  spent  much  time  in 
studying  the  habits  of  the  seals,  both  on  the  rookeries  and  in  the  adja- 
cent waters.    •     •     •     During  1890  the  J?M«A  was  not  engaged  in  pre- 
venting sealing  outside  the  shore  limit,  and  we  spent  much  time  in  full 
view  of  the  seal  rookeries  and  cruising  about  the  seal  islands,  and  I  also 
matle  frequent  visits  to  the  breeding  grounds. 

Twongkwak,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  Was  born  at 
Yakutat;  am  about  30  years  old,  and  belong  to 

Twongkieak,  p.  2i5.  the  Yakutat  tribe  of  Indians.  Hunting  is  my 
occupation;  have  hunted  sea-otter  and  seal. 

John  Tysum,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:    I  am  about  29 
years  old.    I  am  a  native  Indian  of  the  Makah 
John  Tysum,  p.  393.       tribe ;  I  reside  on  the  reservation  at  the  Xeah  Bay 
Agency.    I  am  by  occupation  a  hunter  and  fisher- 
man.   I  have  been  engaged  in  hunting  seals  ever  since  I  was  old  enough. 
In  1889  I  entered  the  Bering  sea  in  the  schooner  James  O.  i>wan.    I 
was  never  there  before,  nor  have  I  been  there  since.    •     •    »     i  have 
sealed  up  and  down  the  coast  in  canoes  between  Destruction  Island 
and  the  north  end  of  Vancouver  Island. 

Samuel  UUmann,  being  duly  sworn,  says:  I  am  34  years  of  age,  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  a  resident  of 
Samuel  UUmann, p.  521.  the  city  of  New  York.    The  house  of  Joseph  UU- 
mann, in   which  I  am  a  jiartner,  began  business 
at  St.  Paul,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  in  1854.    It  has  always  been  en- 
gaged in  the  whole  ^ale  fur  business,  and  since  the  time  when  fur  se.al 
skins  first  became  an  important  article  of  commerce  in  this  country  it 
has  dealt  in  large  numbers  of  them.     I  have  i)ersoTialIy  handled  seal- 
skins for  the  last  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  and  am  familiar  with  the 
whole  seal-skin  trade  of  this  country.    The  house  of  Joseph  UUmann 
now  does  business  at  St.  Paul,  Leipzig,  London,  and  New  York. 

James  Unatajim,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:    I  reside  in 

Sitka;  am  by  occupation  a  seal-hunter;  have  been 

James  Unatajim,  p.  271.  engaged  in  tliat  business  shwe  I  was  a  small  boy. 

I  am  now  about  38  years  old.     Have  never  been 

in  Bering  Sea;  have  always  hunted  seal  along  the  coast  of  Alaska. 

George  Usher,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:     I  was  born  in 

British  Columbia.    I  am  57  years  old,  and  reside 

Oeorge  Usher,  p.  291.      at  New  Metlakahtla.    I  have  been  a  hunter  all 

my  life.     1  was  one  of  the  first  to  hunt  fur-seals 

among  the  Tsinipsiiens,  and  have  liunted  seal  ever  since.     1  always 

hunt  in  canoes.     Aly  Imnting  place  has  always  been  oft'Dundas  Island. 

Have  hunted  in  Queen  Charlottes  Sound,  Dixons  Entrance,  and  off 

Prince  of  Wales  Island. 
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Francis  Verbeke,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he 
is  a  Eoinan  Catholic  priest,  in  charge  of  Roman 
Catholic  mission  in  village  of  Chapies,  on  Todgers    Francis  Verbeke, p.  311. 
Cove.    He  has  resided  in  Chapies  four  winters. 

Charles  T.  Wagner,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  I  am  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  over  21  years  of  age,  a 
resident  of  Sanak,  in  the  Aleutian  Group,  and    Chas.  T.  Wagner, p.2\\. 
am  employed  by  the  Alaska  Commercial  C<)mi)any 
as  their  agent  in  the  purchase  of  furs  and  in  supplying  the  natives  with 
food  and  clothing. 

I  was  first  employed  by  the  Government  as  deputy  collector  of  cus- 
toms at  TJnalaska  for  nearly  three  years,  from  1871  to  1873,  since  which 
time  I  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  company. 

During  the  twenty  years  which  I  have  been  stationed  in  various 
trading  posts  in  the  Bering  Sea,  I  became  conversant  with  the  general 
question  pertaining  to  the  fur-sealing  industry  in  those  waters,  having 
bought  sealskins  both  from  natives  and  from  hunting  vessels. 

•  •••••• 

I  never  have  been  employed  by  the  present  lessees  of  the  seal  islands. 

Rudolph  Walton,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  I  am  25  years 
of  age;  born  at  Sitka;  am  at  present  on  the  police 
force;  have  hunted  seal  three  seasons,  188'J,  1890,    Rudolph  Walton,  p.  272. 
and  1891,  around  Biorka  Island. 

.  Charlie  Wank,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  30  years 
old;  was  born  at  and  reside  at  Sitka;  am  by  occu- 
pation a  seal-hunter;   have   been  catching  seal    Charlie  Wank,  p.  273. 
most  all  my  Ufe. 

George  Wardman,of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  being  duly  sworn,  de- 
poses and  says :  I  am  50  years  of  age,  and  editor  of 
the  Pittsburg  Press.  In  1879,  us  a  jimrnalist,  I  George  Wardman, p.m. 
made  a  trip  to  Alaska  on  the  United  States  rev- 
enue steamer  Rush,  during  her  summer  cruise.  On  that  trip  I  stop- 
ped at  many  points  along  tlie  nortliwest  coast,  the  Alaska  coast,  and 
the  Aleutian  chain,  and  also  visited  the  Pribilof  Islands  .and  St.  Mi- 
chael, going  as  far  north  as  Bering  Straits.  On  April  4,  1881,  I  was 
appointed  assistant  sjiecial  Treasury  agent  for  the  seal  islands,  and 
immediately  after  such  appointment  proceeded  to  San  Francisco  and 
sailed  for  the  islands,  arriving  there  in  the  latter  part  of  May.  I  was 
then  detailed  by  Colonel  Otis,  special  Treasury  agent  for  the  seal 
islands,  to  the  island  of  St.  George,  and  until  May  29,  1885,  I  remained 
in  charge  of  that  island.  During  that  time  I  returned  but  twice  to  the 
United  States.  I  made  careful  examination  of  the  rookeries  each  year, 
and  after  the  first  year  I  compared  my  yearly  observations,  so  that  I 
might  arrive  at  some  conclusion  as  to  whetiier  it  was  possible  and  ex- 
pedient to  increase  our  portion  of  the  quota  of  skins  to  be  taken  on  St. 
George  Island  without  injuriously  affecting  seal  life  tliere. 

M.  L.  Washburn,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  re- 
side at  West  Kandol|)h,  Vt.,  l)ut  si)end  most  of 

my  time  on  the  soutli  shores  of  Alaska.     My  oc-    m.  L.  Waahbum,  p.  488. 
cupatiou  is  that  of  a  fur-dealer.    I  have  been  in 
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Alaska  for  tliirtecii  years,  and  for  the  last  five  years  liave  been  travel- 
ing", in  the  early  summer  months  of  each  year,  buying  furs  from  Kadiak 
Island  east  to  Prince  William  Sound  west;  occasionally  1  made  trips 
as  far  east  as  Yakutat  Bay  and  as  far  west  as  Chignic  Bay.  •  *  • 
I  aninially  visit  nearly  all  the  settlements  in  this  region  and  many  of 
the  uninhabited  islands. 

I,  Seth  M.  Washburn,  depose  and  on  oath  say :  That  I  am  42  years 
of  age,  and  reside  in  Bethel,  Vermont,  where  I  have 

Seth  M.  Washburn,  p.  been  a  merchant  since  1878.  I  was  born  in  Kan- 
l^'  dolph,  Vermont, and  lived  there  until  1874.     I  was 

a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  Vermont,  and  in  1874  was 
employed  by  the  Alaska  Comnieicial  Company,  the  late  lessees  of  the 
Alaska  seal  flsheries,  to  go  to  the  island  of  St.  Paul,  of  the  Pribilof 
group,  as  assistant  agent  and  teacher.  I  went  there  in  1874  and  re- 
mained continuously  until  1877,  my  residence  there  covering  four  seal- 
ing seasons.  My  duties  as  assistant  agent  required  me  to  familiarize 
myself  with  the  habits  of  the  seals,  the  manner  of  driving  them  from 
the  rookeries,  and  the  killing  tlieni  and  preserving  their  skins.  In  do- 
ing this  the  rookeries  were  under  my  daily  observation.  Moreover, 
from  the  isolated  character  of  the  life  on  St.  Paul  Island  and  the  fact 
that  the  whole  business  and  resources  of  the  islanders  and  the  otlier 
employes  of  the  lessees  were  based  on  the  seal  product,  the  habits  and 
peculiarities  of  these  animals  was  the  principal  and  overshadowing 
subject  of  conversation  and  observation  among  the  inhabitants. 

Elkan  Wassermann,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I 
am  53  years  of  age.     I  reside  in  San  Francisco. 

Elkan  Wassermann,  p.  My  occupation  is  that  of  a  merchant.  1  have 
^^-  been  engaged  in  buying  furs  for  the  last  tliirty 

years.  I  have  examined  and  bought  a  great  number  of  seal-fur  skins 
during  that  time.  Some  were  skins  taken  by  hunters  off  the  coast  of 
California,  and  others  from  the  coasts  of  British  Columbia,  Alaska, 
and  Japan;  and  I  have  also  bought  skins  fi'om  other  dealers.  Some 
were  shot  and  some  were  speared. 

Watkins,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  aud  says:  That  I  am  a  native 

5lakah  Indian,  and  reside  at  Neah  Bay,  on  the 

Watkint,  p.  394.  Indijtn  Reservation,  in  the  State  of  Washington, 

United  States  of  America.     My  age  is  about  35 

years,  and  I  am  a  hunter  and  ttsherman  by  occupation.     I  have  been 

hunting  seals  all  my  life  or  since  I  was  old  enough.    Previous  to  ten 

years  ago  I  always  hunted  seals  with  a  spear  in  a  large  canoe,  and  from 

20  to  30  miles  around  Cape  Flattery  and  Irom  60  to  100  miles  up  and 

down  the  coast. 

Daniel  Webster,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  60  years 
of  age,  and  am  a  resident  of  Oakland  Cal. ;  my 

Danl.  Webster,  p.  179.  occupation  is  that  of  local  agent  for  tjie  North 
American  Commercial  Comi)any,  and  at  present  I 
am  stationed  on  St.  George  lsland,of  the  Pribilof  Group,  Alaska.  I  have 
been  in  Alaskan  waters  every  year  but  two  since  I  was  14  years  of  age. 
I  flrst  went  to  Bering  Sea  in  1845  on  a  whaling  voyage,  and  annually 
visited  those  waters  in  that  i)ursuit  until  1868,  at  whicli  time  the  pur- 
chase and  transfer  of  Alaska  was  made  to  the  United  States;  since 
that  time  1  have  been  engaged  in  tbc  taking  of  fur-seals  for  their  skins. 
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In  1870  I  entered  the  employ  of  the  lessees  of  the  Pribllof  Islands  and 
have  heen  so  engaged  ever  since,  and  for  the  last  thirteen  years  have 
been  the  company's  local  agent  on  St.  George  Island,  and  during  the 
sealing  season  have,  a  i)art  of  the  time,  gone  to  St.  Paul  Island  and 
took  (vliarge  of  the  killing  at  Northeast  Point,  which  is  known  to  be 
the  largest  fur  seal  rookery  in  the  world.  For  ten  years  prior  to  1878 
I  resided  most  of  the  time  at  Nortlieast  Point,  having  landed  and  taken 
seals  there  in  1868.  I  have  had  twenty-four  years'  experience  in  the 
fur-seal  industry  as  it  exists  in  the  waters  of  the  North  Pacific  and 
Bering  Sea,  and  have  made  a  very  careful  study  of  the  habits  and 
conditions  of  this  useful  animal. 

Weckenunesch,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  a  chief 
of  the  village  of  Mchulet  (Barclay  Sound),  and  a    „    , 
resident  of  this  village.  mckenunesch,  p.  3ii. 

P.  8.  Weittenhiller,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  have  re- 
sided at  Sitka  the  past  nine  years.     Am   now 
owner  of  the  sealing  schooner  Clara  and  have  en-  P-  s.  Weittenhiller, p.27i. 
gaged  in  sealing  this  season.    I  first  took  sealoif 
Sitka  Sound  during  the  month  of  March.    Have  done  my  sealing  all 
this  year  between  Cape  Edgecombe  and  Cross  Sound. 

Charley  White,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  about  40 
years  old,  and  am  a  native  Makah  Indian.  I  reside 
on  the  Indian  Reservation  at  Neali  Bay,  State  of   Charley  iVhite,  p.  395. 
Washington,  United  States  of  America.    I  am 
by  occupation  a  hunter  and  fisherman,  and  have  been  so  engaged  all 
■my  life.     T  have  hunted  seals  in  canoes  all  along  the  coast  between 
Grays  Harbor  and  the  northern  end  of  Vancouver  Island. 

Michael  White,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:    I  am  5((  years 
of  age.    I  reside  in  East  (Oakland     My  occupa- 
tion is  master  mariner,  and  I  have  been  so  en-    Michael  if  kite,  p.  i89. 
gaged  for  twenty-seven  years,  oft"  and  on.     I  have 
been  engaged  in  seal-hunting  during  the  years  1885,  1880,  1887,  1888, 
and  1889,  in  the  North  Pacific  and  liering  Sea.    I  first  wentout  in  1885  iu 
the  schooner  City  of  San  Diego,  chartered  by  myself  and  others.  •  •  * 
In  1880  I  was  master  of  tiie  schoouer  Terene.     •     •     *     In  1887  I  was 
master  of  the  schooner  Lottie  Fairfield.    *     *    *     In  1888  I  took  the 
schooner  Undaunted  on  a  fishing  and  sealing  voyage.    •    •     *     j  dj^j 
the  same  in  1889. 

William  Wiepert,  being  duly  sworn,  says:  I  am  47  years  of  age,  a  cit- 
izen of  the  United  States,  and  a  resident  of  the 
city  of  Brooklyn,  State  of  New  York.     I  am,  and    n'm.  Wiepert,  p.  535. 
have  been  for  the  last  six  years,  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  manufacturing  department  of  the  house  of  Asch  &  Jaeckel, 
which  carries  on  a  general  wholesale  ftir  business  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  between  the  years  of  1880  and  1880  I  was  the  foreman  of 
this  establishment.    Prior  to  ISSO  I  had  already  handled  large  num- 
bers of  fur-seal  skins,  and  since  the  time  when  I  entered  the  employ  of 
As<-li  &  Jaeckel  I  believe   I   have  hantlled,  assorted,  and  closely  in- 
spected at  least  l()(t,000  dressed  and  dyed  fur-seal  skins.     During  the 
past  two  years  I  have  handled  largt!  numbers  of  norfliwest-coast  skins 
(i.  e.,  skins  of  animals  taken  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  or  in  Bering  Sea). 
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Billy  Williams,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:    I  was  born  at 

Kas-aan  and  have  lived  there  all  my  life.    Am  2.5 

Billy  Williams,  p.  300.    years  old.    Am  a  hunter  by  occupation,  and  have 

hunted  fur-seal  every  year  for  the  last  five  years, 

always  hunting  in  Dixons  Entrance  and  off  Prince  of  Wales  Island 

between  March  and  June. 

0.  A.  Williams,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  a  resident  of  the  city  of  New 

C.  A.  Williams,  p.  635.  London,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  is  63 
years  of  age. 

First.  That  he  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Williams  &  Haven, 
whose  business  has  of  lat«  been  carried  on  by  him  under  the  firm  name 
of  0.  A.  Williams  &  Co. ;  that  said  firms  have  been  and  the  latter  till 
is  engaged  in  the  whaling  and  seal-hunting  business,  and  prior  to  the 
formation  of  said  firm  of  Williams  &  Haven,  upwards  of  forty  years 
ago,  the  same  business  was  carried  on  by  deponent's  father  and  grand- 
father, from  the  beginning  of  this  century.  That  during  the  time  said 
business  has  been  in  deponent's  hands  he  has  employed  upwards  of 
twenty-five  vessels  in  the  sealing  business  and  has  had  as  many  as  eight 
or  ten  vessels  at  one  time  engaged  in  that  business.  That  deponent's 
vessels  have  taken  seals  during  the  last  forty  years  from  the  North 
Pacific,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Cape  Horn,  South  Shetland  Islands,  South 
Georgia,  Crozetts,  Desolation  Islands,  Sandwich  Land,  and  Gough 
Island. 

That  immediately  after  the  cession  of  Russian  America  to  the  United 
States  deponent  dispatched  the  American  bark  Peru  to  the  Bering 
Sea  from  Honolulu  (where  deponent  at  that  time  had  for  some  years  been 
residing),  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  tlie  jwssibilities  of  seal  fish- 
ing in  that  locality.  That  about  the  year  1870  dei)onent  was  associ- 
ated with  several  other  gentlemen  in  forming  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company,  which  company  obtained,  in  the  year  1870,  a  lease  from  the 
United  States  Goveriiment  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  of  the  right  to 
take  seals  on  the  Pribilot  Islands,  in  the  Bering  Sea,  those  islands  con- 
sisting of  St.  Paul,  St.  George,  and  Walrus  ishinds.  At  the  expiration 
of  the  said  lease,  in  1890,  the  United  States  Government  invited  bids 
for  a  lease  for  a  second  period  of  twenty  years,  and  a  lease  was  given  to 
the  North  American  Commercial  Company,  and  in  this  company  depo- 
nent has  never  had  any  interest.  That  during  the  whole  of  the  period 
which  deponent  has  been  engaged  in  this  business  it  has  had  his  close 
attention.  DepoTient  has  talked  at  great  length  with  the  captains  ot 
his  various  ships,  most  of  whom  are  now  no  htngcr  living,  and  with 
officers  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company;  he  has  also  inspected 
many  thousands  of  skins  of  seals  caught  by  his  vessels,  and  has  also 
seen  many  thousands  of  skins  in  tlie  warehouses  of  C.  M.  Lampson  & 
Co.,  in  London.  The  members  of  that  firm  at  the  present  time  are  Sir 
George  Lampson,  Emil  Teichman,  Norman  Lainpson,  and  Alfred  Fraser. 
The  firm  of  C.  M.  Lampson  &  Co.  receive,  handle,  and  sell  a  very  much 
larger  number  of  seal  skins  than  all  the  otlicr  houses  in  the  world  to- 
gether. The  whole  catcih  of  the  Alaska  Conunercial  Coiiijiany  was 
annually  consigned  to  that  firm  for  sale  at  i)ublic  auction  in  the  city  of 
London,  and  much  the  larger  proportion  of  all  the  other  catches  that 
have  been  nuide  by  deponent's  vessels  in  other  parts  of  the  world  have 
likewise  been  consigned  to  them ;  and  the  present  lessees  of  the  Piibilof 
Islands,  deponent  understands,  still  consigu  their  catches  to  them,  as 
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do  the  Russian  Seal  Skin  Company,  who  are  tlie  lessees  of  the  Russian 
islands  in  the  Bering  sea  known  as  the  Commander  Islands. 

Joseph  D.  Williams,  being  duly  sworn,  says:  That  he  is  74  years  of 
age,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  a  resident 
of  Brooklyn,  in  the  State  of  New  York;  that  he  Jos.D.  Williams,p.  S48. 
has  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  dressing  and 
dyeing  fur  seal  skins  continuously  for  fifteen  years  last  past,  and  prior 
to  that  time  at  intervals  during  the  whole  time  he  has  been  engaged  in 
business,  during  a  period  of  some  fifty  odd  years,  he  has  dressed  and 
dyed  seal-skins,  and  that  his  father  was  engaged  in  the  same  business 
before  him ;  that  for  the  last  15  years  he  has  had  consigned  to  him  by 
fur  dealers  8,000  to  10,000  seal-skins  annually,  for  the  purpose  of  dress- 
ing and  dyeing  the  same. 

Theodore  T.  Williams,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  by 
profession  a  journalist,  being  at  the  present  time 
employed  as  city  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Ex-  Theo.T.  Williams, p.  491. 
aniiner,  and  have  been  employed  in  that  and  similar 
capacities  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco  for  the  past  thirteen  years. 
During  that  time,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  my  i)rofession  as  journalist, 
I  have  had  occasion  to  make  extended  inguiries  into  the  fur-sealing  in- 
dustry of  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  the  North  Piuiific. 

William  H.  Williams,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside 
at  Wellington,  Ohio,  and  am  55  years  of  age;  that 
I  am  the  United  States  Treasury  Agent  in  charge     w.B.  w%lliarna,p.93. 
of  the  seal  islands  in  Bering  Sea;  that  in  pursu- 
ance of  Department  instructions  to  me  of  May  27, 1891, 1  made  a  care- 
fnl  examination  during  the  sealing  season  of  the  habits,  numbers,  and 
conditions  of  the  seals  and  seal  rookeries,  with  a  view  of  reporting  to 
the  Department  from  observation  and  such  knowledge  on  the  subject 
as  I  might  obtain  whether  or  not  in  my  opinion  the  seals  are  diminish- 
ing on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  and,  if  so,  the  causes  therefor. 

Fred.  Wilson,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  23  years 
old;  was  born  at  Howka;  am  a  hunter  by  occu- 
I)ation ;  have  hunted  fur  se.il  the  last  eight  years ;     Fred.  Wilson,  p.  301. 
have  always  hunted  in  Dixons  Entrance  and  off 
Prince  of  Wales  Island  in  May. 

James  Wilson,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  saith:  I  reside  at  the 
settlement  known  as  Fort  Kenai,  Cook's  Inlet, 
Alaska,  and  have  lived  in  the  Territory  for  the    James  Wilson, p.  228. 
past  twenty-three  years,  chietiy  in  this  region.    I 
am  at  present  agent  for  the  Northern  Packing  Company  at  Fort  Kenai, 
and  have  no  practical  knowledge  of  fur-seal  life. 

Maurice  Windmiller,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  My 
age  is  46;  I  reside  in  San  Francisco;  my  occu- 
pation is  that  of  a  furrier.  I  have  been  engaged  ggo^""""*  ^i^«"^le>; P- 
in  the  fur  business  all  my  life,  and  my  father  was 
a  furrier  Ijefore  me.  I  am  an  exjiert  in  dressed  and  undressed,  raw, 
and  made  lip  furs,  and  also  a  niaiiufacturer  and  dealer  in  the  same.  I 
have  bought  and  examined  large  tmrnbers  of  fur-seal  skins  during  the 
last  twelve  years,  caught  by  sealing  schooners  both  on  the  Russian 
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and  American  side  of  the  North   Pacific  and  Bering  Sea,  and  I  can 
easily  distinguish  one  from  the  otlier. 

Wispoo,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  a  native  Indian 

of  the  Makah  tribe,  and  reside  on  the  reservation 

Tt'iapoo,  p.  396.  at  Xeah  Bay.    I  am  about  35  years  old,  and  am 

by  occupation  a  hunter  and  fisherman.    I  have 

hunted  seals  all  my  life,  or  since  I  was  old  enough  to  do  so.     I  have 

sealed  up  and  down  the  coast,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 

Eiver  and  the  upper  end  of  the  Vancouver  Island  and  Barclay  Sound. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  bays  and  inlets  along  the  coast. 

John  Woodruff,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  21 
years  of  age.    My  occui)ation  is  that  of  a  boatman. 

John  Woodruff,  p.  506.  I  live  in  San  Francisco.  I  went  on  a  sealing  voy- 
age last  year  in  the  schooner  Southerland. 

Michael  Wooskoot,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:   I  am  60 

years  old;   born    and  reside  in   Sitka,  Alaska. 

JlficAa«J  ^Toosifcoot, i).  274. Have  been  engaged  in  hunting  seal  for  a  great 

many  years  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  around 

Sitka  Sound. 

Yahkah,  being  didy  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  born  at  Yaku- 
tat.     I  am  about  35  years  old  and  belong  to  the 
Yahkah,p.  246.  Yakntat  tribe  of  Indians.     Am  a  hunter  by  occu- 

pation.    I  go  from  Tay  Bay  to  Sitka  Sound  and 
come  in  contact  with  the  people  of  different  tribes  of  Indians. 

Billy  Yeltachy,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:   I  was  born  at 

llowkan  and  have  lived  there  all  my  life;   am 

Billy  Teltavhy,  p.  302.    about  24  years  old,  and  am  a  hunter  by  occui)a- 

tion.     Have  hunted  fur-seals  the  last  two  years  in 

Dixon's  Entrance  and  around  Prince  of  Wales  Island  between  March 

and  June. 

Hastings  Yethnow,  being  dnly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  bom 

in  Kas-aan.   Have  lived  there  all  my  life,  and  am 

Hastings  Yethnow, p.302.iM\v  GO  years  old.    Have  hunted  fur-seal  every 

season  since  I  was  a  boy.     Have  always  hunted 

in  Dixon's  Entrance  and  off  Prince  of  Whales  Island. 

Alf  Yohansen,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  reside  in  Se- 
attle; am  a  hunter  by  occupation;  have  hunted 

Alf.  Yohansen,  p.  368.  seals  two  seasons ;  one  season  on  the  /Saw  Josv,  as 
hunter,  and  now  as  hunter  on  the  schooner  Ad- 
venture. 

Paul  Young,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  I  was  born  at 
Kasan  and  am  30  years  old.  Have  lived  at  Kasan 

Paul  Young,  p.  2!Xi.  all  my  life;  am  a  hunter  by  occupation;  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer  I  hunt  fur-seal  in  canoe. 

Walter  Young,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was  born  at 
Howkan  and  have  lived  there  all  my  life.    I  have 

Walter  Young,  p.  303.  hunted  fur-seal  for  the  past  four  years.  Always 
hunted  in  Dixon's  Entrance  and  oft"  Prince  of 
Wales  Island. 
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Hish  Yulla,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:   I  am  about  60 
years  old,  and  am  a  native  Indian  of  the  Makah 
tribe,  and  reside  on  the  Neali  Bay  Reservation,    Bish  TuUa,  p.  397. 
in  the  county  of  Clallam,  State  of  Washington, 
United  States  of  America,    I  have  been  a  hunter  and  fisherman  all 
my  life.    Years  ago  I  used  to  hunt  seals  in  the  straits  of  San  Juan  de 
Fuca  in  the  winter  time,  and  in  the  summer  time.     I  would  hunt  them 
iu  canoes  from  10  to  20  miles  off  Cape  Flattery,  and  of  late  years  I 
hunt  in  a  small  canoe,  and  put  it  on  a  schooner,  and  go  up  and  down 
the  coast  between  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  Kiver  and  Barclay  Sound. 

George  Zammitt,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am  31  years 
of  age.    I  reside  in  San  Francisco.     I  am  a  ma- 
chinist by  occupation.    1  made  a  sealing  voyage    Geo.  Zammitt,  p.  50T. 
on  the  schooner  Seventy-six  about  eight  years  ago. 
Captain  Potts  was  master  of  her. 

Pud  Zaotchuoi,  a  native  of  Amlia  Island,  of  the  Aleutian  chain,  40 
years  of  age,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 
I  am  second  chief  of  the  natives  of  the  settle-    I'ud  Zaotdmoi,  p.  21S. 
ment  of  Atka,  Atka  Island,  Alaska,  and   am  a 
hunfcer  of  fur-bearing  animals,  principally  the  sea  otter  and  fox;  I  have 
never  hunted  the  fur-seal. 

Thomas  Zolnoks,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :    I  am  a  native 
Makah  Indian  and  reside  on  the  reservation  at 
Neah  Bay,  State  of  Washington,  United  States    Thos.  Zolnolcs,  p.  3d>i. 
of  America.      I  am  24  years  old,  and  am  by  occu- 
pation a  hunter  and  fisherman.    I  have  been  engaged  in  hunting  seals 
ever  since  I  was  9  or  10  years  old.     Until  about  1880  I  hunted  seals  in 
large  canoes,  in  which  1  always  used  the  spear.    In  the  last  eiglit  or 
ten  years  I  have  hunted  for  seals  i!i  small  canoes  carried  on  schooners, 
and  sealed  oft'  Cai)e  Flattery  from  20  to  75  miles,  and  as  far  south  as 
the  Columbia  liivei',  and  north  up  to  the  passage  into  Bering  Sea,  but 
have  never  hunted  for  seals  iu  those  waters. 
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CLIMATE. 

Page  90  of  The  Case. 

Fogs  are  almost  constant  in  Bering  Sea  in  the  summer  time    During 
the  fifty -eight  days  I  cruised  in  those  waters  fifty- 
four  days  were  foggy  or  rainy,  the  otlier  four  days    c.  A.  Abbey,  p.  186. 
being  partly  clear.     On  this  account  it  is  most 
difficult  to  seize  vessels  in  Bering  Sea.    The  reports  of  the  guns  of  the 
hunters  might  often  be  heard  when  no  vessel  c(mld  be  seen. 

For  fifteen  or  twenty  days  at  a  time  I  did  not  see  the  sun,  and  never 
while  in  Bering  Sea  did  I  see  a  star,  the  night  being  continually  over- 
cast or  foggy.  Our  position  was  in  nearly  all  cases  determined  by  dead- 
reckoning  or  bearing  of  the  land. 

The  meteorologic  conditions  in  these  latitudes  are  such  that  fogs  and 
mists  hang  so  continuously  over  the  land  and  water 
as  to  make  navigation  very  uncertain  and  danger-  j.  Stanley  Brown,  p.  ii. 
ous.  So  all-enveloping  are  these  vapors,  that  it  is 
often  impossible  to  see  the  shore  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  and  so 
fickle  are  the  fogs  and  mists  that  I  ascended  Bogaslov,  the  central  cone 
of  the  island  of  St.  Paul,  five  times  before  I  could  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  hills  immediately  surrounding  it,  and  this,  too,  when  each  occasion 
was  sele<!ted  for  its  promise  of  clearness.  The  temperature  of  the 
warm  season  averages  about  4.5°  or  00°,  and,  tliougli  no  trees  grow 
upf>n  the  islands,  the  excessive  luimidity  is  so  favorable  for  grasses, 
flowers,  and  other  herbage,  that  they  grow  with  a  rapidity  and  flourish 
with  a  luxuriance  dif&cult  to  realize  and  unknown  in  the  north  tem- 
perate zone. 

All  these  regions  are  particularly  favorable  for  seal  life;  the  raw, 
damp  atmosphere,  absence  of  sunshine,  and  nn- 
inhabite<l  conditions  being  most  advantageous  to  ."j"*-  '''■ /*«<*"'?'<'»> p- 594 
the  existence  of  the  species.  All  these  regions  *  "^ " '"^'' "'^' 
described  are  uninhabited,  excepting  the  Falkland  Islands  and  Terra 
del  Fuego,  the  latter  being  inhabited  by  the  Indians,  who  only  visit  a 
few  of  the  inshore  rookeries. 

In  all  of  these  localities  the  sky  is  constantly  overcast;  the  sun  never 
shines  for  more  than  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time,  and 
around  tlie  more  southern  islands  fogs  are  very  ^^'^J^j.^*^'"''"^"''"'^-^'^^ 
prevalent.     Tlie  temijcrature   is  always  cold  and  ^   n  arc  to). 
damp,  being  about  40°  F.  during  the  summer. 

T7 
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The  shores  occupied  by  all  these  rookeries  I  have  mentioned  are  of 
much  the  same  character;  there  is  a  narrow  beach 

George  Comer,  p.  597  I'De,  from  which  clift's  rise  abruptly  to  tlie  height  of 
{Aniarctic).  75  to  150  feet;  through  these  are  narrow  crevasses 

in  the  rocks  or  small  ravines,  where  streams 
flow  into  the  sea;  it  is  at  such  points  the  seals  are  to  be  found.  The 
animals  clamber  up  these  rocks,  often  going  where  it  is  imjjossible  for 
man  to  go.  The  climate  of  these  localities  is  pe<-uliar.  The  sky  is  con- 
stantly overcast,  and  during  the  summer  the  average  tem])erature 
would  be  between  40o  and  45°  F.  Eain  falls  nearly  eveiy  day,  keeping 
the  atmosphere  constantly  moist,  but  no  hard  storms  take  place,  the  rain 
falling  in  misty  showers.  During  the  fourteen  months  1  passed  at  West 
Clift",  heretofore  mentioned,  I  had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  examine 
and  study  the  seals  which  frequent  that  coast.  Along  the  coasts  and 
isl.ands  near  Cape  Horn  snow  does  not  fall  to  any  extent,  and  never 
remains  for  any  length  of  time.  No  ice  forms  along  the  shore.  There 
is  very  little  ditt'erence  in  the  temperature  of  winter  and  summer. 

I  also  append  to  and  make  a  part  of  this  affidavit  a  table  marked  C, 
showing  the  daily  temperature  and  state  of  the 

CharkiJ.  Goff,p.  113.  weather  for  the  months  of  June  and  July  during 
the  years  1889  and  1890,  compiled  from  obseiva- 
tioDS  taken  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Lutz,  on  St.  Paul  Island. 

C. — Table  shorcing  weather  and  temperature  on  St.  Paul  Island  for  June  and  July,  18S9. 

and  1890." 


1889. 

1890. 

Day  of 

Jnne. 

July. 

June. 

July. 

month. 

Tempera- 
ture. 

Weather. 

Tempera- 
ture. 

Weather. 

Tempera- 
ture. 

Weather. 

Tempera- 
ture. 

Weather. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Mm. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

1 

42 

33 

Cliiiuly  ... 

Afi 

40     Clear 

37 

:« 

Snow 

40 

40 

*x. 

2 

4(1 

36 

48 

40     Ha7,y 

.34 

32 

Hazy 

48 

40 

3 

44 

38 

...do...... 

48 

42    ...do  

41 

33 

Clear  

46 

40 

Clear. 

4 

48 

40 

...do  

48 

41  1  Clear 

42 

31 

Fine 

47 

39 

Do. 

5 

47 

39 

...do 

49 

40     H.izy 

42 

32  I  Clear 

50 

40 

Do. 

6 

,50 

34 

...do 

42 

40 

-.-do 

43 

31  1  Fog 

51 

40 

Do. 

7 

44 

43 

...do 

49 

42 

Thick  fog. 

44 

38 

Hazy 

51 

41 

Do. 

8 

47 

:)« 

...do 

.Vl 

40 

Rain 

48 

39 

Rain 

44 

40 

Do. 

9 

Nor 

L'corrt 

...do 

45 

42 

Hazy 

43 

39 

Thick  fog. 

46 

41 

""?f.-. 

10 

44 

38 

Eain 

49 

42 

•Thiikfog. 

44 

34 

...do....:. 

47 

42 

11 

43 

40 

..do 

51 

41' 

-  Fog 

43 

37 

...do 

48 

43 

^»W 

12 

43 

.38 

...do 

50 

42 

Clear 

42 

.37 

.*^:::::: 

51 

41 

13 

38 

37 

...do 

BO 

40 

...do 

43 

37 

48 

4;i 

Do. 

14 

43 

37 

...do 

49 

40 

...do 

43 

38  |...do 

44 

43 

Rain. 

15 

42 

37 

Thick  fog. 

52 

42 

...do 

48 

39     Raining  .. 

4.5 

43 

^0. 

16 

4:1 

37 

Rain 

50 

42 

...do  

43 

36  Fog 

37  Itiun 

44 

41 

17 

4« 

38 

Cloudy  ... 

47 

43 

Hazy 

4.5 

47 

42 

Do. 

18 

49 

;t8 

Kaln..— .. 

48 

42 

...do 

44 

37     (Mear 

47 

42 

Do. 

19 

49 

3« 

Clear  

52 

42 

Fog 

40 

37      iM.g 

50 

40 

Do. 

20 

4.1 

37 

Cloudy  . . . 

49 

41 

ClcJir 

4S 

39     Fine 

49 

40 

Do. 

21 

46 

38 

...do...... 

49 

43 

Thick  fog. 

45 

40     Rain 

54 

44 

Do. 

22 

45 

38 

...do 

50 

44 

Rain 

49 

40  ;  Clear 

56 

43 

Do. 

23 

40 

:w 

Rain 

48 

42 

Hazy 

49 

39 

Hazy 

S3 

45 

Do. 

24 

42 

80 

Tliick  fog. 

46 

42 

Fog 

42 

38 

Fog 

52 

46 

Do. 

23 

46 

40 

...do....l 

50 

42 

Hazv 

45 

40 

...do 

52 

46 

Do. 

28 

49 

40 

Cloudy  . . . 

44 

44 

'1  hick  fog. 

42 

38 

-  do 

63 

43 

Do. 

27 

61 

41 

Clear 

40 

43 

Hazy 

44 

39 

...do 

53 

4« 

Do. 

28 

50 

41 

...do 

48 

43 

Rain 

44 

38 

Hazy 

49 

46 

Do. 

29 

50 

40 

Cloudy  . . . 

48 

42 

Fog 

43 

40 

...do 

48 

44 

Do. 

30 

60 

4« 

...do...... 

.50 

43 

Hazy 

42 

89 

...do 

48 

40 

Do. 

31 

49 

42 

Fog 

51 

46 

Do. 

1 

•Chaa.J.Goff,p.ll6. 
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The  seal  islands  of  St.Paul  and  St.  Georjje,  geographically  known 
as  the  Pribilof  Islands,  ai-e  situated  in  Bering  Sea 
at  about  170°  west  from  Greenwich  and  oVfi  north    t.  a.  Noyes,  p.  80. 
latitude ;  and  they  are  nearly  200  miles  from  the 
nearest  land. 

The  climatic  conditions  in  their  immediate  vicinity  are  so  peculiar  and 
their  formation  and  situation  are  souuique  that  it  is  not  hard  to  believe 
they  were  selected  for  a  home  and  resting  place  by  the  Alaskan  fur-seal 
because  of  their  adaptability  to  that  purpose,  and  to  that  only.  The 
thermometer  rarely  goes  higher  than  00°  or  lower  than  zero;  the  aver- 
age for  a  number  of  years  being  35°. 

In  winter  the  islands  are  sometimes  surrounded  by  broken  ice,  which 
comes  from  the  north,  and  it  will  come  and  go  with  the  tide  and  cur- 
rents, generally  from  January  to  April,  but  occasionally  remaining 
later,  and  again  not  appearing  at  all. 

In  June,  July,  and  part  of  August,  the  islands  are  enveloped  for  days 
at  a  time  in  dense  fog,  and  a  clear  sunny  day  is  of  rare  occurrence. 
The  atmosphere  is  damp  and  cool,  and  the  rain  falls  in  a  sort  of  flue 
mist  which  drenches  one  through  before  it  is  felt. 

The  islands  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  the  shores  are  rough,  uneven 
lava  rock,  and  broken  rock  and  bowlders  of  like  formation.  On  this 
mgged  shore  the  Alaskan  fur-seals  make  their  summer  liome;  here 
they  are  bom  and  reared  for  the  first  six  months  of  their  existence; 
here  tliey  come  every  spring  as  regular  as  time,  and  here  they  repro- 
duce their  siiecies. 

Mean  temperature  (degrees  F.)  at  St.  Paul  Island,  Bering  Sea,  Alaska.  t^,™"vJi  i^"™Ji" 
[Latitnde  67°  10'  N.,  longitude  170'  01'  W. ;  elevation,  30  to  50  feet.] 


Tear. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Jnne. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Annual 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876    

15.7 
29.9 
34.9 
31.4 
13.2 
17.7 
30.0 

18.6 
33.5 
35.3 
16.5 
3.0 
8.2 
23.4 

12.6 
33.0 
29.0 
2:1.0 
25,4 
16.4 
28. 1 

23.9 
34.5 
28.9 
26.2 
25.4 
24.9 
28.3 

30.5 
39.0 
34.2 
32.7 
32.5 
30.6 
34.1 

37.5 
44.4 
42.0 

:«.7 

39.4 
39.9 

«.6 

49.1 
47.0 
43.2 
42.9 
45.1 

46.5 
50.8 
47.9 
43.3 
45.8 
47.5 

4.3.0 
47.3 
46.0 

37.8 
40.2 
41.7 

32.4 
37.8 
34.9 
28.1 
28.6 
29.7 

29.9 
33. 3 
26.  2 
20.4 
2:!.  1 
29.6 

31.0 
:(9.4 
37.3 

1877 

1878 

1879 

41.6 
45.9 

36.6 
34.7 

29.7 
30.8 

1880 

1881 ; 

•39.9 
41.8 

44.3 
46.9 

48.5 
47.4 

46.7 
44.  S 

42.4 
40.3 

36.3 
33.7 

27.1 
22.4 

1882 

1883 

32.1 
30.2 

23.7 
26.0 

28.3 
19.9 

32.0 
21.5 

35.2 
34.6 

35.7 

1 

1 

1            1 

Meana 

26.1 

20.9 

23.6 

27.3 

33.7 

40.4 

45.2 

47.2  1  44.9 

39.1 

32.7 

26.5 

34.0 

* 

Twen 

ty-6ix 

days. 

RKMARK8.— The  iTipan  temperature  wu  obtained  from  tliu  obaeivations  made  at  7  a.  m.,  2,  and  9  p.  m., 
aftai  tk«  formula 4  {l+2i^»+»). 
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Maximum  temperature  (F.)  at  St.  Paul  Island,  Bering  Sea,  Alaska. 
[Latitude  57°  10'  K.,  longitude  170°  01'  W. ;  elevation,  30  to  50  feet.J 


Tear. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Annual. 

1872 

52 
49 
56 
62 

45 
46 
48 
50 

41 

41 
45 
45 
38 
39 
40 

36 
40 
40 
39 
35 
35 
39 

187;) 

34 

37 
42 
39 
36 
35 
37 

34 
40 
44 
36 
33 
34 
36 

35 
42 
40 
41 
36 
39 
38 

35 
45 
41 
43 
37 
40 
39 

41 

52 
47 
42 

47 
67 
51 
53 
61 

52 
58 
57 
54 
64 

55 
62 
.55 
51 
58 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

si 

64 

47 
45 

1878 

42 
47 

1879 

1880 

1881 

*51 
52 

57 
59 

56 
55 

53 

60 
49 

43 

42 

42 
36 

1882 

38 
36 

39         38 
39         38 

42 
37 

60 
46 

1883 



Suma 

1 

1 

1 

*  Twenty-six  daya. 

Minimum  temperature  (F,)  at  St.  Paul  Island,  Bering  Sea,  Alaska, 

[Latitude,  57°  10' N.;  longitude,  170°  .01'  W.j  elevation,  30  to  50  feet.] 


Tear. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Annual. 

1872 

33 
35 
39 
41 

22 
31 
32 
33 

23 

23 
26 
28 
15 
17 
18 

4 
12 
22 
16 
—  7 

5 
11 

1873 

—11 

8 

19 

23 

—17 

—10 

18 

—12 

19 

21 

8 

—22 

—21 

—  1 

—  7 
19 
12 
3 
5 
—13 
10 

3 
21 
17 
5 
8 
3 
7 

19 
25 
25 
22 
23 
20 
19 

28 
34 
34 
30 
30 
31 

36 
42 
39 
35 
37 
39 

39 
44 
43 
38 
40 
40 

1874   

1875 

1876 

1877       

33 
33 

25 
29 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881        

*35 
31 

35 
39 



45 

41 

38 
34 

32 
81 

32 
22 

18 

4 

18S2 

19 
13 

3 

is 

—  9 

10 

-1 

19 
27 

1883 

Means 

• 

*  Twenty-six  days. 
Rkmakkh. — Minus  sign  ( — )  indicates  temperature  below  zero. 

.Actual  number  affair  days  at  St.  Paul  Island,  Bering  Sea,  .4  laska.  * 

[Latitude,  67°  10'  N. ;  longitude,  170°  01'  W. ;  elevation,  30  to  5il  feet.] 


rear. 

Jan. 

Fob. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June 

July. 

Aug.  Sept  1  Oct 

Nov. 

Dec. 

An- 
nual. 

1873       

2 

1 
9 

1 
0 

4 

3 
7 
4 
2 
5 
8 

8 
13 
16 

9 
15 
9 

8 
14 

7 
17 
15 
16 

11 
20 
19 
6 
7 
12 

1874        

10 
18 
20 
14 
12 

10 

8 
12 
10 
10 
12 

9 
11 
13 

4 
13 
14 

9 
10 
6 
8 
14 
11 

14 
8 

e 

6 
11 

7 

128 

1K75 

117 

lJ.7(t        

1«77 

15 
» 

8 
IS 

96 

1878 

129 

1K79    

21 

1881 

5 

3 
2 

6 

0 

7 

1 

5 

2 

10 
6 

i4 

7 

1882 

8 
2 

10 

18 

15 
in 

12 

20 

2 
11 

70 

1883 

Sums 

103 
12.9 

Oil 
11.2 

95       an 

05 
8.1 

37 
4.6 

22 
2.8 

29 
3.6 

68 
9.7 

03 
0.0 

93 
11.6 

96    

Means 

11.9 

11.2 

12.0 

108.6 

*  Twenty-six  days. 
RUIAIIK8.-A  "fair"  day  has  bom  0.3  to  0.7  clouda. 
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Actual  iiiimh^  of  cloudy  days  at  Si.  Paul  Island,  Bering  Sea,  Alaska. 
[Latitude,  52°  20'  it.;  longitude,  170°  01'  W.;  elevation,  30  to  50  feet.] 
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Tear. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Jane. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dec. 

An- 
nual. 

23 
26 
29 
23 
25 
23 

29 
80 
20 
30 
21 
26 

28 
24 
27 
29 
26 
23 

21 
15 
14 

22 
15 
22 

21 
14 
21 
10 
14 
14 

19 
11 
13 
22 
20 
16 

1874 

20 
12 
10 
13 
11 
9 

17 
18 
8 
8 
8 
10 

21 
19 
14 
25 
12 
U 

20 
17 
20 
20 
16 
19 

16 
19 
25 
25 
19 

m 

229 

1H75    

228 

11*76 

1H77 

15 
21 

22 
15 

244 

1878   

204 

1881   

•22 
25 

26 
29 

31 
31 

23 
29 

25 
29 

19 
24 

10 
24 

1882 

22 
29 

17 
9 

9 
15 

13 

10 

29 
20 

281 

1883 

126 
15.7 

9;i 

11.6 

129 
16.1 

135 
16.9 

177 
22.1 

196 
24.5 

221 
27.0 

219 
27.4 

138 
19.7 

150 
21.4 

137 
17.1 

140 
17.5 

Means 

237. 6 

♦  Twenty -six  days. 
Keharks.— A  "  cloudy  "  day  bas  from  0.8  to  0.10  clouds. 

Cloudiness,  expressed  in  percentages,  at  St.  Paul  Island,  Bering  Sea,  Alaska. 
[Latitnre,  57°  10'  N.j  longitude,  170°  1'  W.;  elevation,  30  to  50  feet] 


Tears. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct 

Nov. 

Deo. 

An- 
nual. 

1 

92 
83 
75 
76 

85 

90 
78 
84 

79 
83 
73 
77 
66 
72 
74 

84 
82 
72 
73 
81 
76 
74 

1873  

63 
84 
74 
71 
67 
58 
72 

74 
80 
78 
54 
47 
49 
65 

68 
83 
83 
70 
86 
63 
70 

73 
84 
71 
78 
83 
81 
82 

94 
76 
77 
89 
90 
82 
89 

87 
93 
95 
89 
02 
84 

96 
97 

80 
08 
98 
89 

95 
82 
93 
96 
93 
88 

82*3 

1874 

1875   

80  1 

J877      

76 
82 

83 
76 

80  2 

1878 

1870 

1K80  - 

1881 

•92 
91 

87 
98 

98 
99 

91 
98 

87 
96 

80 
92 

79 
90 

1882  

82 
91 

79 
74 

57 

78 

66 

75 

97 
84 

87  1 

1883 

1 



*  Twenty-six  days. 

Ubmabks. — The  pcrrentagf  of  clouflineMs  was  obtainc'd  from  the  eye  estimates  of  the  observer,  re- 
corded on  a  scale  of  0  to  10  at  each  ob.'icrvat  ion,  The  mean  of  all  observations  was  used  as  the  mean 
for  the  day.    One  hundred  per  cent  represents  a  sky  completely  overcast 

HOME  OF  THE  FUB-8BAI,. 

Page  91  of  The  Case. 

We  have  never  heard  of,  and  have  no  knowledge  of,  far-seal  pups 
beiii};;  Ijorn  elsewhere  than  on  the  rookeries  of  the 
seal  islands  in  Bering  Sea,  nor  do  we  know  of  any   Jno.  Aiexandroff  et  al, 
rookeries  other  than  those  above  mentioned.  P-  '^^■ 


I  do  not  know  of  any  rookery  except  those  on 
the  seal  islands  of  the  Berinj;  Sea. 


Ch.as.  Avery,  p.  218. 


I  have  never  .seen  any  but  a  few  straggling  seals  in  Cook  Inlet,  and 
these  only  on  rare  occasions.    I  have  never  lieard 
of  any  fur  seal  looktMies  in  the  North  Pacific  other    ./.  A.  Bradley,  p.  227. 
than  those  on  the  seal  islands  of  Bering  Sea;  and 
am  positive  that  none  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  Gook  Inlet.    A  Captain 
6bs 
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Erratt,  of  San  Francisco,  last  year  Induced  iiaities  of  that  place  to  fit 
out  tlio  scliooiier  Lib/  L.  on  the  face  of  his  positive  statement  tliat  a 
fur  seal  rookery  existed  in  the  vicinity  of  Cook  Inlet.  The  enterprise 
was  a  total  failure,  however,  no  rookery  being  found,  although  a  long 
and  diligent  search  was  made  for  it. 

Many  explanations  have  been  offered  of  the  seals  having  selected 
these  islands  as  their  home.     My  observation  (loes 
J.  Stanley  Brown,  p.  11.  not  enable  me  to  state  their  reason  for  having 
done  so,  but  the  fact  remains  substantiated  by  my 
rxjierience  and  that  of  all  others  of  whom  inquiries  were  made  that  these 
eemote,  rock -bound,  fog-drenched  islands  are  the  chosen  resort  of  the  fur- 
bearing  seal  {Callorhinus  ursinus).    The  more  jagged  and  irregular  tlie 
lava  fragments  that  cover  the  shore,  the  more  continuous  the  drenching 
they  receive  from  the  moisture-laden  atmosphere,  the  better  the  seals 
seem  to  like  it.    Neither  from  personal  observation,  from  inquiries  of 
the  natives  on  the  islands  and  the  villages  of  the  Aleutian  chain,  nor 
from  questioning  seafaring  men,  who,  by  opportunity  for  observation 
and  general  intelligence,  were  competent  to  inform  me,  conid  I  learn  of 
any  other  land  area  ever  having  been  selected  by  this  herd  of  fur-seal 
for  its  residence  and  for  the  peri^etuation  of  its  species. 

The  Alaskan  seals  make  their  home  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  because 

they  need  for  the  period  they  spend  on  land  a 

Chas.  Bryant,  p.  i.         peculia.ly  cool,  moist,  and  cloudy  climate,  with 

very  little  sunshine  or  lieiivy  rains.    Tiiis  i)ecu- 

liarity  of  climate  is  only  to  be  found  on  the  Pribilof  and  Commander 

islands,  and  during  my  long  experience  in  the  Norlli  I'aeifte  and  ISering 

Sea  I  never  found  another  locality  which  possessed  these  conditions  so 

favorable  t«  seal  life.    Add  to  this  fact  the  isolated  condition  of  the  seal 

islands,  and  we  can  readily  see  why  the  seals  selected  this  home. 

We  have  never  known  of  fur  seal  pups  being  born  elsewhere  tluiTi 
on  the  rookeries  of  the  seal  islands  in  Bering 
IvanCanetaketal.,p.229.  Sea.    Neither  have  we  any  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
istence of  any  fur  seal  rookeries  other  than  those 
above  mentioned. 

Neither  have  I  any  knowledge  of  a  far-seal  rookery  existing  any- 
Julius  Christiansen,  p.  where  except  on  the  seal  islands  of  Bering  Sea. 
219. 

The  Pribilof  Islands  are  the  chosen  home  of  the  fur-seal  {Gallorhimis 

urainm).     Upon  these  islands  they  are  born ;  there 

W.H.DaU,p.^.  they  first  learn  to  swim,  and  more  than  half  of 

their  life  is  spent  upon  tlieni  aiul  in  the  waters 

adjacent  thereto.     Here  they  give  birth  to  their  young,  breed,  nurse 

their  pups,  and  go  to  and  come  from  their  feeding  grounds,  which  may 

be  miles  distant  from  the  islands. 

I  have  traveled  extensively  through  the  Territory  from  Sitka  to  the 

Yukon  River,  and  am  positive  that  no  fur-seal 

Jno.  Duff, p.  22S.  rookeries  exist  in  the  region  other  than  those  on 

the  seal  islands  of  Bering  Sea.     Neither  have  I 

ever  heard  any  reliable  information  of  the  existence  of  other  fur-seal 

rookeries. 
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111  my  opiniou,  fiirseals  born  on  the  Copper,  Bering,  or  Bobbin 
islands  will  naturally  retnrn  to  the  rookery  at 
which  they  were  born.    The  same  thing  is  true  of    miliam  Brennanp.  358. 
those  born  on  the  St.  Paul  or  St.  George  islands. 

The  reason  the  seals  have  chosen  these  islands  for  their  home  is  be- 
cause the  Pribilof  group  lies  in  a  belt  of  fog,  occa- 
sioned by  the  waters  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  coming    Saml.  Falconer,  p.  164. 
down  from  tlie  north  and  the  warmer  waters  of 
the  Pacific  flowing  north  and  meeting  at  about  this  point  in  Bering  Sea. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  seals  should  have  a  misty  or  foggy  atmosphere 
of  this  kind  while  on  land,  as  sunshine  has  a  very  injurious  effect  upon 
them.    Then,  too,  the  islands  are  so  isolated,  that  the  seal,  whicli  is  a 
very  timid  animal,  remains  here  undisturbed,  as  every  precaution  is 
taken  not  ;o  disturb  the  animals  while  they  are  on  the  rookeries.    The 
mean  temperature  of  the  islands  is  during  the  winter  about  20°  F.  and 
in  summer  about  43°.    1  know  of  no  other  locality  which  possesses  these 
peculiarities  of  moisture  and  temperature.    *    *     » 

Wliile  1  was  acting  as  purser  on  the  steamer  Constantine  I  observed 
during  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March  numerous  seals 
in  the  inland  waters  or  along  the  coast  between  Port  Townsend  and 
Sitka.  Never  a  day  passed  but  on  looking  over  the  rail  seal  could  be 
seen  .sleei^ing  on  or  disporting  in  the  waters.  One  day  in  the  bay  of 
Sitka  i  saw  several  hundred  seals  asleep  in  the  water,  but  at  the  splash 
of  an  oar  they  immediately  disappear.  These  seals  were  in  all  cases 
much  more  timid  than  about  their  island  home,  where  they  evidently 
realize  they  are  practically  safe. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  rookery  other  than  those 
of  the  seal  islands  in  Bering  Sea.  ^-  ^-  ^"'"'J'  P-  ^• 

I  have  never  heard  of  fdrseal  pups  being  born  anywhere  except  on 
a  rookery,  and  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  fur- 
seal  rookeries  in  Alaska  other  than  those  on  the    Vassili  Feodor,  p.  231. 
seal  islands  of  Bering  Sea. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  rookery  outside  of  the 
seal  Islands  of  the  Bering  Sea,  nor  have  I  heard    William  Foster,p.  220. 
of  any  other. 

Neither  have  we  any  knowledge  of  the  existence   mcoU  Gregoroffet  ai.,  p. 
of  any  seal  rookeries,  except  those  on  the  seal  234. 
islands  of  Bering  Sea. 

I  have  never  heard  of,  nor  have  no  knowledge  of,  fur-seal  pups  being 
born  elsewhere  in  t)ie  northern  liemisphere  than 
on  tlie  rookeries  of  the  seal  islands  of  Bering  Sea.    a.  J.  Guild,  p.  232. 
Neither  do  I  know  of  any  other  rookeries  than  the 
aforesaid. 

Tliere  are  no  fur-seal  rookeries  in  the  Aleutian  Islands  that  I  know 
of;    in  fact  I  have   never  heard  of  any  in   the 
region  besides  those  on  the  several  well-known    CharUa  J.  Hague,  p.  208. 
seal  islands  of  Bering  Sea. 
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I  have  never  heard  of,  nor  have  I  any  knowledge 

Norman Hodgion,pMl.  of,  any  fur-seal   rookeries  in  the  North  Pacific 

other  than  those  on  the  seal  islands  of  Bering  Sea. 

Bv    ^  B-   #1.      <»K  Neither  do   I  know  of  any  fur-seal    rookeries 

iYank  Korth,  p.  £^.      ^^^^^  ^.^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^j  ig,,^„  jg  ^f  Bering  Sea. 

I  know  of  no  rookeries  in  the  North  Pacific  other  than  those  on 
the  seal  islands  of  Bering  Sea,  and  have  never 
E.  L.  Lawion,  p.  221.     heard  of  any  others  from  a  reliable  source. 

The  Alaska  fur-seals  breed  only  on  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St. 

George,  of  the  Pribilof  group,  in  Bering  Sea. 
H.  H.  Mclntyre,  p.  40.    They  have  been  unsuccessfully  searched  for  at 

every  other  point  along  the  coast.  In  1872  Captain 
Archimandritoff  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  in  a  schooner 
looking  for  a  reef  or  island  alleged  to  lie  to  the  southward  of  Unalaska. 
His  cruise  was  fruitless,  not  only  at  this  point,  but  at  several  others 
where  he  was  led  by  some  legendary  tale  or  delusive  dream  to  expect 
to  find  seal  rookeries.  Since  that  date  the  coast  has  been  explored  at 
every  point,  and  it  may  be  safely  stated  as  a  fact  that  no  other  rookeries 
exist  on  the  northwest  coast  of  the  North  American  continent  or  the 
islands  adjacent  thereto. 

The  seals  are  migratory  and  return,  as  I  believe,  after  migration  to  the 
vicinity  and  probably  to  the  ground  or  rookery  on 
H.  B.  Mclntyre,  p.  40,    which  they  were  born.    I  have  in  several  cases  seen 
a  certain  seal  with  his  harem  during  a  nuujber  of 
consecutive  seasons  in  the  same  spot.     They  are  attracted  to  tlie  islands 
in  preference  to  other  places  by  closely  defined  hereditary  habits  of  mi- 
gi-ation,  which  take  them  from  and  to  their  breeding  ])laces  with  constant 
regularity,  varied  only  within  the  limit  of  a  very  few  days  by  meteorologi- 
cal conditions.    The  isolation  and  climate  no  doubt  first  induced  their 
habitat  upon  these  islands.    If  there  has  been  any  authentic  observation 
of  the  birth  of  seals  at  other  points  on  tlie  northwest  coast  of  North  Anun-- 
ica, which  1  very  much  doubt,  the  case  was  anomalous  and  accidental.  No 
doubt  the  young  are  occasionally  aborted,  out  of  season  and  (mt  of  i)lace, 
and  such  birth  may,  perhaps,  have  been  witnessed,  but  should  not  form 
the  basis  for  any  valuable  deduction  in  locating  the  home  of  the  animals. 

The  fiir-seals  of  Alaska  are  bred  and  born  on  the  islands  of  the  Pribit 
lof  grouj)  in  Bering  Sea,  where  they  find  com- 
S.  W.  Mclntyre, p.  135.  bined  the  conditions  re(iuisite  to  their  existence, 
of  isolation,  clinuite,  and  pioximity  to  food  sup- 
ply.   •     »    ♦ 

They  evidently  have  no  fixed  or  definite  "hauling  ground"  to  visi- 

i alter  leaving  the  islands |,  as  it  would  have  been 
^  .,^ iscovered  long  since;  but  as  they  can  sleep  as 

well  as  find  food  at  sea;  they  have  no  occasion  to 
land  until  warned  by  the  reproducti'.e  instinct  to  return  to  the  place  of 
their  birth — their  honu? — which  they  do,  and  are  oftcMi  found  at  precisely 
the  placre  occupied  during  the  preceding  season  or  seasons.  In  evidence 
of  this  1  have  observeil  seals  bearing  unmistakable  nuuks  forideutiflca 
tion  retuiu  to  the  same  spot  year  after  year. 
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I  have  never  seen  nor  heard  of  any  fur-seal  rookeries  in  the  liTorthem 
Hemisphere  other  than  those  on  the  several  seal 
islands  of  Bering  Sea;  and  have  never  seen  fur-    n.  b.  Miller,  p.  372. 
seals  in  great  abundance  save  on  and  near  the 
Pribilof  Islands. 

We  have   never  seen  fur-seal  pups  about  this  part  of   the  coast, 
and  have  no  knowledge  of  any  being  born  out 

side  of  the  rookeries  on  the  seal  islands  of  Bering  MetryMo,nmeiai.,p.226. 
Sea. 

I  believe  that  the  cause  the  seals  chose  these  islands  for  their  home 
is  because  of  tlie  isolation  of  these  Pribilof  Islands 
and  because  the  climatic  condition  of  said  I'ribilof   r.  F.  Morgan,  p.  61. 
Islands  is  particularly  favorable  to  seal  life.    Dur- 
ing the  time  tlie  seals  are  ujion  land  tlie  weather  is  damp  and  cool,  the 
islands  being  continually  enveloped  in  fogs,  the  average  temperatuie 
being  about  41°  F.  during  the  summer. 

It  is  now  well  establislied  that,  outside  of  the  Pribilof  group,  there 
are  no  other   islands  or  grounds  in  Northwest 
America  where  the  seals  haul  up  for  breeding  pur-    jno.  M.  Morton,  p.  70. 
poses.    These  islands  are  their  natural  and  per- 
manent home,  without  which  they  could  not  exist.    They  leave  it  only 
when  necessity  demands  and  return  to  it  as  soon  as  the  climatic  con- 
ditions make  it  possible  for  them  to  do  so.    Here  they  lind  that  protec- 
tion and  supervision  indispensable  to  the  reproduction  of  their  kind 
and  the  multiplication  of  then-  numbers. 

The   Pribilof  Islands,  by  reason  of  their  isolated  location,  cool  and 
humid  climate,  rocky  shores,  and  the  fog  which 
prevails  from  early  spring  to  late  autumn,  are     s.l{.NettletoH,p.75. 
peculiarly  well  fitted  to  be  the  home  of  the  fur- 
seal. 

The  Alaskan  fur  seal  is  a  native  of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  and,  unless 
prevented,  will  return  to  those  islands  every  year 
with  the  regularity  of  the  seasons.     All  the  pecu-    j.  c.  Redpath,p.  148. 
liarities  of  nature  thatsurround  the  Pribilof  gioup 
of  Islands,  such  as  low  and  even  temperature,  fog,  mist,  and  perpetu- 
ally clouded  sky,  seem  to  indicate  their  fitness  and  a(la])tability  as  a 
home  for  the  Alaska  fur-seal;  and  with  an  instinct  bordering  on  reason 
they  have  selected  these  lonely  and  barren  islands  as  the  choicest  sj)ot8 
of  earth  upon  which  to  assemble  and  dwell  together  during  their  six 
months' stay  on  land;  and  annually  they  journey  across  thousands  of 
miles  of  ocean,  and  pass  hundreds  of  islands  without  ])ause  or  rest, 
until  they  come  to  the  place  of  their  birth.     And  it  is  a  well  established 
fact  that  upon  no  other  land  in  the  world  do  tlie  Alaskan  fur-seal  haul 
out  of  water. 

Tlie  certainty  that  the  seals  caught  in  the  North  Pacific  are  in  fact  a 
portion  of  the  Pribilof  herd,  and  that  all  aie  born 
and  reared  for  the  first  few  months  ujion  the  is-    c.  M.  Scammon,  p.  i75. 
lands  of  that  grcmp,  naturally  leads  tlie  observer 
to  regard  them  as  quite  donu-sticiitcd  and  belonging  n])on  their  island 
home.    The  more  orderly  way  to  describe  them,  therefore,  would  be  to 
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coiiinience  with  their  birth  upon  the  island  and  the  beginning  of  their 
migrations  rather  than  at  the  end  of  some  one  of  their  annual  rounds 
away  from  home. 

Alexander Sh!/ha,p.226.  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  any  ftir-seal 
rookery  outside  of  Bering  Sea. 

I  have  no  kaowledge  of,  and  have  never  heard  of,  the  existence  of 

nr  tj  •  i       ooo     *"y  fur-seal  rookeriesin  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 

Jno.  w.  Smtth,  p.  223.    ^j^j^^j.  ^^^^  ^j^^g^  ^^  ^j^^  g^^j  igiauds  of  Bering  Sea. 

I  have  never  seen  and  have  no  knowledge  of  any  fur-seal  rookeries 
in  the  region  other  than  those  on  the  Pritrflof  Is- 

Z.  L.  Tanner,  p.  485.  lands,  and  have  never  seen  fur-seals  in  any  great 
abundance  save  on  and  near  said  islands. 

In  my  twenty-three  years'  experience  as  a  whaler  in  Bering  Sea  and 
the  North  Pacific,  during  which  time  I  visited 
Daniel  Webster,  p.  180.   every  part  of  the  cojisi  surrounding  these  waters, 
and  my  subsequent  twenty-four  year.s'  experience 
on  the  seal  islands  in  Bering  and  Okhotsk  seas,  I  have  never  known  or 
heard  of  any  place  where  the  Alaskan  fur-seals  breed  except  on  the 
Pnbilof  Group  in  Bering  Sea.    These  islands  are  isolated  and  seem  to 
possess  the  necessary  climatic  conditions  to  make  them  the  favorite 
breeding  grounds  of  the  Alaskan  fur-seals,  and  it  is  here  they  congre- 
gate <luring  the  summer  months  of  ea^h  year  to  bring  forth  and  rear 
their  young.     »    *     * 

Hair-seal  and  sea  lions  haul  out  on  the  Islands  and  are  seldom  dis- 
turbed, yet  they  will  pliiTige  into  the  water  at 
Danl.  Webster,  p.  182.    oncc  should  they  discover  anyone  upon  their  rook- 
eries, but  it  is  not  so  with  the   fur-seal.    They 
seem  at  home  on  the  rookeries  and  hauling  grounds,  and  they  show  a 
degree  of  domestication  seldom  found  among  similar  animals. 

ST.  PAUL,  ANB  ST.   ftEORGE. 
Page  91  of  The  Case. 

This  little  group  of  islets,  consisting,  in  the  order  of  their  magnitude, 
of  St.  Paul,  St.  George,  Otter,  and  Walrns  islands, 
J.  Stanley  Brown, p.  u.  were  created  in  the  shallow-  waters  of  Bering  Sea 
by  volcanic  agency.  Outpour  ui)on  outjiour  of 
basaltic  lava  gave  to  St.  Paul,  low  lying  sea  margins  wliich  the  waves 
and  ice  ground  into  bowlders,  pebbles,  and  sand,  and  distributed  into 
long  reaches  of  sandy  shore  at  several  i)oints.  Tlie  island  lies  to  day, 
excei»t  for  these  minor  changes.  Just  as  it  was  created.  Clift's  arc  infre- 
quent and  there  are  from  20  to  iiS  miles  of  alternating  areas  of  sand, 
rocky  ledges,  and  bowlder  covered  shores  that  could  be  made  available, 
did  an  expanding  herd  demand  it,  for  the  uses  of  the  seal.  About  37 
or  38  miles  to  the  southeast  lies  tlie  second  largest  of  the  group,  St. 
George,  which,  though  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  its  neighbor,  has 
nevertheless  been  so  modified  by  orographic  movement  as  to  form  a 
strong  contrast  to  it  topographically.  Bold,  towering  cliflt's  are  the  rule, 
low-lying  shores  are  rare,  and  it  can  boast  of  only  about  6  or  8  miles  of 
really  satisfactory  rookery  space  along  the  entire  sea  front.  As  a 
natural  result  St.  Paid  can  and  does  supjwrt  a  far  greater  seal  iiopu- 
latiou  than  St.  George. 
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The  greatest  length  of  either  of  these  islands  would  be  covered  by  12 
miles,  while  6  would  easily  span  them  at  their  widest  part.  Otter  and 
Walrus  islands,  the  former  about  6  miles  to  the  southward  and  the  lat- 
ter about  7  miles  tt)  the  eastward  of  St.  Paul,  are  mere  rocky  remnants 
and  now  play  no  part  as  breeding  grounds  for  the  seal,  and  it  is  ques- 
tionable if  they  ever  did.  The  islands  are  far  removed  from  other  land 
areas,  the  nearest  point  on  the  Aleutian  Archipelago  lying  20  miles  to 
the  southward. 

As  a  resultof  the  volcanic  origin  of  the  islands  their  shores  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  either  made  up  of  bowlder-strewn  lava  ledges  or  covered 
by  jagged  fragments  of  basalt  of  all  sizes,  the  sharp  edges  of  which  are 
only  slightly  worn  by  the  seals'  flippers  or  more  completely  rounded  by 
the  waves  at  the  water's  edge.  There  are  a  few  true  sand  beaches; 
occasional  level  areas  are  found  at  the  back  of  the  rookeries,  and  in 
some  places  between  the  rock  masses  comparatively  smooth  interspaces 
occur,  but  even  the  level  portions  referred  to  must  be  reached  by  cross- 
ing a  wide  belt  of  bowlders  of  all  sizes  that  have  been  pushed  landward 
by  the  waves  and  by  the  ice  which  annually  surrounds  the  islands.  It 
is  upon  such  sliores  that  the  seal  "rookeries"  are  located.  Of  the 
ruggedness  of  these  shores  or  of  the  irregularity  and  confusion  of  the 
lava  blocks  that  cover  them  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  picture,  but  it  is  in 
a  measuie  indicated  in  the  accompanying  photographs. 

BREEDING  GROUNDS. 
Page  91  of  The  Case. 

A  rookery  thus  presents  two  di.stinct  features  structurally,  while  from 
the  standi)oint  of  the  seal  life  thereon  there  are 
again  the  two  well-recognized  divisicms  of  "breed-    j.  Stanley  Brown,  p.  m. 
ing  grounds  "  and  "  hauling  grounds."    The  word 
"  rookery  "  is  a  general  one  and  includes  the  specific  terms  "  breeding 
grounds  ""and  "hauling  grounds." 

In  general  and  by  i)reference  the  more  rocky  areas  are  selected  by 
the  females  as  "breeding  grounds,"  and  here,  of  course,  the  breeding 
bulls  are  found;  while  tlie  young,  immature  males  or  bachelor  seals 
are  relegated  to  the  adjacent  sandy  shores  or  smoother  spaces  at  the 
rear  of  tlie  rookeries  for  their  "hauling  grounds." 

Over  these  masses  of  rock  the  females  scramble  and  stumble  during 
the  entire  breeding  season,  and  in  maintaining  the  control  of  his  house- 
hold the  bull  daslies  here  and  there,  .striking  repeatedly  against  the 
sharp  edges  of  tlie  rocks  with  a  force  that  to  the  onlooker  would  seem 
to  threaten  his  life.    •    •    » 

Shoreward  the  limit  of  a  breeding  rookery  is  sometimes  defined  by 
topographic  conditions,  as  in  the  case  of  a  l>lufr,  but  tlie  seal  life  pres- 
ent iu  any  one  year  upon  the  breeding  grcmnd  is  the  true  standard  for 
the  determination  of  boundaries.  Upon  the  large  scale  charts  A,  B, 
C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  J,  K,  will  be  seen  the  ai)proximatc  areas  occupied 
as  "breeding  grounds"  in  18itl,  as  observed  by  me,  wliile  the  areas  for 
certain  previous  years  have  been  indicated  by  other  observers. 

I  made  a  survey  of  said  islands  and  also  of  the  seal  rookeries  on  both 
of  said  islands.     The  charts  signed  by  me  and 

marked  A,  IJ,  (J,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  J,  and  K  were    J-  Stanley  Brown,  p.  20. 
made  by  me  doling  said  survey  of  said  rookeries 
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and  represent  the  grounds  covered  by  the  same.  The  gray  color  on  said 
charts  so  signed  by  ino,  and  the  red  color  on  the  reprints  of  the  same,  rep- 
resent the  places  occupied  by  breeding  seals  in  181)1,  which  said  spaces 
were  covered  by  groui)s  of  said  seals.  The  white  spaces  on  said  orig- 
inal charts,  as  explained  by  legend  on  reprints,  represent  the  grounds 
over  which  seals  have  at  various  times  hauled,  as  is  plainly  indicated 
by  the  condition  of  said  areas. 

The  grounds  occupied  by  the  seals  for  breeding  purposes  are  along 
„        ,  „  ,  ,„,    the  coast,  extending  from  high-water  mark  back 

Samuel  falconer, p.iGi.  ^  ^j^^  ^.jjg.^^  ^^.^j^.jj  j^^ound  ou  St.  George  Island. 

It  may  be  said  in  the  start  that  the  grounds  held  by  the  fur-seals  are 
known  at  the  islands  as  "  rookeries  "  and  "  haul- 
John  M.  Morion,  p.  66.  ing  grounds."    On  the  former  are  found  the  breed- 
ing seals,  viz,  the  full-grown  males  not  less  than 
six  years  of  age,  and  females  of  three  years  old  and  upwards.    The 
grounds  comprising  the  rookeries  slope  ui)ward  from  the  sea  in  a  grad- 
ual and  easy  manner,  and  are  characterized  by  hard  dry  surfaces  of 
volcanic  cement  or  basaltic  rock.    They  are  readily  accessible  from  the 
water  and  i)ossess  other  favorable  conditions  for  occupancy  by  the  seal 
life. 

HATJLING  GROUNDS. 

Page  92  of  The  Case. 

An  inspection  of  the  general  map  of  St.  Paul  Island  will  show  that 
there  are  now  existing  thereon  practically  ten 
J.  Stanley  Brown,  p.  13.  rookeries,  some  of  which,  however,  coalesce. 

These  rookeries  are:  Northeast  Point,  Little 
Polaviua,  Big  Polavina,  Lukanuon,  Ketavie,  Reef,  Garbotch,  Lagoon, 
Tolstoi,  Zapadnie. 

Upon  the  Island  of  St.  George  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  five  rook- 
eries :  Great  East,  Little  East,  North,  Starry  Arteel,  Zapadnie. 
•  •*•••• 

The  area  of  a  "hauling  ground"  is  an  ever-changing  quantity,  but 
the  locality  at  which  bachelor  seals  hauled  in  1891  and  the  approxi- 
mate areas  hauled  over  is  also  indicated  ou  the  charts. 

The  young  males  or  "  bachelors,"  not  being  allowed  to  land  on  these 
breeding  places,  lie  back  of  and   around  these 

Samuel  Falcontr,p.  164.  breeding  grounds  on  areas  designated  "  hauling 
gi'ounds.^' 

CENSUS  OF  SEAL  LIFE  IMPOSSIBLE. 
Page  93  of  Tlie  Case. 

In  1873  I  assisted  Prof.  Henry  W.  Elliott  in  making  his  measure- 
ments and  estimates  of  the  number  of  seals  on  St. 

Samuel  Falconer,p.iei.  George  Island.  We  set  up  stakes  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  breeding  rookeries  while  they  were 
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occupied.  Tl  m  when  the  seals  were  gone  we  sighted  along  these 
stakes  to  determine  the  back  lines  of  the  rookeries  and  measured  the 
areas  thus  determined  with  a  tape  line,  using  our  judgment  by  observ- 
ing the  nature  of  the  ground  to  determine  the  curvature  of  these  areas. 
\Vf  then  calculated  from  our  observations  three  seals  to  a  square  yard, 
and  multiplying  the  yards  in  the  areas  measured  by  three  made  our 
estimate.  I  think  the  measurements  were  made  as  accurately  as  could 
be  done  by  the  means  and  instruments  employed;  however,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  no  estimate  of  any  kind,  no  matter  how  accurately  the 
measurements  are  made,  wouhl  give  even  approximately  the  number  ot 
seals  on  the  island,  for  the  animals  are  constantly  in  motion,  coming 
and  going,  and  there  seems  to  be  almost  as  many  in  the  water  as  on 
land.  It  is  as  impossible  to  estimate  them  as  it  is  to  estimate  a  swarm 
of  bees.  But  accurate  measurements  would  show  conclusively,  if  made 
from  year  to  year,  whether  or  not  the  seals  were  increasing  or  decreas- 
ing. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  number  of  seals  on  the  rookeries  can  be  even 
api>roximately  estimated.    No  satisfactory  meas- 
urement of  the  breeding  grounds  on  which  to  base    h.  a.  GlidcUn,  p.  lio. 
an  aijproximation  of  the  number  of  seals  has  ever 
been  or  can  be  made.    And,  even  if  such  measurement  could  be  made, 
the  broken  nature  of  the  gnmnd,  the  inequality  of  distribution  of  the 
seals  while  on  land,  and  the  fact  that  the  females  are  constantly  coming 
and  going,  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  sort  of  calculation  which  could 
be  of  any  value  at  all. 

Even  if  these  measurements  had  been  correct,  which  was  impossible, 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  calculate  even  ap- 
])roximatcly  the  number  of  seals  upon  the  rooker-    Abial  P.  Loud, p.  88. 
ies,  because  of  tlie  broken  nature  of  the  ground 
and  the  irregular  outlines  of  the  breeding  grounds. 

The  total  number  of  seals  was  stated  in  that  report  to  be  "  not  less 
than  4,000,000  u])on  the  two  islands."  lam  satisfied 
that  this  estimate  was  too  high,  and  that  the  more    H.  H.  Melntyre,  p.  48. 
recent  estimates  pnbhshed  in  the  reports  of  officers 
of  the  Treasury  Department  who  have  been  at  different  times  stationed 
upon  the  islands,  or  detailed  to  report  upon  the  sealeries,  have  been  still 
more  erroneous  tlian  my  own.    My  figures  were  made  without  any  at- 
tempt at  mathematical  computation,  and  were  mere  guesses  at  the  pos- 
sible number  of  seals  upon  the  diflerent  rookeries. 

My  successors  have  attempted  to  measure  the  ground  occupied  by 
the  seals,  and  by  multiplying  the  number  upon  a  given  area  as  ascer- 
tained by  count,  by  the  wiiole  area  of  the  rookeries,  to  arrive  at  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  total  number.  They  added  to  their  computation  a 
large  percentage  to  cover  the  number  supposed  to  be  in  the  water  at 
the  time,  but  did  not  subtract  for  the  inaccessible  portions  of  the 
grounds,  vast  tracts  of  which' are  covered  with  liowldersand  lavarocks, 
where  no  seals  could  lie,  or  skirted  with  acclivities  they  could  not  as- 
cend. Tliatis,tlie  estimates  were  made  from  measurements  necessarily 
taken  after  the  seals  had  left  the  rookeries,  and  sometimes  weeks  or 
months  afterward,  witli  only  the  recollection  of  the  ground  tliey  had 
formerly  occupied  to  guide  the  observer.    Many  sections  were  included 
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wliicli  bad  been  but  thinly  populated,  if  at  all.  An  attempt  to  secure 
even  an  approximative  census  of  seals  may  well  be  regarded  with  sus- 
picion. 

I  believe  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  even 
J.  B.  Moulton,  p.  71.  approximately  estimate  the  number  of  seals 
which  resort  to  these  islands.  I  do  not  mean 
that  it  is  impossible  to  measure  the  breeding  rookeries,  for  that  can  be 
done  by  tlie  use  of  surveyors'  instruments  with  practical  accuracy,  but 
after  the  measurements  are  made,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  num- 
ber of  seals  contained  in  these  areas,  the  ground  being  covered  with 
broken  rocks  of  all  sizes,  some  weighing  over  a  ton,  between  which  the 
seals  lie,  so  that  where  the  large  rocks  are  not  so  thick  tliere  will  be  a 
greater  number  of  seals;  thus  all  over  the  rookeries  the  density  of  seal 
life  varies,  and  besides  this  the  seals  are  constantly  in  motion,  the  fe- 
males coming  from  and  going  to  the  water.  I  do  not  believe  any  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  seals  on  the  islands  heretofore  made  can  be 
relied  upon  at  all,  as  there  may  in  reality  be  twice  as  many  seals  as  es- 
timated, or  half  as  many. 

It  is  utterly  useless  to  endeavor  to  estimate  the  number  of  seals  on 
tlie  islands.    One  might  as  well  try  to  estimate  a 

B.  F.  Scribner,p.  89.  swarm  of  locusts,  for  they  are  constantly  in  mo- 
tion, never  for  an  instant  seeming  to  be  at  rest. 
The  breeding  rookeries  can,  of  course,  be  measured  from  year  to  year, 
and  these  measurements  would  show  an  increase  or  decrease  of  seal 
life,  for  the  harems  on  the  rookery  are  in  close  proximity,  whether  there 
are  few  or  a  great  many  of  them. 

The  areas  covered  by  these  rookeries  are  very  broken  and  nneven. 
on  account  of  the  huge  masses  of  rock  which  are  distributed  m  unequal 
quantities  over  the  surface  of  every  rookery.  Tlierefore,  to  count  the 
seals  on  a  given  area  and  use  that  to  estimate  the  whole  number  on  the 
rookery  would  be  absurd.  The  estimates  of  the  number  of  seals  which 
have  been  made  heretofore  are  entirely  unreliable  in  my  opinion,  and 
no  dependence  or  calculations  should  be  based  on  such  guesses. 

But  the  number  of  seals  can  not  be  estimated  with  even  approximate 
a<icuracy,  because  of  the  roughness  and  unevcnness  of  the  ground,  and 
because,  during  the  height  of  tlie  season,  a  ma- 
w.  B.  Taylor,  p.  176.     jority  of  the  females  (called  cows)  are  out  at  sea 
feeding,  being  often  obliged  to  go  M  or  more  miles 
from  the  islands  for  this  purpose,  and  not  returning  till  late  at  night. 
I  think  the  number  of  seals  heretofore  estimated  has  been  largely  ex- 
aggerated, and  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  any  estimate  as  to 
their  numbers. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  with  any  sort  of  accuracy  the  number  of 
seals  on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  becatise  of  the  seals  being  constantly  in 
motion,  and  because  the  breeding  gromuls  are  so 
Daniel  Webster  p.  181.    covered  with  broken  rocks  of  all  sizes  tliat  the 
density  varies.     I  think  all  estimates  heretofore 
made  are  unreliable,  and  in  the  case  of  Klliot  and  others  who  have 
endeavored  to  make  a  census  of  seal  life,  the  numbers  are,  in  my  opin- 
ion, exaggerated. 
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DETERMINATION  OP  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  OF  SEALS. 

Page  93  of  The  Case. 

The  compact  order  in  which  the  breeding  seals  arrange  themselves 
apon  the  "rookeries"  upon  their  arrival  in  the 
8])ring,  completely  filling  the  ground  first  taken    H.  N.  Clark,  p.  159. 
before  spreading  over  adjoining  space,  enables  one 
to  see  at  a  glance,  as  the  season  advances,  whether,  if  he  remembers 
the  laud  marks  t<}  which  they  tilled  out  in  former  years,  they  have 
grown  more  or  less  unmerous. 

Yet  their  habits  are  so  well  defined  and  unvarying  that  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  determine  whether  they  increase  or  de- 
crease from  year  to  year,  because  they  always    S.  H.  Mdntyre,  p.  48. 
occupy  the  same  portions  of  certain  beaches,  and 
simply  expand  or  contract  the  boundaries  of  the  rookeries  as  they 
become  more  or  less  numerous. 

The  rookeries  are  covered  by  the  breeding  seals  in  a  very  compact 
and  regular  manner.    There  is  no  evidence  of 
crowding  or  bunching  in  one  place,  or  scattering   j.  m.  Morton,  p.  67. 
in  another,  and  apparently  no  spaces  within  their 

limits,  suitable  for  occupancy,  which  are  not  covered.  It  is  evident 
from  this  systematic  arrangement  and  distribution  that  any  expansion 
or  contraction  which  may  take  place  of  the  rookery  boundaries  nuist 
show  a  corre.spondiiig  increase  or  diminution  of  their  population;  and 
further,  that  as  the  rookeries  enlarge  or  diminish,  so  in  a  like  ratio  will 
the  general  body  of  the  seal  life  be  affected.  By  careful  and  intel- 
ligent study,  then,  of  the  breeding  grounds,  any  material  changes 
which  may  take  place  from  year  to  year  in  the  numerical  condition  of 
the  seal  life  on  the  two  islands  may  be  determined. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  determine  by  close  observation  from  year  to 
year  whether  the  seals  are  increasing  or  decreas- 
ing, becau.se  the  seals  crowil  together  in  the  same    j.  h.  Moulton,  p.  71. 
manner,  whetlier  there  are  a  few  or  a  great  num- 
ber, and  as  they  increase  the  rookeries  necessarily  extend. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  say  how  many  seals  there  are,  or  ever 
were  on  the  rookeries;  nor  do  I  believe  anybody 
else  can  tell;  for  the  rookeries  are  so  broken  and    j.  c.  Redpaih,  p.  151. 
tilled  with  rocks  it  is  impos.sible  to  estimate  the 

number  of  seals  upon  them  with  any  approach  to  accuracy.  The  lines 
of  expansion  ami  cont'action  are  plain  enough,  and  can  be  seen  and 
understood  by  the  whole  comnuinity, 

I  l>elieve  that  the  increase  and  decrease  of  seal  life  can  be  certainly 
told  from  accurate  measurements  of  the  breeding 
grounds,  becau.se  the  seals  herd  together  as  closely    w.  B.  Taylor,  p.  176. 
as  possible,  whether  there  are  few  or  many  of 
them. 

The  density  of  the  seal  i)o])ulation  on  the  rookeries  is  the  same  each 
Bea.s(ui;  an  increase  of  seal  life  simi)ly  extends  the 
8|>ace  occupie<l  by  the  rookeries.     By  observing    s.  M.  Waahhnm,  p.  155. 
each   year  the  extent  of  ground   covered  with 
breeding  seals  and  compaiing  it  one  year  with  another  an  observer  can 
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easily  determine  whether  the  seals  are  stationary,  increasing,  or  dimin- 
ishing in  numbers. 

Measurements  of  the  breeding  grounds,  how- 

Daniel  JVebiter,  p.  181.  ever,  show  an  increase  or  decrease  of  the  number 

of  seals,  because  the  harems  are  always  crowded 

together  as  closely  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  temper  of  the  old 

bulls  will  permit. 

THE  ALASKAN  SEAL  HERD. 

DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  ALASKAN  HERD  AND  RUSSIAN  HERD. 

Page  94  of  The  Case. 

I  can  tell  by  examining  a  skin  whether  it  was  caught  in  season  or  ont 

of  season,  and  whether  it  was  caught  on  the  lius- 

George  Banile,  p.  508.     siau  side  or  on  the  xVmerican  side.    A  Kussian 

skin  is  generally  coarser,  and  the  under  wool  is 

generally  darker  and  coarser  than  the  skins  of  the  seals  caught  on  the 

American  side.    A  Russian  skin  does  not  make  as  fine  a  skin  as  the 

skins  of  the  seals  caught  on  the  American  side,  and  are  not  worth  as 

much  in  the  market.     I  can  easily  distinguish  one  from  the  other. 

The  herd  to  which  the  2,170  seals  above  referred  to  belong,  and  known 

as  "Eussian  seal,"  and  have  no  connection  what- 

Charh8J.Behlow,pA0i.  ever  with  the  seals  taken  on  the  coast  of  North 

America  or  in  the  Bering  Sea,  and  known  as  the 

Northwest  seal,  the  herd  that  have  their  rookery  on  the  Pribilof  Is 

lands. 

That  the  differences  between  the  three  several  sorts  of  skins  last  men- 
ti(med  are  so  marked  as  to  enable  any  person 

H.  S.  Becington,  p.  551.  skilled  in  the  business,  or  accustomed  to  handle 
the  same,  to  readily  distinguish  the  skins  of  one 
catch  froni  those  of  another,  es])ecially  in  bulk,  and  it  is  the  fact  that 
when  they  reach  the  market  the  skins  of  ea<;h  class  come  separately  and 
are  not  found  mingled  with  tiiose  belonging  to  the  other  classes.  The 
skins  of  the  Cop])er  Island  cat(;h  are  distinguished  from  the  skins  of  the 
Alaska  and  Northwest  catch,  which  twolast  mentioned  classes  of  skins 
appear  to  be  nearly  allied  to  each  other,  and  are  of  the  same  general 
character,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  in  their  raw  state  the  Copper  skins 
are  ligliter  in  color  than  either  of  the  other  two  and  in  the  dyed  state 
there  is  a  marked  difference  in  tlve  aj)])earance  of  the  fur  of  the  Copi)er 
and  the  other  two  classes  of  skins.  Tliis  difference  is  difficult  to  de- 
scribe to  a  person  unac<;ustonied  to  handle  skins,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
clear  and  distinct  to  an  expert,  and  may  be  generally  described  by  say- 
ing that  the  Copper  skins  are  of  a  do.se,  short,  and  shiny  fur,  particu- 
larly down  by  the  flank,  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  Alaska  and  North- 
west skins. 

I  learned  that  fur-seals  of  the  species  CnUorhinuH  umitius  do  breed 
and  haul  out  at  the  Commander  Islands  and  Itob- 

J.  Stanley  Broten,  p.  12.  Inulletii',  but  the  Statements  niiide  to  me  were 
unanimous  that  they  are  a  separate  herd,  the  pelt 
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of  which  is  i  jadily  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  Pribilof  herd,  and 
that  the  two  herds  do  not  intermingle. 

Deponent  further  says  that  the  distinction  between  the  skins  of  the 
several  catches  is  so  marked  that  in  his  judgment 
he  would,  for  instance,  have  had  no  difiiculty  had    Alfred,  Fraser,  p.  558. 
there  been  included  among  100,000  skins  in  the 
Alaska  catch  1,001)  skins  of  the  Copper  catch  in  distinguishing  the 
1,000  Ct)pper  skins  and  separating  them  from  the  99,000  Alaska  skins, 
or  that  any  other  person  with  equal  or  less  experience  in  the  handling 
of  kins  would  be  equally  able  to  distinguish  them. 

In  the  pursuit  of  my  business  I  have  had  an  opijortuuity  to  buy  and 
examine  fur-seals  taken  from  the  Commander  Is- 
lands, and  can  readily  distinguish  them  from  the  George  Liebes,  p.  511. 
northwest  coast  catch  and  those  taken  from  the 
Pribilof  Islands.  They  are  evidently  a  distinct  and  separate  herd,  as 
tlie  foundation  of  the  fur  is  much  coarser,  and  at  the  same  time  does 
not  cover  the  belly  as  thickly  as  on  the  Alaska  seal  and  is  of  very  much 
less  value.  The  proof  of  this  is  that  tlie  Commander  Island  skins 
bring  .30  per  cent  less  in  the  market  than  the  Alaska  skins.  From  my 
knowledge  and  experience  in  the  purdiase  and  handling  of  fur-seal 
skins  I  know  that  the  skins  taken  from  seals  along  the  coast  and  those 
taken  from  the  Pribilof  Islands  belong  to  the  same  lierd.  In  buying 
the  skins  taken  from  seals  caught  by  hunters  in  the  Bering  Sea,  the 
price  is  usually  made  for  the  lot  as  it  runs  without  any  limitation  as  to 
yearlings,  the  yearlings  not  averaging  more  than  2  per  cent,  whereas 
the  coast  skins  are  always  bought  witli  a  limitation  as  to  yearlings,  one 
price  being  made  for  the  skins  and  the  other  for  tlie  yearlings.  In  these 
lots  the  yearlings  usually  average  10  per  cent. 

I  herewith  attach  sami)les  of  dressed  and  dyed  fur-seal  skins  of  the 
Alaska  seals,  labeled  as  follows: 

Exlnbit  No.  1,  showing  the  teats  on  the  belly  of  a  virgin  female. 

Exhibit  No.  2,  showing  the  teats  on  a  cow  heavy  with  pup. 

Exhibit  No.  3,  showing  teats  on  a  cow  suckling  pups. 

Exhibit  No.  4,  sliowing  teats  on  a  batclielor  seal. 

Exhibit  No.  5,  showing  the  teats  on  a  wig. 

The  seals  to  which  I  have  thus  far  had  reference  are  known  to  myself 
and  to  the  trade  as  the  Northwest  Coast  Seals, 
sometimes  al.so  called  Victorias.    This  herd  be-    Isaac  Liebes, p.  i^. 
longs  solely  to  the  Priltilof  Islands,  and  is  easily 
distinguishable  by  the  fur  from  tlie  ftir  seals  of  the  other  northern  rook- 
eries, and  still  easier  from  tho.se  of  the  .south.    All  expert  seal  skin 
assorters  are  able  to  tell  one  from  the  other  of  either  of  these  different 
herds.    Each  has  its  own  characteristics  and  values. 

I  have  found  that  the  Russian  skins  were  flat  and  smaller,  and  some- 
what different  in  color  in  the  under  wool  than 
those  (-aught  on  the  American  side.     In  my  opinion     suine;/  Liebes,p.  516. 
tliey  are  of  an  inferior  ([Uality.     The  Alaska  skins 

are  larger  and  the  hair  is  much  finer.  The  color  of  the  under  wool  is 
also  different.  I  have  noditticnlty  in  distinguishing  one  skin  from  the 
otlier.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  they  belong  to  an  entirely  separate 
aud  distinct  herd. 
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I  can  easily  distinguish  the  Copi)er  Island  fur-seal  skin  in  its  an 
dressed  state  from  that  of  the  Ahiskan  and  nortli- 
Jokn  N.  Lofstad, p.  516.  west  coast  skins.    They  are  of  au  entirely  dis- 
tinct and  separate  herd,  while  those  of  the  north- 
west coast  and  Pribilof  Islands  are  of  the  same  variety. 

The  skins  belonging  to  these  several  catches  are  catalogued  sepa- 
rately, sold  separately,  and  are  of  different  values, 
Walter  E.  Martin, p.  569.  and  necessarily,  therefore,  bring  diftiereut  prices 

in  the  market. 
The    differences   between   these   several  classes   of   skins  are   so 
marked  as  to  enable  any  person  skilled  in  the  business  to  readily  dis- 
tinguish one  from  the  other.    •    •    • 

The  differences  between  the  Copper  Island  catch  and  the  Alaska  catch 
are  marked  and  enable  anyone  experienced  in  handling  skins  to  dis- 
tinguished the  one  from  the  other.  The  Copi)er  Island  skins  show  that 
the  animal  is  narrower  in  the  neck  and  at  the  tail  than  the  Alaska  seal 
and  the  fur  is  shorter,  particularly  under  the  flippers,  and  the  hair  has 
a  yellower  tinge  than  have  the  hairs  of  the  Alaska  seals,  so  that  before 
the  skins  are  dressed  the  two  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  each 
other,  and  while  deponent  has  made  no  sncii  attemi)t  lie  believes  that  it 
would  be  reasonable  to  say  that  if  1,000  Co])per  Island  skins  were 
mingled  among  99,000  Alaska  skins  it  would  be  i)ossible  for  anyone 
skilled  in  the  business  to  extract  950  of  the  1,000  Copper  Island  skins 
and  to  separate  them  from  the  99,050  of  the  Alaska  catch,  and  rice 
vcrisa.  Both  the  Copper  Island  skins  and  the  Alaska  skins  are  the  skins 
of  male  seals  almost  exclusively,  althougli  occasionally  fenmle  skins  are 
found  among  the  Copper  Island  catch  and  less  often  among  the  Alaska 
catch. 

The  seals  of  the  Commander  Islands  api)eared  to  me  slightly  differ- 
ent from  the  Pribilof  fur-seals.    They  are  grayer 
N.  B.Miller, p. 201.       in  color,  and  of  a  slighter  build  throughout  the 
body.    The  bulls  have  not  such  heavy  nmnes,  or 
fur  capes,  the  hair  on  the  shoulders  being  much  shorter  and  not  nearly 
so  thick.    The  younger  seals  have  longer  and  more  slender  necks  ap- 
parently.   I  noticed  this  difference  between  the  seals  at  once. 

During  the  season  of  J 891  I  was  the  agent  of  the  Russian  Seal-skin 
T  F  Mmaan  v  201  Company,  of  St.  Tetershurg;  that  I  was  on  Bering 
"  '^'  ■  Island  at  the  time  thitt  Sir  George  Baden-Powell 
and  Dr.  George  M.  Dawson,  the  British  representatives  of  the  Bering 
Sea  Joint  Commission,  were  upon  said  island  investigating  the  Russian 
sealeries  upon  the  Komandorski  Islands,  that  I  was  present  at  an  exam- 
ination, which  said  Commissioners  held,  of  Siiiegeroff,  the  Chief  of  the 
natives  on  Bering  Island,  who,  pri(u-  to  the  cession  of  the  Pribilof  Islands 
by  Russia  to  the  United  States,  had  resided  on  St.  Paul,  cnieof  said  Prib- 
ilof Islands,  and  that  since  that  time  had  been  a  resident  on  said  Bering 
Island,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  said  residence  had  occupied  the 
position  of  native  chief  and  as  such  superintended  the  taking  and  kill- 
ing of  fur-seals  on  said  Bering  Island;  that  during  said  examination 
the  Commissioners,  through  an  interpreter,  asked  said  S  liegeroffif  tliere 
was  any  difference  between  the  seals  found  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  and 
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the  seals  found  ontlie  Komandoiski  Island;  tbat  said  Sniegeroflfat  once 
replieil  that  there  was  difit'ereuce  and  on  further  (juestioning;  stated  that 
such  difference  consisted  in  the  fact  that  tlieKoinandorski  Island  seals 
were  a  slimmer  animal  in  the  neck  and  flank  than  the  Pribilof  Island 
seals,  and  further  that  both  the  hair  and  fur  of  theKomandorski  Island 
seal  were  longer  than  the  Pribilof  Island  seal;  said  Commissioners 
asked  said  Suiegeroff  the  ftirther  question,  whether  he  believed  that 
the  Pribilof  herd  and  Komandorski  herd  ever  mingled,  and  he  replied 
that  he  did  not. 

I  was  formerly,  as  I  have  stated,  interested  in  the  Commander  seal 
islands,  as  well  as  those  of  Alaska.  The  two  herds 
are  separate  and  distinct,  the  fur  being  of  differ-  Gustave  Niehaum,  p.  78. 
ent  quality  and  appearance.  The  two  classes  of 
skins  have  always  been  held  at  different  values  in  the  London  market, 
the  Alaskas  bringing  invariably  a  higher  price  than  the  Sibcrias  of  the 
same  weight  and  size  of  skins.  1  think  each  herd  keeps  upon  its  own 
feeding  grounds  along  the  respective  coasts  they  inhabit. 

While  the  Alaska  and  Northwest  coast  skins  are  taken  from  the 
same  species  or  herd  of  seals,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  Copper  skins  are  taken  from  seals  of  a  differ-    John  J.  Phelan,p.5l9. 
ent  herd.     I  have  Tioticed  the  difference  in  the 
skins,  both  in  their  raw  state  and  dming  the  processes  of  dressing.    The 
hair  of  the  Copper  skin  is  shoiter,  thinner,  and  generally  of  a  some- 
what darker  color  than  that  of  the  Alaska  or  Northwest  coast  skins, 
and  in  most  cases  the  difierence  in  shape  is  sufficiently  marked  to 
enable  me  to  distinguish  them  by  that  means  alone. 

The  difference  between  the  Copper  and  the  other  skins  is  still  more 
marked  during  the  processes  of  dressing.  It  is  very  much  moi-e  diffi- 
cult to  unhair  a  Copper  skin.  Fiuthermore,  the  pelts  of  the  cop])er 
skins  are  less  porous  than  those  of  the  other  skins.  While  preparing 
skins  for  dressing  it  is  necessary  to  "work''  them  and  open  the  jxa-es 
in  order  to  "leather"  them,  and  it  is  during  this  process  tliat  I  have 
noticed  the  fact  tliat  Copper  skins  are  much  less  porous  than  the  others. 
The  pelt  being  harder  and  stiffer  and  the  hair  more  brittle  we  can 
hardly  ever  nnhair  a  Copper  skin  as  satisfactorily  as  we  can  the  other 
skins. 

That  the  three  classes  of  skins  above  mentioned  are  easily  distinguish- 
able from  each  other  by  any  person  skilled  in  the 
bu.siness  or  accustomed  U>  handling  skins  in  the    Henry  Poland,  p.  571. 
raw  state.    That  deponent  has  personally  handled 
the  sainples  of  the  skins  dealt  in  by  this  firm,  and  would  himself  have 
no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  skins  of  the  Cop])er  Island  catch 
from  the  skins  of  the  Alaska  and  Northwest  catch,  l)y  leason  of  the 
fact  that  in  the  raw  state  the  Copper  Island  skins  have  a  lighter  color 
and  the  fur  is  rather  shorter  in  pile  and  of  an  inferior  quality.    The 
skins  of  each  of  the  three  classes  have  different  values  and  command 
prices  in  the  market. 

The  skins  of  the  Eussian  side  are  much  coarser  than  those  of  the 
American  side,  and   the   fur   is  a  little  darker; 

more  f)f  a  cherry  color.     The  top  hair  is  darker,    chas.  W.  Price,  p.  .521. 
The  seals  on  the  Kussian  side  are  a  distinct  and 
different  heid  from  those  on  the  American  side  and  are  not  as  valuable. 
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The  differences  between  the  several  classes  of  skins  are  very  marked, 
and  enable  anybody  who  is  skilled  in  the  busi- 

Geo.  Riee,p.67Z.  ness  or  accustomed  to  handling  of  fur-seal  skins 

to  distinguish  the  skins  of  one  class  from  the 
skins  which  belong  to  either  of  the  other  two  classes  and  these  differ- 
ences aie  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  skins  obtain  different  prices  in 
the  market.    •    •    • 

The  difference  between  the  Copper  Island  catch  and  the  Northwest 
and  Alaska  catches,  which  two  last-mentioned  classes  of  skins  of  the 
fur-seal  apparently  Ijelong  to  the  same  family,  are  such  as  to  enable  any 
person  skilled  in  the  business  to  distinguish  the  Coppers  from  the 
Northwest  and  Alaska  skins,  or  what  I  may  call  the  Bering  Sea  seal- 
skins, but  the  manner  in  which  the  skins  are  distinguished  is  difficult 
to  describe  to  any  i>erson  not  accustomed  to  handling  skins.  The 
difference  again  betw'een  the  Alaskas  and  Northwest  catches,  although, 
as  deponent  has  said,  they  are  of  the  same  general  family,  is  yet  very 
marked  by  reason  of  the  difference  of  the  color  of  the  hair,  the  length 
of  the  wool,  which  is,  of  course,  perceptible  nnunly  upon  exaniination 
of  the  pelts  and  of  the  fact  that  the  female  skins  show  the  marks  of  the 
breast. 

The  differences  between  the  three  classes  of  skins  above  mentioned 
are  so  marked  that  the  skins  belonging  to  the  three  catches  have 
always,  since  deponent  had  any  knowledge  of  the  business,  com- 
manded, and  do  now  command,  different  prices  in  the  markets.  For 
instance,  the  Alaska  skins  of  the  last  year's  catch  fetched  about  1258. 
per  skill ;  the  Copper  skins  of  the  last  yeai's  catch  fetched  (».S.v.  (id.  per 
skin,  and  the  Northwest  skins  of  the  last  year's  catch  fetched  about  55«. 
per  skin. 

Among  the  skins  classed  as  the  Northwest  catch  there  have  for  the 
last  few  years  been  included  a  considerable  number  of  skins  which  de- 
ponent says  he  thinks  were  formerly  called  Ja])anese  skins,  which  are 
distinguished  from  the  remaining  Northwest  and  Alaska  skins  by  rea- 
son of  the  different  color  of  the  skins  in  the  raw  state.  This  difference 
in  color  is  so  distinct  as  to  be  practically  unmistakable. 

I  have  handled  many  sealskins  coming  from  both  north  and  south  of 
this  port,  and  can  readily  distinguish  the  differ- 
Leon  Slost,  p.  92.  gnee  between  them.    Those  fnmi  the   southern 

islands  are  from  a  different  species  from  the  Alas- 
kans, and  both  differ  from  the  Asiatic  skins.  The  skins  from  the 
warmer  latitudes  are  greatly  inferior.  The  fur  is  short  and  thin  and  of 
a  reddish  brown  color.  They  can  be  detected  at  once.  It  is  not  as 
easy  to  distinguish  the  Alaska  from  the  Asiatic  skins,  but  experts  in 
handling  them,  nevertheless,  do  it  with  unerring  accuracy. 

The  skins  of  these  several  catches  are  readily  distinguished  from 
ea^^'h  other,  and  the  skins  of  the  different  sexes 

Wm.C.  B.Stamp,p.57o.  may  be  as  readily  distinguished  from  each  other 
as  the  skins  of  the  ditlerent  sexes  of  any  other 
animal.    •    •    • 

The  differences  between  the  Copper  and  Alaska  skins  are  difficult  to 
describe  so  that  they  can  be  understood  by  any  person  who  has  no  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  furs,  but  t«  any  one  skilled  in  the  business  there  are 
apparent  differences  in  color  between  the  ( ioi)per  and  Alaska  skins,  and 
a  difference  in  the  length  and  qualities  of  the  haiis  which  compose  the 
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ftir,  and  there  aA.  also  apparent  slight  differences  in  the  shape  of  the 
skins. 

The  differences  between  the  skins  of  the  three  catches  are  so  marked 
that  they  have  always  been  expressed  in  the  different  prices  obtained 
for  the  skins.  I  have  attended  the  sales  for  many  years,  and  am  able 
to  make  tliis  statement  from  my  own  knowledge.  The  average  prices 
obtained  at  the  sales  of  the  last  year's  catch  for  instance  were  as  fol- 
lows: For  the  Alaska  skins,  12o«.  per  skin;  for  the  Copper  skins,  68«. 
per  skin ;  and  for  the  Northwest  skins,  538.  per  skin. 

The  skins  of  the  Alaska  and  Copper  catches  are  readily  distingnished 
from  each  other  and  command  different  prices  in 
market,  and  I  should  have  no  difficulty  and  would  Emil  TeiehmaHn,  p.  580. 
undertake  from  my  knowledge  of  the  various  skins 
to  separate  Copper  skins  fiom  Alaska  skins  should  they  ever  be  found 
mingled  together,  as,  however,  tliey  are  not.  The  Alaska  and  Coi)per  skins 
aredistmguisliable  from  each  other  i)artly  by  means  of  the  different  color. 
The  Copper  Island  skins  generally  have  a  darker  top  hair  and  are  more 
yellow  on  the  cheeks  that  tlie  Alaska  skins.  Perhaps  a  surer  means  of 
distinguising  the  two  is  the  ditterciue  in  sliape.  The  Copper  Island 
skins  are  much  narrower  at  the  head  than  the  Alaska  skins,  and  this 
difference  is  very  marked.  In  our  warehouses  we  have  a  different  set  of 
frames  for  the  sizing  imt  of  the  Copper  skins  from  those  we  use  for  the 
Alaska  skins.  Another  difference  quiteas  important  as  tlie  shape  is  that 
the  fur  upon  Copper  Island  skins  is  considerably  shorter  on  the  flanks 
and  toward  the  tail  than  is  the  fur  of  the  Alaska  skins.  All  of  these 
differences  are  so  marked,  as  I  have  before  stated,  as  to  enable  any 
expert,  or  one  familiar  with  the  handling  of  skins,  to  readily  distin- 
gui.sh  Copper  from  Alaska  skins,  or  vice  versa,  but  it  is  true  in  the  case 
of  very  young  animals  the  differences  are  much  less  marked  than  in  the 
case  of  the  adult  animal.  We  receive  practically  no  skins  of  very  young 
animals  from  Alaska,  but  we  do  receive  at  times  a  certain  number  of 
the  skins  of  the  young  animals  from  Copper.  All  the  skins  of  both  the 
Copper  and  Alaska  cat<;hes  are  the  skins  of  the  male  animals. 

Tlie  skins  of  the  Northwest  catch  are  in  turn  readily  distingnishal)le 
from  the  skins  of  the  Alaska  as  well  as  the  Copper  catch.  The  dif- 
ferences which  I  have  enumerated  between  the  Copper  and  Alaska 
.skins  are  accentuated  in  distinguishing  the  skins  of  the  Northwest 
catch  fiom  the  skins  of  the  Cojiper  catches,  and  we  use  a  separate  set 
of  frames  or  patterns  in  our  business  for  the  Northwest  skins  from  what 
we  use  for  the  Copper  or  Alaska  skins.  Among  what  are  classed  by 
ns  as  Northwest  skins  are  included  what  are  .sometimes  called  Japanese 
skins,  which  are  the  skins  of  seals  killed  on  the  northern  Asiatic  coasts. 
These  skins  come  upon  the  market  generally  by  way  of  Japan,  but  some- 
times by  way  of  San  Francisco  or  Victoria. 

The  skins  of  each  of  the  several  catches  are  readily  distinguish- 
able from  each  other  by  any  i)erson  at  all  experi- 
enced in  the  handling  of  seal  skins ;  and  the  skins  Henry  Treadwell,  p.  525. 
of  the  Northwest,  Alaska,  or  Co])|>er  ciitch  are 
none  of  them  foiiinl,  except  under  those  titles;  that  is  to  say,  that  skins 
of  the  "Cojipcr"  catch  are  not  found  among  the  "Alaska"  seal-skins, 
nor  those  of  the  Northwest  catch  among  the  Alaska  or  Copper  seal- 
skins. The  skins  of  the  three  catches  are  so  readily  distinguishable 
from  each  other  that  deponent  says  he  would  be  able,  on  the  examina- 
tion of  the  skins  as  they  are  taken  from  the  L.-^els  in  which  they  ai'e 
7  B  s 
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packed  in  salt  and  received  by  liini,  to  detect  at  once  in  a  barrel  of 
Alaska  skins  the  skins  of  either  the  Copi)er  or  the  Northwest  cat<;h;  or 
in  a  barrel  of  the  Northwest  catch  the  skins  of  either  tlie  Alaska  or  the 
Copper  catch,  or  in  a  barrel  of  the  Copper  catch  the  skins  of  either  the 
Alaska  or  Northwest  catch.  The  .skins  of  the  Alaska  and  Copi>er  catches 
are  readily  distingnishable  from  each  other,  althongh  male  skins;  and 
the  skins  of  the  Northwest  catch  are  also  readily  distingnishable  from 
both  the  Copper  and  Alaska  by  the  fact  that  they  are  almost  all  fe- 
males, and  all  have  marks  of  bullets,  bucksliot,  or  spears,  showing  that 
they  have  been  killed  at  sea,  although  the  Northwest  catch  belong  to 
the  Pribilof  Island  herd.    •     •    • 

It  is  equally  true  that  the  skins  of  all  the  other  catches  which  we  had 
in  prior  years  were  readily  distinguishable  from  each  other.  I  have  not 
seen  the  seals  in  their  native  rookeries,  and  can  not  speak  as  to  the 
distinguishing  traits  of  the  live  animal,  but  in  the  trade  and  in  the  ex- 
perience of  our  firm  we  have  always  been  able  to  distinguisli  readily 
tlie  skins  coming  from  one  locality  from  the  skins  coming  from  another. 
1  remember  upon  one  occasion  my  firm  received  a  consignnient  of  skins 
from  London  which  bore  no  marks  familiar  to  us  and  which  skins  had 
,not  been  described  to  us,  and  that  my  brother,  who  was  then  at  the 
head  of  the  business,  and  who  is  now  dead,  said,  after  inspecting  the 
said  skins,  that  they  reminded  him  very  much  of  what  were  formerly 
called  "south  latitude  skins,"  and  particularly  of  some  skins  which  he 
had  twenty  odd  years  before  from  Santa  Barbara,  in  California;  and 
upon  inquiry  from  tlie  Messrs.  Lamjisim  and  Com])any  we  were  informed 
by  them  that  the  said  skins  were  the  skins  of  seals  killed  at  Santa 
Barbara. 

And  the  skins  of  the  two  herds  of  the  Pribilof  and  Commander  islands 
may  be  so  readily  distinguished  from  each  other 

C.  A.  Williams,  p.  537.  that  an  expert  would  have  no  difficulty  in  at  once 
throwing  out  from  the  catch  taken  on  the  Com- 
mander Islands  any  skins  of  the  Pribilof  herd,  and  vice  versa;  and 
deponent  understands  from  per.sons  who  have  had  long  experience  in 
the  examination  of  the  living  animals  that  the  two  herds  so  differ  as  to 
belong  to  separate  species  of  the  same  genus,  and  can  reatlily  be  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other.         •  «  •  •  •  » 

And  the  skins  of  these  three  catches,  as  deponent  has  before  stated, 
are  readily  distinguishable  from  each  other  and  are  are  well  recognized 
in  the  trade  as  distingnishable  from  each  other  and  the  difterences 
between  are  clearly  evinced  in  the  different  prices  which  have  always 
been  obtained  for  the  seal  skins  of  the  three  catches;  for  instance, 
the  skins  of  the  Alaska  catch  now  command  and  have  always  cotu- 
manded  by  20  or  30  per  cent  a  better  ])rice  than  skins  of  the  same 
size  from  the  Copper  catch ;.  and  this  ditterence  is  al.so  recognized  by 
the  Russian  Government,  who  lease  the  privilege  of  catching  upon 
the  Commander  Islajids  upon  terms  25  per  cent  less  tlian  the  terms 
exacted  by  the  United  States  for  the  lease  catch  ui)on  the  Pribilof 
Islands. 

The  Russian  seal  is  a  smaller  seal,  and  the  fur  is  not  as  close  as  the 
fur  of  the  Alaska  seal,  nor  as  good  quality.    Tlu\y 
Maurice  Windmiller,  p.  are  an  entirely  diflerent  herd  from  those  on  the 
550.  American  side,  and  their  skins  have  iieculiar  char- 

acteristics by  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  separate 
them. 
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Bd^  NOT  MINGLE  WITH  RUSSIAN  HEED. 

Page  96  of  The  Case. 

The  Commander  Islands  herd  is  evidently  distinct  and  separate 
from  the  Pribilof  Islands  herd.     Its  home  is  the 
C\)mmander    group  of  islands   on    the  western     Dr.  j.  j.  Allen,  Vol.  I, 
side  of  Bering  Sea,  and  its  line  of  migration  is  p-  106. 
westward  and  southward  along  the  Asiatic  coast. 
To  suppose  that  the  two  herds  mingle  and  that  the  same  animal  may 
at  one  time  be  a  member  of  one  herd  and  at  another  time  of  the  other, 
is  contrary  to  what  is  known  of  the  habits  of  migrating  animals  in 
general. 

The  fur-seals  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  do  not  mix  with  those  of  the 
Commander  and  Kurile  islands  at  any  time  of  the 
year.    In  summer  the  two  herds  remain  entirely     neport  of  .imerican 
distinct,  separated  by  a  water  interval  of  several  Commissioners,  p.  323  of 
huiidretl  miles;  and  in  their  winter   migrations  The  Case. 
those  ttom  the  Pribihif  Islands  follow  the  Amer- 
ican coast  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  whilo  those  from  the  Commander 
and  Kurile  islands  follow  the  Siberian  and  Jajjan  coastsiii  a  southwest- 
erly dire(;tion,  the  two  herds  being  separated  in  winter  by  a  water  in- 
terval of  several  thousand  miles.    This  regularity  in  the  movements  of 
the  different  herds  is  in  obedience  to  the  well-known  law  that  migratory 
animah  follow  definite  routes  in  migration  and  return  year  after  year  to 
the  same  places  to  breed.     Were  it  not  for  this  law  there  would  be  no 
such  thing  as  stability  of  species,  for  interbreeding  and  existence  under 
diverse  physiographic  conditions  would  destroy  all  specific  characters. 

I  think  the  Commander  Islands  seals  are  a  different  body  of  seals 
altogether  from  those  of  the  Pribilofs,  and  that 
.the  two  herds  never  mingle.     I  think  the  Com-    a.  H.  Anderson, p.  205, 
mander  Islands  herd  goes  to  the  southward  and 
westward  towards  the  Japanese  coast. 

I  am  told  and  believe  that  the  Robben  Island  seals  can  be  distin- 
guished by  experts  from  those  on  the  Commander 
Islands,  and  am  satisfied  tliat  they  do  not  mingle    jno.  G.  Blair,  p.  193. 
with  them,  and  are  a  separate  and  distinct  herd. 
They  remain  on  and  about  the  islands  in  large  numbeis  until  late  in 
the  fall.     I  have  been  iu;custonied  to  leave  in  October  or  early  in  Xo- 
vcmber,  and  seals  were  always  plentiful  at  that  time.     I  am  of  opinion 
that  they  do  not  migrate  to  any  great  distance  from  the  island  during 
the  winter.    A  few  hundred  young  paps  are  caught  every  winter  by 
tlie  Japanese  in  nets  off  the  north  eiul  of  Yesso  Island. 

I  hi!  ve  made  32  voyages  between  the  Aleutian  Archii)eIago  and  the 
Commander  Islands,  but  have  never  seen  seals  between  about  longi- 
tude 170  west  and  165  east.  I  am  satisfied  the  Alaska  seals  do  not  mix 
with  those  of  Siberia.  I  have  seen  seals  in  winter  and  known  of  their 
being  caught  upon  the  Asiatic  side  as  far  south  as  3(3°  north  latitude. 

No  vessel,  to  my  knowleflge,  has  ever  met  a  band  of  seals  in  midoitean 
in  the  North  Pacific.     I  have  crossed  said  waters 
on  three  different  occasions,  and  each  time  kei)t  a    William  Brennan,p.  358. 
close  lookout  for  them. 
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The  Pribilof  herd  does  not  mingle  with  the  herd  locat«<l  on  the  Com- 
mauder  Ishiuds.    This  I  know  from  tlie  fact  that  the  ht-rd  f;:oe8  east- 
ward after  entering  the  Pacitic  Ocean,  and  from 
Chat.  Bryant,  p.  4.        qnestioning  natives  and  half  breeds,  who  liad  re- 
sided in  "Kamchatka  as  employes  of  the  Hussian 
Par  Company,  I  learned  that  the  Commander  herd  on  leaving  their 
islands  go  sonthwestward  into  the  Okhotsk  Sea  and  the  waters  to  the 
southward  of  it  and  winter  there.    This  fact  was  further  verified  by 
whalers  who  find  them  there  in  the  early  spring. 

Deponent  is  further  of  the  opinion,  from  his  long  observation  and 

handling  of  the  skins  of  the  several  catches,  that 

Alfred  Fraeer,  p.  558.     the  skins  of  the  Alaska  and  Copper  catches  are 

readily  distinguishable  from  each  other,  and  that 

the  herds  from  which  such  skins  are  obtained  do  not  in  fact  intermingle 

with  each  other,  because  the  skins  classified  under  the  head  of  Copper 

catch  are  not  found  among  the  consignments  of  skins  received  from  the 

Alaska  catch,  and  vice  versa. 

In  the  months  of  October  and  November,  after  a  blow  from  the 
northeast,  a  few  scattering  gray  pni)s  areoccasion- 
Eausian  Gorloi,  p.  212.  ally  seen  in  groups  of  two  and  three.  They  pass 
from  Bering  Sea  into  the  I'aciftc,  and  do  not  linger 
about  this  region.  I  have  killed  a  few  of  these  pups  in  the  passes  of 
Atka  and  Amlia  islands  for  food,  and  did  not  find  them  difficult  to  ap- 
])roiUih  in  bidarka.  I  killed  t«n  in  one  season,  about  the  year  1868, 
using  a  spear,  and  never  lost  one  struck,  although  they  do  not  float 
long  after  being  killed,  usually  less  than  five  minutes.  We  find  but 
few  nowadays,  and  I  think  there  iu'e  less  fur-seals  than  there  were 
formerly.  I  do  not  know  the  reason  for  it.  I  have  never  seen  an  old 
bull  or  a  full-grown  fur-seal  about  these  islands.  I  do  not  know  through 
what  passes  the  seal  herds  move  to  and  from  the  Bering  Sea,  nor  the 
time.  Schooners  have  occasionally  been  seen  about  this  region  in  the 
spring,  but  they  never  stayed  long,  and  1  do  not  think  they  got  any 
skins. 

I  think  the  fur-seal  herds  of  the  Commander  an  1  Pribilof  islands 
are  separate  bodies  of  the  tiir-seal  species,  whose 
CAoW«sJ.Joffue,i). 207.  numbers  do  not  mingle  with  each  other.     In  the 
latter  part  of  September  of  18G7,  in  the  brig  Ken- 
tucky, making  passage  between   Petropatilowski   and   Kadiak,  1  ob- 
served the  Commander  Islands  se.al  herd  on  its  way  from  the  rookeries. 
They  moved  in  a  compact  mass  or  school,  after  the  manner  of  herring, 
and  were  making  a  westerly^ -course  towards  the  Kurile  Islands. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  do  the  seals  on  the  Russian  side  intermingle  ^vith 

those  on  the  Pacific  side  or  are  they  a  separate 

H.  Harm»en,p.i/^.        herd? — A.  No,  sir;  they  do  not  come  over  this 

way.    They  are  not  a  different  breed,  but  they 

keep  over  by  themselves.     At  least  I  don't  tliink  so.    They  follow  their 

own  stream  ahmg  there.    There  is  so  much  water  there  where  there  are 

seals,  and  so  much  where  there  are  not.    They  are  by  themselves. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  do  the  seals  on  the  Russian  side  intermingle 
with    those  on   the  Pacific    side  or  are  they  a 

ffiM<ot;e/««ao8on,j>. 440.  separate  herd!  —  A.  They  do  not  intermingle 
at  all. 
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Q.  In  your  opiwon,  do  the  seals  on  the  Russian  side  intermingle 
with  those  on  the  Pacific  side  or  are  they  a  sep- 
'arate  herd! — A.   I  think   they  are  a    separate    Frank  Johnson, p. Ul. 
herd. 

HaTB  seen  only  three  fur-seals  in  this  region  in  twenty  years;  saw 
them  in  May,  1890,  traveling  along  the  north  side 
of  Attn  Island,  about  5  miles  off  shore,  and  mak-    Samuel  Kahoorof,p.2U. 
ing  a  northwesterly  course.    They  were  young 

males,  I  think.  Fur  seals  do  not  regularly  visit  these  islands  now,  but 
about  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  I  used  to  see  small  squads  of  large 
seals  during  the  month  of  June  feeding  and  sleeping  about  the  kelp 
patches  oft"  the  eastern  shores  of  Attn  and  Agattn  Islan<ls.  They  came 
from  the  southward  and  traveled  in  a  northwesterly  direction.  Never 
saw  any  fur-seals  east  of  the  Semichi  Islands,  and  do  not  think  those 
of  the  Commander  Islands  herd  go  farther  to  the  eastward  than  that. 
They  decreased  in  numbers  gradually,  and  during  the  last  twenty  years 
have  only  seen  the  three  above  mentioned.  Have  never  seen  a  nursing 
or  mother  cow  or  a  black  or  gray  pup  in  this  region,  and  do  not  think 
they  ever  visit  it. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  do  the  seals  on  the  Russian  side  intermingle  with 
those  on  the  Pacific  side  or  are  they  a  separate 
herd  !— A.  They  are  a  different  herd  of  seals  alto-    ^'^-  -*^''^««»'  P-  «»• 
gether. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  do  the  seals  on  the   Russian  side  intermingle 
with  those  on  the  Pacific  side? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do 
not  think  so.    They  are  different  seals   in  my    ^"'""^  McLean,  p.  444. 
opinioji. 

The  seals  of  the  Commander  Islands  are  of  a  different  variety  from 
'those  of  the  Pribilofs.    Their  fur  is  not  so  thick 
and  bright  and  is  of  a  somewhat  inferior  quality,    jno.  Mahwantky,  p.  19S. 
They  form  a  distinct  herd  from  that  of  St.  Paul 
and  St.  George,  and  in  my  opinion  the  two  do  not  intermiiigle. 

I  was  present  as  inteqjreter  when  the  English  commissioners  were 
taking  testimony  on  Bering  Island.  They  examined,  among  others, 
when  I  was  present,  Jefim  Snigerott',  chief  on  Bering  Island,  he  being 
the  person  selected  by  them  there  from  which  to  procure  the  testimony 
relating  to  the  habits  and  killing  of  seals.  This  Snigeroft' testified  that 
he  had  lived  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  for  many  years,  and  knew  the  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  of  both  herds  (Commander  and  Pribilof)  and 
their  habits,  and  that  he  removed  from  thence  to  Bering  Island.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  two  herds  have  several  different  characteristics, 
and  stated  that  in  his  belief  they  do  not  intermingle. 

There  are  two  great  herds  or  armies  of  fur-seals  that  frequent  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea.    They  are 
quite  distinct  from  each  other  and  do  not  inter-    Morris  Moss, p. Ml. 
mingle.    The  one  army  appears  oft"  the  coast  of 

California  in  the  latter  part  of  December  and  gradually  work  their  way 
northward,  and  are  joined  by  others  coming  apparently  from  mi<l- 
ocean.  •  •  •  Ti,e  otlicr  ai'uiy  proceeds  along  the  .Iai)anese  coast, 
and  head  for  the  Commander  and  Uoblien  islands.  I  believe  the  seals 
always  return  to  the  place  of  their  birth. 
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I  oo  not  thmk  the  ftir-seal  herds  of  the  Commander  and  Pribilof 
Arthur y^y.a,.,p.2io.  iflai'ds  ever  get  dose  enough  to  each  other  iu 
these  latitudes  to  mmgle. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  seal  herds  resi)ectively  upon  the  Pribilof 

group,  theCommaiKler  Islands,  and  Eobbeu  Bank 

Gi(*toreJVif6oMm,p.204.  have  each  their  own  distinctive  feeding  grounds 

and  peculiar  rounds  of  migration.    No  doubt  they 

are  of  the  same  species,  but  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  fur  of 

the  skins  from  the  respective  places,  which  can  be  distinguished  by 

experts. 

I  hunt  about  Attu,  Agattu,  and  the  Semichi  islands.  Have  never 
hunted   or    killed  a  fur-seal.     Fur-seals  do  not 

Uliah  Prokopief,  p.  215.  regularly  fre(|uent  these  regions,  and  I  have  seen 
none  but  a  few  scattering  ones  in  twenty  years. 
Thirty  year.s  ago,  when  the  Kussiaua  controlled  these  islands,  I  used  to 
see  a  few  mediuui-sized  fur-seals,  one  or  two  at  a  time  in  the  summer, 
generally  in  June,  traveling  to  the  northwest,  and  bound,  I  think,  for 
the  Commander  Islands.  The  farthest  east  I  have  ever  observed  them 
was  about  30  miles  east  of  the  Semichi  Islands;  do  not  think  those 
going  to  the  Commander  Islands  ever  go  farther  east  than  that.  Those 
most  seen  in  former  times  were  generally  feeding  and  sleeping  abcmt 
the  kelp  patches  between  Attu  and  Agattu  and  the  Semichi  islands, 
where  the  mackerel  abounds.  They  decreased  in  numbers  constantly, 
and  now  are  only  seen  on  very  rare  occasions.  Have  seen  but  half  a 
dozen  in  tlie  last  twenty  years;  they  were  large  seals,  bulls,  I  judged 
from  their  size,  traveling  to  the  northwest,  about  30  miles  east  of  the 
Semichi  Islands.    This  was  in  May,  1888. 

Have  never  seen  any  pups,  black  or  gray,  or  nursing  female  fur-seals 
in  this  region,  and  do  not  think  tliey  ever  visit  it.    •    •     • 

Do  not  know  where  the  old  bull  fur-seals  spend  the  winter,  nor  what 
route  the  fur-seal  herds  take  to  and  from  the  Commander  and  Pribilof 
islands,  nor  at  what  times  the  herds  pass  to  and  fro.  Am  quite  sure 
the  herds  do  not  come  near  enough  together  to  mingle  in  these  regions. 
Have  never  known  of  fur-seals  being  seen  between  Amchitka  and  a 
point  30  miles  east  of  the  Semichi  Islands. 

I  never  saw  but  one  fur-seal  in  the  water.    It  was  a  young  male, 

„  which  was  killed  in  this  bay  in  September  of 
Filaret  Prokopief,  p.  216.  jgg^  "^  ^ 

c.  A.  Williams,  p.  537.       There  Is  DO  intermingling  of  the  herds. 

The  fur-seal  is  only  rarely  seen  about  this  region,  scatteiing  ones  be- 
ing seen  occasionally  during  the  montlis  of  Sep- 

Pud  Zaotchnoi,  p.  213.  tember,  October,  and  November,  traveling  from 
the  northward  to  the  southward,  through  the 
passes  between  Atka  and  Amlia  islands.  Those  seen  are  always  gray 
pu]>s,  and  usually  appear  after  a  blow  from  the  northeast.  The  most  1 
ever  saw  in  any  one  year  was  about  a  dozen,  but  never  more  than  two 
or  three  at  a  time.  I  have  met  them  in  the  passes  while  hunting  in  a 
bidarka.  I  have  never  known  them  to  rest  on  tlie  shores  or  on  patches 
of  floating  kelp  iu  this  region.  I  have  never  seen  large  bulls  or  full- 
growu  fur-seals  iu  this  regiou. 
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j^  CLASSIFICATION. 

Page  98  of  The  Case. 

The  seals  which  make  their  home  npon  the  Pribilof  Islands  are  readily 
thrown  into  five  general  groups.     (1)  The  breed- 
ing male.s  or  biJls.     (2)  The  breeding  females.    J.  Stanleif-hrown, p. 13. 
(3)  The  immature  males  or  bachelor  seals.     (4) 

Virgin  females;  and  (5)  The  pups.  Each  has  it  own  time  of  arrival, 
each  its  separate  career  on  the  islands,  and  each  its  season  for  the 
annual  expedition  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

I  have  dissected  the  brains,  eyes,  and  hearts,  and  have  examined  the 
lungs,  liver,  and  intenml  viscera  generally    of 
such  seal  as  are  to  be  found  on  the  killing  grounds,    w.  s.  Hereford,  p.  35. 
Have  also  examined  some  of  the  stomachs  of  the 
pups  on  the  rookeries  in  the  fall. 

The  fur  seal  has  unusually  thin  bones  covering  the  brain.  The  brain 
is  well  shaped,  the  same  almost  as  a  human  brain,  quite  large,  and  if 
one  could  judge  from  external  appearances  the  animal  possessing  such 
a  brain  should  be  unusually  intelligent.  The  eye  during  life  is  large, 
dark,  sympathetic,  and  intelligent  looking,  but,  alas  for  appearances! 
On  land  they  may  be  occasionally  suspicious,  especially  should  their 
other  senses  be  heli)ed  out  by  their  olfactories,  for  they  have  the  keenest 
scent,  but  in  the  water  they  display  the  greatest  curiosity  and  confi- 
dence in  passing  objects.  They  will  catch  up  and  follow  a  boat,  and  in 
fact  I  have  seen  them  play  around  the  "  killer-whale"  totally  oblivious 
of  the  fact  that  this  "  killer"  is  their  bitter  enemy.  I  have  at  the  same 
time  seen  the  sea-lion,  which  is  generally  considered  more  stupid, 
though  braver,  rush  into  shore  and  land  on  the  rocks  under  similar 
circumstances,  apparently  preparing  to  chance  death  from  the  natives 
to  being  snapped  in  two  and  made  a  meal  of  in  two  mouthfuls  by  the 
"killers." 

I  am  of  the  impression  that  the  fur-seal,  notwithstanding  its  mag- 
nificent-looking eye,  has  rather  a  short  range  of  vision;  it  maybe  more 
powerful  under  water  than  out.    *    •    • 

Of  the  lungs,  liver,  heart,  and  testicles  of  the  male  fnr-seal,  which  I 
have  observed,  there  is  nothing  peculiar  about  them.  The  penis  is 
characteristic  of  the  class  to  which  the  fur-seal  belongs.  The  brain, 
heart,  liver,  and  kidneys  make  very  good  eating,  and  taste  abcmt  the 
.same  as  those  of  other  animals.  The  meat,  however,  which  must  be  en- 
tirely freed  from  all  its  blnbbcror  fat,  though  quite  nntrititms  and  palata- 
ble, is  somewhat  soft,  of  a  dark  color,  and  reminds  one,  according  to  how 
it  is  cooked,  of  wild  duck,  venison,  etc.,  only  it  must  never  be  eaten 
rare,  but  always  well  done.  On  our  table  it  generally  went  by  the 
name  of  St.  Paul  or  St.  (Jeorge  mutton,  respectively,  and  had  its  regu- 
lar place  in  our  bill  of  fare,  being  fai-  more  preferable  to  "salt  horse" 
and  canned  stattji. 
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H,  H,  Molntyrej  p,  58. 


The  averajyo  weight  and  length  of  the  different 
sizes  aud  ages  may  be  generally  stated  about  as 
follows : 


At  time  of  birth 

At  1  year  old 

At  2  yf ars  old 

At  3  yearH  old,  male , 

At  :i  ycarH  oUl,  female,  nearly  fiiU  grown 

At  4  years  old,  male ." 

At  4  yt-ars  old.  feinale,  full  grown 

At  5  years  old,  male 

At  8  years  old,  male,  nearly  full  grown.. 
At  t'liU  adult  age,  male 


Length. 


Weight. 


Ineha. 

Pmmdt. 

12 

7 

38 

39 

M 

60 

54 

90 

54 

60 

«0 

150 

56 

80 

66 

226 

75 

350 

78 

450 

The  nomenclature  and  technical  terms  of  seal  hunters  have  changed 

somewhat  [within  the  past  eighteen  years].     We 

C.  M.  8cammon,p.  474.  hear  of  " COWS "  instead  of  "clap-niatches,"" bulls" 

instead  of  "  wigs,"  and  "  bachelois"  or  " holuschuc- 

kie"  instead  of  "yearlings." 


THE  PUPS. 


BIETH. 


Page  98  of  The  Case. 


The  pnps  are  born  on  the  rookeries,  and  remain  with  their  mothers, 
living  wholly  upon  their  mother's  milk  until  they 
WilliaM  Brennan,  p.  359.  ^.g^^  g^,  j^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  f^^.  tliemselves. 


They  are  called  "black"  and  "gray"  pups;  black  before  they  shed 
their  first  coat  and  gray  afterwards.  As  they  grow  older  the  gray  turns 
darker,  except  upon  the  neck  and  head;  but  the  color  of  the  hair  does 


not  affect  the  fur,  which  can  be  seen  by  parting  it. 
lensfth  of  the  fur  determines  the  value  of  the  skin. 


The  thickness  and 


J.  Stanley  Brown,  p.  13. 


The  birth  of  the  pups  is  nearly  synchronous  with 
the  arrival  of  the  mothers. 


The  young  on  being  born  have  all  the  appearance  of  pups  of  a  Jfew- 

foundland  dog  with  flippers.    On  emerging  from 

J.  Stanley  Brown,  p.  15.  their  warm  resting  place  int<)  the  chill  air  they 

utter  a  plaintive  bleat  not  unlike  that  of  a  young 

lamb.    The  mother  fondles  them  with  many  demonstrations  of  affection, 

and  they  begin  nursing  soon  after  birth. 

The  pup  seal  is  born  on  the  rocky  shores  of  these  islands,  the  mother 

evidently  jireferring  a  spot  covered  with  broken 

Chat.  Bryant,  p.  4.        lava  rocks  to  the  sand  beaches.    The  birth  takes 

pla(;e  within  two  or  three  days  after  the  female 

lands,  and  often  within  a  few  hours.     When  born  the  pup  weighs  from 

4  to  5  pounds,  and  spends  the  Urst  six  weeks  of  its  existence  on  laud. 
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Tlie  pnp  whet  bom  weighs  about  4  or  5  pounds,  and  is  covered  with 
shiny  black  hair,  beneath  which  there  is  no  fur. 
When  four  or  five  months  old  this  black  hair  is    Geo.  Comer,  p.  598  {Ant 
shed,  and  new  hair  of  a  brownish-gray  color  comes  arctic). 
out,  and  the  far  appears  beneath  it. 

A  yonng  seal  or  "pup"  when  first  born  weighs  from  6  to  8  pounds, 
is  almost  black  in  color,  and  is  covered  with  a  short 
hair,  which  changes  to  silver-gray  hair  when  the   Saml.  Falconer,  p.  164. 
pu]»  learns  to  swim. 

The  place  of  birth  is  on  the  breeding  grounds,  which  takes  place  soon 
after  the  female  lands,  generally  within  two  days. 

The  pups  are  bom  soon  after  the  cows  arrive,  and  remain  until  Octo- 
ber and  November,  and  when  they  return,  the  fol- 
lowing  season,  do  notstay  on  land  much  of  the  time.      •  ^'  ^""'^''>  P-  25- 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  mother  seal  has  the  power  of  voluntarily 
restraining  and  postiwning  the  involuntary  act  of 
labor  or  not,  but  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  she     jf.  s.  Hereford,  p.  35. 
had,  as  on  many  occasions  she  will  have  but  just 
dragged  herself  ashore  when  she  will  give  birth  to  her  young.     This 
nmy  be  a  coincidence  only,  but  when  not  disturbed  they  usually  come 
ashore  with  plenty  of  time  to  make  themselves  comfortable. 

The  pups  are  bom  soon  after  the  cows  reach  the   Niooli  Krukoff,  p.  133. 
rookeries. 

The  young  seals,  called  "  pups,"  are  bora  in  June  and  July  upon  the 
grounds  on  these  islands  known   as  "  breeding- 
rookeries."    They  arc  at  birth  very  clumsy  and    h.  H.  Molntyre,  p.  41. 
helpless,  jxjssessing  little  ability  to  move  about  on 
land. 

Within  a  few  days  after  landing  (it  may  be  but  a  few  hours  or  even 
minutes,  as  I  have  seen)  the  female  gives  birth  to 

her  ycmng,  but  one  being  brought  forth  ca«h  year.    b.  w.  Molntyre,  p.  136. 
Tlie  reported  occasional  birth  of  twins  is  not  veri- 
fied.   Tiiese  little  ones,  "  pups,"  as  they  are  called,  are  comparatively 
helpless,  i)articularly  awkward  in  movement,  and,  unlike  the  hair  seal, 
are  unable  to  swim. 

And  the  pups  are  born  soon  after  the  cows  land  on  the  rookeries. 
When  the  pup  is  born  it  is  utterly  helpless  and 
would  drown  if  put  into  water.   Those  born  nearest  Anton  Melovedoff,  p.  144. 
the  water  are  often  drowned  in  the  siuf  when  the 
the  sea  is  rough  in  stormy  weather. 

The  pnp  seals  are  bom  on  the  breeding  rookeries  on  St.  Paul  and  St. 
George  islands  during  the  months  of  Jane  and 
•^lly-  T.  F.  Morgan,  p.  61. 

For  the  first  six  or  eight  weeks  of  its  life  a  pup  is  a  land  animal, 
having  a  coarse  hair,  but  no  fur.    This  coarse 
hair  is  shed  before  the  fur  apjiears.  j.  u.  MouUon,p.  72 
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As  a  rule  the  pnps  are  born  soon  after  tlie  cows  reach  the  shore, 
though    it  occasionally  happens  that  a  cow  will 

L.  A.  Noyee,  p.  81.  be  two  or  three  days  on  the  rookery  before  bring- 
ing forth  her  young. 

I  think  the  pups  are  all  born  by  July  22. 

And  I  believe  they  bring  forth  their  young  al- 
J.  C.  Sedpath,p.  148.     most  immediately  after  reaithing  their  places  on 
the  rookeries. 

nomas  F.  Byan, p.m.  The  COW  gives  birth  to  her  pup  soon  aft«r  ar- 
riving on  the  breeding  rookeries. 

Daniel  Webster,  p.  180.  The  young  seals  are  born  on  the  breeding  rook- 
eries in  June  and  July. 

INABILITY   TO   SWIM. 
Page  99  of  The  Case. 

The  pups  are  born  between  the  middle  of  June  and  the  middle  of 

July,  and  can  not  swim  until  they  are  6  or  7  weeks 

K.  Artomanoff,  p.  100.    old;  and  if  born  in  the  wiiter  they  wcmld  die.    I 

have  seen  tlie  surf  wash  some  of  the  young  pups, 

into  the  sea,  and  they  drowned  in  a  very  short  time. 

When  the  pups  are  born  they  can  not  swim  and  the  mothers  take 

them  to  tlie  water's  edge,  where  one  can  seethou- 

William  Brennan,p.'sr}9.  sands  paddling  and  struggling  in  the  surf.    The 

noise  made  by  the  mothers  crying  for  their  pup.s, 

and  the  bleating  of  the  pups  in  answer,  make  a  constant  roar. 

The  pup  during  the  tirst  months  of  its  life  is  not  amphibious.  It 
does  not  even  use  its  flippers  as  the  maturer 

J.  Stanley  Brown,  p.  16.  gj,jj|y_      *      •     • 

The  pups  are  afraid  of  the  water;  they  have  to  learn  to  swim  by  re- 
peated ettort,  and  even  when  able  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  quiet 
waters  will  rush  in  frantic  and  ludicrous  haste  away  from  an  approach- 
ing wave.  I  have  taken  pups  two  or  three  weeks  old  and  carried  them 
out  into  still  water,  and  they  awkwardly  but  in  terror  rapidly  floun- 
dered toward  the  shore,  although  they  could  have  escaped  me  by  going 
in  the  other  direction.  In  three  trials,  paddling  in  all  about  GO  feet, 
the  pups  became  so  exhausted  that  they  would  have  been  drowned  had 
I  not  I'escued  them.  If  the  pups  when  collected  in  groujjs  or  pods  near 
the  shore  were  to  be  overtaken  by  even  a  moderate  suif  they  would  be 
drowned,  and  .such  accidents  to  them  do  occui-  on  the  island  before  they 
have  entirely  mastered  the  art  of  swimming. 

The  pups  are  born  on  the  rookeries  and  are  unable  to  swim  till  six  or 
eight  weeks  of  age.    If  one  gets  wa.shed  off  the 

5%."'(J«tar"(ic'.')  "'  *■  roeks  before  that  time  it  is  drowned.  A  pup 
born  in  the  water  or  on  the  kelp  would  certainly 

perish. 

A  pup  is  at  least  a  month  old  before  it  learns 
S.N.Suynitshj,p.2l.     to  swim.     Beloiethat  it  not  only  can  not  swim, 
but  is  afraid  of  the  water. 
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The  yoting  #als  at  birth  are  very  helpless.    They  can  not  swim  and 
seem  to  have  no  desire  to  learn.    When  they  are 
six  or  seven  weeks  old,  if  the  beach  on  which  they    Sarry  N.  Clark,  p.  160. 
lie  slo])es  down  very  gradually  to  the  water  and 
the  waves  roll  in  on  it,  they  will  voluntarily  commence  to  paddle  about 
and  finally  get  afloat  without  particular  urging  from  the  older  seals, 
but  if  the  rocks  are  abrupt  at  the  water's  edge  the  old  ones  mush  push 
them  over  into  the  sea  or  seize  them  by   the  neck,  as  a  mother  cat 
handles  her  kitten,  and  drop  them  into  the  water  before  they  will  learn 
to  swim.    In  such  cases  the  "  pups  "  often  struggle  to  get  back  upon 
land. 

A  pnp  does  not  go  into  the  water  until  he  is  three  or  four  months 
old,  and  tlien  he  works  in   gradually   from  the 
puddles  into  the  snrf,  and  I  have  seen  "  clap    Geo.  Comer,  p.  598  (^»«- 
mat<!hes"in  stormy  weather  pickup  their  pups  arctic.) 
in  their  mouths  and  carry  them  out  of  i"each  of  the 
waves. 

A  pup  when  first  born  can  not  sustain  itself  in 
the  water  and  would  unquestionably  perish.  "     "    "  '  ^'     • 

Once,  in  the  month  of  June,  I  caught  a  seal  that  had  a  pup  in  it.     I 
carefully  cut  the  pup  (Uit  of  its  mother  and  placed  it  in  the  water  and  it 
drowned.    I  have  often  cut  pups  out  of  the  mother 
seal  and  tried  to  rear  them,  but  in  two  or  three    FJlahuth,  p.  385. 
days  it  would  sicken  and  die. 

When  first  born  a  pup  can  not  swim,  and  does  not  learn  so  to  do 
until  it  is  six  or  eight  weeks  of  age.     It  is  there- 
fore utterly  impossible  for  a  pup  to  be  born  in  the    SamJ.  Falconer,  p.  164. 
water  and  live.     I  have  noticed  that  when  a  pup 

of  this  age  is  put  in  the  water  it  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  the  use  of 
its  flii>pers,  and  was  very  much  terrified.  A  pup  is  certainly  for  the 
first  six  or  eight  weeks  of  its  life  a  land  animal,  and  is  in  no  sense 
amphibious. 

The  pups  are  born  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  cows,  and  they  are 
helpless  and  can  not  swim,  and  they  would  drown  if  put  into  water. 
The  pups  do  dot  learn  Ut  swim  until  they  are  six 
or  eight  weeks  old,  and  after  learning  they  seem    .rno.  Fratis,p.  108. 
to  prefer  to  be  on  the  land. 

A  pup  seal  until  it  is  six  weeks  or  two  months  old  never  goes  into 
the  water,  being  evidently  afraid  to  do  so,  and  it 
is  oidy  after  this  age  that  it  begins  by  degrees  to    h.  a.  Glidden,  p.  iio. 
become  acquaintetl  with  the  sea.     I  am   of  the 
opinion  if  a  pup  got  into  the  water  that  it  would  be  drowned  and  there- 
fore wouhl  perish  if  born  in  the  water.     For  the  first  six  or  eight  weeks 
of  its  life  a  pup  is  a  laud  animal  and  in  no  way  amphibious. 

A  new-bom  pnp  seal  is  unable  to  swim,  and  is  afraid  of  the  water. 
I  have  seen  a  cow  seal  ])ush  her  puj)  from  a  rock 
into  the  wati^r,  where  it  fioundcred  about  in  a    Louia  Kimmel,  p.  m. 
helpless  manner  until  the  mother  would  go  in. 
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take  it  in  her  mouth  as  a  cat  carries  kittens,  and  bring  it  again  ashore, 
only  to  again  push  it  oft'  the  roi-k  into  the  water.  My  observation  has 
been  that  a  pup  ia  generally  about  two  months  old  before  it  can  swim. 

The  pups  are  helpless  when  born,  and  they  can  not  swim;  and  they 
would  drown  if  put  into  water,  and  I  have  seen 

Mooli  Kriikoff,  p.  133.  them  drown  wheu  swept  ofi"  by  the  surf  in  bad 
weather. 

The  pups  when  first  born  can  not  swim,  and  will  drown  if  they  are 

put  into  water. 
jggei  Kmhen,  p.  129.         I  have  seen  many  pups  drowned  when  washed 
oft"  the  edge  of  the  rookery  by  the  surf.    They  do 
not  go  into  the  water  until  they  are  six  or  eight  weeks  old,  and  then 
they  will  keep  in  shallow  water  and  close  to  the  shore  for  several  days 
more. 
They  seem  to  like  to  stay  on  land  until  late  in  the  season. 

And  if  born  in  the  water,  or  swept  from  the  shore  soon  after  the 
birth,  as  I  have  several  times  witnessed,  by  the 
H.  H.  Mclntyre,  p.  41.    Outgoing  surf  of  heavy  seas,  perish  from  inability 
to  .swim.     At  this  time  they  are  simply  land  ani- 
mals, with  less  aquatic  instinct  and  less  ability  to  sustain  themselves 
in  water  than  newly-hatched  ducklings. 

The  pups,  when  born,  can  not  swim  or  help  themselves  in  anv  way, 

and  they  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  cows  for 

Sime<m]ifelovidov,p.U6.  sustenance.     They  are  6  or  8  weeks  old  before 

they  can  swim,  and  were  they  put  into  the  water 

when  born  they  w<ml(l  perish,  for  they  are  not  then  amphibious. 

When  first  born  a  pup  can  only  live  upon  land,  is  not  ami)hibiou8, 
and  is  unable  to  swim.     If  it  is  washed  off  into 

T.  J*".  Morgan,  p.  61.  the  sea  by  the  surf  it  is  drowned,  as  1  have  often 
seen. 

A  pup  is  also  unable  to  swim,  and  I  have  .seen  pups  thrown  in  the 
water  when   their  heads  would  immediately  go 

J.  H.  Moulton,  p.l2.  under  and  they  would  inevitably  drown  if  not 
rescued. 

The  pup  when  born  is  as  helpless  as  a  newborn  lamb,  and  as  incapa- 
ble of  living  upon  the  water.    It  is  not  until  six 
S.  R.  Netileton,  p.  75.     or  eight  w«»eks  old  that  the  puj)  of  the  fur  seal  can 
swim.     If,  as  is  often  the  case,  a  puj)  should  be 
swept  from  the  rookery  into  the  surf  before  it  hiul  learned  to  swim,  it 
would  be  drowned.    Every  season  young  pups  in  more  or  less  numbers 
are  thus  drowned. 

When  the  pup  is  born  it  is  utterly  helpless  and  dependent;  it  js  not 

amphibious,  and  would  drown  if  put  into  water. 

L.  A.  Xoges,  p.82.         I  have  often  watched  the  pups  near  the  water's 

edge  when  in  stormy  weather  the  surf  carried 

them  oft",  and  in  every  instance  they  drowned  as  soon  as  they  went  into 

deep  water. 
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They  are  noi  amphibious  when  born,  nor  can  they  swim  for  several 
weeks  thereafter,  and  were  they  put  into  the  water 
woukl  perish  beyond  a  doubt,  as  has  been  well  es-    J-  C-  Eedpath,  p.  148. 
tablished  by  the  drowning  of  pups  caught  by  the 
surf  in  stormy  weather. 

A  pup  does  not  swim  when  first  born,  and  is 
generally  two  months  old  before  it  goes  into  the    2".  F.  Byan,  p.  175. 
water. 

The  pnps  are  not  able  to  go  with  their  mothers  and  drown,  if 
by  mischance,  they  are  thrown  into  the  sea  be- 
fore they  are  three  or  four  weeks  old.    They  stay    c.  M.  Scamm<m,  p.  475. 
with  the  bulls  on  the  breeding  grounds  until  about 
six  or  seven  week  old  before  learning  to  swim. 

From  my  observations  I  am  convinced  a  pup  must  be  six  or  eight 
weeks  old  before  it  can  swim,  and  that  a  female 
generallyteaehesherownpuptheuseofhisflippers.    w.  B.  Taylor,p.n6, 
Bu'th  in  the  water  would  mean  immediate  death 
to  the  pup,  both  because  of  the  fact  last  stated  and  from  the  further 
fact  that  for  a  day  or  two  after  birth  a  pup  is  entirely  helpless.     In  my 
judgment,  then,  a  seal  pup  for  the  first  few  weeks  of  its  life  is  a  land 
quadmped  and  in  no  sense  an  amphibian.    I  believe  that  a  seal  is 
naturally  a  land  animal,  as  all  copnlation,  birth,  and  nursing  takes 
place  on  shore,  and  the  only  reason  I  think  the  seals  seek  the  water  is 
becatise  they  are  compelled  so  to  do  in  order  to  obtain  food.    This  is 
verified  from  the  fact  that  the  seals  remain  on  laud  as  long  as  possible 
until  the  need  of  food  and  severity  of  the  weather  compel  them  to  take 
to  the  sea. 

The  head  constitutes  ihe  greater  part  of  this  animal  at  this  time 
[birth],  and  they  are  clumsy  and  awkward  in  all 
their  movements,  and  if  swept  into  tlie  water  by    Dan'l.  Webster,  p.  180. 
accident  or  otherwise  would  perish  from  inability 

to  swim — a  fact  that  I  have  often  observed,  and  one  which  is  well 
k  nown  to  all  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject.  Practically 
they  remain  in  this  helpless  condition,  though  taking  on  fat  rapidly, 
until  they  aie  from  6  to  7  weeks  old,  when  tliey  commence  to  go  into 
the  shallow  water,  and,  after  repeated  trials,  learn  to  swim;  but  even 
then  they  spend  mo.st  of  their  time  on  land  until  they  leave  the  islands 
late  in  November.  During  the  first  few  weeks  after  their  birth  they 
are  not  amphibious,  and  land  is  a  necessity  to  their  existence. 

A  young  seal  does  not  take  to  the  water  naturally.     He  has  to  be 
taught  to  swim.    The  hair-seal  will  pup  anywhere 

and  tlie  pups  will  go  right  into  the  water,  but  the    t.  T.  miUams,  quoting 
fur-seals  are  forced  to  go  ashore  to  bring  forth  Capt.  Olaen,p.&05, 
their  young  and  forced  to  leave  their  young  on 
laud,  while  they  go  into  the  water  to  feed  and  bathe. 
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AQUATIC  BIBTH   IMPOSSIBLE. 

[See  also  "Birth  on  Kelp  Beds  Iinpoaaible."] 

Page  102  of  The  Case. 

Never  heard  of  a  seal  pup  being  born  in  the  water  nor  on  the 
hind,  but  have  lieard  they  arc  born  on   some 

Akatot,  p.  237.  islands  in  Bering  Sea.    In  the  wiiittu-  a  few  pups 

are  driven  into  the  bay  by  the  storms. 

I  have  never  seen  a  fur-seal  pup  of  the  same  season's  birth  in  the 

water  at  sea;  neither  have  I  any  knowledge  of  any 

AndretcAndergon,p.2n.  being  bom  elsewhere  than  on  a  regular  rookery. 

Have  never  known  any  seal  ])up8  to  be  born  in  the  water  nor  any- 
where else    in  Alaska  outside  of   the  Pribilof 
Peter  Anderson,  p.  313.    Islands. 

We  have  never  seen  fur-seal  pups  about  this  ])art  of  the  coast,  and 
have  no  knowledge  of  any  being  born  elsewhere 
NicoU  Apookchee  et  al,  p.  than  on  the  rookeries  of  tlie  seal  islands  in  Bering 
224-  Sea. 

Never  have  known  fur-seal  pups  to  be  born  in  the  water,  nor  have  I 
ever  heard  of  pups  being  born  in  the  water  or 
Aienas-Kos,  p.  237.        anywhere  else  on  Alaska. 

Chas.  Avery,  p.  218.  I  do  not  think  that  seals  can  be  born  in  the 

water  and  live. 

Have  never  known  of  pups  being  born  in  the 
Adam  Ayonkee.  p.  255.    water  or  anywhere  else  on  the  coast  outside  of  the 
PribUof  Islands. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  seals  born  in  the  water,  and  is  it  your 
opinion  that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be  born  in 

Geo.  Ball,  p.  iS2.  ^j^^  water?— A.  No,  sir;  they  are  not  like  sea- 

otter,  they  being  born  in  the  water.  A  seal  is  just  as  helpless  in  the 
water,  until  they  are  about  six  weeks  or  two  months  old,  as  a  chUd, 

Wm.  Bendt,  p.  405.  And,  further,  I  do  not  believe  it  pos.sible  for  the 

female  to  give  birth  to  its  young  in  the  water  and 
have  it  live. 

Tr«?tonC.Be«ne«,j).356.  I  have  pever  known  any  seal  pups  to  be  born 
in  the  water  or  on  the  coast  anywliere,  except  on 
the  Pribilof  Islands. 

Edward  Benton,  p.  277.  I  have  never  known  any  pups  to  born  in  the 
water  or  on  the  land. 

Never  have  heard  of  or  seen  any  pups  being  born  in  the  water  or  any- 
where else  on  the  coast  outside  of  the  Pribilof 
Martin  Benton,  p.  405.     Islands. 

Etmry  Brown,  p.  318.  I  have  never  known  a  black  pup  to  be  captured 
on  the  coast. 
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Were  not  the  leals  in  their  organs  of  reproduction,  as  well  as  in  all 
the  nuidents  of  procreation,  essentially  land  ani- 
mals, the  fact  that  the  placenta  remains  attached  ''^  ^'""'"J  *'"''""'  P-  ^^• 
to  the  i>up  by  the  umbilical  cord  for  twenty-four  hours  or  even  more 
after  birth,  would  show  the  impossibility  of  aquatic  birth.  I  have  seen 
pui>s  dragging  the  caul  over  the  ground  on  the  third  day  after  birth. 
Even  could  the  pup  stand  the  buffeting  of  the  waves  it  would  not  sur- 
vive such  an  anchor.  No  pup  could  be  born  in  the  w  ater  and  live. 
Doubtless  the  habits  of  the  sea-otter  have  become  confused  with  those 
of  the  fur-seal. 

Cow  seals  can  not  give  birth  to  their  young  in  the  water  or  ou  the 
kelp  and  have  them  li  ve.  I  have  never  seen  nor 
known  of  any  pups  along  the  coast  that  were  born  '  *""■  ^'■'"''"'  P-  ^™- 
in  the  same  year,  and  1  have  never  know  n  any  cow  seals  to  be  caught 
along  the  coast  that  had  given  birth  to  their  young,  and  in  whose  breast 
there  was  milk,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  we  catch  a  full  grown  cow 
that  does  not  have  a  pup  in  her. 

During  this  i)eriod  the  pup  is  in  no  sense  an  amphibian,  being  as 
helpless  in  the  water  as  a  young  chicken;  it  can 
not  swim,  and  when  thrown  in  the  water  would    chas.  Bryant,p.  5. 
inevitably  drown  if  not  rescued  by  its  mother  or 
by  man.    Therefore,  f  a  pup  was  born  in  the  water  it  would  certainly 
perish.    I  have  seen  cases  where  a  mother,  being  taken  by  the  pains  of 
parturition,  sought  the  nearest  beach  rather  than  a  rookery,  not  having 
time  to  reach  the  latter  before  the  birth  of  her  pup.     If  pups  could  be 
bom  in  the  water  such  cases  as  the  last  stated  would  not  occur. 

If  a  pup  should  be  born  in   the  water  it  would  unquestionably  be 
drowned;  but  I  believe  that  it  is  an  absolute  im- 
possibility for  successful  birth  to  take  place  in  the    s.  N.  Buynitsky,  p.  21. 
water,  for  the  reason  that  the  mother  would  die  of 
exhaustion  before  or  while  bringing  forth  her  young. 

Once  I  killed  a  cow  in  milk,  the  only  one  of  the    Landis  Callapa,p.319. 
kind   I  have  ever  known  being  caught  on  the 

C'tast. 

Have  never  known  any  seal  pup  born  in  the    Cha$.  Campbell,p.2^r.. 
water,  nor  on  the  coast  anywhere  outside  of  the 
Pribilof  Islands. 

We  have  never  seen  fur-seal  pups  of  the  same  season's  birth  in  the 
water  at  sea,  and  do  not  believe  it  possible  for 
tor  them  to  be  successfully  reared  except  on  a,    f'^'iH  Chichinoff  et  al., 
rookery.  ^' 

Have  never  known  or  heard  of  pup  seals  being  S.  Chinkoo-iin,p.  257. 
born  in  the  water,  nor  on  the  land  anywhere  in 
Alaska. 

I  never  knew  of  fur-seal  i)ups  being  born  anywhere  except  on  a  rook- 
ery, and  do  not  believe  they  can  be  successfully  ^„j.„,  ^,,,^i^^j„„,^^  ^J9 
raised  under  other  conditions. 
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Peter  Church,  p  257.  "^^"^^^  ^'^^'«    '^""^"    '^"y  ?"!'»    *«  *»«   ^^''n   ^^ 

the  water. 

Have  never  known  or  heard  of  any  fur-seal  pnps  being  born  in  the 
Wm  Clark  p  293  water  or  on  the  land  in  any  psirt  of  Alaska  or 

'         ■         British  Columbia, 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  seals  born  in  the  water,  and  is  it  your  opin- 
ion that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be  born  in  the 

Danl.  Clausten,p.  412.  water! — A.  ^o,  sir;  they  would  drown  if  bom  in 
the  water. 

Never  have  known  or  heard  of  pups  being  born 
Jno.  C.  Clement,  p.  258.  in  the  water  or  elsewhere  outside  the  Pribilof  Is- 
lands. 


A  pup  born  in  the  water  or  on  a  bed  of  kelp  would  certainly  be 

^     ^  =nn/  .  ,  drowned,  and  durine;  all  niv  exi)erience  I   never 

Geo.  Comer, ». 590  (J»(-  ui     i  i  i    i  •     j.u  i 

arc«o).  saw  a  black  pup  seal  on  kelji  or  m  the  water. 

From  my  knowledge  of  natural  history  and  from  my  observations  of 

seal  life  I  am  of  the  oijinion  that  it  would  be  im- 

W.  H.  Dall,  p.  23.  possible  for  the  young  seals  to  be  brought  forth 

and  kept  alive  in  the  water.    When  it  is  tlie  habit 

of  an  animal  to  give  birth  to  its  young  upon  the  land  it  is  contrary  to 

biologic  tea<!hing  and  common  sense  to  suppose  they  could  successfully 

bring  them  forth  in  the  water. 

Jeff.DaKii,p.3Si.  I  never  saw  a  black  pup  on  the  coast,  and  this 

year  I  have  seen  but  very  few  yearlings. 

I  have  never  known  of  a  pup  seal  being  born  in 
Hooniah  Dick,  p.  258.     the  water  or  on  the  land  anywhere  in  Alaska  out- 
side of  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

Have  never  known  any  pups  to  be  born  in  the  water,  nor  on  the  land 

^      »!•  I.  Qo-j        on  the  coast  of  Alaska  anywhere  outside  of  the 

Geo.  Diahow,  p.  323.         t,  -i  -i   ^  t  i      j 
Pribilof  Islands. 

I  have  never  known  of  any  fur-seal  pups  being  born  in  the  water  or 

on  the  land  in  British  Cohimhia  or  Alaska,  but 

Wm.  Duncan, p.  279.      have  heard  they  are  boin  on  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

The  Indians  have  always  reported  to  me  when 

they  returned  from  hunting  that  the  seal  had  all  gone  north  to  have 

their  young. 

Echon,p.  280.  Have  never  known  any  pup  seal  to  be  born  in 

the  water  or  anywhere  else  in  this  part  of  Alaska. 

Chitf  Frank,  p.  280.  I  have  never  heard  of  seal  pups  being  born  in 

the  water. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  seals  born  in  the  water? — A.  No,  sir. 
Luther  T.  Franklin,  p.      Q-  In  your  opinion,  is  itpossil)le  for  them  t<t  be 
126.  born  in  the  water? — A,  No,  sir;  it  is  not  possible. 
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Q.  Have  yon  6ver  seen  any  seals  born  in  the  water,  and  is  it  your 
opinion  tliat  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be  born  in      ^,^      ^  ,^   „     , 
the  water  ?-A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  for  igf.''"""'^  "^-  ^»«*<''i'- 
them  to  be  born  in  water;  no,  sir. 

Xor  have  I  ever  heard  of  any  pup  seal  being  born  in  the  water  or 
anywhere  else  in  Alaska,  and  had  they  ever  been 
born  in  the  water  or  on  the  islands  or  rocks  of     NicoH  Gadowen,  p.  250. 
Alaska  some  of  ray  tribe  would  have  known  it  and 
it  would  have  been  reported  to  me. 

Have  never  known  or  heard  of  pups  being  born  in  the  water  or  any- 
where else  on  the  coast  outside  of  the  Pribilof  Is-      m.  j  ^  oc-n 

,       ,  Onad.  George,  p.  366. 

I  have  never  known  of  pups  being  born  in  the     Chas.  Gibson,  p.  2Sl. 
water  or  on  the  land  anywhere  around  Alaska. 

I  have  never  heard  of  nor  known  of  seals  being     Thoi.  Gibton,p.  432. 
born  in  the  water. 

Never  have  heard  of  any  pup  seals  being  born      Gonastut,  p.  23S. 
in  the  water. 

Have  never  known  any  pups  to  be  born  in  the     Ja»-  Gondowen,p.25Q. 
water  or  on  the  land  around  the  coast  of  Alaska. 

I  have  never  seen  a  mother  seal  or  a  black  pup     Ea»»ian  Gorioi,  p.  213. 
in  this  region. 

Have  never  heard  of  pnps  being  born  in  the      Jos.  Griffin, p.  i33. 
water  or  anywhere  else  on  the  coast  outside  of 
the  Pribilof  Islands. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  are  any  of  the  pups  born  in  the  water,  or  any- 
where outside  (jf  the  seal  islands? — A.  It   has 
never  come  under  my  observation.     I  have  never    chaa.G.Bagman,  p.  435. 
seen  a  seal  on  shore.    I  have  never  seen  the  seal 
islands  yet;  that  is,  St.  George  and  St.  Paul,  I  have  never  seen.    I 
have  seen  the  Copper  Islands,  on  the  Russian  side. 

Have  never  known  any  pups  to  be  born  in  the      Henry  Ealdane, p.  281. 
water  or  on  the  land  anywhere  in  Alaska. 

Have  never  known  of  any  pups  to  be  bom  in     Martin  Hannon,  p.  445. 
the  water  or  on  the  land  outeide  of  the  Pribilof 
Islands. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  are  any  of  the  pups  born  in  the  water  or  any- 
where else  outside  of  the  sea  islands! — A.  No,      „  „ 
sir ;  I  don't  think  it.  ^-  ^'"■""*»' P'  ^^■ 

Nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  pups  being  born  in  the  water,  or  on  the 
land  in  any  part  of  Alaska,  except  on  the  PribUof 
Islands  in  Bering  Sea.  Sam  Hayikahtla, p.  239. 

8  B  s 
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And  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  pups  are  born  in  the  water 
.,  ^  rr   .        ~>  or  that  they  can  be  saved  in  the  water  if  acci- 

M.  A.  Heale,,p. 29.        dentally  born  there. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  seals  born  in  the  water,  and  is  it  your 
opinion  that  it  is  i)ossible  for  them  to  be  born  in 

Wm.HtMon,p.^&i.  the. water? — A.  I  think  it  impossible  for  seals  to 
be  born  in  the  water. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  seen  any  seals  born  in  the  water,  and  is  it  your 

opinion  that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  bo  born  in 

Andrew  J.  Boffman,  p.^\^Q  y^g^^yi — ^    j}„^  gir;  I  have  never  seen  any 

born  in  the  water,  and  I  think  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  be  born  in  the  water. 

Have  never  known  a  pup  to  be  born  in  the  water 
E.Hofttad,p.2&i.         or  anywhere  else  on  the  coast  of  Alaska. 

0.  Holm,  p.  368.  I  have  never  known  any  seal  pups  to  be  born  on 

the  water,  or  on  the  land  anyAvhere,  except  on  the 
Pribilof  Islands. 

Chittave Itaaeton,  p.  HO.    Q.  In  your  opinion,  are  any  of  the  pups  born 

in  the  water? — A.  I  don't  think  so. 
Q,  Or  anywhere  else  except  on  the  seal  islands? — A.  I  don't  think 

60. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  seal  pups  in  the  Pacific  that  were  yount;er 
than  those  born  the  year  previous? — A.  Down  at  Guadaloup  Island 
about  three  months  ago,  I  killed  a  cow  there  that  had  a  pup  that  was 
too  young  tt)  come  from  the  Bering  Sea  and  evidently  had  been  born 
around  there.    That  is  about  the  only  case  I  liave  seen. 

Q.  The  pups  that  you  see  in  the  Pacific  this  year  are  those  born  last 
year.    You  don't  see  those  born  this  year? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

I  have  never  killed  a  cow  on  the  coast  that  had  given  birth  to  her  pup 
and  was  giving  milk,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  a  pup 
Ithka,  p.  387.  ^^^^  ^^^  sume  year. 

Victor  Jackobaon,  p.  329.  I  have  never  known  the  fur-seal  to  give  birth 
to  their  young  in  the  water. 

And  I  have  never  known  of  anyone  taking  a  young  seal  on  the  coast 
that  was  born  that  year,  nor  do  we  catch  any  cow 

Ja*.  Jamieson,  p.  331.  seals  on  the  coast  that  have  given  birth  to  their 
young  that  year. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  are  any  of  the  pups  born  in  the  water,  or  any- 
where outside  of  the  seal  islands? — A.  1  think 
Frank  Johnson,  p.  441.    ^jj^y  ^^^  ^om  on  land. 

J,  Johnion,  p.  331.  1  never  have  seen  a  pup  born  in  the  water,  nor 

have  I  ever  seen  one  born  on  shore  outside  of  the 
Pribilof  Islands. 

Stlwish  Johnton,  p.  ass.  I  have  never  canglit  a  cow  in  milk  along  the 
coast,  nor  a  small  pup  that  had  been  born  that 
year. 
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Have  never  kno«-n  of  a  fur-seal  pup  being  born     p.  Kahmday,p.  261. 
in  the  water,  or  along  this  coast. 

Never  have  seen  or  heard  of  pups  being  born     puiip  Kaahevaroff,  p, 
in  the  water  or  ou  the  coast  outside  of  the  Pribi-  262. 
lof  Islands. 

Have  never  seen  fur-seal    pups  born  in  the      King  Kaikii)a,p.  295. 
water  or  on  the  laud  in  British  Columbia  or  Alaska. 

I  have  never  known  seal  pups  to  be  born  on  the     "^'"i  Kasooh,  p.  296. 
land  anywhere  in    the  water    in  this    part  of 
Alaska. 

Have  never  known  any  pups  to  be  born  in  the     MilceKethu»duck,p. 
water  or  on  the  coast  of  Alaska.  362. 

Have  never  heard  of  pups  being  born  in  the      Geo.  Ketwootchiih,  p. 
water  anywhere  along  the  coast  of  Alaska  in  my  251. 
life. 

He  has  never  seen  baby  seals  in  the  vicinity  of     KicMana,p.  306. 
Barclay  Sound.     He  never  knew  of  one  to  be  bom 
in  the  water,  and  never  heard  of  it. 

I  never  have  known  of  seals  being  bom  in  the  water.    In  fact  I  do 
not  believe  they  are,  except  by  accident,  in  which 
cases  they  would  6crtainlj   die,  as  young  seals     Jas.  Kiernan, p.  i50. 
have  to  be  taught  to  swim  by  their  mother,  just 
as  children  have  to  be  taught  to  walk. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  a  pup  bom  in  the  water     Zouit  Kmmel,p.  174. 
would  drown  in  a  very  few  minutes. 

Have  never  seen  or  heard  of  a  fur-seal  pup  be-      Kinkooga,p.  240. 
ing  born  in  the  water. 

Have  never  known  of  fur-seal  pups  being  bom 
in  the  water  or  on  the  coast  of  Alaska  around      ^-  ^w"""*"".  P-  263. 
here. 

Have  never  known  any  pups  to  be  born  in  the  water  or  on  the  land 
anywhere  in  Alaska  or  British  Columbia,  and  I 
don't  know  where  they  are  born.  '^''**  ^'onocfcet,  p.  283. 

I  have  never  known  any  pups  to  be  bom  in  the     Bolsrt  Kooho,  p.  296. 
water. 

Have  never  known  any  pups  to  be  born  in  the  water,  or  anywhere 
else  on  the  <'oast,  but  have  heard  that  they  are      .      b-    •     , 
born  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  and  nowhere  else.  '''"'■  *'"'""««'.i'-  264. 

I  have  never  seen  a  live  pup  of  the  same  sea-      oiaf  Kvam,  p.  236. 
son's  birth  in  the  water. 

Have  never  heard  of  pups  being  born  in  the      Oeo.  Lacheek,  p.  2GS, 
water  or  on  the  land  along  the  coast  of  Alaska. 
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Fur-seals  do  not  give  birth  to  their  young  in 
Andrew  Laing,p.335.      jjjg  water,  neither  Will  the  pup  seal  live  if  born  in 
the  water. 

I  have  never  known  of  any  pup  seals  being  caught  in  the  water  (ex- 
cept those  in  embryo)  that  were  less  than  several  months  old,  nor  are 
any  such  ever  offered  to  the  trade,  showing  con- 
Itaac  Liebe*,  p.  454.       clusively  to  my  mind  that  they  are  not  born  at  sea. 
The  Indians  frequently  offer  "  black  pups  "  for  sale, 
but  only  such  as  they  have  removed  from  the  womb  of  the  mother  seal. 

I  have  never  killed  nor  saw  a  cow  in  milk,  along 
TKot.  Lowe,  p.  371.        the  coast,  nor  one  that  had  recently  given  birth  to 
her  young. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  seals  born  in  the  water,  and  is  it  your 
opinion  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  be  born 

Chat.  Lutjent,  p.  4.59.  in  the  water  t — A.  Seals  can  not  be  born  in  the 
water. 

Have  never  known  pups  to  be  born  in  the  water  or  on  the  coast  of 
T  n  tr  r,      u     OCT   Alaska  or  on  the  islands  adjacent  thereto,  and  I 
have  spent  5  years  on  the  coast  ot  Alaska. 

Jat.McKeen, p.  267.  Have  never  known  any  pups  to  be  born  in  the 

water  or  elsewhere  outside  of  the  Pribiloff  Is- 
lands. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  is  it  feasible  that  pups  can  be  born  in  the  water 

and  live? — A.  I  don't  believe  they  can  be  born  in 

Alexander   McUan,  p.  ^jj^  ^^^gj.  .^^  j^ij  .^^^^  jfyg      j  i,ave  heard  several 

people  express  themselves  differently.  I  think 
myself  it  is  impossible.  Seals  have  got  to  haul  up  on  land  to  breed, 
and  leave  their  pups  on  shore. 

Dan'l  McLean,  p.  444.  Q.  In  your  opinion,  are  any  of  the  pups  born  in 
the  water  or  anywhere  else  out  of  the  seal  is- 
lands?— A.  I  have  never  seen  any. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  found  any  seal  pups  in  the  Pacific  that  were 
younger  than  those  born  the  year  previous? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  never 
seen  any. 

Pups,  if  born  in  the  water,  are  sure  to  drown.  It  is  a  matter  of  sic- 
tual.observation  that  they  must  first  learn  to  swim, 

198""'  -*'"'''"'""**'*'  P-  and  do  not  leave  the  shore  until  tliey  are  4  or  5 
months  old.    I  have  oft«n  seen  the  mother  .seals 

push  their  pups,  when  several  weeks  old,  into  the  water  and  watclied 

them  flounder  about  awkwardly  and  scramble  ashore,  seeming  delighted 

to  get  back. 

I  have  never  known  any  fur-seal  pups  to  be  born  in  the  water  or  on 
the  land  around  this  part  of  Alaska  or  British 
Chas.  Martin,  p.  297.      Columbia 

I  have  never  seen  a  pup  born  in  the  water,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  of 
Fred  Maion  »  284       '^  ^^"1^  being  born  on  the  land  around  this  psirt  of 
■      Alaska. 
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I  have  never  knc    n  any  pups  to  be  boni  in  the     -^mos  MW.p.2S5. 
water  or  any  on  the  laud  in  tliis  part  of  Alaska. 

Have  never  known  of  pups  being  born  in  the  water  or  anywhere 
else  on  the  coast  of  Alaska  outside  of  the  Pribiloft"     g  ^  Miner  p.  466. 
islands. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  seals  born  in  the  water  and  is  it  your 
opinion  that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be  born  in 
the  water? — A.  They  ai-e  not  born  in  the  water.      Frank  Moreau,  p.  i68. 
A  seal  can  not  swim  when  it  is  first  born. 

1  never  saw  nor  heard  of  any  young  pups  being     Eddie  Morehead.  p.  467. 
born  in  the  water. 

If  a  pup  was  born  in  the  water  it  could  not  possibly  live  and  I  have 
never  heard  ot  such  a  case.     A  further  fact  in  this 
connection  is  that  tlie  fesiialcs  never  come  to  the      T.  F.  Morgan,  p,  62. 
islands  accompanied  by  a  pup. 

The  statement  that  the  fur-seal  may  bear  and  rear  its  young  at  sea 
as  well  as  on  land  is,  in  my  opinion,  wholly  gra- 
tuitous. I  am  unable  to  conceive  of  any  ground  j.  m.  Morton,  p.  67. 
whatever  upon  which  to  base  such  an  assertion. 
Wlien  born  the  "pup"  is  an  exceedingly  stupid  animal,  with  an  abnor- 
mal develo[)ment  of  head,  and  is  apparently  incapable  of  any  exertion, 
except  in  the  way  of  exercising  its  lungs.  At  this  time  it  is  certainly 
not  an  amphibious  animal,  for  it  does  not  attempt  to  approach  the 
water  for  a  month  or  two  after  its  birth,  and  in  its  first  natatoi'ial 
efforts  not  only  does  it  seem  to  require  instruction  from  the  older  seals, 
but  considerable  practice  is  also  necessary  in  the  shallow  waters  along 
the  beaches  before  it  dares  to  venture  away  from  the  shore  and  among 
the  turbulent  waves  of  Bering  Sea.  In  my  opinion,  the  seal  "pup" 
when  its  first  introduction  to  the  world  takes  place  at  sea  must  inevit- 
ably perish.  Assuming  that  it  might  Hoat  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
for  a  while,  what  is  to  become  of  it  during  the  long  voyages  the  mother 
must  now  make  in  search  of  nourishment  for  it  and  herself?  The  sup- 
position that  it  would  be  able  to  acccompany  her  on  such  journeys  ia 
equally  as  absurd  as  the  idea  of  its  being  left  unprotected  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  stormy  sea  while  awaiting  her  return. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  seal  born  in  the  water     j.  b.  Moulton,  p.  72. 
would  at  once  perish. 

Have  never  known  any  pups  to  be  born  in  the      Smith  Natch,  p.  299. 
water  or  on  the  land    in    British  Columbia  or 
Alaska. 

I  have  never  seen  any  pup  seal  born  in  the     Dan  Xathlan,p.287. 
water  or  on  the  land  anywhere  around  British 
Columbia  or  Alaska. 

I  have  never  known  any  pups  to  be  born  ia  the  water  or  on  the  land 
around  this  jiart  of  Alaska.    I  am  a  very  old  man, 
and  i  have  never  even  heard  of  it.  >fo».  Neishkaitk,  p.  287. 
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I  have  never  seen  a  pup  in  the  water,  and  do  not  believe  they  can 
be  born  in  the  wati-r.    If  they  are  born  in  the 
Mlea  Nelson,  p.  470.     water  they  would  drown. 

If  for  any  reason  the  cow  should  not  be  able  to  reach  the  rookery  in 
time  to  give  birtli  to  her  pup  and  it  should  be 

S.B.NeUleton,  p.  75.  born  in  the  water,  the  pup  would  of  necessity  be 
drowned. 

I  have  never  known  or  heard  of  pups  being  born  in  the  water  or  on 
the  land  anywhere  in  British  Columbia,  Queen 
Ntkla-ah,  p.  2SS.  Charlotte  Islands,  or  Alaska. 

JohnOlteH,p.i71.  I  do  not  believe  mothers  give  birth  to  their 

young  in  the  water. 

Peter  Ohon,p.288.  I  have  never  known  of  any  fur-seal  pup  to  be 

born  in  the  water  or  haul  up  on  the  land  anywhere 
in  Alaska. 

I  have  never  killed  an  old  bull  or  barren  cow  along  the  coast,  neither 
have  I  killed  a  cow  in  milk  along  the  coast,  or  any- 

Osly,  p.  391.  where  else  than  in  the  Bering  Sea.     Small  black 

pups  are  not  seen  in  the  water  along  the  coast. 

I  have  visited  the  different  islands  in  the  sound,  and  never  knew  any 
fur-seal  to  be  born  in  the  water  or  on  any  of  the 
Kesth  Riley,  p.  252.        islands  in  southeastern  Alaska. 

Pups  are  not  born  in  water.    In  some  cases  females    far  advanced 

in  pregnancy  haul  up    on  coast  to  give  birth; 

W.  Bobertt,p.2^.         but  otherwise  seals  do  not  stop,  except  at  Pribilof 

Islands. 

I  have  never  seen  nor  heard  of  a  fur-seal  pup  being  born  in  the 
water,  or  on  the  rocks,  on  any  part  of  the  coast 

Bondtut,  p.  242.  of  Alaska,  bnt  have  heard  that  seal  are  born  on 

the  Pribilof  Islands. 

Never  knew  any  fur-seal  pups  to  be  born  in  the  water  or  anywhere 
else  in  Alaska.    Have  heard  that  they  are  born 
Schkatatin,  p.  243.         on  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

In  my  judgment,  and  from  my  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  conditions 

of  seal  life,  I  would  state  that  a  pup  born  in  the 

B.  F.  Scribner,  p.  89.      water  would  certainly  perish,  and  I  never  saw 

during  my  experience  a  pup  land  on  the  island 

with  the  females  when  they  arrived  in  the  early  summer,  and  I  never 

heard  of  such  a  case. 

It  is  my  belief  that  a  pup  born  in  the  water  would  drown,  for  I 

am  convinced  from  statements  made  me  by  the 

L.  G.  Shepard,  p.  189.    natives     and    those    thoroughly    familiar   with 

seal  habits  that  a  pup  for  the  first  weeks  of  its 

life  is  unable  to  swim. 
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Never  known  of  pups  being  boiu  in  the  water     jach  Shucky,  p.  289. 
or  anywhere  in  this  part  of  Alaska. 

I  have  never  seen  a  fur-seal  pnp  in  this  region,  aud  know  that  they 
are  not  born  outside  the  rookeries  on  the  seal 
islands  in  the  Bering  Sea. 


Never  known  or  heard  of  pups  being  born  in  the 
water,  but  have  heard  of  them  being  born  on  the 
Pribilof  Islands. 

Have  never  known  pups  to  be  born  in  the  water 
or  anywhere  else  on  the  coast. 

Have  never  known  or  heard  of  a  fur-seal  pup 
being  born  in  the  water. 

Have  never  known  any  pups  to  be  born  in  the 
water  or  on  the  land  in  British  Columbia  or  Alaska. 

Nor  have  I  heard  of  any  fur-seal  pup  being  born 
in  the  water  nor  on  the  laud  in  or  around  Chatham 
Sound. 

I  do  not  believe  a  seal  can  be  born  in  the  water 
and  live. 

Have  never  known  any  pups  to  be  born  in  the 
water  nor  on  the  coast  elsewhere  than  on  the  Pribi- 
lof Islands. 

I  have  never  known  of  fiir-seal  pups  being  bom 
elsewhere  than  on  the  aforesaid  rookeries. 

Have  never  known  of  pup  seals  being  bom  in 
the  water,  nor  anywhere  else  on  the  coast  outside 
of  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

I  have  never  seen  any  young  pups  in  the  water. 
1  do  not  think  they  breed  in  the  water. 


Alexander  Shyha,  p.  226. 
Martin  Singay,  p.  268. 

Jack  Sitka,  p.  269. 
Skeevong,  p.  244. 
Thomas  Skowl,  p.  300. 
Yuan  SJanoch,p.253, 

James  Sloan,  p.  478. 
Fred.  Smith,  p.  249. 

Jno.  W.  Smith,  p.  233. 
Wm.  H.Smith,  p.  i78. 

Cyrus  Stephens,  p.  479. 


Have  never  known  or  heard  of  pups  being  bom      Joshua    stickland,   p. 
in  the  wat«r  or  on  the  land  anywhere  outside  of  ^^• 
the  Pribilof  Islands. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  seals  born  in  the  water,  and  is  it  your  opinion 
that  it  is  po.ssible  for  them  to  be  born  in  the 
water! — A.  It  is  impossible  for  seals  to  be  born      Gustave   Sundvall,  p. 
in  the  water.  **i- 

Pups  can  not  swim  at  birth,  hence  the  female     ^- 1-  Tanner, p.  375. 
can  not  give  birth  to  her  young  in  the  water  with- 
out sacrificing  its  life. 


Have  never  known  pups  to  be  born  in  the  water,      if-  Thlkahdaynahkee,p. 
or  on  the  land  elsewhere  than  the  Pribilof  Island.  ^^^" 
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Have  never  known  any  pups  being  bom  in  the  water  or  on  the  land 
„  _  .-^         on  the  coast  of  Alaska  outside  of  the  Pribilof 

w.nomn,,p.m.         Islands. 

T}mnk,  p.  245.  Have  never  known  or  heard  of  any  fur-seal  pups 

being  born  in  the  water. 

Charlie  Tlaksatan,p.  270.    Never  knew  of  pups  being  bom  in  the  water. 

Toodaye  Charlie, p.  24,9.  Have  never  heard,  nor  do  I  believe  there  ever 
was,  any  pups  bom  in  the  water. 

Peter  Trear>heit,p.  271.  Never  heard  of  nor  seen  pups  bom  in  the  water 
or  on  the  coast  of  Alaska,  outside  of  Pribilof 
Islands. 

Twongkwak,  p.  246.  Have  never  heard  of  seal  pups  being  bom  in 

the  water  nor  anywhere  else  in  Alaska. 

Have  never  seen  or  heard  of  pups  being  bom  in  the  water  or  on  the 
land  on  the  coast  of  Alaska,    Have  beard  that 
Jas.  Unatajtm,p.  272.     ^^^^  ^^g  ^jj  ^j,j.jj  ^^  ^he  Pribilof  Islands. 

George  Veher,p.29i.        Have  never  Seen  any  pups  bom  in  the  water. 

Have  never  known  a  pup  to  be  born  in  the  water.    I  have  never 
Rudolph    Walton,    p.  known  of  a  pup  seal  being  born  on  the  rocks  ot 
272.  the  coast  anywhere.    Have  heard  they  are  born 

on  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

Charlie  Wanlc,p.2i3.  Never  liave  known  of  pups  being  born  in  the 

water,  nor  elsewhere  on  the  coast  of  Alaska. 

Watkim,  p.  395.  Nor  can  they  give  birth  to  their  young  in  the 

water  or  the  kelp  and  have  them  live. 

p.  s.  Weitteiihiller,  p.      I  have  never  known  any  pups  to  be  born  in  the 
274.  water  or  anywhere  else  except  on  the  Pribilof 

Islands. 

From  my  experience  and  observation  relative  to  the  fur-seal  I  am 

firmly  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  physical  inipos- 

Miohael  White,  p.  301.    sibili'ty  for  the  mother  seal  to  give  birth  to  her 

young  in  the  water  and  preserve  it;  but  that  it  is 

necessary  for  her  to  haul  up  on  the  land  to  give  birth  and  rear  her 

young.     I  have  never  known  or  heard  of  their  giving  birth  to  their 

young  other  than  on  their  regular  hauling  grounds. 

Billy  Williama,  p  301.  Have  never  known  any  pups  to  be  bom  in  the 
water  or  on  the  land  in  any  part  of  British  Colum- 
bia or  Alaska. 

Fred  Wileon,  p.  301.  I  have  never  heard  of  pups  being  bom  in  the 

water  or  on  the  land  auywhere  on  the  coast  o( 
British  Columbia  or  Alaska. 
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Tliey  do  uot  f  ve  birtli  to  their  jmps  in  the  water  uor  ou  the  kelp. 
Have  never  seen  a  black  puj)  in  the  water  along 
the  coast,  but  used  to  capture  a  great  many  gray      iViapoo,  p.  396. 
pups,  but  this  year  I  have  uot  seen  one. 

Have  never  knownor  heard  of  pups  being  born  in     Michael    Wooskoot,   p. 
the  water  nor  ou  the  coast  of  Alaska  outside  of  275. 
the  Pribilof  Islands. 

I  go  from  Icy  Bay  to  Sitka  Sound  and  come  in  contact  with  the  peo- 
ple of  different  tribes  of  Indians,  and  have  never 
seen  myself  nor  heard  other  Indiana    say  that      Yahkah,  p.  2i6. 
they  had  seen  fur-seal  pups  born  in  the  water. 

When  I  was  a  small  boy,  a  few  pup  seals  used  to  be  driven  into  the 
bays  by  hard  storms  on  the  coast. 

Have  never  seen  or  heard  of  any  pups  being    Billy  Teltaehy,  p.  302. 
born  in  the  water  or  on  the  land  around  this  part 
of  Alaska. 

Have  never  known  any  pups  to  be  born  in  the  Hastings  Yethnow,  p.  303. 
water  or  on  the  land  anywhere  in  British  Columbia 
or  Alaska. 

I  have  never  seen  any  pups  born  in  the  water.    W  Yohansm,  p.  369. 

Nor  have  I  ever  seen  or  heard  of  pups  being    Paul  Young,  p.  292. 
born  in  the  water. 

Have  never  seen  any  pups  born  in  the  water    Walter  Young,  p.  303. 
or  on  the  land  anywliere  on  the  coast  of  Alaska 
or  British  Columbia. 

I  have  never  seen  a  young  black  pup  along  the   Biih  Tulla,p.  398. 

coast. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  never  killed  a  cow  in  milk  along  the  coast. 

I  never  have  seen  any  pups  bom  the  same  year,    Thomca  Zolnoki,  p.  398. 
nor  have  I  ever  caught  any  cow  seals  on  the 
coast  that  were  in  milk. 

BIRTH   ON  KELP  BEDS  IMPOSSIBLB. 

Page  104  of  The  Case. 
(See  "Aquatic  Birth  ImpoMible.") 

I  have  never  seen  young  seals  born  at  sea,  nor     y.  w.  Anderson, p.  223. 
on  kelp ;  nor  do  I  believe  they  can  live  on  kelp 
beds. 

Nor  do  they  ever  give  birth  to  their  young  on      Bernhardt  BUidner,  p. 
the  kelp.  315. 
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Boiea-chup,  p.  316.  Seals  do  not  give  birth  to  their  young  in  the 

water  nor  on  tlie  kelp;  if  they  did  they  would  be 
drowned  and  die. 

Thos.Brown{Ko.i),p.      I  do  not  think  that  seals  give  birth  to  their 
319.  young  on  the  kelp. 

Landu  Callapa,p.  379.      Nor  do  1  think  that  they  give  birth  to  their 
young  upon  the  kelp. 

Charlie,  p.  304.  Seals  do  not  give  birth  to  their  young  in  the 

water  nor  on  the  kelp. 

Nor  do  they  give  birth  to  their  young  on  the  water  or  on  the  keld. 

I  never  caught  any  little  black  pups  along  the 
Circus  Jim,  p.  380.  coast.    I  used  to  catch  a  great  many  gray  ones  on 

the  coast,  but  caught  but  one  this  year. 

Louii  Culler,  p.  S2l.  The  seals  do  not  give  birth  to  their  young  iu 

the  water,  nor  upon  the  kelp. 

I  have  never  seen  seals  born  in  the  water  or  on  beds  of  kelp,  nor  do 
I  believe  a  young  pup  could  live  if  brought  forth 
Jos.  Dalgarduo,  p.  364.    at  sea. 

Frank  Davis,  p.  383.  Nor  do  they  give  birth  to  their  young  in  the 

water  nor  on  the  kelp. 

Jeff  Davis,  p.38i.  They  do  not  give  birth  to  their  young  in  the 

water  or  on  the  kelp. 

Dick,  or  Ehenchesut,        He  states  that  there  are  no  kelp  patches  outside, 
p.  306.  where  seals  resort  or  where  they  breed. 

Ellabash,  p.  385.  I  have  never  kiiown  pups  to  be  born  in  the 

water  nor  on  the  kelp. 

F.  F.  Feeny,p.  220.  I  have  never  seen  nor  heard  of  a  seal  born  at 

sea  nor  on  kelp. 

Wm.  Foster,  p.  220.  I  have  never  seen  pups  born  on  kelp  beds,  and 

I  am  certain  they  can  not  live  and  thrive  on  kelp 
beds. 

We  have  never  seen  fur-seaT  pups  of  the  same  season's  birth  in  the 

«■  #   7      water  or  on  patches  of  floating  kelp,  and  do  not 

N^oh  Gregoros  et  at.,    ^j^j^^,.  ^j^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  successfully  raised  under  such 

conditions. 

Arthur  Griffin,  p.  326.         Nor  do  they  give  birth  to  their  young  on  the 
kelp. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  fur-seals  give  birth  to  their  young  al.so  on  kelp 

patches,  and  lie  asleep  on  their  backs,  with  tlieir 

W.  8.  Bereford.p.  34.     offspring  in  tlieir  einbraoe,  clasped  to  tlieir  breasts. 

This  is  descriptive  of  the  sea-otter,  but  is  uot 

true  of  the  fur-seal. 
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I  have  neve?  seen  a  young  ftir-seal  pup  of  the  same  season's  birth  iu 
the  water  at  sea  nor  on  a  patch  of  floating  kelp, 
and  iu  fact  never  knew  of  their  being  born  any-  Norman  Hodgson,  p.  367. 
where  save  on  a  rookery.  I  have,  however,  cut 
upon  a  gravid  cow  and  taken  the  young  one  from  its  mother's  womb, 
alive  and  crying.  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  for  a  fur-seal  pup  to  be 
successfully  raised  unless  born  and  nursed  on  a  rookery.  I  have  seen 
fur-seals  resting  on  patches  of  floating  kelp  at  sea.  but  do  not  believe 
tliey  ever  haul  up  for  breeding  purposes  anywhere  except  on  rookeries. 

Nor  neither  do  I  believe  it  to  be  possible  for     Alfred  Irving,  p.  387. 
them  to  have  their  young  in  the  water  or  on  the 
kelp  and  have  their  pups  live. 

Nor  do  they  give  birth  to  their  young  in  the  water  or  upon  the  kelp. 
I  think  a  pup  born  in  water  or  upon  kelp  would     /»fifto,  p.  387. 
sink  and  die. 

Nor  [do  seals]  give  birth  to  their  young  in  the     Selwish  Johnson,p.3^. 
water  or  on  the  kelps. 

I  have  no  knowledge  of  fur-seal  pups  being  bom  in  the  water  or  on 
patches  of  floating  kelp,  and  do  not  believe  they  t  «-   ,i 

could  be  successfully  raised  uuder  such  conditions.      ^'■""^  ■"'"■"*'  P-  ^•^■ 

I  never  saw  a  pup  seal  in  the  water  nor  on  beds      e.  L.  Lawson,  p.  221. 
of  kelp,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  for  them 
to  be  raised  there. 

I  have  never  known  of  far-seal  pups  being  born  on  patches  of  floating 
kelp  or  in  the  water,  at  sea,  or  anywhere  in  fact, 
save  on  regular  rookeries;  neither  do  I  believe  it     JameaE.Lennan,p.Z10 
possible  for  them  to  be  reared  successfully  under 
any  other  circumstances. 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  they  give  birth  to  their    jamt»Ligh{hou»e,p.2ii9. 
young  in  the  water  or  on  the  kelp. 


Nor  do  I  believe  they  give  birth  to  their  young     Thomas  Lowe,  p.  371. 
in  the  water  or  on  the  kelp. 

Seals  do  not  give  birth  to  their  young  in  the     Moses,  p.  309. 
water  nor  on  the  kelp. 

I  have  never  seen  any  pups  bom  on  kelp.  p.  c.  Muiler,  p.  223. 

I  do  not  believe  that  pups  born  on  kelp  could  be  properly  nursed  and 
brought  up.     I  do  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to 
tlieir  surcessfal  existence  that  they  be  born  on     Arthur Newman,p.  210. 
land,  since  they  can  not  swim  at  biith. 

Seals  do  not  give  birth  to  their  young  in  the      Osly,  p.  390. 
water  nor  on  the  kelp. 
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Seals  do  not  give  birth  to  their  yinuifj  in  the  water  nor  on  the  kelp. 

I  never  saw  any  black  pups  in  the  water,  bnt  we 

Wthon  Parker, p.  392.    used  to  catch  a  gieat  many  more  gray  pups  than 

we  do  now,  and  I  have  never  captured  any  cows 

along  the  coast  that  were  giving  milk  and  that  had  given  birth  to  their 

young  that  year. 

Seals  do  not  haul  out  upon  the  land  along  the  coast  and  give  birth  to 

their  young;  nor  do  they  breed  on  the  kelp.     If 

Chat.  Peterson,  p.  346.  ever  there  was  such  an  occurrcn(!e  it  must  have 

been  a  premature  birth  (tansed  by  some  accident 

to  the  female  seal,  and  would  result  in  the  death  of  her  young. 

I  never  hunted  fur  seals,  but  I  have  a  knowledge  of  their  habits  and 
movements,  and  I  never  saw  a  pup  seal  in  the 

}Fm.  Bohde,  p.  222.  water  or  on  a  bed  of  kelp,  and  I  know  a  pup 
seal  could  not  live  and  thrive  on  a  kelp  bed. 

William  Short,  p.  348.  Nor  do  I  know  of  any  instances  where  the  seals 
give  birth  to  their  joung  on  the  kelp. 

John  A.  Swain,  p.  350.  Nor  do  they  give  birth  to  their  young  on  the 
kelp. 

John  Tysum,  p.  394.  Nor  do  they  breed  on  the  kelp  or  in  the  water. 

Charley  White,  p.  396.  Nor  do  I  think  they  give  birth  to  the  young  in 
the  water  on  the  kelp. 

Wispoo,  p.  397.  Seals  do  not  give  birth  to  their  young  iu  the 

water  nor  on  the  kelp. 

PODDINO. 
Page  105  of  The  Case. 

When  the  pups  grow  to  be  6  or  8  weeks  old  they  form  in  "  pods  "  and 

work  down  to  the  shore,  and  they  try  the  water  at 
K.  Artomanoff,  p.  100.     ^^^  ^^^„^,  m,j.ji  ^jj^y  igj^j,,j  ^^  g^j^^ 

By  the  middle  of  July  the  mothers  were  going  constantly  back  and 

forth  to  sea;  the  pups,  left  more  to  themselves, 

J.  Stanley  Broicn,p.  16.  collected  in  groups — "  pods,"  as  they  are  called — 

and  by  the  last  of  July  they  worked  their  way 

down  to  the  shore  and  began  learning  to  swim. 

The  pups  remain  upon  the  rookeries  at  or  near  whe»e  they  are  born 
until  about  5  or  6  weeks  old,  when  they  cougre- 
-  B.  H.  Mclnlyre,  p.  41.    g.^j.^  j„  groups  or  "pods." 

At  that  age  [G  or  8  weeks]  they  form  themselves  into  "  pods"  and 
work  themselves  down  to  the  water's  edge.    Aft«r 

8.  B.  Netllcton,  p.75.  several  days  of  repeated  trials  and  failures  they 
finally  learn  to  swim. 
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At  abont  5  weeks  old  the  imps  begin  to  run  about  and  congregate  in 
bundles  or  "pods;"  and  atO  to  8  weeks  old  tbey 
go  into  the  shallow  water  and  gradually  b;arii  to     j.  c.  liedpaihjp.  148. 
swim. 

LOCOMOTION  ON  LAND. 

Page  :05  of  The  Case. 

It  raoves  in  a  gait  more  like  going  on  "  all  fours,"  while  the  adult 
seal  moves  by  drawing  up  the  hind  quarters  as  a 
whole  and  then  throwing  itself  forward  its  own      J.  Stanlty  Brown, p.  16. 
length. 

A  black  pup  walks  on  all  fours,  raising  his  body  more  from  the  ground 
than  an  older  seal,  and  appears  to  be  more  of  a 

laud  animal  than  his  elders.     All  seals  can  move     _,^/(°^.^'.  f""'^''  P-   ^^^ 
very  rapidly  on  land  when  forced  to  do  so,  and  ^'  "  ""^ '"'' 
seem  to  have  remarkable  powers  of  land  locomotion  when  the  forma- 
tion of  their  iiippers  and  body  are  taken  into  consideration. 

During  this  period,   also,   a  pup  moves  very      Samuel  Falconer,  p.  16i. 
much  like  a  young  kitten,  using  its  hind  flippers 
as  feet. 

Another  point  that  shows  a  pup  is  a  land  animal  during  the  first 
weeks  of  its  existence  is,  that  it  uses  its   hind 
flippers  as  feet,  running  on  them  in  much  the  same     j.  h.  Moulton,  p.  72. 
manner  as  other  land  animals,  while  a  seal  that 
has  learned  to  swim  drags  his  hind  flippers,  using  his  front  flippers  to 
pull  himself  along. 

LEARNING  TO  SWIM. 

Page  106  of  The  Case. 

When  abont  4  weeks  old  the  pups  get  together  in  groups  or  pods  and 
approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  shore;  after  a 
week  or  so  they  are  down  near  the  surf,  but  run      chas.  Bryant, p.5. 
back  terrified  whenever  a  wave  conies  in.    They 
then  begin  to  get  acquainted  with  the  sea,  and  little  by  little  overcome 
their  terror  and  learn  to  use  their  flijipers.     I  have  seen  a  female  some- 
times jiick  her  pup  up  by  the  back  of  the  neck  and  carry  it  out  into  the 
water  and  let  go  of  the  little  animal,  catching  it  before  it  drowned  and 
holding  it  above  the  waves;  this  she  would  repeat  time  and  again  until 
the  little  fellow  got  over  his  terror  and  began  to  use  his  flijipere.     By 
the  1st  of  8ei>tember  nearly  all  tlie  pups  have  learned  to  swim,  anil 
until  the  time  of  their  dei)arture  from  the  islands  spend  their  time  both 
on  land  and  in  the  water,  but  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  this  period 
i.s  spent  on  land. 

Tlie  jmps  are  born  in  June  and  July,  and  they  learn  to  swim  in  Sep- 
tember.    They  can    not   swim  when   they  are 
jjQPjj^  Karp  Buterin,  p.  lOi. 

When  6  or  8  weeks  of  age  the  older  seals,  generally  the  mothers,  force 
the  young  seals  into  the  water  and  teach  them 
to  swim.  Samuel  Falconer,  p.  i.6i. 
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I  have  seen  a  mother  seal  carry  her  pup  ont  a  little  way  into  the 

water  and  force  the  little  animal  to  use  its  flipj)ers. 

Samuel  FaleoHer,  p.  165.  Finally,  after  repeated  trials,  the  pup  learns  to 

swim,  and  from  that  time  on  spends  a  good  deal 

of  time  in  the  water;  but  still  the  greater  portion  of  these  first  mouths 

of  its  life  are  spent  on  laud  sleeiung  and  nursing. 

At  7  or  8  weeks  old  the  pups  learn  to  swim  by  first  paddling  in  the 
the  shallow  water,  but  after  learning  to  swim  they 

AntonMelovedoff,p.Ui.i^pp&^r  to  prefer  to  stay  on  laud  until  the  cold 
weather  drives  them  oft'  in  November. 

When  the  pups  are  about  six  or  eight  weeks  old  they  begin  to  herd 
together  in  groups  called  "  pods ;"  these  by  degrees 
T.  F.  Morgan,p.  62.       work  down  toward  the  shore  and  after  several 
trials  and  failures  at  last  find  theu.se  of  their  flip- 
pers and  learn  to  swim;  from  this  time,  the  1st  of  August  or  there- 
abouts, the  pup  goes  into  the  water  at  intervals,  but  remains  most  of 
the  time  on  the  rookeries  until  about  November,  the  time  which  the 
pup  spends  in  the  water  depending  a  great  deal  on  the  weather. 

In  the  winter  of  1871-'72,  I  made  one  of  an  expedition  from  San 
Francisco  to  the  Antarctic  fur-seal  rookeries  of 
Arthur  Newman,  p.  210.  Staten  Land,  and  speutaltogether,  abouta  month's 
time  on  the  rookeries  during  the  months  of  No- 
vember and  December,  1871, and  January,  1872,  which  is  their  breeding 
season.    I  there  observed  that  a  puj)  is  fully  a  month  old  before  ven- 
turing in  the  water  at  all,  and  I  do  not  believe  they  are  expert  uutil 
between  three  and  four  months  of  age. 

When  five  or  six  weeks  old  the  pujis  begin  to  run  around  and  form 
bunches  or  "pods;"  at  seven  to  eight  weeks  old 
L.  J.  Noyes, p.  82.  they  try  the  water  at  the  edge,  where,  after  pad- 

dling in  the  shallows,  they  gradually  learn  to 
swim.  And  after  becoming  expert  swimmers  they  continue  to  show  a 
preference  for  land,  where  they  generally  remain  if  not  driven  into  the 
water  by  heavy  rain  or  warm  sunshine. 

I  have  seen  thousands  of  pups  learning  to  swim  at  the  rookeries  on 

St.  Paul,  and  their  early  efforts  were  quite  as 

Z.  L.  Tanner, p.  375.       awkward  as  those  of  a  boy  when  taking  his  first 

dip.    Their  trouble  seems  to  be  to  keep  their 

heads  above  water. 

During  the  rutting  season  the  bulls  generally  remain  upon  land, 
while  the  females  are  constantly  going  to  and 
Geo.  iyaidman,p.ns.    from  the  water,  feeding  and  bathing,  and  teach- 
ing their  pups  to  swim,  as  1  believe,  which  the 
pups  are  unable  to  do  for  the  first  six  weeks  of  their  existence.   In  fact, 
a  pup  is  afraid  of  the  water  during  tlie.se  six  weeks  and  needs  a  good 
deal  of  coaxing  at  first  to  get  him  to  go  into  it.    Young  pujis  can  not 
be  driven  into  the  water  by  men,  and  when  I  tried  to  drive  them  in  be- 
fore they  had  learned  to  swim  they  would  invariably  run  back  from  the 
water. 
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They  will  remain  on  the  island  until  November,  and,  if  not  too  cold, 
will  stay  till  December.    I  have  seen  them  swim-     ^.    ,  ,  ~      -.^^ 

miug  around  the  island  late  in  January.  ^-  -=* ''»»'«««/- P-  100. 

The  pups  leave  in  ]S^ovember  and  all  seals  are  gone  about  the  mid- 
dle of  December,  except  when  the  weather  is  very    j^^^    Buterin       104 
fine,  and  then  we  often  kill  seals  in  January.  "'*     "  ^'"'  ^' 

On  leaving  the  island  the  pup  goes  southward  with  his  mother  and 
companions  through  the  Aleutian  passes  into  the    ^„^„^j  ^^  ^^ 

Pacific  Ocean. 

And  I  think  they  would  not  leave  the  islands  only  for  the  cold 

weather,  or  it  may  be  they  follow  the  cows  to  sea    ,  ,     ^    ,.        .^a 
„^      ,     .'  •' ,  •'  John  r  rails,  p.  lOi). 

after  being  weaned. 

Toward  the  first  or  middle  of  November  the  pups  leave  the  islands; 
they  instinctively  turn  southward  toward   the    y  ^  Maraan  v  62 
Aleutian  Islands.  '    '       s    iP-     • 

DEPENDENCE  UPON  ITS  MOTHER. 

Page  106  of  The  Case. 
(See  also  "  Death  of  cow  causes  death  of  pnp.") 

The  cow  is  3  years  old  before  she  bears  young.  The  pups  are  about 
45  days  old  before  they  can  go  into  the  water,  but 

they  nurse  the  mother  as  long  as  they  stay  on  '''''"om  Brennan,   j>. 

the  island.  °  ' 

In  the  first  weeks  of  its  life  the  pup  does  not  seem  to  recognize  its 
mother,  but  the  latter  will  recognize  and  select 
her  ofi'spring  among  hundreds.  </.  Stanley  Brown, p.  15. 

The  young  seals  require  the  nourishing  care  of  their  mother  for  at 
least  four  months,  and  pups  have  been  killed  on 
the  island  late  in  November  the  stomachsof  which      J.  Stanley  Brown, p.  16. 
were  filled  with  milk. 

The  i)up  is  nursed  by  its  mother  from  its  birth  so  long  as  it  remains 
on  the  islands,  the  mother  leaving  tlie  islands  at 
difterent  intervals  of  time  after  the  pup  is  3  or  4     chas.  Bryant,  p.  5. 
days  old.    1  have  seen  pups,  which  I  had  pre- 
viously marked  by  a  ribbon,  left  for  three  or  foui-  days  consecutively, 
the  mothers  going  intf)  the  wiiter  to  feed  or  bathe.    A  mother  seal  will 
instantly  recognize  her  offspring  from  a  large  group  of  pups  on  the 
rookery,  distinguishing  it  by  its  cry  and  by  smell;  but  I  do  not  tliink 
a  pup  can  tell  its  own  mother,  as  it  will  nose  about  any  cow  which 
comes  near  it. 

I  don't  think  a  pup  is  weaned  till  he  is  4  mouths      Ja'-  W.  Budington,  p. 
old.  ^^'      {Antarctic). 
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George  Comer,  p.  598  Until  the  pup  sheds  liis  black  hair  lie  is  entirely 
{Aniarctic).  dei)endent  on  his  mother's  milk  for  sustemiuce. 

Tups  require  the  nourishment  from  their  mothers  for  at  least  three 
TIT  rr  r^  1,      no  Or  four  uioiitlis  after  their  birth,  and  would  perish 

W.H.Dali,p.2a.         if  deprived  of  the  same. 

Theonly  means  of  sustenance  for  a  pup  while  it  remains  on  the  island 
is  nursing,  which  it  continues  till  it  takes  its  de- 
Saml.  Falconer,  p.  165.  parture sometime  in  Jsovember,  as  a  rule;  but  dur- 
ing one  exceptionally  warm  winter  some  seals  re- 
mained about  the  island  during  the  whole  winter. 

The  pups  have  no  sustenance  except  what  the  cows  furnish  and  no 
Jno  Fratis  p  165  ^"^  suckles  any  pup  but  her  own.    The  ]»up8 

'         ■         would  suck  any  cow  if  the  cow  would  let  tliem. 

The  difference  between  a  well  nourished  pup  and  one  starving  to 
death  is  also  easily  recognizexl;  one  being  plump 

W.S.Hereford, p. 33.  and  lively,  growing  extremely  rapidly,  the  other 
slowly  dwindling  away,  its  body  becoming  lean, 
long,  and  lanky,  the  head  being  the  largest  and  most  conspicuons  part. 
The  i)Oor  little  thing  finally  drops  from  sheer  exhaustion  in  its  tracks, 
being  only  a  matter  of  time  before  it  succumbs  to  starvation.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  time  a  newly-born  seal  could  live  without  its  mother's  care, 
I  can  say  that  I  have  known  one  particular  pup  seal  to  have  posi- 
tively existed  for  a  period  of  at  least  two  weeks  or  more  from  the 
moment  of  birth  with  not  over  a  pint  or  so  of  cow's  milk,  at  the  most, 
which  had  to  be  forced  down  its  throat.  Perhaps  this  will  be  best 
understood  by  explaining  the  circumstances. 

Little  "  Jimmie,"  as  this  particular  pup  was  called,  was  the  child  of 
adverse  circumstances,  as  his  mothcrhappened  accidentally  to  be  caught 
in  a  large  drive  and  could  not  be  separated  from  the  herd  until  the 
killing  ground  was  reached.  Shortly  after  being  parted  out  and  al- 
lowed to  go  free,  on  her  way  to  the  water  she  hurriedly  gave  birth  to 
this  pup  and  continued  on  her  journey.  The  pup  was  watched  care- 
fully for  a  few  days,  and  when  it  was  thought  to  have  been  deserted  a 
kind-hearted  employ^  of  the  comiiany,  Mr.  Allis,  brought  it  into  the 
village  with  a  double  view  of  trying  to  save  its  life  as  well  as  to  make 
a  pet  of  it.  For  the  first  few  days,  as  nobody  could  manage  tf»  make 
him  eat  and  as  he  would  generally  get  th(^best  of  some  friendly  finger 
in  these  attempts  at  feeding,  he  was  let  severely  alone.  .Then  followed 
various  contrivances,  mechanical  and  otherwise,  for  holding  his  head 
so  as  to  feed  him  with  a  spoon  or  a  nursing  bottle,  but  all  to  no  pur- 
l)Ose,  for  he  would  get  most  of  the  milk  everywhere  but  where  it  was 
intended  to  go.  This  went  on  for  all  of  two  weeks  or  more.  I  then 
equipped  myself  with  a  large  syringe  and  a  fiexible  tube,  and  about  a 
pint  or  so  of  warm,  tresh  cow's  milk.  Little  "Jimmie's"  mouth  was 
kept  open,  the  tube  was  passed  down  his  throat  into  his  stomach,  the 
syringe  filled  with  milk,  in  quantity  as  before  stated,  and  which  was 
unanimously  agreed  was  not  too  mnch  for  him  at  one  feeding,  was 
slowly  injected  down  the  tube  into  his  stcnnach.  After  the  operation 
the  tube  was  carefully  withdrawn  and  "Jimmie"  was  left  to  his  own 
devices.  The  pup,  much  to  the  gratification  and  amusement  of  all 
present,  immediately  began  to  show  in  the  most  unmistakable  manner 
the  greatest  of  seal  delight,  i.  e.,  to  lie  down  in  the  various  positions 
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of  seal  comfort,  on  ais  back  and  side,  and  wave  and  fan  himself  with  his 
flippers,  scratch  himself,  bleat,  etc.  As  these  signs  were  unmistak- 
able to  all  present  who  were  familiar  with  the  habits  of  seals,  the  op- 
eration was  thought  to  be  a  success.  Up  to  the  last  time  the  pup  was 
seen,  late  that  night,  he  was  doing  finely,  but  next  morning  he  was 
found  dead,  and  I  attributed  his  sudden  taking  off  either  to  the  small 
boy  or  an  accident  during  the  night. 

Another  instance  is  that  of  a  young  pup  seal  born  under  almost  sim- 
ilar circumstances  some  years  previous,  and  deserted  by  his  mother.  It 
was  placed  near  the  water's  edge  to  see  if  in  a  few  days  its  mother  would 
not  return  to  it,  or  maybe  it  might  take  to  the  water  naturally  and 
swim  across  to  an  adjoining  rookery  a  few  yards  distant,  and  possibly 
there  be  found  by  its  mother  and  its  life  thus  be  saved.  Day  after  day 
this  pup  was  watched,  but  it  would  not  go  near  the  water  and  neither 
did  its  motlier  return.  After  several  days  or  so  a  new  employ6  of  that 
season  only,  and  knowing  nothing  whatever  of  fur-seal  life  and  habits, 
coming  along  that  way  and  finding  the  pup  in  the  grass,  thinkingprob- 
ably  that  he  had  gotten  lost  from  the  other  side,  took  him  up  and  threw 
him  into  the  water,  with  a  view  of  giving  him  a  chance  of  swimming 
back  home.  It  was  a  mistaken  kindness,  however,  for  he  was  immedi- 
ately drowned,  as  he  was  too  young  to  swim,  his  head  being  too  heavy 
for  his  body. 

These  cases  demonstrate  two  points,  i.  e.,  that  a  very  young  fur-seal 
can  live  a  considerable  time  without  nourishment,  several  days  or  more; 
also  that  they  can  not  swim,  and  any  and  all  fur-seals  born  in  the  water 
must  necessarily  perish. 

I  remember  these  two  instances  distinctly,  as  I  was  very  much  im- 
pressed by  them  at  the  time.  Others  might  possibly  be  cited,  but  I 
think  these  will  suflBce.  These  two  isolated  instances  show  that  a  young 
fur-seal  can  live  without  its  mother's  care  for  a  week  or  so,  and  that 
the  little  fellows  on  the  rookeries,  who  probably  have  been  nursed  to 
their  heart's  content  before  the  mother  seals  took  their  departure,  stand 
•at  least  an  equal,  if  not  superior,  chance  of  lite,  until  their  mother's 
return  from  the  feeding  grounds,  even  giving  them  wide  margins  for 
delays. 

Tlie  pups  driven  up  for  native  use  in  the  fall  were  always  full  to 
overflowing  with  milk,  their  stomachs  containing 
nothing  else.    These  pups  are  as  round  and  plnmp      w.  s.  Hereford,  p.  35. 
as  i)artridges,  while  those  dead  on  the  rookeries, 
unless  killed  by  accidents  of  some  kind,  are  never  of  the  plump  and 
well  nourished  looking  order,  but  are  generally  lean  and  thin,  bearing 
all  the  exteinal  signs  of  neglect  and  starvation. 

They  do  not  eat  or  drink  anything  except  the  NicoU  Krukoff,  p.  133. 
milk  they  get  from  the  cows. 

They  are  nursed  by  the  mother,  who,  after  copulation  has  taken  place, 
is  permitted  by  the  old  male  to  go.  at  will  in  quest 
of  food.    At  about  six  weeks  old  the  young  gather     h.  W.  Meintyre,p.  136. 
in  groups  and  shortly  after  learn  to  swim,  but 
depend  for  a  long  period  upun  the  mother  for  sustenance,  hence  lier 
destruction  must  result  in  the  death  of  the  young  through  starvation. 

Until    1891   we  were  allowed    to  kill   several 
thousand  pup  seals  for  food  in  November,  about     AntonMelovedoff,p.UA. 
9  B8 
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I  have  noticed  bi  the  killing  of  young  seals  (pups)  for  food,  in  Novem- 
ber, that  their  stomachs  were  lull  of  milk,  although 
apparently  the  mothers  had  not  been  on  the  is-      Danl.  WebtUr,  p.  180. 
lands  for  several  days  previous. 

THE  BULLS. 

ABBIYAL  AT   THE  ISLANDS. 

Page  106  of  The  Case. 

In  May,  the  bull  seals  commence  to  haul  upon     William  Brennau,  p.  539. 
the  rookeries,  and  the  cows  come  three  or  four 
weeks  later. 

Old  bulls  and  male  seals  appear  to  enter  Bering    Bemj  Brvwu,  p.  318. 
Sea  before  the  cows  leave  the  coast. 

The  records  kept  upon  the  islands  concerning  the  arrival  of  seals 
show  that  in  the  last  days  of  April  or  first  days 
of  May  the  bulls  begin  to  make  their  api)earance.  J-  stmuUy  Bromt,  p.  13. 
The  first  arrival  on  St.  Paul  in  1871  was  on  May 
4,  ill  18"J0  on  April  2H.  In  the  year  1876  the  unusual  fact  appears  in 
the  record  that  a  large  number  of  bulls  were  in  the  waters  about  the 
island  on  February  1.5. 

I  have  fiirther  observed  the  feet  that  the  bulls  have  a  tendency  to 
return  to  the  same  place  on  the  .<*ame  rookery  year 
aftt'r  year.    One  bull  in  particular,  which  I  knew      Chma.  Brfmut,  p.  7. 
from  his  peculiarities,  returned  to  the  same  rock 
for  five  seasf>ns. 

In  the  spring,  as  early  as  February  or  March,     MmatBmrdmt«ftti0imt., 
the  big  bulls  first  came,  p-  X6. 

The  '•  wigs"  (the  old  male  seals)  are  the  first  seals  to  arrive  on  the  rook- 
erii's :  coming  about  the  middle  of  Octol»er.     They 
fight  for  advaiitage«>us  places  on  the  beaches  and     J—,  ff.  Bmiimft»m,  p. 
never  leave  their  positions  after  once  being  estab-  ^*-  (■^"*«»^»e)- 
lished.        •     •    • 

Seals  always  go  back  to  the  same  rookery  after  a  migration  and  gen- 
erally endeavor  to  get  the  same  position  on  a  beach. 

The  full  grown  male  seals  commence  to  appear  about  the  islands 
during  the  latter  part  of  April  or  first  of  May. 
They  come  from  the  southeast  through  the  passes     &  jv.  BmfmUatg. 
between   the   Aleutian    Islands.    The   bulls,  as 
these  seals  are  i-alle<l.  do  not  immediately  land,  but  swim  aboat  survey- 
ing the  coast;  finally,  they  come  on  shore  at  the  breeding  rookeries, 
invariably  selecting  a  shore  «-ovened  with  bowlders  and  avoiding  sand 
bea4-hes,  for  the  i-eason.  I  believe,  that  when  the  pups  are  born  on  these 
rookeries  they  may  not  be  swept  away  by  the  8iir£    I  believe  als«^>  that 
a  bull  coine*  back  to  the  same  ro  ikerj-  every  season.    This  belief  wa-s 
formed  from  information  I  received  fixim  several  of  the  natives  of  the 
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islands,  who  told  me  that  they  had  at  one  time  cnt  the  ears  of  some 
pups  so  that  they  could  be  readily  distin{?nislie«l;  that  when  the  pups 
were  grown  they  had  noticed  each  one  on  a  particular  rookery,  and  that 
iu  the  years  following  the  rookery  had  the  same  occupant. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  October  the  "  wigs,"  or  full-grown  males, 

begin  to  congregate  on  the  breeding  rookeries. 

Geo.     Comer,    p.    597  A  "wig"  weighs  anywhere  from  250  to  5(K)  pounds, 

(Antarctic).  j^jj^  must  be  four  or  five  years  old  before  he  has 

strength  and  endurance  enough  to  maintain  a 

place  on  the  rookery. 

The  battles  for  position  between  the  rival  "wigs  "are  most  fierce, 
but  at  last  they  all  get  their  places,  and  await  the  coming  of  the  "  clap 
matches,"  or  females. 

C.  L.  Fowler,  p.  25.         The  bull  seals  arrive  on  the  islands  from  the 
latter  part  of  April  to  June  15. 

John  Pratis,  p.  108.         The  seals  came  to  the  islands  in  spring  and  they 

came  from  the  southward. 
The  first  bulls  arrive  late  in  April  or  very  oarly  in  May,  and  they  are 
coming  along  till  June. 

W.  s.  Sereford,  p.  36.  The  first  arrival  of  bulls  is  about  the  same  time 
as  formerly,  but  after  that  they  till  in  very  much 
slower. 

L.  Kimmeljp.  173.  The  bulls  (males  6  years  old  and  upwards)  be- 

gan to  come  to  the  island  the  first  part  of  JMay. 

The  seals  came  to  the  islands  in  the  spring  and  they  come  from  the 
south  through  the  passes  of  the  Aleutian  Islands. 
J«ooK  Krukoff,p.  133.    rpj^g  ij^n^  ^^me  first  in  May. 

The  bull  seal  arrives  at  the  island  early  in  May,  and  takes  his  place 
on  the  breeding  rookery,  and  he  stays  there  until 
Aggoi  Ku»hm,p.  129.      ^ugugt  or  September  without  food. 

The  seals  come  to  the  islands  every  year  from  the  southward,  through 

the  passes  of  the  Aleutian  Islands;  and  the  linlls 

AntonMelovedoff,p.Ui.r&wi\\  the  islands  late  in  April  or  early  in  May, 

and  they  continue  to  haul  out  till  .lune.    They 

select  their  stations  on  th^  rookeries,  and   I  believe  they  generally  re 

turn  to  the  spot  they  occupied  tlie  previous  year. 

I  have  observed  certain  bull  seals  return  year  after  year  to  the  same 

place  on  the  rookeries,  and  I  have  been  informed 

T.F. Morgan, p.^l.        by  natives,  tliat  have  lived  on  the  islands,  that 

this  is  a  well-known  fact  and  has  been  observed 

by  them  so  often  that  they  stated  it  as  an  absolute  fact. 

The  first  arrivalsof  seals  at  the  islands  nsn.ally  take  place  early  in  May. 
These  are  of  the  class  of  large  bulls  which  oc- 
Jno.  M.  Morton,  p.  66      ^^py  positions  on  the  rookeries. 
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Upon  their  retiiri  to  the  islands  in  the  spring  the  seals  approach  the 
land  confidently  and  their  occnpancy  of  the  rook- 
eries is  ref^ular  and  systematic.    That  the  male     Jm.  it.  Morton,  p. 10. 
seal  returns  year  by  year  to  the  same  familiar  si)ot 
or  ground  on  the  rookeries,  when  it  is  possible  for  him  to  do  so,  appears 
to  be  probable.    I  have  seen  this  fact  demonstrated  in  certain  instances 
without  any  possibility  of  enor;  and  when  this  is  considered,  and  his 
well  known  systematic  and  methodic  habits  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion, the  theory  that  such  is  the  prevailing  practice,  at  least  among  the 
rookery  bulls,  seems  a  most  natural  and  plausible  one. 

I  do  not  know  by  what  instinct  they  were  led  to  this  remote  region  to 
which  they  yearly  return.    The  bulls  begin  to  ar- 
rive ui>on  the  breeding  rookeries  about  the  1st  to     a.  R.  Nettleton,p.75. 
the  10th  of  May;  they  then  select  their  locations, 
which  they  hold  during  the  season. 

Early  in  May  the  bulls  approach  the  islands  and  after  cautiously 
and    carefully  reconnoiteriiig  the    surroundings 
haul  out  and  select  their  stations  on  the  rookeries,     J-  C.  Redpath,p.  148. 
where  they  patiently  await  the  coming  of  the  cows. 

•  *  •  In  my  opinion,  the  bull  seal  returns  to  the  spot  he  occupied 
the  preceding  years,  and  I  know  of  several  instances  where  he  could  be 
distinguislied  by  the  loss  of  an  eye  or  flipper,  in  which  he  actually  did 
return  for  a  series  of  years  to  the  same  spot. 

The  bulls  generally  begin  to  arrive  on  the  island  Thomtu  F.  Byan,p.  174. 
during  the  first  part  of  the  month  of  May. 

ARRIVAL   OF  THE  COWS. 

Page  108  of  The  Case. 

About  one  month  after  the  arrival  of  the  bulls  or  in  the  first  days  of 
June  the  females  begin  to  a]»pear.    lu  1891  the 
maximum  of  daily  arrivals  was  reached  fi'om  June     j.  Stanley  Brown,  p.  13. 
24  to  28. 

The  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  virgin  cows  is  not  easy  to  determine, 
but  from  my  observation  my  present  conclusion  is  that  they  arrive 
with  the  cows  and  for  a  while  spend  their  time  in  the  water  or  on  the 
land  a<lja(;ent  to  the  rookeiy  margin. 

The  females  or  "  clap-matches  "  come  a  month 
later  and  are  captured  by  the  "wigs"  who  get  as     jat.  w.  Budlngton,  p. 
many  as  they  can  take  care  of.     We  never  killed  595  {_Autaretw). 
the  seals  until  the  females  had  arrived. 

Last  of  all  in  early  June  came  the  mothers  or      r,  ..    i,    ,  ,  - , . 
"  matkie  "  which  were  in  haste  to-  reach  the  land  alp  206  '^ 

to  be  <lelivered  of  their  young.  -' 

The  female  seals  begin  to  arrive  the  latter  part     S.  N.  Buyniteky. 
of  May,  going  directly  to  the  breeding  rookeries. 

About  tiie  lOtli  of  Novciiibei' the  females  begin  Geo.  Comer,  p.  598 
to  arrive,  and  land  on  the  breeding  rcjokeries.         {Antarctic). 
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c.  L.  Fowler,  p.  25.  The  COWS  come  to  the  islands  between  June  1 
aud  July  20. 

Jno.  Fratu,  p.  108.  The  cows  appear  about  the  10th  of  June,  and 

they  are  all  on  the  rookeries  about  the  middle  of 
July. 

W.  8.  Bereford,  p.  36.  The  females  for  the  last  few  years  have  been 
somewhat  later  fthau  the  bulls]  in  their  arrival. 

Z.  Eimmel,  p.  17.3.  The  COWS  did  not  come  till  the  latter  part  of  the 

mouth  and  the  first  part  of  June. 

NieoU  Krukoff,  p.  133.  The  COWS  begiu  to  haul  out  in  June  and  they 
are  all  on  the  rookeries  about  the  middle  of  July. 

The  cows  begin  to  haul  out  in  June  and  take  their  places  on  the 
breeding  rookeries  beside  the  bulls,  where  the 

JggeiEuaheii,p.  129.  young  pups  are  born,  in  from  one  to  three  days 
after  the  arrival  of  the  cows. 

My  observation  has  also  been  that  while  male  seals  are  sometimes 
timid  about  coming  ashore,  the  females  being 
Jno.  Malowanski/,  p.    about  ready  to  pup,  haul  up  on  the  land,  even  in 
^^'  spite  of  unusual  or  unfavorable  conditions. 

Anton  Melovedoff,  p.      The  COWS  begin  to  haul  out  early  in  June,  and 
144.  they  continue  to  haul  out  uutil  about  the  middle 

of  July. 

The  females,  as  a  class,  begin  to  appear  in  June,  and  by  the  middle 
of  July  the  whole  of  the  vast  herd  may  be  said  to 
Jno.  M.  Morton,  p.  66.    have  arrived  and  established  itself. 

During  the  latter  part  of  June  and  the  early  part  of  July  the  cows 
begin  to  arrive  heavy  with  young,  of  which  they 

S.  B.  Nettleton,p.  75.  are  delivered,  usually,  forty-eight  houis  after  their 
arrival. 

The  mother  seals  or  cows  commence  to  haul  out  about  June  10,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  are  on  the  rookeries  by  July 
J.  C.  Redpath,  p.  148.      15th. 

Thomtu  F.Syan,p.  174.     The  COWS  begin  to  appear  about  June. 

OEGANIZATION   OF   THE  HAREMS. 
Page  109  of  The  Caae. 

The  male  seal  establishes  himself  on  the  breeding  rookery  in  May  or 
June,  when  he  is  7  or  8  years  old,  and  he  fights 
^m-ici  Ariomanoff,    f^y.  jjjg  cows,  and  does  not  leave  the  place  he  has 
*■      *  selected  until  August  or  September. 
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The  bulls  choose   uch  ground  as  they  mean  to  hold  through  the  sum- 
mer, fight  savagely,  and  the  strongest  wins.    Each 
has  his  own  family,  and  should  a  stranger  ap-    wmiam  Brennan,  p.  359. 
proach  there  is  war.    On  the  rookeries  one  may 
see  all  classes  of  seals  apart  from  each  other,  the  bulls  and  breeding 
cow^s  in  one  place  and  the  young  in  another. 

Upon  reaching  the  islands  in  early  June  I  found  that  the  bulls,  in 
accordance  with  their  habit,  had  not  only  pre- 
empted their  claims  upon  the  breeding  grounds     J.  Stanley  Broivn, p.  13. 
but  were  well    established   in    their  possession. 

Being  polygamous  each  bull  seeks  to  gather  around  himself  as  many 
cows  as  possible  to  form  what  has  appropriately  been  called  his  "  har- 
em." Here  and  there  at  wide  intervals  a  few  cows  were  already  to 
be  seen  beside  tliem  but  at  no  time  during  the  season  were  the  rook- 
eries free  from  the  contention  of  the  males  that  sought  by  coaxing  or 
theft  to  procure  females  with  which  to  increase  their  harems,  and  from 
the  time  I  landed  until  the  close  of  July  no  master  of  a  harem  aban- 
doned his  position  to  procure  either  food  or  water.  These  bulls  during 
the  breeding  season  were  the  embodiment  of  ferocity  and  at  no  time 
did  I  see  one  of  them  that  would  not  instantly  and  fiercely  resist  any 
encroachment  upon  his  territory  whether  it  were  made  by  his  neighbor 
or  by  man.  At  no  time  would  a  bull  fail  to  scramble  across  the  rocks 
or  course  rapidly  around  his  harem  to  coerce  a  rebellious  or  deserting 
consort.  The  creature  that  can  exist  without  nourishment  for  eighty 
or  ninety  days  while  subject  to  the  greatest  physical  exertion  and  strain 
must  possess  a  vitality  unsurpassed  by  any  other  member  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  and  must  bequeath  to  its  oft'spriug  even  in  their  imma- 
turitj'  an  unusual  capacity  for  endurance. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

The  number  of  females  which  a  bull  is  able  to  gather  around  him  to 
form  his  harem,  dei)ending  as  it  does  in  some  measure  ui)on  topographic 
conditions,  may  be  represented  by  the  extremes  of  one  and  seventy-five. 
Tiie  average  number  of  last  year  was  about  twenty  or  twenty-five.  Un- 
usually large  harems  were  infrequent. 

When  the  male  seal  returns  after  his  sixth  or  seventh  migration  he 
goes  to  the  breeding  rookeries,  anil,  if  he  is  able, 
becomes  master  of  a  harem  witli  the  title  of  "  see-    chas.  Bryant,p.  6. 
catch."     He  arrives  now  at  the  islands  during  the 
mf)nth  of  May,  and  after  repeated  battles  obtains  a  place  upon  the  breed 
ing  grounds. 

Here  he  gathers  about  him  as  many  cows  as  he  is  able  to  place  with- 
in the  radius  of  the  area  controlled  by  him;  the  average  seen  at  one 
time  while  I  was  on  the  islands  was  from  15  t«  20  to  a  bull;  but  as  the 
cows  were  constantly  going  to  and  coming  from  the  water  it  is  im- 
possible to  calculate  accurately  the  number  to  a  harem.  Probably  not 
all  the  cows  belonging  to  a  bull  were  on  shore  at  any  one  time. 

When  I  first  went  to  these  regions  a  "  pod"  or  family  consisted  of  a, 
"wig"  and  12  or  15  "clap  niat<hes,"  but  this  year 

everything  was  disf)rganized  and  not  more  than  2  .J"',  f-  {'.»f»«?'on,  p. 
or  .i  seals  weie  together;  sometimes  there  being  ' 

1  "clap-match"aud2  "wigs."  There  were  in  1891  about  as  many  "wigs" 
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c.  L.  Fowler,  p.  25.  The  COWS  come  to  the  islands  between  June  1 
and  July  20. 

Jno.  FratU,p.  108.  The  cowK  appear  abont  tlie  10th  of  June,  and 

they  are  all  ou  the  rookeries  about  the  middle  of 
July. 

W.  S.  Hereford,  p.  36.  The  females  for  the  last  few  years  have  been 
somewhat  later  [than  the  bulls]  in  their  arrival. 

L.  Kimmel,  p.  17.3.  The  COWS  did  not  come  till  the  latter  part  of  the 

month  and  the  first  part  of  June. 

Nieoli  Krnkoff,  p.  133.  The  COWS  begin  to  haul  out  in  June  and  they 
are  all  on  the  rookeries  about  the  middle  of  July. 

The  cows  begin  to  haul  out  in  June  and  take  their  places  on  the 
breeding  rookeries  beside  the  bulls,  where  the 

Agg^Kmhen,p.\2^.  young  pups  are  borii,  in  from  one  to  three  days 
after  the  arrival  of  the  cows. 

My  observation  has  also  been  that  while  male  seals  are  sometimes 
timid  about  coming  ashore,  the  females  being 
Jno.  Malowanaky,  p.    about  ready  to  pup,  liaul  up  on  the  laud,  even  in 
^^*  spite  of  unusual  or  unfavorable  conditions. 

Anton  Melovedoff,  p.       The  COWS  begin  to  haul  out  early  in  June,  and 
144.  they  continue  to  haul  out  until  about  the  middle 

of  July. 

The  females,  as  a  class,  begin  to  appear  in  June,  and  by  the  middle 
of  July  the  whole  of  the  vast  herd  nuiy  be  said  to 
Jno.  M.  Morton, p.G6.    have  arrived  and  established  itself. 

During  the  latter  part  of  June  and  the  early  part  of  July  the  cows 
begin  to  arrive  heavy  with  young,  of  whicli  tliey 

8.  B.  Nettuton,  p.  75.  are  delivered,  usually,  forty-eight  hours  after  their 
arrival. 

The  mother  seals  or  cows  commence  to  haul  out  about  June  10,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  are  on  the  rookeries  by  J  uly 
J.  C.  Redpath,  p.  148.      15th. 

Thomai  F.Syan,p.  174.     The  COWS  begin  to  appear  about  June. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  HABEMS. 
Page  109  of  The  Case. 

The  male  seal  establishes  himself  on  the  breeding  rookery  in  May  or 
June,  when  he  is  7  or  8  years  old,  and  he  fights 
^oTicfc  Artomanoff,    fyy  jjjg  cows,  and  does  not  leave  the  place  he  has 
^'      '  eelected  until  August  or  September. 


ORGANIZATION   OF    HAREMS.  135 

The  bulls  choose  such  ground  as  they  mean  to  hold  through  the  sum- 
mer, fight  savagely,  and  the  strongest  wins.    Each 
has  his  own  family,  and  should  a  stranger  ap-    William  Brennan,  p.  359, 
proach  there  is  war.    On  the  rookeries  one  may 
see  all  classes  of  seals  apart  from  each  other,  the  bulls  and  breeding 
cows  in  one  place  and  the  young  in  another. 

Upon  reaching  the  islands  in  early  June  I  found  that  the  bulls,  in 
accordance  with  their  habit,  had  not  only  pre- 
empted their  claims  upon  the  breeding  grounds  J.  Stanley  Brown, p.  13. 
but  were  well  established  in  their  possession. 
Being  polygamous  each  bull  seeks  to  gather  around  himself  as  many 
cows  as  possible  to  form  what  has  appropriately  been  called  his  "  har- 
em." Here  and  there  at  wide  intervals  a  few  cows  were  already  to 
be  seen  beside  them  but  at  no  time  during  the  season  were  the  rook- 
eries free  from  the  contention  of  the  males  that  sought  by  coaxing  or 
theft  to  procuie  females  with  which  to  increase  their  harems,  and  from 
the  time  I  landed  until  the  close  of  July  no  master  of  a  harem  aban- 
doned his  position  to  procure  either  food  or  water.  These  bulls  during 
the  breeding  season  were  the  embodiment  of  ferocity  and  at  no  time 
did  I  see  one  of  them  that  would  not  instantly  and  fiercely  resist  any 
encroachment  upon  his  territory  whether  it  were  made  by  his  neighbor 
or  by  man.  At  no  time  would  a  bull  fail  to  scramble  across  the  rocks 
or  course  rapidly  around  his  harem  to  coerce  a  rebellious  or  deserting 
consort.  The  creature  that  can  exist  without  nourishment  for  eighty 
or  ninety  days  while  subject  to  the  greatest  physical  exertion  and  strain 
must  possess  a  vitality  unsurpassed  by  any  other  member  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  and  nmst  betjueath  to  its  offspring  even  in  their  imma- 
turity an  unusual  capacity  for  endurance. 

•  •••••• 

The  number  of  females  which  a  bull  is  able  to  gather  around  him  to 
form  liis  harem,  depending  as  it  does  in  some  measure  upon  topographic 
conditions,  may  be  represented  by  the  extremes  of  one  and  seventy-five. 
The  average  number  of  last  year  was  about  twenty  or  twenty-five.  Un- 
usually large  harems  were  infrequent. 

When  the  male  seal  returns  after  his  sixth  or  seventh  migration  he 
goes  to  the  breeding  rookeries,  and,  if  he  is  able, 
becomes  master  of  a  harem  with  the  title  of  "  see-    chas.  Bryant,  p.  6. 
catch."     He  amvesnow  at  the  islands  during  the 
month  of  May,  and  alter  repeated  battles  obtains  a  place  upon  the  breed 
ing  grounds. 

•  •••••••• 

Here  he  gathers  about  him  as  many  cows  as  he  is  able  to  place  with- 
in the  radius  of  the  area  controlled  by  him ;  the  average  seen  at  one 
time  while  I  was  on  the  islands  was  front  15  to  20  to  a  bull;  but  as  the 
cows  were  constantly  going  to  and  coming  from  the  water  it  is  im- 
possible to  calculate  accurately  the  number  to  a  harem.  I'robably  not 
all  the  cows  belonging  to  a  bull  were  on  shore  at  any  one  time. 

When  I  first  went  to  these  regions  a  "  pod"  or  family  consisted  of  a. 
"wig"  and  V2  or  1.5  "clap  niat<-hes,"  but  this  year 

everything  was  disorganized  and  not  more  than  2  -q'/"'.  'f'  ^'"''•"^'on-  P- 
or  .5  seals  were  togetlier;  sometimes  there  being 
1  "  clap  match  "  and  2  "  wigs."  There  were  in  1891  about  as  many  "  wigs  " 
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as  "  clap-mil tclics."  This  equality  of  numbers  of  the  sexes  on  the  rook- 
eries is  unnatural,  as  the  seals  are  polygamous.  The  cause  of  the 
{Cieat  falling  off  in  the  number  of  "clapniatclies''  is  we  used  to  kill  a 
(iozen  females  to  one  male,  and  so  not  only  the  males  are  in  excess  but 
the  species  has  been  destroyed  by  killing  the  producers. 

Each  "wig"  gets  about  him  as  many  "clap-matches"  as  he  can, the 

average  number,  I  should  say,  being  from  ten  to 

(J^Z'rcti^T^'  ^'    ^^'  t^^<'"t.V-     The  "wi-'  never    allows  the  "clap- 

(  iiarcic.)  match"  to  leave  his  harem  for  some  time,  always 

seizing  her  and  dragging  her  back  if  she  attempts  to  go  into  the  water. 

When  the  male  reaches  the  age  of  7  or  8  years  he  seeks  the  rooker- 
ies, and  is  then   able  to  maintain  liis  position 
Saml.  Falconer, pA66.    against  his  fellows.     He  has  come  earlier  tiian 
formerly  to  the  islands,  having  arrived  in  May, 
and  after  a  little  investigation  has  lauded  up(m  the  breeding  grounds, 
giving  battle  to  all  who  endeavor  to  usurp  his  place.    I  have  seen 
twenty  cows  or  moie  about  a  bull,  but  of  course  the  exact  number  in 
a  harem  is  a  matter  of  conjecture,  as  many  cows  are  absent  in  the 
water  at  all  times  after  the  season  has  fairly  commenced, 

A  male  seal  is  over  5  years  of  age  before  he  is  able  to  maintain  him- 
self on  the  breeding  rookeries  against  the  attacks 

Louis  Kimmel,  p.  173.       of  his  felloWS. 

The  seals  are  polygamous  in  their  habits  as  to  breeding,  and  each  full- 
grown  and  vigorous  male  animal  endeavors  to 

H.  w.  Mclntyre,p.  135.  gather  around  himself  the  largest  possible  number 
of  females,  aud  to  appropriate  and  hold  by  force 
the  space  necessary  for  them  and  their  young.  Accordingly,  when  the 
males  return  to  the  islands,  beginning  in  May  of  each  year  (in  favora- 
able  seasons  some  may  be  seen  in  April),  the  most  desirable  locations 
on  the  breeding  grounds  are  appropriated  by  the  strongest  and  most 
vigorous  males,  while  the  weaker  or  half-grown,  or  young,  are  forced 
to  take  places  more  remote  fi-om  well  defined  centers  of  poi)ulation. 

In  June  the  femalesdriven  by  the  near  approach  of  maternity  arrive, 
and  on  landing  are  forced  by  the  nearest  male  to  remain  near  himself 
as  long  as  possible,  but  as  the  space  he  can  hold  is  limited  and  soon 
filled,  his  neighbors  attempt  to  steal  from  his  harem,  which  gives  rise 
to  fierce  contests,  in  which,  not  infrequently,  the  female  is  the  victim 
and  is  main:ed  or  killed,  and  the  young  (pups),  perhaps  just  born,  are 
trami)led  and  crushed;  hence  it  is  evident  that  a  superabundance  of 
males  on  the  breeding  grounds  is  not  desirable,  and  it  is  also  evident 
that  an  intelligent  and  carefully  applied  system  of  killing  males  only 
must  result  favorably  to  seal  lil'e,  by  preventing  overcrowding,  and 
thus  removing  the  cause  of  a  constant  warfare  which  could  not  fail  of 
being  fatal  to  vast  numbers  of  females  and  young  of  both  sexes. 

After  the  fifth  or  sixth  migration  the  male  seal,  now  called  a  bull, 

returns  to  the  islands  about  the  first  of  May  and 

T.  F.  Morgan,  p.  63.       hauls  up  on  the  breeding  rookeries,  provided  he 

is  able  to  maintain  himself  there,  which   takes 

many  bloody  conflicts.    There  he  gathers  about  liim  as  many  females 

as  he  is  able. 
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In  about  thevame  length  of  time*  after  the  birth  of  their  one  pup 
they  have  coition  with  the  male,  upon  the  rooker- 
ies, and  then  return  to  the  water  to  feed.    The    s.  B.  Nettleton,  p.75. 
bull — the  lord  of  the  harem — remains  on  the  rook- 
ery during  the  entire  season  of  about  four  mouths,  protecting  the 
young  and  preventing  the  invasion  of  his  domain  by  neighboring  bulls 
and  from  the  young  and  vigorous  bachelors  who  have  not  yet  reached 
the  age  and  condition  of  strength  to  enable  them  to  cope  successfully 
with  the  older  males,  who,  by  reasou  of  their  superior  strength,  are  able 
to  hold  their  position  against  all  comers. 

The  male  breeding  seals,  or  bulls,  begin  to  haul  out  on  the  breeding 
rookeries  early  in  May,  and  they  come  in  more 
and  more  rapidly  as  the  month  advances,  and  se-    l.  a.  Noyea,  p.  81. 
lecting  their    respective  stations    lie  down  and 
sleep  almost  continuously  until  within  a  few  days  of  the  coming  of  the 
fenmles  or  cows,  when  they  assume  a  sitting  posture  and  set  up  a  bel- 
lowing noise  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  I  suppose  to  be  a  "  call"  to 
the  api)roaching  herd  of  cows.    It  is  at  this  time  the  bull  appears  at  his 
best  and  in  his  most  aggressive  mood,  and  none  but  the  physically 
strong  and  succes.sful  are  allowed  to  remain  within  striking  distance 
of  the  veterans. 

The  cows  begin  to  haul  out  in  June,  and  practically  they  are  all  on 
the  breeding  rookeries  by  July  15.  Immediately  on  arriving  they  are 
tiiken  possession  of  by  the  bulls,  the  strongest  and  most  aggressive  se- 
curing the  greatest  number,  and  guarding  with  jealous  care  and  in- 
creasing vigilance. 

The  bulls  maintain  their  positions  on  the  rookeries  from  the  time 
they  arrive  till  the  cows  come  by  most  bloody  bat- 
tles, and  after  the  cows  commence  arriving  they    Danl.  Webtter,p.  183. 
are  continually  contending  for  their  possessions. 
During  tliese  ccmillcts  they  are  often  seriously  wounded,  and  their  ex- 
ertions are  far  more  violent  than  any  eft'ort  made  by  a  young  male  dur- 
ing a  "  drive." 

We  find  some  barren  female  seals — female  seals  too  old  to  breed, 

or  that  for  some  reason  have  not  bred.    I  have 

often  wondered  that  there  are  not  more  barreu  .J^-  ^nul^^""^' 

,         ,„,  ,  ii       ■  1       1  -11  mg  Cap.  OUen,  p.  505. 

seals.     The  males  on    the  islands  wul    secure 

twenty  or  tweuty-rtve  females,  and  the  male  being  constantly  engaged 

in  fighting,  it  is  likely  that  many  of  the  females  are  neglected. 

POWERS  OP  FERTILIZATION. 

Page  109  of  The  Case. 

From  my  observation  as  to  the  vitality  of  male  seals  I  believe  that  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  with   absolute  accuracy 
the  capacity  of  the  bull  for  rookery  service,  as  it   j.  Stanley  Brown, p.  u. 
must  in  large  measure  dei»end  upon  the  personal 
ecpiasion  of  the  individual,  but  I  am  nevertheless  of  the  opinion  that 
a  conservative  estimate  would  be  that  he  could  serve  without  difficulty 
at  least  one  cx)w  per  day  during  his  stay  upon  the  rookery.    Possibly 

*  Forty-eight  hours. 
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the  best  results  would  not  be  iicliieve<l  thereby,  but  this  capacity,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  fact  that  young  males  persistently  seek  tlieir 
opportunities  upon  the  rookery  margins  and  at  the  water's  edge  during 
the  entire  season,  leaves  no  doubt  in  my  mind  tliat  no  breeding  female 
leaves  the  island  uninipregnated.  Tliis  view  is  further  borne  <mt  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  first  days  of  rookery  life  I  repeatedly  counted  groups 
of  female  seals  by  the  side  of  each  of  which  lay  her  pup. 

Cha».  Bryant,  p.  6.  And  1  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  bull  could,  if  nec- 

essary, serve  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  cows  dur- 
ing a  season. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  a  bull  can  easily  and  effectively  serve  fifty  or  more 

„ ,  p„7„„.,^  „  IRK    cows  in  a  season,  and  I  tliiuk  at  first  he  will  fer- 

Saml.  Falconer,  p.  Ibo.    ....         .     .        .    ,  /      j 

tilize  SIX  to  eight  a  day. 

c.  F.  E.  Krebs,  p.  195.  I  believe  one  bull  capable  of  serving  at  least 
fifteen  or  twenty  cows,  with  most  desirable  results. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  a  bull  is  able  to  fertilize  a  hundred  or  more 
cows,  and  this  fact  based  upon  my  observations 
B.F.Soribner,p.B9.       of  the  habits  and  conditions  of  the  males  while 
located  in  the  rookeries. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  a  bull  is  able  to  serve  from  three  to  five  cows  a 
day,  and  certainly  over  a  iiundrcd  in  a  season.     I 
W. B.  Taylor, p.  177.       have  seen  over  forty  cows  at  one  time  in  a  harem, 
and  the  bull  who  possessed  this  harem  was  con- 
tinually striving  to  obtain  more  cows. 

Then,  too,  the  male  seal  must  have  great  vitality  to  remain  on  the 
rookeries  for  three  months  without  eating  or  drink- 

Danl.  »Fei«/er,p.  183.  ing  and  with  very  little  sleep.  In  spite  of  this  drain 
on  his  vital  force  he  is  able  to  fertilize  all  tha 
cows  which  he  can  get  possession  of,  and  a  barren  cow  is  a  rarity.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  bull  can  serve  one  hundred  or  mcne  cow.s,  and  it  is  an  absurd- 
ity to  think  tliat  an  animal  jwssessing  such  remarkable  vigor  could  be 
made  impotent  by  being  driven  or  redriven  when  a  "  Baclielor."  An 
impotent  bull  would  have  neither  the  inclination  or  vigor  to  maintain 
himself  on  the  rookeries  against  tlie  fierce  aiul  vigorous  possessors  of 
harems.  Tlie  only  bulls  hauling  nj)  away  from  the  breeding  rookeries 
are  those  whose  extreme  old  age  and  long  service  have  made  them  impo- 
tent and  useless,  and  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  tell  of  anything  that 
would  make  an  exception  to  this  rule. 

COITION. 

Page  110  of  The  Case. 

I  am  asked  whether  the  seals  copulate  in  the  water.    It  is  a  ques- 
tion that  is  often  discussed  at  the  islands,  and 
Jno.  Jrmetrong,  p.  2.     neither  the  scientific  observers  nor  the  unscientific 
are  able  to  agree  about  it.     I  have  seen  seals  in 
po.sition  when  it  seemed  to  be  attempted,  but  doubt  whether  it  is  ef- 
fectually accomplished.    If  it  weie.  1  think  we  should  see  pups  some- 
times born  late  and  out  of  season,  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
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Pelagic  coition  I  believe  to  be  impossible.  The  process  upon  land 
by  reason  of  the  formation  of  the  genital  organs 
is  that  of  a  mammal;  is  violent  in  character,  and  j.  Stanley  Brown, p.  u. 
consumes  trom  five  to  eight  minutes.  The  relative 
sizes  of  the  male  and  female  are  so  disproportionate  that  coitus  in  the 
water  would  inevitably  submerge  the  female  and  require  that  she  re- 
main under  water  longer  than  would  be  possible  to  such  an  amphibian. 
1  have  sat  uiwii  the  clitts  for  hours  and  watched  seals  beneath  me  at 
play  ill  the  clear  water.  It  is  true  tluit  many  of  their  antics  might  be 
taken  for  copulation  by  a  careless  observer,  and  this  may  have  given 
rise  to  the  theory  of  pelagic  coition.  I  have  never  seen  a  case  of  the 
many  observed  which  upon  the  facts  could  properly  be  so  construed. 

In  watching  the  seals  whOe  swimming  about  the  islands  I  have  seen 
cases  where  they  appeared  to  be  copulating  in 
the  water,  but  I  am  certain,  even  if  this  was  the    chas.  Bryant,  p.  6. 
case,  that  the  propagation  of  the  species  is  not  as 
a  rule  effected  in  this  way,  the  natural  and  usual  manner  of  coition 
being  upon  land. 

I  am  also  convinced  that  copulation  takes  place  on  land  before  they 
migrate;   the  period  of  gestation  being    about    j^,    ,j.   Badhigton, p. 
eleven  months.  595  (^AntaroHo). 

The  female  this  season  [second]  is  probably  fertilized.    As  a  general 
rule  the  impregnation  is  by  the  bull,  to  whose 
harem  she  belongs,  and  not  by  the  young  males,  as    Saml.  Falconer,  p.  165. 
has  sometimes  been  stated.    These  young  males 
always  pursue  a  female  when  she  is  allowed  to  leave  the  harem  and  go 
in  the  water,  but  she  refuses  them.    I  am  positive  from  my  observa- 
tions tliat  copulation  in  the  water  could  not  be  effectual,  and  would  be 
a  most  unnatural  occurrence. 

I  do  not  believe  it  possible  for  fur  seals  to  breed  or  copulate  iu  the 
water  at  sea,  and  never  saw  nor  heard  of  the  ac-    .,.  „  , 

tion  taking  place  on  a  i)atch  of  Hoating  kelp.  Norman  Hodg»on,p.  367. 

It  has  been  said  that  copulation  also  takes  place  in  the  water  between 
these  young  females  and  the  so  called  "  nonbreed- 
ing  males,"  but  with  the  closest  scrutiny  of  the    h.  b.  Mclntyre,p.  42. 
aninmls  when  both  sexes  were  swimming  and  play- 
ing togetlier  under  conditions  the  most  favorable  in  which  they  are 
ever  found  for  observation,  I  have  been  unable  to  verify  the  truth  of 
this  assertion. 

I  desire  also  to  express  nay  belief  concerning  the  seal  life  that  the 
act  of  copulation  can  not  be  su<;cessfully  per- 
formed in  the  water.    Those  who  have  witnessed     j.  M.  Morton,  p.  67. 
its  accomi)lishmenton  the  rookeries  must  coincide 

with  sucli  opinion.  A  firm  foundation  for  the  supjiort  of  the  animals, 
wliich  the  ground  supplies,  and  the  water  does  not,  is  indispensable  to 
ojipo.se  tlie  pusliing  motion  and  forceful  action  of  the  posterior  parts  of 
the  male  whictli  he  exerts  during  coition.  Tlie  closest  observation 
which  1  liave  been  able  to  give  to  the  movements  and  habits  of  the 
seals  in  tlie  water  has  furnished  no  evidence  to  controvert  the  above 
opiniou. 
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Referring  to  the  question  as  to  wlietlier  ]>elapic  coition  is  possible,  I 
have  to  say  tliat  I  have  never  seen  it  attemi)ted, 

S.  B.  NetUeion,  p.  75.  but  from  my  observations  I  have  come  to  the 
conchision  that  pelaj^ic  coition  is  a  pliysical  im- 
possibility. 

Arthur  Newman,  p.  210.  I  have  seen  seals  sleeping  on  kelp  and  feeding 
about  it,  but  have  never  seen  them  copulate  any- 
where except  on  a  rookery. 

PASTING. 

Page  111  of  The  Case. 

(See  also  "  The  Cows— Pood.") 

He  remains  there  about  three  months,  that  is,  during  the  mtting 

Chas.  Bryant  p  6      Season,  witliout  eating  or  drinking,  never  leaving 

'  his  position.    ♦    •    • 

I  do  not  think  tlie  male  seals  of  any  class  feed  to  any  extent  while 

located  at  the  islands,  but  the  females  are  absent  more  or  less  of  the 

time  in  search  of  food. 

About  the  20th  of  November  we  used  to  begin  killing,  and  up  to  that 
time  the  "  wigs"  had  never  left  their  positions  to 

Untarcticr"*''   ^'  ^^^^^ ^^^ f^''"^-     ^  ^^  ^^^^'  '^""^^  ''"^^'  '"""'i  longer 

they  would  have  staid  there  fasting  if  we  had  not 

molested  them. 

From  their  arrival  in  May  for  three  or  four  months  the  bulls  remain 
constantly  upon  the  rookeries,  never  leaving  their 
Saml.  Falconer,  p.  166.  positions,  and  never  eating  or  drinking,  and  sleep- 
ing very  little.    When  they  arrive  they  are  enor- 
mously fat,  weighing  from  500  to  700  pounds,  but  when  they  depart  in 
August  or  September  they  are  very  lean  and  lank. 

Jno.  Pratis,  p.  108.  I  know  the  bulls  do  not  eat  during  their  four 

months'  stay  on  the  islands. 

A  bull  never  leaves  the  breeding  rookery  during  the  entire  breed- 
ing season,  which  is  a  period  of  from  two  to  three 
LouU  Kimmel,  p.  74.     months. 

Anton    Melovedoff,  p.      And  they  Stay  there  till  August  or  September 
144.  without  food  or  water,  and  without  mach  rest  or 

sleep. 

I  believe  the  bulls  do  not  eat  or  diink  during  their  three  to  four 
moTith's  sojourn  on  the  island,  and  I  know  they 
S.  Melovidov,  p.  147.    take  little  if  any  rest  or  sleep. 

From  the  time  of  his  landing  until  the  close  of  the  rutting  season  or 
about  the  first  of  Augu.st  he  remains  (»ntinuously 
T.  F.  Morgan,  p.  G3.       o"  the  breeding  grounds,  never  eating  aiul  sleep- 
ing very  little,  if  at  all.     About  August  1  he 
again  takes  to  the  water,  after  having  fertilized  all  the  cows  in  his  harem, 
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very  lean  and  lank,  and  his  harem  becomes  disorganized,  the  pups 
gathering  into  pods,  the  females  going  and  coming  from  the  water,  and 
the  bachelors  mingling  with  the  cows  and  pups. 

From  the  time  the  bulls  haul  out  in  May  till  they  leave  in  Septem- 
ber they  neither  eat  nor  drink,  and  their  lean  and 
lanky  api^earance  in  September  is  in  striking  con-    l.  A.  Noyes,p.  81. 
trast  with  their  rotund  form  and  sleek  and  glossy 
coats  in  May. 

When  they  first  appear  upon  the  rookeries  the  bulls  are  fat  and  sleek 
and  very  aggressive,  but  after  a  stay  of  from 
three  to  four  mouths,  without  food,  tliey  crawl    j.c.ltedpath,p.liS. 
away  from  the  rookeries  in  a  very  lean  condition, 

Tlie  bulls  do  not  eat  at  all  while  on  the  breed-    r.  F.  Syan,  p.  175. 
ing  rookeries. 

I  gather,  too,  from  ftirther  research  that  the  nature  of  their  food  and 
the  source  whence  it  is  obtained  are  better  under- 
stood than  formerly.     It  is  well  known  that  the    c.  M.  Seammon,p.  475. 
bulls  eat  nothing  during  the  rutting  season  and 
while  taking  care  of  their  harems  on  the  islands. 

DISOEGANIZATION    OF  THE   ROOKEEIES. 
Page  112  of  The  Case. 

The  latter  steps  in  the  history  of  rookery  life  all  facilitate,  if  indeed 
they  do  not  play  an  important  part  in,  the  disor- 
ganization of  the  harem  system.  Just  as  soon  as  j.  Stanley  Brou-n,  p.  16. 
the  pup  has  reached  the  age  of  forming  pods  and 
making  little  excursions  hither  and  thither,  tlie  bull's  authority  dimin- 
ishes, for  his  control  over  the  mother  is  lost  in  the  presence  of  the  bleat 
of  the  hungry  offspring. 

Up  to  the  20th  of  July  the  breeding  grounds  present  a  compact, 
orderly  arrangement  of  harems,  but  under  the  combined  influence  of 
the  completion  of  the  serving  of  the  females  and  the  wandering  of  the 
pups,  disintegration  begun  at  that  date  rapidly  progresses.  It  is  at 
this  time  that  the  virgin  cows  of  2  years  of  age,  or  not  older  than  3, 
minjifle  more  freely  with  the  females  and  probably  enter  the  maternal 
ranks,  for  the  unsuccessful  males  and  maturer  bachelors,  no  longer 
deterred  by  the  old  males,  also  freely  wander  over  the  breeding  grounds. 

In  August  the  families,  or  harems,  break  up  and      John  Fratis,  p.  108. 
the  cows  scatter  all  over  the  rookeries. 

The  rutting  season  among  the  seals  continues  through  the  months  of 
Jure  and  July  and  into  the  early  part  of  August, 
and  nj)on  its  subsidence  the  rookery  bulls,  after     ,/.  m.  Morton,  p.  67. 
their  long  fasting  of  two  or  three  months,  after 

many  sanguinary  battles,  worn,  starved,  and  emaciated,  return  to  the 
water.  Y(mnger  males  now  make  their  a])pearance  on  the  rookeries, 
coming  and  going  at  will;  and  now  tliousands  and  tens  of  tlioiisands 
of  "pups,"  "i>odded"  together  near  the  beaches  or  plunging  and  roll- 
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ing  in  the  surf,  may  be  seen.  By  the  middle  of  September  the  system- 
atic organization  of  the  rookeries  is  entirely  broken  up,  and  the  major 
part  of  the  seals  have  left  the  land. 

By  the  middle  of  August  the  cows  liave  been  fertilized  for  the  next 
year,  after  which  the  harems  are  abaiidone<l,  and 
L.  A.  Koye»,p.  81.         the  bulls  begin  to  leave  the  islands,  and  the  fe- 
males and  bachelors  (or  young  males)  intermin- 
gle indiscriminately  on  the  rookeries. 

DEPAKTUEE  FEOM  THE  ISLANDS. 

Page  112  of  The  Case. 

J.  Stanley  Brown, p.  15.  When  the  season  is  over  the  bulls,  now  reduced 
in  weight,  find  their  way  to  the  sea  for  recupera- 
tion. 

When  they  arrive  they  are  enormously  fat,  weighing  from  500  to  700 
pounds,  but  when  they  depart  in  August  or  Sep- 
Samuel  Falconer, p.l66.  tember  they  are  very  lean  and  lank. 

C.  L.  Fowler,  p.  25.  And  most  all  of  them  leave  in  August  and  Sep- 

tember, and  I  have  seen  a  few  as  late  as  October. 

John  Fratis,  p.  108.  And  the  bulls  begin  to  go  away  late  in  August 

and  all  through  September,  so  that  very  few  are 
left  in  October. 

The  buD  seal  arrives  at  the  island  early  in  May,  and  takes  his  pla<;e 
on  the  breeding  rookery,  and  he  stays  there  until 
Aggei  Eushen,  p.  129.     August  or  September  without  food. 

When  the  season  ends  and  the  compact  family  organization  breaks 
up,  the  bulls  begin  to  leave  the  islands,  going 
.lnto»JfeJoredo#,i).i44.  .^^y.^y  glQ^lyj-l,j.Qugjj  September  and  early  Octo- 
ber before  they  are  all  gone. 

VITAilTY. 

Page  1J2  of  The  Case. 

(Sea  "Powers  of  Fertilisation"  and  "Fasting.") 

THE  COWS. 

A.GtE. 

Page  113  of  The  Case. 
(See  also  "Number  of  Pups  at  ii  Birth.") 

Under  my  direction  microscopic  examinations  were  made  of  the  fe- 
male   reproductive  organs,  which   showed    that 

Cha$.  BryanifP.  6.  some  of  the  older  females  had  borne  at  least  eleven 
to  thirteen  pups. 
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HAREM  LIPE. 
Page  113  of  The  Case. 


The  period  of  gestation  is  between  eleven  and     Keport  of  tite  Jmencfin 

twelve  months.  Cmnmissioners,  p.  326  of 

My  observation  has  been  that  the  female  seal,  *  "**' 
prompted  by  the  maternal  instinct,  lands,  chooses  j  sianley  Broun,  p.  15. 
by  preference  the  rocky  shore,  and  is  permitted  a 
certain  amount  of  freedom  in  going  her  way  untli  just  the  place  most  to 
her  liking  is  found,  but  when  once  parturition  is  completed  she  then,  be- 
ing of  necessity  tied  to  tlie  spot,  becomes  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
male,  which  control  is  exercised  with  rigor.  Should  the  point  of  access 
to  a  rookery  be  through  a  break  in  the  diflthat  offers  only  a  steep  in- 
cline the  chances  are  the  bulls  located  near  will  be  favored  by  large 
harems. 

The  frequency  with  which  I  saw  females  select  a  flat  stone,  over  the 
edge  of  which  the  posterior  portion  of  the  body  could  hang  previ- 
ous to  delivery,  suggests  an  explanation  of  why  the  rocky  margins  are 
preferred  to  the  sandy  sliores.  It  is  not  possible  to  determine  how  soon 
after  the  arrival  of  the  motlier  tlie  pup  is  born,  for  she  may  have  been 
in  the  water  adjacent  to  tlie  island  several  days  before  finding  it  neces- 
sary to  come  ashore.  But  the  accoucliement  follows  quickly  upon  the 
landing.  Very  soon  tliereafter  the  females  receive  the  males,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  master  of  the  harem  has  knowledge  of  the  fe- 
male's condition  as  regards  i)regnancy,  for,  while  some  of  his  consorts, 
the  latest  arrivals,  are  jealously  guarded,  others  are  permitted  greater 
freedom. 

Within  a  few  days  after  the  birth  of  the  pup  the  "clap  match"  is 
served  by  the  "  wig."     After  being  served  the 
"  wig"  lets  her  go  into  the  water  to  feed,  as  she  has  JiZrctic)     '^' ^' 
to  do  in  order  that  she  may  nurse  her  pup. 

The  cow  after  bringing  forth  her  young  remains  on  the  rookery  until 
again  fertilized  by  the  bull,  which  is,  I  believe, 
witliin  two  weeks.    The  period  of  gestation  is  be-     Sam'l  Falconer,  p.  165. 
tween  eleven  and  twelve  mouths. 

NUMBER  OF  PUPS  AT  A  BIRTH. 

Page  113  of  The  Case. 

Tlie  female  seal  gives  birth  to  but  one  pup  every      Kerrick  Artomanoff,  p. 
year,  and  she  has  her  first  pup  when  she  is  '6  years        ^^• 
old. 

The  female  gives  birth  to  but  a  single  pup.    The     J-  Stanley  Brown,  p.  15. 
labor  is  of  short  duration,  and  seems  not  to  pro- 
duce great  pain. 

On  returning  the  third  year  the  yonng  male  goes  again  upon  the 
hauling  grounds  and  the  female  to  tlie  rookeries, 
where  she  brings  forth  one  imp.     From  this  time      Chas.  Bryant,  p.  6. 
until  she  is  between  12  and   10  years  of  age  she 
continues  to  bear  one  pup  annually. 
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A  COW  will  not  suckle  any  pup  but  her  own.  Of  this  I  am  convinced, 
because  I   have  seen  cows  drive  off  other  pups 

Geo.  Wardman,  p.  178.  when  they  approached  them,  and  wait  until  they 
appeared  to  recognize  their  own. 

The  mother  seal  readily  distinguishes  her  own  offspring  from  that  of 

n^„;  nri  .         ion     othcrs,  uor  wiU  slic  permit  the  youDg  of  any  other 
Danl.  Webster,  p.  ISO.     seal  to  suckle  her. 

DEATH  OF  cow  CAUSES  DEATH  OP  PUP. 

Page  115  of  The  Case. 

[See  alao  "The  Pap's  Dependence  upon  its  Mother."] 

Oto.  Ball,  p.  48S.  Q.  Do  the  pups  perish  with  the  cows  that  you 

kill? — A.  Certainly,  they  do. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  pups  are  not  able  to  take  care  of  themselves 
until  they  are  several  weeks  old,  and  the  cows  must  go  off  into  the 
water  to  get  food  for  themselves.  It  .stands  to 
^^^^i'^™'  Brennan,  p.  reason  that  if  the  mothers  are  killed  while  away 
Irom  the  island,  and  the  pups  are  left  there  alone, 
they  will  surely  die;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  many  mothers  are  killed  in 
Bering  Sea. 

Nearly  every  seal  captured  causes  the  death  of  either  an  unborn 
^        „  „,„      pup,  or  the  death  of  a  young  pup  by  starvation 

Henry  Brorcn,  p.  318.      ^^  ^i^^  islands. 

I  am  positive  that  if  a  mother  seal  was  killed  her  pup  must  inevita- 
bly perish  by  starvation.    As  evidence  of  this  fact 
Chat.  Bryant,  p.  5.         I  will  State  that  I  have  taken  stray,  motherless 
pups  found  on  the  sand  beaclies  and  placed  them 
upon  the  breeding  rookeries  beside  milking  females,  and  in  all  instaucs 
these  pups  have  finally  died  of  starvation. 

Van'l  Clamsen,  p.  412.  Q.  Do  the  pups  perish  with  the  cows  that  you 
kill?— A.  Certainly. 

Luther  T.  Franklin,  p.      Q.  Do  the  pups  perish  with  the  cows  that  you 
*26.  kill  ?— A.  Naturally  they  must. 

JCdward  w.  Funcke,  p.    Q.  Do  the  pups  perish  with  the  cows  that  you 
*2^-  kiUf — A.  Invariably  they  do;  yes,  sir. 

The  mother  does  not  leave  the  rookery  in  search  of  food  until  she 
has  dropped  her  young  and  become  pregnant 
Ja».  Kiernan,  p.  ^1.      again,  hence  when  she  has  been  slain,  it  means 
the  loss  of  three,  as  the  young  pup  will  unques- 
tionably die  for  lack  of  sustenance. 

touia  Kimmel,  p.  174.  It  is  my  opinion  that  if  a  mother  is  killed  her 
ofiFsjning  dies  of  starvation. 

Q.  Do  the  pups  perish  with  the  cows  that  you  kill? — A.  Certainly. 

Not  alone  that,  but  they  generally  leave,  while 
Chat.  Lutjens,  p.  459.     they  go  into  the  Bering  Sea,  a  pup  on  shore,  which 

also  dies,  from  not  being  able  to  get  any  suste- 
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nance.  The  seal  wliicb  is  killed  iu  the  Bering  Sea  may  he  with  pup, 
and  also  Las  a  pup  on  shore,  which  make  the  killing  of  three  seals  to 
one. 

Q.  Killing  the  females,  of  course,  destroys  the  pup  and  the  female, 
and  makes  one  less  breed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  when  you  Alexander  McLean,  p. 
kill  the  female  seal  you  kill  the  pup  with  her.  437. 

Q.  Do  the  pups  perish  with  the  cows  that  you     Frank  Moreau,  p.  468. 
kill  ? — A.  Certainly.    That  is,  if  the  cows  happen 
to  be  with  pup. 

I  have  cat  the  young  seal  out  of  its  dead  mother  and  kept  it  alive  for 
several  weeks  by  feeding  it  on  milk,  but  it  would 
eventually  die.    I  have  known  them  to  live  days      Wm.  Parker, p.  3ii. 
without  eating  anything.     I  have  put  pups  cut 
out  of  dead  seals  to  the  bieast  of  dead  female  seals  when  milk  was  run- 
ning out  of  their  teats,  but  they  would  not  touch  it. 

In  the  forepart  of  the  season  the  pup  is  small,  but  in  May  and  June, 
when  they  are  taken  off  the  Queen  Charlotte  and 
Kodiac  Islands,  the  unborn  pup  is  quite  large,      Edwin  P.  Porter,  p.  3i7. 
and  we  frequently  take  thwn  out  of  the  mothers 
alive.    I  have  kept  .some  of  them  alive  for  six  weeks  that  were  cut  out 
of  their  mothers,  by  feeding  them  condensed  milk. 

I  am  confident  that  if  a  mother  seal  was  killed  while  absent  from  the 
island  her  pup  would  die  of  starvation  in  a  few 
days,  for  the  female  seal  will  not  suckle  any  pup     ^'  ^-  ^o^ibner,  p.  89. 
but  her  own. 

Q.  Do  the  pups  perish  with  the  cows  that  you      Gnatave   Sundvall,  p. 
kill! — A.  The  pups  always  perish  with  the  cows  *^^- 
that  are  killed;  yes,  sir. 

Fourth.  The  female  killed,  the  death  of  the  Z-  L.  Tanner,  p.  374. 
unborn  pup  follows,  entailing  a  double  loss. 

A  female  when  she  returns  from  the  feeding  grounds  will  always  se- 
lect her  own  pup  from  all  those  on  the  rookeries, 
and  will  give  suck  to  no  other.     It  is  therefore      w^-  B.Taylor, p.  176. 
my  opinion  that  if  a  mother  seal  is  killed  the  pup 
will  certainly  die  of  starvation. 

That  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  unborn  pup,  or  the  pup  of 
the  mother  that  dies  on  the  rookery.     I  have 
taken  unborn  pups  from  their  mothers  and  fed      Adolph   W.  Tkompaun, 
them  on  condensed  milk,  an<l  kept  them  for  quite  p. 488. 
a  time.  I  refer  to  cases  where  the  mother  is  about 
ready  to  deliver  her  pup. 

I  further  think  that  if  a  mother  were  killed  lier  pup  would  starve  to 
death,  for  she  suckles  the  jnip  during  the  time  it 
remains  on  the  island,  and  it  has  no  other  means      Oeo.  Wardman,  p.  178 
of  subsistence. 
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And  the  killing  of  females  shortly  after  the  delivery  of  their  young 
can  not  but  have  the  effect  of  causing  the  death 
C.  A.  miliatM,  p.  538.  of  their  oftspring  through  lack  of  uouiishmeut. 

FEEDING. 
Page  115  of  The  Case. 
(S«e  "  Feeding  Exoanions.") 

POOD. 
Page  116  of  The  Case. 

[See  "  Feeding  ExoarsionB."] 

I  have  noticed  that  the  stomachs  of  the  majority  of  seals  captured, 

provided  they  were  young  females  or  immature 

A.  B.Alexander,  p.  355.  males,   were  empty,   while  the  stomachs  of  the 

old  bulls  were  well  filled  as  though  preparing 

themselves  for  the  demand  of  the  breeding  grouuds.    Their  diet  was 

made  up  of  salmon,  red  rockflsh,  and  squid. 

William  Brennan,p.  359.  They  live  on  fish  and  seawood. 

I  am  satisfied  the  principal  food  of  the  fur-seal  is  fish.     During  the 
summer  fish  are  practically  unknown  about  the 
Chas.  Bryant,p.  6.         islands,  but  they  abound  in  great  quantities  in  all 
parts  of  Bering  Sea,  30  to  40  miles  from  the  isl- 
ands.   This  fact  came  to  my  knowledge  during  my  eighteen  years' 
whaling  experience  in  that  locality. 

The  principal  food  of  the  fur  seal  is  fish,  which  abound  in  all  parts 

of  Bering  Sea,  excejrt  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 

Sam'l  Falconer,  p.  166.    Pribilof  Islands  during  the  .season  the  seals  are 

on  land.    I  have  seen  a  fish  in  the  mouth  of  a  seal 

in  the  water,  and  have  also  seen  fish  in  their  stomachs  when  cut  open. 

It  is  my  belief  they  eat  some  kelp  also. 

Of  the  female  fur-seal  stomach  I  know  nothing,  as  they  are  not 

allowed  to  be  killed  on  the  islands,  but  I  think  it  would  be  safe  to  say 

remnants  of  a  fish  and  kelp  diet  would  frequently 

W.  s.  Hereford,  p.  35.    be  found,  as  that  is  their  natural  food,  and  they  do 

considerable  traveling  backwards  and  forwards 

from  the  fishing  banks  while  nursing  their  young  after  having  received 

the  attention  of  the  bulls. 

I  examined  the  stomachs  of  the  ftir-seals  taken  in  Bering  Sea  during 

the  month  of  July,  1887,  aiul  found  the  greater 

Jas.  E.  Lennan,  p.  370.  number  to  contain  Alaska  mackerel.    This  goes 

to  show  clearly  that  at  that  season  of  the  year 

this  fish  constitutes  an  important  item  in   the  diet  of  the  fur-seal. 

Nursing  fur  seal  cows  were  found  in  July  as  far  as  100  miles  to  the 

southward  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  in  Bering  Sea,  feeding  on  mackerel 

as  above. 
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The  food  of  the  fur  seal  I  believe  to  consist  maiuly  of  fish,  and  prob- 
ably chiefly,  wiiile  in  Bering  Sea,  at  least,  of  cod- 
fish, the  partially  digested  vertebrie  of  this  species    B.  H.  Mdntyre,  p.  43. 
having  been  found  in  the  stomachs  of  slaughtered 
animals  more  frequently  than  any  other  food.    Squid  and  crustaceans 
have  also  been  found  in  some  instances,  but  the  supply  of  these  is  com- 
paratively limited,  while  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  waters  of  Ber- 
ing Sea  at  iiearly  all  points,  and  particularly  in  that  zone,  from  20  to 
GO  miles  soutli  of  the  Pribilof  Group  abound  in  cod.    The  presumption 
is  well  grounded  that  the  old  male,  at  least,  made  good  use  of  his  op- 
portunity in  the  oW  season,  for  he  leaves  the  islands  in  August,  after  an 
absolute  fast  of  three  to  four  months,  very  lank  and  lean,  and  again 
takes  his  place  upon   the  breeding  grouTids  in  April  or  May  well 
rounded  out  with  a  thick  envelope  of  blubber. 

I  have  seen  the  stomachs  of  several  seals  after  they  were  killed  and 
they  contained  only  pieces  of  flsh,  which  seemed 
to  be  their  sole  food.    I  do  not  know  whether  they      T.  F.  Ryan,  p.  175. 
eat  kelp  or  not. 

Their  food  is  mainly  flsh,  and  they  are  naturally  found  where  that  is 
most  abundant.     Seal-hunters  say  and  statistics 
show  that  where  flsh  are  most  plentiful,  as  in  lati-    C.  M.  Scammon,  p.  475. 
tude   55°  to  56°  north,  in  Bering  Sea,  on  the 
Shumagin  Banks  off  the  Alaskan  Peninsula,  and  off  the  entrance  to 
the  Straits  of  Fuca,  there  the  best  catches  of  seals  are  made. 

FEEDING  EXCURSIONS. 

Page  116  of  The  Case. 
[See  also  "Food"  and  "Pelagic  Sealing— Destruction  of  Karsing  Females."] 

Have  taken  females  that  were  full  of  milk  60  Peter  Anderson,  p.  313. 
miles  from  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

I  observed  that  very  few  seals  go  out  to  sea  to  feed  during  June, 
.July,  and  August,  except  females  aud  some  of 
the  younger  males.  "^"<'-  Armstrong,  p.  i. 

The  females  go  aud  come  after  the  first  few  days  of  their  stay  at  the 
island.     I  have  seen  rookeries,  and  particularly 
the  one  on  the  reef,  plainly  in  sight  from  St.  Paul     jno.  Armstrong,  p.  2. 
village,  swarming  with  i)ups  and  com|)aratively 
few  mothers  in  sight,  and  it  has  .sometimes  reinained  so  for  twenty  or 
thirty  hours  at  a  time,  convincing  me  that  they  must  have  gone  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  islands  for  food. 

In  four  or  five  days  after  it  is  born  the  mother     Kerrick  Artomanoff,  p. 
seal  leaves  her  pup  and  goes  away  in  the  sea  to  ^^• 
feed. 

Most  of  the  seal  taken  in  Bering  Sea  by  me  were  cows  with  milk. 
Cows  with  milk  have  been  taken  by  me  100  miles  ivuton  c  Bennett  p 
from  the  Pribilof  Islauds.  357.  ' 
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There  is  nothing  on  the  beach  for  the  old  ones  to  eat,  and  they  go 

„  „       ,  , several  miles  from  the  rookeries  out  to  sea  to  ob- 

Will,amllre,inan,p.iD9.  ^^^^  fy^^^ 

For  the  first  few  days,  and  possibly  for  a  week  or  even  ten  days,  the 

female  is  able  to  nourish  her  young  or  oflspring, 

J.  Stanley  Brown,  p.  15.  but  she  is  soou  comjicUed  to  seek  the  sea  for  food, 

that  her  vora(dous  young  feeder  may  be  properly 

nourished,  and  this  seems  to  be  permitted  on  the  part  of  the  male, 

even  though  uuder  protestation.    The  wlu)le  physical  economy  of  the 

seal  seems  to  be  arranged  for  alternate  feasting  and  fasting,  and  it  is 

probable  that  in  the  early  days  of  its  life  the  young  seal  might  be 

amply  nourished  by  such  milk  as  its  motiier  might  be  able  to  furnish 

without  herself  resorting  to  the  sea  for  food. 

At  the  time  I  was  on  the  islands  I  do  not  think  there  were  any  fish 

at  all  within  3  miles  of  the  islands,  and  that  the 

8.  N.  Buynitsky,  p.  21.   seals  to  feed  had  to  go  ftirther  than  that  from 

land.     This  belief  is  founded  on  statements  made 

me  by  natives  on  the  islands,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  fresh  fish 

were  seldom  eaten  upon  the  islands. 

I  have  also  observed  seals,  presumably  fishing,  at  distances  vary- 
ing from  10  to  150  miles  from  the  island,  and  am 
JohnC.  Caniivell,p.i08.  of  the  opinion  that  most  of  the  seals  seen  at  dis- 
tances more  than  10  miles  from  land  during  the 
breeding  season  are  females. 

About  80  i)er  cent  of  the  seals  I  caught  in  the  Bering  Sea  were  mothers 

in  milk,  and  were  feeding  around  thefishingbanks 

Jos.  L.  Carthcut,p. i09.  just  north  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  1  got  most 

of  my  seals  from  50  to  250  miles  from  the  seal 

islands.     I  don't  think  I  ever  sealed  within  25  miles  of  the  Pribylov 

Islands. 

We  were  hunting  in  the  Bering  Sea  most  of  the  time  oif  Seventy-two 

and  Unaniak  Pass,  and  we  caught  the  seals  as 

Chas.  Chalall,p.  410.      they  were  going  to  and  from  the  Pribilof  I.slands  to 

feed  on  the  fishing  grounds.     We  caught  a  great 

many  seals  on  the  fishing  banks  just  north  and  close  by  the  Aleutian 

Archipelago. 

It  is  my  experience  that  fully  85  per  cent  of  the  seals  I  took  in 
Bering  Sea  were  females  that  had  given  birth  to 

Ch,ri»t.  Clausen,p.  320.  their  pups,  and  their  teats  would  be  full  of  milk. 
I  have  caught  seals  of  this  kind  fiom  100  to  150 
miles  away  from  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

Nearly  all  the  cows  are  in  milk  during  the  months  of  July  and  Au- 
gust, while  they  are  out  seeking  for  food,  and  I 
Peter  ColHni,p.il3.       have  seen  mothers  with  their  breasts  full  of  milk 
killed  100  miles  or  more  from  the  seal  islands.    I 
know  they  go  great  distances  in  search  of  food. 

After  the  mother  seals  have  given  birth  to  their  young  on  the  islands, 
she  goes  to  the  water  to  feed  and  bathe,  and  I 
W.  C.  CouUon,p.  416.      have  observed  them,  not  only  around  the  i-slands, 
but  from  80  to  100  miles  out  at  sea. 
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In  different  years  the  feeding  grounds  or  the  lo(?ation  where  the 
greater  number  of  seals  are  taken  by  poachers  seem  to  differ;  in  other 
words,  the  seals  frequently  change  feeding  grounds.  For  instance,  in 
1887,  the  greatest  number  of  seals  were  taken  by  poachers  between 
Unamak,  Akatan  Passes,  and  the  seal  islands,  and  to  the  southwest- 
ward  of  St.  George  Island.  In  1889,  the  catchiug  was  largely  done  to 
the  southward  and  eastward,  in  many  cases  from  50  to  150  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  seal  islands.  In  the  season  of  1890,  to  the  southward 
and  southward  and  westward;  also  to  northwest  and  northeast  of  the 
islands,  showing  that  the  seals  have  been  scattered.  The  season  of 
1891,  the  greatest  number  were  taken  to  northward  or  westward  of  St. 
Paul,  and  at  various  distances  from  25  to  150  miles  away. 

I  have  seen  seals  in  the  waters  of  Bering  Sea  distant  100  miles  or 
more  from  theislaudsatvarious  times  between  the 
first  of  July  and  October.    These  seals  were  doubt-      w.  H.  Dall,  p.  23. 
less  in  search  of  food,  which  consists,  according 
to  my  observations,  of  fish,  squid,  crustaceans,  and  even  mollusks. 

Most  of  the  seals  taken  in  Bering  Sea  are  females.  Have  taken  them 
70  miles  from  the  islands  that  were  full  of  milk.  George  DUhuw,  p.  323. 

We  entered  the  Bering  Sea  about  the  latter  part  of  April,  and  got 
over  800  seals  in  there,  most  of  them  being  fe- 
males in  milk,  and  we  killed  them  trom  20  t<i  100      Richard  Dolan,  p.  419. 
miles  off  the  seal  islands.    I  saw  the  milk  running 
on  the  deck  when  we  were  skinning  them;  that  was  the  only  way  I 
could  tell  they  were  females. 

I  also  foniul  that  females  after  giving  birth  to  their  young  at  the  rook- 
eries seek  the  codfish  banks  at  various  points  at 
a  distance  of  from  40  to  125  miles  from  tiie  islands     jaa.  M.  Douglas,  p.  i20. 
for  food,  and  are  fiequeutly  absent  one  or  more 
days  at  a  time,  when  they  return  to  find  their  young. 

We  entered  the  Bering  Sea  May  25th  and  we  got  703  seals  in  there, 
the  greater  quantity  of  which  were  females  with 
their  breasts  full  of  milk,  a  fact  whicli  I  know  by     Geo.  Fairchild,  p.  423. 
reason  of  liaving  seen  the  milk  flow  on  the  deck 
when  they  were  being  skinned. 

We  caught  them  from  10  to  50  miles  off  the  seal  islands. 

After  the  fertilization  she  is  allowed  to  go  to  and  from  the  water 
at  will,  in  search  of  food,  which  she  must  obtain 
so  she  can  nurse  her  pup.  She  goes  on  these  Sam'l.  Falconer,  p.  165. 
feeding  excursions  sometimes,  I  i)elieve,  40ormore 
miles  from  the  islands,  and,  as  she  swims  with  great  rapidity,  covers 
the  distance  in  a  short  time.  She  may  go  much  farther,  for  I  have 
known  a  cow  to  be  ab.sent  from  her  pup  for  two  days,  leaving  it  with- 
out nourishment  for  this  j)eriod.  This  shows  how  tenacious  of  life  a 
young  seal  is  and  how  l<mg  it  can  live  without  sustenance  of  any  sort. 

After  the  pu[)  is  a  few  days  old  the  cow  goes  into  the  sea  to  feed  and 
at  first  she  will  only  stay  away  for  a  few   hours, 
but  as  the  puj)  grows  stronger  she  will  stay  away     Jno.  Fratis,  p.  108. 
more  and  more  until  she  will  sometimes  be  away 
for  a  week. 
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Wm.Frazer,p.i^.  We  killed  females  giving   milk  more  than  100 

miles  from  the  seal  islands. 

John  Fyfe,  p.  429.  We  killed  Some  of  them  from  50  to  100  miles  off 

the  seal  islands,  and  were  very  tame. 

CUd.  George,  p.  366.  Have  killed  seals  200  miles  from  the  Pribilof 

Islands  that  were  full  of  milk. 

Thos.  Gibton,  p.  432.  I  have  killed  mother  seals  ia  milk  from  40  to  100 
miles  off  the  seal  islands. 

During  the  entire  sealing  season  males  of  all  classes  remain  on  the 

islands,  except  that  the  bachelors  once  in  a  while 

H.  A.  Glidden,  p.  110.    go  into  the  water,  but  remain  in  the  vicinity  of 

the  islands.    The  females,  on  the  contrary,  are 

going  and  coming  to  and  from  the  water  for  the  purpose  of  feeding.     I 

believe  it  is  while  the  females  are  thus  going  to  and  from  the  feeding 

grounds  and  through  the  Aleutian  passes  that  they  are  intercepted  aud 

shot  by  open-sea  sealers. 

I  have  also  learned  by  conversation  with  Bering  Sea  hunters  that 
they  kill  seal  cows  20  to  200  miles  from  the  breed- 
E.  M.  Greenleaf,  p.  324.  ing  grounds  and  that  these  cows   had  recently 
given  birth  to  young.     1  have  observed  in  the 
skins  that  the  size  of  the  teats  shows  either  au  advanced  state  of  preg- 
nancy or  of  recent  delivery  of  young. 

Arthur  Griffin,  p.  326.  Those  they  shoot.  We  captured  females  in 
milk  from  20  to  100  miles  from  the  rookeries. 

James  Griffin,  p.  433.  Have  killed  female  seal  90  miles  from  the  seal 
islands  that  were  full  of  milk. 

Majority  of  the  seals  taken  in  Bering  Sea  are  females  with  milk  in 

„    ,.    „  ...    them.     Have  killed  them  full  of  milk  100  miles 

Mart%n  Hannon,  p.ao.    j.  ,,  i  •  i      j 

^  from  the  seal  islands. 

We  entered  the  Bering  Sea  about  the  1st  of  June,  and  caught  about 
200  seals  in  those  waters.    They  were  mostly 

James HarrUon, p.Z26.  mothers  that  had  given  birth  to  their  young  and 
were  around  the  fishing  banks  feeding. 

Most  of  the  seals  killed  on  the  coast  are  pregnant  females,  while 

those  we  killed  in  tlie  Bering  Sea  after  the  1st  of 

James  Hayward,  p.Z2».  July  were  females  that  had  given  birth  to  their 

young  on  the  seal  islands  and  come  out  into  the 

sea  to  feed.     Have  catight  them  l.W  miles  off  from  the  shore  of  the  seal 

islands,  and  have  skinned  them  when  their  breasts  were  full  of  milk. 

Seals  travel  very  fast  and  go  a  long  way  to  feed. 

It  is  known  and  currently  believed  among  the  natives  of  the  seai  is- 
lands, and  also  among  the  employes  of  the  sealing 
W.  S.  Hereford,  p. 3i.     company,  past  and  present,  that  the  mother  seal 
will  go  great  distances  and  be  gone  for  long  pe- 
riods of  time  in  quest  of  food.    Such  is  also  my  observation  aud  belief. 
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In  fa<.t  it  is  a  common  tiling  to  see  squads  or  herds  going  ont  and  com- 
ing in  at  various  times  during  the  day.  Food  around  tlie  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  seal  islands  is  at  the  best  of  times  scarce,  and  as  the 
rookeries  increase  in  the  number  of  their  occujjants  it  becomes  neces- 
sary for  them  each  day  to  go  farther  and  farther.  Distance,  however, 
is  no  particular  object  to  them,  as  they  are  very  speedy  travelers. 

After  the  young  is  a  few  days  old  the  mother     Wm.  Hermann,  p.  ii6. 
travels  out  to  the  fishing  banks  to  feed. 

I  observe  that  nursing  cows  range  from  60  t<i  80  miles  from  the  Pribi- 
lof  Islands  to  feed,  and  were  always  most  numer- 
ous in  a  southerly  and  westerly  direction  from     Norman  Hodgson,  pMl. 
them. 

The  majority  of  seals  killed  in   Bering  Sea  are  females.     I  have 
killed  female  seals  75  miles  from  the  islands,  that 
were  full  of  milk.  -f-  Johnson,  p.  331. 

I  think  many  of  tlie  mother  seals  go  from  their  breeding  grounds  on 
the  islands  many  miles  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  in 
search  of  food,  often  to  a  distance  of  l.>()  to  180     Ja»-  Kiernan,p.  450. 
miles.    They  travel  very  fast,  and  it  is  on  these 
excursions  that  many  of  them  are  killed. 

Soon  after  a  cow  brings  forth  her  young  she  goes  into  the  water  to 
get  food.     I  know  from  actual  observation  that 
they  go  at  least  20  miles  from  the  islands,  but    Louis  Eimmel,  p.  m. 
how  much  farther  I  am  unable  to  state. 

As  soon  as  the  pups  are  a  few  days  old  the  cows  go  into  the  sea  to 
feed  and  they  stay  out  a  little  longer  every  time 
they  go  until  they  will  be  away  for  a  week  at  a     McoU  Erukoff,  p.  133. 
time. 

When  the  cow  goes  into  the  sea  for  food  her  stay  there  becomes 
longer  and  longer  as  the  season  advances,  until 
at  times  she  will  be  away  for  three  or  four  days     -dggei  Kiuhen,  p.  129. 
at  a  time.  , 

In  the  Bering  Sea  I  have  noticed  that  in  skinning  seals  milk  would 
nin  out  of  the  teats  of  females  who  had   given 
birth  recently  to  their  young  on  the  islands.     I      Andrew  Laimj,  p.  335. 
have  caught  this  class  of  females  from  75  to  100 
miles  from  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

In  killing  seals  in  the  Bering  Sea,  during  the  months  of  June,  July, 
August,  and  Sci)tember,  I  noticed  that  a  large 
nundier  of  them  were  females  and  mothers  giving      Wm.  H.  Long,  p.  458. 
milk.    I  have  killed  mothers  in  milk  all  the  way 
from  10  to  200  miles  off  shore. 

In  1889  I  hunted  in  the  Bering  Sea  from  80  to  100  miles-off  the  Pribi- 
lof Islands.    Two-thirds  of  fur  catch  were  cows 
ill  uiilt.  Tlios.  Lowe,  p.  371. 
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We  went  into  the  Bering  Sea  about  tlic  i'Otli  or  28tli  of  June,  and 

while  in  there  we  caujiht  389  seals,  nearly  all  of 

Thos.  Lyons,  p.  ieo.       which  were  uiotlier  seals  in  milk,  which  fact  I 

know  from  seeing  the  milk  flow  on  the  deck  wliilc 

we  were  skinning  them.    We  took  them  a  good  ways  irom  the  island  , 

but  do  not  know  how  many  miles. 

When  the  pups  are  a  few  days  old  the  mothers  leave  them  (gen- 
erally soon  after  coitus  upon  the  rt)okeries  with 
B.  H.  Mclntyre,  p.  41.   the  old  male)  to  go  to  the  feeding  grounds,  re- 
turning at  intervals  of  one  to  three  or  four  days 
to  suckle  their  young. 

We  saUed  fi-om  Victoria  in  June  and  went  due  north,  and  commenced 
sealing  in   the  Bering  Sea,  catching  about  400 
Wm.  McLaughlin,  p.  462.  seals.     We  huuted  around  the  islands  there,  from 
50  to  GO  miles  ottshore.    Most  of  those  were  fe- 
males that  had  given  birth  to  their  young  and  were  with  milk. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  islands  have  you  killed  those  mother  seals  that 
weie  in  milk? — A.  I  have  killed  them  as  far  oil" 
Aloe.  McLean,  p.  i38.      as  150  miles  off  the  land. 

Q.  Is  that  in  the  Pacific  or  Bering  Sea! — A. 
Both  in  the  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea. 

Q.  They  were  evidently  the  mothers  that  had  youngf — A.  Yes,  sir; 
they  had  their  young.  Some  of  the  seals  had  left  their  young  on  the  is- 
lands and  were  going  away,  and  were  through  with  them  or  going  to  feed. 
Sometimes  a  seal  goes  a  long  way  off  the  island  at  a  certain  time.  It 
depends  where  the  feed  is.  A  seal  does  not  think  very  much  of  trav- 
eling 100  miles ;  they  travel  very  fast  when  they  want  to. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  kill  any  cow  seals  that  were  in  milk  that  had  given 
birth  to  young  and  were  in  milk! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
Dan'l  McLean,  p.  444.     have  in  Bering  Sea. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  seal  islands  were  they! — 
A.  Sixty  miles;  all  the  way  from  20  to  00  miles;  off"  St.  George  and  St. 
Paul. 

It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  over  three  fourths  of  the  catch  of 
forty-eight  were  cows  in  milk.    This,  at  a  distance 

BobertB.McManuap.  ^^  200  miles  Irom  the  rookeries,  shows  that  the 
nursing  eows  ramble  all  over  the  Bering  Sea  in 
search  of  their  chief  food,  the  codfish,  which  are  to  be  found  on  the 
banks  along  the  coast  of  the  Aleutian  Islands.  During  the  migratory 
journey  north  in  the  spring  the  cows  with  yf)ung  become  the  easiest 
victims  to  the  hunter,  owing  to  being  more  fatigued,  and  consequently 
sleep  more  than  other  class  of  seals.  P'rom  all  information  I  could 
glean  from  the  skipper,  when  I  pointed  out  the  circumstance  of  cows 
in  milk  being  killed  so  far  from  the  islands,  leads  me  to  understaiul 
that  had  the  cruise  of  the  Otto  been  a  month  or  six  weeks  earlier,  the 
proportion  of  nursing  cows  iu  a  catch  would  be  still  greater  than  that 
herein  exhibited. 

Each  year  we  would  enter  the  Bering  Sea  about  June,  and  we  sealed 
ft'om  50  to  150  miles  from  the  islands.    The  first 

Tkoa.  Madden, p. ies.  year  we  caught  about  700  seals  in  the  sea,  and 
we  caught  very  big  catches  iu  1888  and  1889,  but 
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last  j'car  we  only  canght  l.'O.  Most  of  them  were  cow  seals,  liaving 
given  birth  to  their  yonng,  and  their  breasts  had  milk  in  them.  I  saw 
the  milk  running  out  of  their  breasts  on  the  deck  as  they  were  being 
skinned. 

Wlien  the  pup  is  a  few  days  old  the  cow  goes  into  the  sea  to  feed, 
and  as  the  pup  grows  older  the  cow  Avill  stay 
longer  and  longer,  until  sometimes  she  will  be  AntonMelovedoff,p.lH. 
away  for  a  week.  My  opinion,  therefore,  is  that 
none  but  the  mother  seals  go  out  in  the  sea  to  eat  during  the  time  the 
herds  are  on  the  islands,  and  this  accounts  for  the  great  number  of 
cows  shot  by  the  sealiug  schooners  in  Bering  Sea  during  July,  August, 
and  September. 

The  young  males  or  bachelors  that  are  killed  for  8i:ins  are  found  to 
be  full  of  food  in  May  and  early  ill  June,  but  their 
stoma(rhs  are  empty  when  killed  iu  July  or  late.  14^'™*""   Melovxdov,  p. 
This  shows,  I  think,  that  none  go  out  to  feed  iu 
the  sea  except  the  cows  during  the  time  they  are  uursing  their  young. 

Have  killed  seals  250  miles  from  the  Pribilof     O-  £■  Miner,  p.  466. 
Island,  with  milk. 

After  birth  a  pup  at  once  begins  to  suckle  its  mother,  who  leaves  its 
ottspring  only  to  go  into  the  water  for  food,  which 
I  believe  from  ray  observation  consists  mainly  of      T.  F.  Morgan,  p.  62. 
fish,  s(iuids,  and  crustaceans.    In  her  search  for 
food  the  female,  in  my  opinion,  goes  40  miles  or  even  farther  from  the 
islands. 

The  bachelors  while  on  the  islands,  in  my  opinion,  feed  very  little, 
and  practically  it  is  only  the  female  seals  which  feed  while  located  on 
the  islands.  The  speed  of  a  seal  when  swimming  is  very  great,  cover- 
ing. I  should  say,  from  10  to  l.T  miles  an  hour.  Therefore  a  female  can 
easily  go  to  the  feeding  grounds  and  return  to  the  islands  iu  a  day; 
and  that  m  far  as  1  am  able  to  ascertain  the  foregoing  facts  are  practi- 
cally corroborated  by  all  those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  to  study 
or  observe  seal  life  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  and  iu  Bering  Sea. 

They  sometimes  go  out   from  100  to  200  miles  oflf  the  islands,  while 
the  young  ones  still  remain  on  the  islands.     After 
they  have  been  <m  the  islands  they  contain  no  pup,     Niles  Nelson,  p.  470. 
so  the  hunter  can  see  if  the  .seal  has  been  on  the 
islands  or  not.     1  have  killed,  and  seen  killed,  mothers  in  milk  100  or 
more  miles  ii'om  the  islands. 

During  the.se  journeys,  in  my  opinion,  she  goes  a  distance  of  from  4C 
to  2(X)  miles  from  the  i.slands  to  feed;  and  it  is  at 
this  time  she  falls  a  prey  to  the  pelagic  hunter.         L.  A.Noyes,  p.  82. 

In  my  opinion,  the  (wws  are  the  only  seals  that 
go  into  the  .sea  to  feed  from  the  time  they  haul  out  in  May  till  they 
leave  the  islands  in  November  or  December;  and  my  opinion  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  the  seals  kiUed  in  May  have  plenty  of  food  in  their 
s»^)machs,  mostly  codlish,  whilo  those  killed  in  July  have  no  signs  of 
anything  like  food  in  their  stomaeli.s. 

Again,  t!:e  males  killed  for  food  as  the  season  advances  are  found  to 
be  poorer  and  poorer,  and  iu  all  ca.ses  after  July  their  stomachs  are 
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empty.  I  am  convinced,  therefore,  that  none  but  mother  seals  go  into 
the  sea  to  feed  during  the  summer  months,  and  tliia  accounts  for  the 
sudden  decrease  in  the  herd  after  the  sealing  schooners  became  so  nu- 
merous in  Bering  Sea  about  1884. 

John  OUe«,pAn.  We  caught  these  mothers,  ftill  of  milk,  from  50 

to  150  miles  oil  the  seal  islands.    I  shot  twenty- 
eight  myself. 

When  the  pup  is  from  4  to  6  days  old,  the  mother  goes  into  the  water 

for  food  and,  as  time  passes,  her  stay  becomes 

J.  C.  lUdpath,  p.liS.      longer,  until  finally  she  will  be  away  from  her  pup 

for  several  days  at  a  time,  and  sometimes  for  a 

whole  week.    During  these  longer  migrations  she  often  goes  200  miles 

from  the  rookery,  and  I  have  been  informed  by  men  who  were  engaged 

in  the  trade  of  pelagic  hunting  that  they  had  taken  "  mothers  in  milk" 

at  a  distance  of  over  200  miles  from  the  seal  islands. 

The  cows,  however,  eat,  and  sometimes  go  60  miles  to  get  food,  and 
jierhaps  farther.     Old  experienced  poachers  in- 

T.  F.  Ryan, p.  175.  formed  me  that  they  remained  that  distance  from 
the  islands  to  capture  the  seals  wheu  they  came 
to  feed. 

Sometimes  we  opened  them  and  found  young  pups  inside,  and  some- 
times they  were  mothers  that  had  given  birth  to 

Adolphus Sayers, p.  in.  their  youiig  and  their  breasts  were  full  of  milk, 
and  we  often  killed  them  100  miles  or  more  from 
the  seal  islands. 

The  cows,  however,  go  and  come  at  will  after  the  pups  are  dropped, 
and  may  be  found  in  large  numbers  with  the 

C.  M.  Scammon,p.  475.  mammary  glands  distended  with  milk  many  miles 
from  the  breeding  grounds. 

Of  the  females  taken  in  Bering  Sea  nearly  all  are  in  milk,  and  I  have 
seen,  the  milk  come  from  the  carcasses  of  dead 
L.G.Shepard,p.i9ii.      females  lying  on  the  decks  of  sealing  vessels  which 
were  more  than    100  miles  from  the  Pribilof  Is- 
lands.   Prom  this  fact,  and  from  the  further  fact  that  I  have  seen  seals 
in  the  water  over  1.50  miles  from^he  islands  during  the  summer,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  female,  after  giving  birth  to  her  young  on  the  rook- 
eries, goes  at  least  150  miles,  in  many  cases,  from  the  islands  in  search 
of  food. 

Wm.n.Srnitii,pAl%.  Have  taken  female  seals  in  Bering  Sea  about 
145  miles  from  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

Seals  killed  in  Bering  Sea  after  the  birth  of  the  pups  are  largely 

mother    seals,  and   the  farther  they  are  found 

Z.L.  Tanner, p.Zli.        from  the  islands  the  greater  the  percentage  will 

be.    Tlie  reason  for  this  seeming  paradox  is  very 

simple.    The  young  males,  having  no  family  resjionsibilities,  can  afford 

to  hunt  nearer  home,  where  food  can   be  found  if  sulTicient  time  is 

devoted  to  the  search.    The  mother  <loes  not  leave  her  young  except 

wheu  necessity  compels  her  to  seek  food  for  its  susteuauce.    She  can 
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not  afford  to  waste  time  on  feeding  grounds  already  occnpied  by 
younger  and  more  active  feeders;  hence  she  makes  the  best  of  her  way 
to  richer  fields,  fiarther  away,  gorges  herself  with  food,  then  seeks  rest 
and  a  quiet  nap  on  the  surfoce.  Under  these  conditions  she  sleeps 
soundly,  and  becomes  an  easy  victim  to  the  watchful  hunter. 

Those  we  killed  in  the  Bering  Sea  were  mostly  females  in  milk.    We 
never  went  nearer  to  the  islands  than  between  25       , ,  ,  ,    „  ™, 
and  30  miles.     We  killed  most  of  them  while  they      j^^^''   ^-  ^'""»i'«»». 
were  going  to  or  returning  from  the  fishing  banks. 

The  mother  seals  go  out  to  sea  to  feed  soon  after  giving  birth  to 
their  young,  and  return  at  intervals  of  from  a  few 
hours  to  several  days  to  suckle  and  uoui-ish  their      Daniel  Webster,  p.  180. 
young. 

I  have  never  hunted  within  15  miles  of  the  Pribilof  Islands;  but  I 
have  often  killed  seals  in  milk  at  distances  of  uot 
less  than  100  to  200  miles  from  these  islands.  Michael  White,  p.  490. 

The  mother  seals,  while  rearing  their  young  on  the  Pribilof  Islands 
during  the  months  of  July,  August,  September, 
and  October  of  each  year,  leave  the  islands  and      w.  H.  WiHiams,  p.  94. 
go  out  to  sea  to  feed,  returning  at  intervals  to 
give  nourishment  to  tlieir  young.    That  they  traveled  long  distances  in 
pursuit  of  food  at  these  times  is  a  well  known  fact  and  substantiated 
by  the  statements  of  reputable  persons  who  have  been  on  sealing  ves- 
sels and  seen  them  killed  200  miles  or  more  from  the  islands  and  who 
say  they  have  seen  tlie  decks  of  vessels  slippery  with  milk  flowing  from 
the  carcasses  of  the  dead  females. 

SPEED  IN  SWIMMING. 

Page  119  of  The  Case. 
[See  also  "  Feeding  Excuraiong."] 

By  my  observation  I  am  convinced  that  a  seal  can  swim  more  rapidly 
than  any  species  of  fish,  and  I  believe  that  a  fe- 
male could  leave  the  islands,  go  to  a  fishing  ground      chas.  Uryant,  p.  6. 
100  miles  distant  and  easily  return  the  same  day. 
I  think  seals  can  without  difficulty  swim  10,  15,  or  even  20  miles  an 
hour  for  several  hours  at  a  time. 

Food  around  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  seal  islands  is  at  the  best 
of  times  scarce,  and  as  the  rookeries  increase  in 
the  number  of  their  occupants  it  becomes  neces-      w.  s.  Hereford,  p.  3i. 
sary  for  them  each  day  to  go  farther  ami  faither. 

Distance,  however,  is  no  particular  object  to  them,  as  they  are  very 
speedy  travelers. 
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Page  119  of  The  Case. 

And  commence  leaving  in  October,  and  but  few  are  found  on  the 
islands  as  late  as  December,  unless  it  should  be  a 
mild  winter.  C.  L.  Fowler,  p.  25. 
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Tlie  cows  and  bachelors  begin  to  leave  in  Oct<i 
Jno.  Fratia,  p.  108.       ber  ami  November,  but  their  going  is  regulated 
somewhat  by  the  weather. 

THE  BACHELORS. 

ABBIVAL  AT  THE  ISLANDS. 

Page  120  of  The  Case. 

Jno.  Armtlrong,  p.  2.  The  large  bachelor  seals  arrive  on  the  islands 
from  the  1st  to  the  15th  of  June  each  year,  sleek 
and  fat  as  they  can  be. 

K.  Artomanoff,  p.  100.  Male  seals  from  2  to  6  years  old  do  not  go  on 
the  breeding  rookeries,  but  haul  out  by  them- 
selves. 

Between  the  arrivals  of  bulls  and  females,  but  rather  closely  follow- 
ing the  bulls,  come  the  bachelors;  those  immature 
J.  Stanley  Brown,  p.  13.  young  males  whicli  furnish  the  skins  of  commerce. 
The  natives  after  the  long  winter  are  eager  lor 
fresh  meat,  and  it  is  usually  possible  to  make  drives  of  them  for  food 
not  later  than  May  15,  and  sometimes  from  a  week  to  ten  days  eailier. 

Buth  Burdukoftkiet  al.,      The  latter  part  of  March  came  the  "  hollus- 
P- 206.  cliickie,"  or  younger  bachelor  seals;  these  in  turn 

were  followed  by  smaller  males. 

The  young  male  seals  from  1  to  5  years  of  age,  called  "  bachelors," 
come  about  the  same  time  as  the  females,  but  do 
8.  N.  Buynitsky,  p.  21.    not  go  outo  the  breeding  rookeries,  evidently  fear- 
ing the  old  bulls.    These  bachelors  haul  up  by 
themselves  on  narrow  i)lace8  along  the  shore  left  between  the  breeding 
rookeries,  and  from  these  points  proceed  inland  much  farther  than  the 
breeding  rookeries. 

Geo.    Comer,    p.    598      The  young  "  wigs"  or  nonbreeding  males,  not 
{Aniarctio).  being  allowed  on  the  rookeries,  herd  by  them- 

selves, and  never  molest  the  harems. 

The  young  male  seals  from  2  to  5  years  old  come  in  May  or  June  and 
haul  out  by  themselves;  the  older  ones  usually 
C.L. Fowler, p.^.         come  first. 

John  Frat\e,p.  108.  The  bachelors  come  in  May,  the  older  ones  first, 

and  they  continue  coming  till  July,  when  the 
younger  ones  arrive. 

The  bachelors,  or  young  males,  began  to  arrive  about  the  same  time 

as  the  cows.     The  bachelors  try  to  land  on  the 

Louis  Kimmel,p.  173.     breeding  rookeries  occu!)i('d  by  the  bulls,  but  are 

driven  otf  by  the  older  males  and  are  compelled 

to  herd  together  by  themselves  separately  from  the  bulls  and  cows. 
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Then  the  oldest  of  the  bachelors  come,  after  the  bulls,  and  they  keep 
coming  till  July,  and  they  haul  out  by  tliemselves 
on  the  hauling  grounds ;  and  the  bulls  and  cows      Nicoli  Krukoff,  p.  133. 
go  together  on  the  breeding  rookeries.     If  the 
bachelors  went  on  the  breeding  rookeries  the  bulls  would  kill  them. 

About  the  middle  of  May  the  young  males  begin  to  haul  out,  but  are 
driven  off  by  the  bulls,  who  would  tear  them  to 
pieces  if  they  went  on  the  breeding  rookeries.      Aggei  Kushen,  p.  129. 
Consequently  the  bachelors  haul  out  by  them- 
selves and  are  easily  surrounded  and  driven  into  the  killing  ground 
without  disturbing  the  breeding  rookery. 

The  bachelors  commence  to  haul  out  in  May,  and  they  haul  out  till  late 
in  July,  the  older  ones  coming  early  and  the  ,   , 

younger  ones  later.  ^»"'»  ^'^"^'^"ff^P- 1". 

The  young  males,  or  bachelors,  whose  skins  are  taken  by  the  lessees, 
begin  to  haul  out  in  May,  and  they  continue  to 
haul  out  until  late  in  July,  the  older  ones  coming     l.  a.  Noyes,  p.  82. 
first  and  the  younger  ones  later ;  and  they  herd  by 
themselves  during  May,  June,  and  July,  because  were  they  to  approach 
the  breeding  grounds  the  bulls  would  drive  them  ofi  or  destroy  them. 

The  young  males,  or  bachelor  seals  [begin  to      Thomas F.Syan, p.m. 
appear],  about  the  same  time  [Junel]. 

THE  KILLABLE  CLASS. 

Page  120  of  The  Case. 
(See  "The  KiUable  CUas,"  inder  "Management  of  the  Seal  Bookeiies.") 

FEEDING. 

Page  121  of  The  Case. 
[See  also  "  The  Cows.— Feeding  i^cnrsione."] 

The  greater  part  of  the  older  bachelors  appear  to    John  Armstrong,  p.  l. 
be  always  about  the  rookeries  after  the  cows  come. 

While  the  same  seals  [large  bachelors]  in  September  are  very  thin  in 
flesh,  or  in  about  the  same  condition  as  the  bull 
seals  then  are,  which,  it  is  well  known,  do  not    John  Armitrong, p.  2. 
leave  the  rookeries  for  some  four  months,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  yearlings  and- 2-year-olds  remain  in  good  condition  the 
entire  season,  and  must,  I  think,  go  ofl'  to  the  feeding  grounds  occa- 
sionally during  the  summer. 

The  "  Holluschickie"  (bachelors)  do  not  go  out  to  feed.    When  they 
come  in  May  there  is  i»lenty  of  fish   in   their 
stomachs,  but  after  June  there  is  nothing.  ^"''P  ^^tenn,  p.  103. 

Young"  wigs  "go  into  the  water,  but  dirring  the      Oeo.    Comer,    p.   598 
breeding  season  hang  around  the  rookeries,  never  (^"'«'<"io). 
going  far  from  shore. 
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I  have  also  observed  that  the  male  seals  killed  soon  after  they 

come  to  the  islands  are  fat  and  their  stomachs 

C.L. Fowler, p.26.         flUed  with  food,  while  those  killed  in  the  latter 

part  of  the  season  are  poor  and  lean  and  without 

food  in  their  stomachs. 

I  do  not  think  the  bachelors  go  to  feed  from  the  time  they  haul  out 

until  they  leave  the  islands  in  November,  for  I 

Jno.  Fratis,  p.  108.        have  observed  the  males  killed  in  May  are  fat  and 

their  stomachs  full  of  fish,  mostly  codfish,  while 

the  males  killed  in  July  and  afterwards  are  poorer  and  poorer  and  their 

stomachs  are  empty. 

Of  the  stomachs  of  the  killable  seals,  I  may  say  that  there  is  no  de- 
gree of  regularity  in  what  may  be  found  in  them; 
fV.  S.  Hereford, p.  35.     perhaps  ofteuer  nothing,  many  times  a  few  worms, 
frequently  a  few  sjnall  stones,  sometimes  a  quan- 
tity of  pea-soup-looking  fluid,  the  result  of  the  proc'css  of  digestion, 
while  some  may  contain  the  remains  of  fish  bones,  kelp,  etc. 

I  think  the  bachelors  do  not  eat  from  the  time  they  arrive  till  they 

go  away,  and  I  think  so  because  the  seals  killed 

Niooli  Krukoff,p.  133.    in  May  and  early  June  are  fat  and  have  plenty  of 

food  in  their  stomachs,  while  those  killed  later  than 

June  are  poor  and  their  stomachs  are  empty,  and  they  get  poorer  and 

poorer  until  they  go  olf  in  November. 

And  I  have  found  that  the  seals  killed  in  May  and  early  June  were  fat 
and  that  their  stomachs  were  full  of  food,  princi- 
Anton  MelovedojSt,  p.iu.  pally  codtisli,  and  that  later  in  the  season  they 
were  poor  and  had  nothing  in  their  stomachs. 

Young  males  killed  in  May  and  June  when  examined  are  found  to  be 

in  prime  condition,  and  their  stomachs  are  filled 

J.  C.  Bedpath,  p.  149.    with  fish — principally  codfish — but  those  killed 

later  in  the  season  are  found  to  be  poor  and  lean 

and  their  stomachs  empty,  which  shoAvs  that  the  males  rarely  leave  the 

islands  for  food  during  the  summer  mouths. 

I  have  observed  that  the  male  seals  taken  in  the  forepart  of  the  sea- 
S(m,  or  within  a  few  days  after  their  arrival  at 
Dan'l  Webster, p.  ISO.     the  islands,  are  fat  and  their  stomachs  contain 
quantities  of  undigested  fish  (mostly  cod),  while 
the  stomachs  of  those  killetl  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season  are  empty; 
and  they  diminish  in  flesh  until  they  leave  the  islands  late  in  the  sea- 
son.    I  am  of  the  opinion  that  whUe  the  female  often  goes  h)ng  dis- 
tances to  feed  while  giving  nourishment  to  her  young,  the  nmle  seals 
of  two  years  old  and  over  seldom,  if  ever,  leave  the  islands  for  that 
purpose  until  they  start  on  their  migration  southward. 

MINGLING  WITH  THE  COWS. 
Page  122  of  The  Case. 

From  my  observation  as  to  the  vitality  of  male  seals  I  believe  that 
it  is  difiicult  to  determine  with  absolute  accuracy 

J.  Stanley  Brown, p.  u.  the  cajiacity  of  the  bull  seal  for  rookery  service, 
as  it  must  in  large  measure  depend  upon  the  per- 
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sonal  equation  of  the  individual ;  but  I  am  nevertheless  of  the  opinion 
that  a  conservative  estimate  would  be  that  he  t'ould  serve  without  dif- 
ficulty at  least  one  cow  per  day  during  his  stay  upon  the  rookery.  Pos- 
sibly the  best  results  would  not  be  achieved  thereby,  but  this  capacity, 
taken  in  connection  with  tlie  fact  that  young  males  persistently  seek 
their  opportunities  upon  the  rookery  margins  and  at  the  water's  edge 
during  the  entire  season,  leaves  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  no  breeding 
female  leaves  the  island  unimpregnated. 

Up  to  the  20th  of  July  the  breeding  grounds  present  a  compact, 
orderly  arrangement  of  harems;  but,  under  the 
combined  influence  of  the  completion  of  the  serv-  j.  Stanley  Brown,p.  16. 
ing  of  the  females  and  the  wandering  of  the  pups, 
disintegration  begun  at  that  date  rapidly  progresses.  It  is  at  this  time 
that  the  virgin  cows  of  2  years  of  age,  or  not  older  than  3,  mingle  more 
freely  with  the  females  and  probably  enter  the  maternal  ranlvs,  for  the 
unsuccessful  males  and  maturer  bachelors,  no  longer  deterred  by  the 
old  males,  also  freely  wander  over  the  breeding  grounds. 
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Page  122  of  The  Case. 

And  they  (the  bachelors)  remain  on  or  about  the  islands  until  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather  compels  them  to  leave, 
which  is  usually  late  in  the  fall  or  early  winter.     c.L.  Fowler, p.  25. 
Occasionally  some  remain  till  late  in  January. 

The  bachelors,  cows,  and  pups  go  in  November,  the  older  bachelors 
leaving  late  in  October  and  the  |)ups  in  Novem- 
ber.   Sometimes  in  good,  mild  weather  bachelors    AntonMelovedoff,p.\'U. 
are  found  and  killed  for  food  late  in  January. 

MIGRATION  OF  THE  HERD. 

CAUSES. 

Page  123  of  The  Case. 

All  the  seals,  when  they  leave  the  island,  go  off     Kerrioh  ArUmanoff,  p. 
south,  but  I  think  they  would  stay  around  here  all  100. 
winter  if  the  weather  was  not  so  cold. 

The  greater  part  of  the  seals  that  we  find  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean 
are  born  on  the  islands  in  Bering  Sea.  Most  of 
tliem  leave  there  in  October  and  November.  If  ogi"^'"**"'  ^'■»""<«"»  P- 
the  weather  is  mild  tliey  stay  longer,  but  when 
the  snow  falls  they  hiave  the  rookery  and  take  to  the  wafer.  Here  they 
swim  around  for  some  days,  and  if  it  grows  milder  and  the  snow  melts 
a  great  many  will  haul  up  again,  but  if  the  weather  remains  very  cold 
all  leave  and  start  for  the  south. 

The  time  they*  leave  the  islands  is  generally  the  middle  of  November, 
but  the  weafher  is  the  true  mark  of  such  depart- 
ure, they  .seeming  to  be  unwilling  to  stay  after  ckaa.  Bryant, p.  6. 
the  fir.st  snow  or  sleet  comes.    On  departing  from 

*  The  pupg. 
11  B  S 
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their  island  home  they  proceed  southward  through  the  Aleutian  passes, 
the  majority  going  through  or  to  the  eastward  of  the  pass  of  longitude 
172°.  The  cause  of  their  departure  is  doubtless  the  approach  of  cold 
weather  and  the  lack  of  sufficient  food. 

Providing  tlie  conditions  were  the  same  on  the  islands  the  year  round 
as  they  are  in  the  summer,  and  providing  tlie  food  supply  was  sufficient 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  islands,  1  think  the  seals  would  remain 
on  or  about  the  islands  during  the  entire  year.  Tlie  seals  evidently 
consider  these  islands  their  home  and  only  leave  them  by  reason  of  lack 
of  food  and  inclement  weather.  Some  seals  remain  about  the  islands 
until  the  first  of  January,  and  the  winters  of  1874  and  1875  being  excep- 
tionally mild,  seals  remained  on  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  islands  during 
the  whole  year. 

The  seals  leave  the  rookeries  in  March  when  ice  begins  to  form  around 
IP  n  J-  the  islands  and  the  snow  commences  to  fall.    The 

596  Mn«arc«").'"*  "'  ^'  '^^^^^  ^^^^  ¥vL&so  and  Patagoniau  seals,  however, 
never  leave  the  rookeries  or  the  waters  in  the  vi- 
cinity, only  going  out  into  the  inland  waters  in  search  of  food.  About 
Terra  del  Fuego  no  ice  forms  and  no  snow  falls  tliat  remains.  The  tem- 
perature remains  about  the  same  sunnuer  and  winter.  I  think  if  ice 
formed  there  and  there  was  much  change  in  the  temperature  the  seals 
would  migrate  northward  to  warmer  waters. 

The  seals  inhabiting  these  shores  do  not  migrate,  but  always  remain 
on  or  near  the  land,  only  going  a  short  distance 
Geo.    Comer,  p.    597  in  search  of  food,  and  at  all  seasons  and  in  every 
(Antarctio).  month  of  the  year  seals  can  be  found  on  shore. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that,  provided  the  weather  remained  the  same 

the  year  round  as  it  is  in  the  summer,  that  the 

Sam'l  Falconer, p.  \6a.    seal  lierd  would  stay  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pi'ibi- 

lof  Islands  during  the  entire  year,  for  tlie  seal 

evidently  considers  these  islands  its  sole  home.    The  (!ause  of  leaving 

is,  as  I  believe,  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  with  snow  and  ice,  and 

perhaps  a  lack  of  food  supply. 

Cold  stormy  weather,  with  sudden  heavy  frost,  will  drive  them  off 

sooner,  so  that  the  islands  will  be  deserted  by 

Jno.  Fratie,  p.  108.         Deceinber  15,  while  warm  weat'  ler  will  keep  plenty 

of  bachelors  here  until  late  in  January,  when  I 

have  known  them  to  be  driven  and  killed  for  food. 

I  think  the  duration  of  the  winter  season  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the 

northward  migi'ation  of  the  fur-seal  species,  as  I 

Norman  Hodgson,  p.366.  have  observed  that  they  move  tlmt  way  earlier 

after  an  open  winter  than  an  unusually  severe 

one. 

Q.  Judging  by  the  direction  that  seals  were  traveling  during  your 
experience,  where  do  you  supi)ose  was  their  des- 

Andrew  J.  Boffman,p.  tination?— A.  I  could iW  .say  as  to  tliat;  I  know 
they  traveled  southward  to  a  more  milder  cli- 
mate. 
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The  climate  and  food  supply  undoubtedly  control  the  migration  of 
the  seals  as  they  do  other  animals.  The  old 
males  being  hardier  and  stronger  can  withstand  .^-  ^-  ^""per,  Vol.  I,  p. 
the  climate  and  secure  food  under  conditions  that 
would  be  unendurable  for  females  and  young.  ]Male  seals  remain  upon 
and  around  the  islands  until  the  ice  appears.  The  natives  say  the  cod- 
iish  also  disappears  with  the  first  appearance  of  ice.  Many  of  these 
males,  I  belie\  e,  remain  upon  the  fisliing  banks  in  Bering  Sea  during 
the  rest  of  the  winter.  Some  of  them  go  to  the  banks  outside  of  the 
Aleutian  chain,  and  others  to  the  banks  farther  east. 

The  fur  seal  belonging  to  this  island  [Guadelupe.]  does  not  migrate, 
the  climate  being  sufficiently  uniform  all  the  year 
round  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  do  so.        ^"^^  ^^"^'P-  "!''• 

The  movements  of  the  seals  are  governed  quite  Anton  Melovidoff,  p. 
considerably  by  the  weather.  ^**' 

Early  in  November,  convoyed  by  the  older  seals,  the  pups  leave  the 
island  and  go  to  the  southward,  apparently  moved 
thereto  not  only  by  migratory  instincts,  but  be-  H.H.Mclniyre, p.  il. 
cause  the  weather  at  the  islands  at  this  time  be- 
comes unendurably  severe  for  them,  and  perhaps  for  the  further  reason 
that  a  sufficient  food  supply  for  all  can  not  be  found  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  tiie  islands.  I3ut  the  inference  is  reasonable  that  they  pre- 
fer to  stay  upon  or  near  the  islands  at  this  time,  from  the  fact  that  as 
long  as  the  weather  is  comfortable  the  ))ups  and  nonbreeding  seals  may 
always  be  found  there  in  large  numbers;  and  even  after  snowfalls  and 
severe  weather  has  been  recorded,  the  nonbreeding  males,  upon  the  re- 
currence of  milder  weather,  again  resort  to  land,  and  have,  within  the 
time  of  my  connection  with  the  business,  been  repeatedly  captured  upon 
the  islands  in  considerable  numbers  in  December  and  January.  With- 
out the  data  at  hand  from  which  to  absolutely  verify  my  statement,  I 
think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  this  class  of  animals  remained  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  islands  throughout  three  of  the  twenty  years  from  1870 
to  1890,  and  more  or  less  of  them  were  killed  on  shore  in  every  month. 

I  believe  all  classes  of  seals  would  remain  constantly  about  the 
islands  if  conditions  of  climate  and  food  supply  were  favorable  to  their 
doing  so. 

On  the  approach  of  inclement  and  wintry  weather  the  seals  migrate 
to  find  phu;es  where  food  is  abundant  and  where 
the  climatic  conditions  suit  them  best;  but  it  is      3.  w.  Mclntyre, p.  138. 
notable  that  they  are  governed  in  this  solely  by 
consideration  of  their  own  comfort  and  convenience,  and  not  by  any 
fixed  or  even  approximate  time. 

1  iidced,  so  well  are  the  people  of  the  islands  aware  of  their  habits  in 
this  respect,  that  they  carefully  watch  for  the  approiich  of  ice  or  of  se- 
vere storms  from  the  northwest  before  taking  their  supply  of  seals  for 
winter  food. 

I  have  seen  many  seals  upon  the  Island  each  month  in  the  year,  with 
a  i)ossible  exception  of  the  montliof  Marcli;  and  I  have  lieen  informed 
that,  since  I  left  the  service,  seals  have  been  seen  and  captured  on  shore 
in  this  month  also. 
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The  time  of  their*  departnre  depends  a  good  de.il  on  the  state  of  the 
weather;  if  the  winter  is  open,  they  may  be  found 
T.F.Morgan, p. 62.         much  later  upon  the  islands,   and    if   particu- 
larly warm,  seals  may  be  found  during  the  whole 
winter  upon  and  about  the  islands.     Probably,  too,  they  are  induced  to 
leave  the  islands  in  pursuit  of  food.     In  my  opinion,  if  the  islands  were 
a  little  warmer  in  winter  and  not  surrounded  by  ice,  the  seals  would 
remain  there  the  year  round,  as  they  evidently  consider  the  Pribilof 
group  their  home. 

The  seal  life  seems  reluctant  to  depart  from  the  islands,  and  does  not 

entirely  disappear  before  December  or  January; 

J. M.Morton, p. &l.         while  indeed,  if  the  winter  be  an  open  and  mild 

one,  some  of  the  old  males  will  not  depart  at  all. 

The  seals  are  undoubtedly  driven  from  the  island  by  the  severe  winter 

climate  of  Bering  Sea  and  the  necessity  of  seeking  food.     Were  it  not 

fer  these  facts,  I  should  be  unable  to  conceive  of  any  reason  for  their 

migration. 

They  do  not  migrate,  but  may  be  found  on  and  about  the  islands 
at  all  times  of  year.    With  this  exception  their 

Chat.  W.  Reed,  p.  il2.  habits  do  not  vary,  as  far  as  I  know,  from  those 
of  fur-seals  in  Alaskan  waters. 

The  fur  seals  of  the  north,  unlike  the  hair  seals,  do  not  seem  to  like 

the  severe  cold  weather  and  ice  of  the  north,  for 

C.  M.  8cammon,p.  475.    they  migrate  to  tiie  southward  ui)oii  its  ai)proach, 

while  those  inhabiting  the  tropics,  as  at  the  Gal- 

lapagos  Islands,  leave  the  islands  perhaps,  but  do  not  go,  so  far  as  is 

known,  to  any  great  distance. 

Fur-seals  first  api)ear  off  the  coast  of  the  mainland,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Port  Etches,  early  in  the  month  of  A|)ril, 
J.  W.  Smith, p.  23S.         providing  the  winter  has  been  one  of  average 
duration.     I  believe  the  severity  of  the  winter 
season  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  time  of  the  movement  northward  of 
the  fur-seals,  as  I  have  observed  that  if  it  has  been  an  open  one,  they 
ajrpear  at  an  earlier  date;   while  after  an  unusually  severe  one  the 
seals  are  later  in  making  their  appearance. 

THE  OOTJBSB. 

Page  124  of  The  Case. 

Our  occupation  does  not  take  us  below  the  entrance  to  Cooks  Inlet, 
in  a  line  from  Cape  Elizabeth  on  the  peninsula  to 

p.  m  ^'"^""^''''^  *'  "'•'  Cape  Douglass  on  the  mainland  opposite.  In  the 
latter  part  of  June  and  the  first  p.art  of  July  a 

few  straggling  fur-seals  are  seen  about  the  entrance  to  the  inlet,  but  the 

actual  time  of  their  appearance  is  uncertain. 

Andrew   Anderion,    p.      I  usually  first  fall  in  with  fur-seals  off  Cooks  In- 
^^'"  let  about  the  first  of  June. 

•  The  pups. 
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The  main  herd  of  the  fiir-seals  bound  for  the  Pribilof  Islands  moves 
through  the  passes  of  the  Fox  Ishmds  of  the  Aleu- 
tian chain,  Unimak  Pass  being  the  eastern  and      C.H.  Anderson, p.205. 
the   Four  Mountain   Islands  Pass  the  western 

bounds  through  wliich  the  seals  move  in  large  numbers.  A  few  occa- 
sionally go  through  Morzhovoi  Pass  on  their  way  north,  and  in  the  pas- 
sage south  iu  the  fall  gray  pups  often  stray  into  UiialaskaBayasfaras 
Captains  Harbor,  doubtless  thinking  it  is  one  of  the  passes  through  the 
group.  I  never  saw  a  fur-seal  in  the  water  between  Atka  and  the  island 
Attn.  The  natives  along  the  northern  shores  of  Bristol  Bay  have  no 
knowledge  whatever  of  fur-seals,  nor  do  those  of  St.  Michaels  appear 
to  be  any  better  informed. 

The  seals  first  pass  into  Bering  Sea  early  in  May  aiid  keej)  on  arriv- 
ing as  late  as  the  latter  jjart  of  July,  but  most  of  them  I  think  enter  the 
sea  during  the  latter  part  of  June  or  early  iu  July.  I  do  not  know  at 
what  times  they  leave,  but  have  observed  that  it  depends  on  the  mild- 
ness of  the  winter  how  soon  they  begin  to  depart.  1  can  not  distin- 
guish the  sex  of  seals  in  the  water.  Neither  do  I  know  the  usual  times 
of  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  various  categories  to  and  from  the 
seal  islajids;  do  not  know  through  which  passes  the  bulls,  bachelors, 
and  females  usually  move;  but  the  westernmost  passes  are  those  most 
frequented  by  gray  pups  iu  the  fall  on  the  way  south. 

Seals  are  first  seen  at  Prince  William  Sound  N.  w.  Anderson,  p.  223. 
about  May  1. 

Fur  seals  usually  appear  in  the  vicinity  of  2ficoli  Apokohe  et  al., 
Cooks  Inlet  early  in  the  month  of  May.  P-  ^•^■ 

The  fur  seal  goes  away  from  the  island  iu  the  fall  or  winter  and  he 
returns  in  May  or  June,  and  I  believe  he  will 
haul  up  in  the  same  place  each  year,  for  I  partic-      k.  Ariomanoff,  p.  100. 
ularly  noticed  some  that  I  could  tell  hauled  up 
in  the  same  place  for  a  number  of  years;  and  when  we  make  drives, 
those  we  do  not  kill,  but  let  go  into  the  water,  are  all  back  where  we 
took  them  from  in  a  few  hours.    •    •    • 

When  they  come  back  to  the  islands  they  come  from  the  south,  and 
I  think  they  come  from  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  over  the  same  track 
that  they  went.  The  females  go  upon  the  rookeries  as  soon  as  they 
arrive  here,  but  the  yearlings  do  not  (!ome  oti  land  until  the  last  of 
July,  and  yearling  males  and  females  herd  together.  I  think  they  stay 
in  tiie  water  the  most  of  the  time  the  first  year,  but  after  that  they  w)me 
regularly  to  the  hauling  grounds  and  rookeries,  but  do  not  come  as 
early  in  the  season  as  they  do  after  they  are  2  years  old. 

I  start  the  season  off  Yakutat.'    The  first  seals  are  seen  about  April 
first.    We   follow  the   seals  back  and  forth  as 
schools  come  along.  Chas.  Arery,  p.  218. 

Seals  are  first  seen  and  taken  by  me  each  year  off  Sitka  Sound  about 
the  middle  of  Ai)ril.     Have  followed  them  as  far 

north  as  Cap(!   Edward,  where   tliey  disappear      Adam  Ayoukee,  p.  2o5. 
about  June  'M.    They  are  constantly  on  the  ad- 
vance up  the  coast. 
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Q.  When  does  sealing  commence  in  the  Pacific,  and  when  does  it 
eiidt — A.  Sealing:  i)racticiilly  commences  there  in 

Geo.  Ballfp.  482.  January,  and  it  practically  ends  between  the  25th 

of  June  and  the  5th  of  July.  The  latest  I  ever 
hunted  was  about  the  5th  of  July,  and  with  very  indifferent  success. 

Q.  When  does  sealing  commence  in  the  Bering  Sea,  and  what  flat© 
does  it  end? — A.  Sealing  commences  in  the  Bering  Sea  about  the  5th 
of  July  and  ends  in  November,  with  heavy  weather;  that  is,  it  is  ended 
about  October  or  the  last  of  November  by  reason  of  the  bad  weather 
not  permitting  any  hunting  of  seals. 

Q.  Judging  by  the  direction  that  seals  were  traveling  during  your 
experience,  where  do  you  suppose  was  their  destination  ? — A.  In  the 
fall  of  the  year  they  leave  their  rookeries  and  travel  to  a  warmer  cli- 
mate, traveling  from  5  miles  to  100  miles  offshore. 

I  have  first  seen  and  taken  seal  off  Cape  Flattery  in  March ;  have 
Wilton  c.  Bennett,  p.  followed  the  seal  up  as  far  as  Bartlett  Sound, 
356.  which  they  leave  about  June  1. 

Edward  Benson, p.  277.  Have  hunted  seal  in  canoes;  begin  to  hunt  the 
last  of  March  and  hunt  till  the  middle  of  June. 

I  began  to  take  seal  oft'  Cape  Flattery  about  March  1.    Followed  the 

seal  north  and  entered  Bei  ing  Sea  about  July  20. 

Martin  Benson, p.  405.    The  seal  are  constantly  on  the  move  up  the  coast 

from  the  time  they  first  make  their  appearance  off 

Cape  Flattery. 

The  breeding  cows  and  full-grown  bulls  leave  first,  the  old  bulls  per- 
haps a  month  or  more  before  the  young  males  and 
William  Brennan, p.  358.  COWS.  They  travel  along  the  coast,  following  tlie 
Japan  stream  on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
those  from  the  Pribilof  Islands  on  this  side,  and  those  from  the  Com- 
mander Island  on  the  Asiatic  side.  On  the  American  side,  some  of 
them  travel  as  far  south  as  Lower  California,  and  on  the  Asiatic  side 
as  far  south  as  Japan  and  perhaps  farther.  On  the  American  coast 
they  are  found  as  early  as  .January  oft'  southern  California,  in  limited 
numbers,  and  are  more  plentiful  farther  north  later  in  the  season. 
They  gradually  work  towards  the  north,  and  about  March  are  "bunch- 
ing" off  Grays  Harbor  and  the  Columbia  River,  and  are  found  in  large 
numbers  a  little  later  aboat  Cape  Flattery  and  Vancouver  Island. 
They  are  found  close  inshore  to  40  or  50  miles  oft'.  After  June  very 
few  remain  along  the  coast.  A  few  stragglers  may  be  seen  about  that 
time;  the  most  of  them  start  in  earnest  for  the  rookeries  about  that 
time,  in  the  Bering  Sea.  The  cows  are  at  this  time  heavy  with  young, 
and  are  slow  and  sluggish. 

On  the  United  States  Pacific  coast  and  Vancouvers  Island,  in  fine 
weather,  they  are  found,  as  I  have  said,  40  or  50 
William  Brennan,  p.seo.  miles  offshore;  but  during  bad  weather  they  ap- 
proach nearer  the  coast.    On  the  Japan  coast, 
about  November  or  earlier,  depending  on  the  weather,  they  are  seen  in 
great  numbers  among  the  islands  oft' the  Nemoro  group,  and  I  have  also 
seen  several  off  Inneboi-Saki,  but  do  not  know  whether  they  are  to  be 
found  oft"  that  coast  in  the  spring  or  not.     Steamers  and  schooners  going 
north  keep  close  inshore,  and  in  returning  too  far  oft'  to  see  seals,  pro- 
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vided  they  travel  that  coast,  as  I  believe  they  do,  many  having  been 
shot  off  the  Kuiile  Islands  in  the  spring  and  summer  months. 

AU  the  seals  along  the  coast  go  to  the  Prybilof  Islands  to  breed. 
The  cows  leave  here  in  June  and  the  yearlings 
some  time  in  the  middle  of  July.  Bowa-Chup,  p.  376. 

The  far  seals  appear  off  Cape  Flattery  and  iti  the  Straits  of  San  Juan 
de  Fuca  about  the  last  of  December  and  go  and 
come  until  abimt  the  middle  of  June,  but  year-      Peter  Brown,  p.  37S. 
lings  and  2  year  olds  remain  considerably  later. 

From  my  inquiries  and  observations  I  am  convinced  the  seals,  after 
going  through  the  Aleutian  passes,  seek  tlie  vast 
schools  of  fishes  which,  at  this  season  of  the  year,      CharUs  Bryant,  p.  5. 
are  to  be  found  in  the  North  Pacific,  then  follow- 
ing these  fishes  as  they  migrate  towards  tlie  American  coast  for  the  pur- 
pose of  spawning,  they  appear  off  the  California  coast  during  the  early 
part  of  the  year.    The  seals  then  go  northward,  still  following  these 
schools  offish,  the  males  aniving  again  at  Bering  Sea  in  the  eai'ly  part 
of  May  and  the  females  in  June  and  July  and  i)roceeding  at  once  to  their 
island  home. 

The  yf)ung  seals  are  now  a  year  old,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  the  sexes 
herd  togetlier.  This  year  they  leave  the  islands  a  little  earlier  than  the 
previous  season  and  make  the  same  migration  in  search  of  food.  Re- 
turning again,  this  time  as  •'two-year-olds,"  the  males  go  upon  the 
hauling  grounds  with  the  bachelor  seals  and  the  females  land  on  the 
breeding  rookeries.  It  is  probable  tliat  the  females  of  this  age  are  fer- 
tilized by  the  bulls  and  leave  the  islands  in  the  fall  pregnant. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year,  chiefly  during  November,  when  the  wind  com- 
ing from  northerly  directions  blow  them  toward  j  i  <•  i..- 
the.se  shores,  was  the  time  to  go  out  and  capture     ^^'■BurdaUofskietal., 
the  young  seals. 

When  the  wind  blew  from  the  southerly  directions  no  pups  were  to  be 
fimnd.  I  never  saw  any  older  seals  with  them,  and  can  not  say  just  what 
time  the  seals  of  difierent  ages  and  sexes  go  through  the  passes  in  this 
vicinity. 

I  believe  these  pups  were  the  weaker  ones,  who  could  not  follow  their 
mothers,  and  being  temporarily  lost  were  driven  by  northerly  winds 
into  the  quieter  bays  and  harbors,  and  there  rested.  No  old  seals  ever 
haul  out  in  tliis  vicinity.  Immediately  after  northerly  gales,  and  before 
the  water  has  grown  so  quiet  that  the  young  pui)s  can  agaiu  continue 
their  journey,  is  the  best  time  for  ca[)turiug  them.  There  is  no  regular 
time  about  tliis,  it  depends  on  the  weathei;.  In  late  years  I  have  not 
hunted,  but  when  I  did  this  village  caught  from  150  to  200  i)ups.  So 
much  depends  on  the  weather  that  S(mietimes  more  and  sometimes  less 
are  caught.  In  recent  years  guns  and  occasionally  fishing  nets  are 
used  with  better  results. 

Seals  appear  off  this  coast  the  latter  part  of  December,  and  are  gone 
by  the  middle  of  July.     Cows  appear  to  leave      ,     ,.    ,  „ 
earlier  than  the  younger  ones.  ^""''*»  Callapa,  p.  379. 

First  seen  and  taken  seal  by  me  off  the  Columbia  River  in  February. 
The  seal  are  constantly  advancing  up  the  coast. 
We  follow  the  seal  up  the  coast  until  we  enter  the     Ch<u.  Campbell,  p.  256. 
sea  about  July  G. 
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In  the  latter  part  of  June  and  the  first  part  of  July,  while  engaged 
in  hunting,  we  have  observed  fur-seals  about  tlie 
^^/ron  Canetak  et  al., p.    entrance  of  the  inlet,*  passing  to  the  westward; 
but  have  never  seen  any  above  Anchor  Point. 

I  usually  left  San  Francisco  in  February  or  March  of  each  year  and 

sealed  along  the  coast,  following  the  herd  north 

Jaa.  L.  Carihcui, p.  i09.  on  their  way  to  their  breeding  grounds  on  the 

Pribylov  Islands  in  the  Bering  Sea.    I  usually 

entered  the  sea  about  the  1st  of  July  and  came  out  in  September. 

During  the  months  of  March,  April,  May,  and  June  the  seals  in  the 
North  Pacific  are  traveling  leisurely  towards  the  passes  into  Bering 
Sea. 

We  generally  left  San  Francisco  in  March  or 
Cluu.  Chalali,  p.  410.  April,  and  we  sealed  along  the  coast  up  to  Queen 
Charlotte  Sound. 

About  the  middle  of  Ai)ril  the  first  seal  are  seen  and  taken  by  me  off 
Simeon  Chin-koo-tm,  p.  fc>itka  Sound.    At  this  time  the  seals  are  advanc- 
256.  '      ing  up  the  coast. 

Last  year  (1891)  I  hunted  for  seals  at  sea.    We  first  met  them  in  the 
region   of  Prince  William  Sound,  and  followed 
Julius  Chritiianaen,  p.  them  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Barren  Islands  off 
219-  Cooks  Inlet. 

Have  first  taken  seal  off  Sitka  Sound  the  middle  of  April.    Followed 
the  seal  up  the  coast  as  far  as  Yakutat,  where 
Peter  Church,  p.  237.     ^^^^  disappeared  the  last  of  Jmie. 

Jai.  Claplanhoo, p.  381.  Seals  generally  appear  off'  Cape  Flattery  about 
the  20th  of  December. 

About  the  1st  of  January  seals  begin  to  appear  around  the  cape  and 
slowly  make  their  way  north  and  are  gone  by  the  middle  of  July.  The 
grown  cows  are  the  first  to  'To,  and  leave  before  the  middle  of  June. 
Young  seals  remain  to  the  last. 

Have  hunted  fur-seal  nine  years  in  Dixons  Entrance  and  off  Prince 
of  Wales  Island,  in  and  between  March  and  June. 
Wm.  Clark,  p.  293.       rpj^^  ^^^^  disappear  early  in  Jane,  going  north. 

Q.  When  does  sealing  commence  in  the  Pacific  and  when  does  it 

endf — A.  Sealing  commences  in  the  Pacific  about 

Danl.  Clausen,  p.  412.  the  1st  of  January  and  ends  about  the  1st  of  July. 

Q.  When  does  sealing  <-«mmence  in  the  Bering 

Sea  and  when  does  it  end? — A.  Sealing  commences  in  the  Bering  Sea 

about  the  1st  of  July  and  ends  about  tlie  la.st  of  October. 

Q.  Judging  by  the  direction  that  seals  were  traveling  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  during  your  exjicrienc*,  wliere  do  you  suppose  was  their 
destination? — A.  To  the  rookeries  in  the  Bering  Sea. 

•Cook. 
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I  have  observed  that  far-seals  first  appear  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Cooks  Inlet  in  small  schools  abont  the  middle  of 
April,  coming  irom  the  southward,  and  increase  in      m.  Cohen,  p.  225. 
numbers  until  the  latter  p..rt  of  May,  traveling 
along  the  coast  of  the  mainland  from  the  eastward  to  the  westward. 

Upon  the  approach  of  winter  the  seals  leave  their  home,  influenced 
doubtless  by  the  severity  of  the  climate  and  de 
crease  in  the  food  supply.  Tliey  go  southward,  w.  H.  DaU,p.  23. 
making  their  way  through  the  passes  of  the  Aleu- 
tian chain.  In  latitude  50°  or  thereabouts,  extending  across  the  Pacific 
east  and  west,  is  a  warm  current  of  about  70  or  80  miles  in  breadth; 
in  this  warm  water  are  found  fish  and  crustaceans.  This  current  sets 
eastward  and  is  somewhat  quickened  at  the  approach  of  spring  m  har- 
money  with  the  monsoons  of  its  place  of  origin.  In  the  spring  and  fall 
I  have  seen  seals  in  these  warmer  waters,  but  in  August,  when  I  once 
crossed  the  current,  they  were  absent.  Undoubtedly  the  seals  find 
there  agreeable  temperature  and  sufficient  food  supply,  and,  following 
the  eastward  .set  of  the  current  and  the  migrations  of  the  fish,  find  their 
way  to  the  western  coast  of  the  United  States  and,  thence  tuin  north- 
ward being  infiuenced  by  the  bountiful  food  sup])ly  along  the  northwest 
coast,  and  finally  by  that  route  return  to  their  home  upon  the  Pribilof 
Islands. 

The  cows  seem  to  disappear  from  the  coast  sooner  than  the  young 
seals  do. 

The  seals  first  appear  off  the  cape  about  Christ-     FrankDavit, p.  383. 
mas,  and  I  have  caught  young  seals  as  late  as  July. 

First  found  and  taken  seal  oft"  Cape  Flattery  in  January  and  followed 
them  up  the  coast  into  Bering  Sea,  which  they     „         „  , 
enter  about  June  20.  ««<^»«  ^»^'"''  -P-  323- 

At  Afognak,  where  I  was  for  two  years  engaged  in  fur  trading,  han- 
dling skins  and  furs  of  all  descrii)tion8, 1  observed 
that  the  fur-seals  first  a])i)ear  off  that  part  of  the      John  Duff,  p.  277. 
coast  in  small  numbers  about  the  latter  part  of 
the  month  of  Ai>ril.    They  were  most  numerous  towards  the  middle  of 
June,  pa.ssiMg  in  schools  from  the  eastward  to  the  westward,  following 
general  trend  of  the  coast. 

The  seals  apjiear  in  the  straits  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca  the  latter  part 
of  December,  and  are  all  gone  by  the  middle  of 
July.  EUabuah,p.ZS5. 

Tlie  full-grown  cows  leave  this  vicinity  for  the 
north  earlier  than  the  younger  ones  do.     I  catch  more  young  seals  in 
May  and  June  than  I  do  earlier  in  the  season. 

A  year  ago  last  March  I  saw  a  heard  of  seals  of  from  500  to  600  just 
al)ove  Cape  Mendocino.     I  have  also  often  met 
large  numbers  scattered  along  the  coast  of  Cape      M.C.Ertkine,pA21. 
Flattery,  generally  from  10  to  20  miles  offshore. 
I  have  never  been  around  the  coast  from  Sitka  to  Prince  William  Sound. 
From  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  I  believe  seals  are  found  from  Cape 
Mendocino  up  to  Cape  Flattery  in  the  winter  months.    In  December, 
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January,  February,  and  March  of  tlio  years  1890  and  1891  T  was  running 
on  rofiiilar  passenger  trips  from  here  to  Puget  Sound.  I  frequently  saw- 
both  seals  and  hunters.  I  think  the  seals  commence  to  leave  the  coast 
working  their  way  north  in  March  and  A])ril.  Two  years  ago  this 
spring,  within  20  or  30  miles  oft'  Gape  Flattery,  west  of  the  coast  of  Van- 
couver I  sighted  one  trip  five  or  six  sealing  schooners. 

The  seals  generally  appear  in  the  Bering  Sea  about  the  latter  part  of 

April.     I  think,  however,  their  arrival  depends  a 

M.  C.  Erekine,  p.  422.      great  deal  upon  the  season.    The  large  baciielor 

seals  and  the  old  bulls  are  the  first  to  enter  the 

sea  about  April  or  May,  and  the  cows  generally  commence  to  aiTive 

and  are  seen  by  thousands  in  the  middle  of  June. 

This  seal  herd  is  migratory,  leaving  the  islands  in  the  fall  or  early 
winter  and  returning  again  the  following  sjmng; 

Saml.  Falconer, p.  I6i.    and  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  adult  males,  called 

"  bulls,"  return  as  near  as  they  are  able  to  the  same 

place  on  the  same  rookery  year  after  year.    In  fact  the  natives  pointed 

out  to  me  one  old  bull  who  had  returned  tfj  the  same  rock  for  live  years 

successively. 

During  June  and  the  first  part  of  July  the  females  and  pups  go 
through  the  Passes,  and,  entering  Bering  Sea,  again  seek  the  islaiuls. 
During  their  second  summer  the  young  seals  herd  togetlier,  the  females 
not  going  upon  the  breeding  grounds.  Again  in  the  fall  they  leave 
their  home  on  the  approach  of  cold  weather  and  make  the  second  mi- 
gi-ation  south.  After  this  migration  the  females,  now  "two-year  olds" 
or  "  virgin  cows,"  go  on  the  breeding  rookeries,  and  the  young  males 
on  the  hauling  grounds. 

I  have  observed  while  engaged  in  hunting  seaotter,  that  tiir  seals 

first  api)ear  oflf  this  part  of  the  coast  in  the  vi- 

Vaasili  Feodor,  p.  230.    cinity  of  (Jape  Elizabeth,  about  the  middle  of  the 

month  of  April,  aud  are  most  numerous  about  the 

middle  of  June.    They  move  across  the  mouth  of  the  inlet  fi'om  the 

eastward  to  the  westward  in  schools. 

Wm.  Fatter,  p.  220.  The  seals  appear  oflF  Cooks  Inlet  about  May  let. 

They  appear  off  Unga  about  the  l.st  of  June. 

I  always  hunted  seals  in  Di>:/)ns  Entrance,  and  oft"  Prince  of  Wales 
and  Queen  Charlotte  islands  in  March  and  June. 
'^""  '*■      ■  The  seal  disappear  in  June  towards  the  north. 

There  are  seal  in  Dixons  Entrance  in  March,  but  the  wind  blows  so 

hard  that  it  is  imposible  for  us  to  hunt  them  in 

Luke  Frank,  p.  294.        canoes.   Have  always  hunted  in  Dixons  Entrance 

aud  oft' Prince  of  Wales  Island  during  the  month 

of  May  and  June  each  year.    The  seal  all  disappear  about  the  first  of 

June,  going  north. 

Q.  When  does  sealing  commence  in  the  Pacific,  and  when  does  it 
end? — A.  Sealing  commences  in  the  Pacific  about 

i-«'ker  T.  Fiankiin,  p.  ^jj^  ijepinniug  of  February  and  ends  about  the 
IstofMay. 

Q.  When  does  sealing  commence  in  the  Bering  Sea  and  what  date 
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does  it  end! — A.  Sealing  commences  in  the  Bering  Sea  about  the  Ist 
of  May  and  ends  about  the  last  of  September. 

Q.  Judging  by  the  direction  that  seals  were  traveling  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  during  your  opericnce,  where  do  you  suppose  was  their 
destination ! — A.  The  seal  islands  and  the  Bering  Sea. 

When  the  seals  leave  the  island  they  go  southward  and  through  the 
passes  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  iuto  the  Pa-     j^^  Fratis,  p.  108. 
cific  Ocean. 

Q.  When  does  scaling  commence  in  the  Pacific  and  when  does  it 
end! — A.    Sealing  commences  about  the  1st  of  rwr   r-     , 

January  anu  ends  about  the  middle  of  July  in    ^^^^"""^''  ^-  ^<'^<^^<'>P- 
the  Pacific. 

Q.  Judging  by  the  direction  that  seals  were  traveling  during  your 
experience,  where  do  you  suppose  was  their  destination! — A.  Well, 
they  were  bound  toward  the  Bering  Sea,  I  should  judge. 

I  have  found  fur-seals  always  plentiful  in  the  water,  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer,  off  the  Alaskan  Peninsula,  along  ,    „   ^  ^ 

the  fishing  banks,  from  20  to  30  miles  distant  from  43^'"  •^"'^'  ** 

laud,  but  have  seldom  seen  them  at  much  greater 
distance  than  30  miles. 

We  first  find  the  seal  off  Cape  Flattery  in  January.    I  followed  the 
seal  up  the  coast  into  Bering  Sea,  where  we  ar-      ^,   ,  „ 
rived  the  last  of  June.  ^'""*  ^*<"'''«'  ^-  ^• 

Have  hunted  seal  between  Sitka  and  Cross  sounds.    They  first  ap- 
pear about  middle  of  this  mouth*  and  disappear      ,        „     , 
about  the  last  of  June.  ■^'"»*»  Gmdmen, p.  259. 

The  seals  are  found  off  the  coast  of  California  in  January  of  each 
year,  and  the  sealing  fleet  goes  along  with  them 
as  they  proceed  northward,  nevei  h)sing  tra<!k  of     e.M.  Greenleaf,p.32i. 
tliem  and  fisliing  every  good  day.     By  the  latter 
])art  of  June  fleet  and  seals  have  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Aleutian 
Island  grasses.   Pregnancy  is  now  far  advanced,  and  young  ones  taken 
from  their  dead  mother's  womb  have  lived  several  days  on  the  decks  of 
the  ships.    Tliose  that  I  caught  last  year — the  pups,  I  mean — were 
thrown  overboard. 

In  the  latter  part  of  March  a  few  fur-seal  usually  first  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  Prince  Willliam  Sound,  and  are  most 
plentiful  in  the  latter  part  of  April.     They  are  ^ieoUOregoroffetal.,p. 
mostly  large  males,  very  few  females  being  taken, 
and  those  only  towards  the  close  of  the  season,  in  the  latter  part  of 
aiay. 

First  seal  seen  and  taken  were  off  Cape  Flat-      ja$.  Griffin,  p.  433. 
tery,  about  April  15,  and  followed  the  seal  into 
Bering  Sea,  where  we  arrived  about  July. 

Fur  seals  were  first  met  off  Cape  Flattery  as  early  as  the  first  part  of 
the  month  of  January,  and  increased  b\  numbers 
until  the  early  part  of  June,  diminishing  again      a.  J.  Guild,  p.  2Sl. 
towards  the  latter  part  of  the  montli.    Their  mi- 

"April. 
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gratory  movement  is  from  the  souHiward  to  the  northward,  following 
the  general  trend  of  the  coast  line.  Tliey  first  approach  the  coast  eu 
ma.s.se  about  Cape  Flattery,  but  I  have  known  of  strag}j;lers  being  seen 
as  far  south  as  Coos  IJay.  The  vessels  in  which  I  sailed  followed  the 
seals  up  the  coast  of  Van<»uver  Island  as  far  north  as  Clayo(iuot 
Sound,  at  which  point  we  left  them  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  owing  to 
their  scarcity.  Other  and  laiger  vessels  followed  them  to  a  greater 
distance,  generally  goiug  up  into  Bering  Sea,  and  keeping  along  with 
the  main  herds. 

Q.  Have  you  any  experience  as  to  the  habits  of  the  fur-seals? — A. 
Not  any  more  than  they  seemed  to  emigrate  in 

Chas.G.Bagman,p.i3Si.  the  winter  and  go  north  in  the  .summer.  That 
is  all  I  know  of  their  habits.  I  have  never  seen 
them  out  of  the  water. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  year  do  you  generally  start  out  sealing  in  the 
Pacific  and  up  to  what  time  do  you  continue? — A.  From  the  1st  of 
February,  as  a  general  thing,  until  about  June,  on  the  coast.  Then  we 
used  to  go  in  the  Bering  Sea.  I  have  not  been  there  for  four  or  five 
years. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  year  are  the  seals  all  out  of  the  Pacific,  having 
gone  to  the  Bering  Sea? — A.  They  generally  leave  in  June.  You  don't 
see  but  very  few  after  June. 

I  do  not  remember  ever  having  seen  a  fur-seal  in  the  water  between 

the  Four  Mountain  Islands  and  Attn  Island.  The 

Chat.  J.  Hague,  p.  207.   main  body  of  the  fur-seal  herd  bound  to  and  from 

the  Pribilof  Islands  move  through  the  passes  of 

the  Fox  Islands,  Uniniak  on  the  east  and  the  West  Pass  of  Umnak  on 

the  we.st  being  the  limits  between  which  they  enter  Bering  Sea  in  any 

number.    1  do  not  know  through  what  passes  the  different  categories 

move  or  the  times  of  their  movements.     Earely  see  fur-seals  in  the 

Pacific  between  San  Francisco  and  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  passes. 

Have  hunted  fur-seal  in  a  canoe.    Have  had  my  hunting  lodge  on 

Dundas  Island  and  Nicholas  Bay,  and  hunt  seal 

Henry  Haldaue,  p.  281.  from  the  last  of  March  to  the  first  of  June  off 

Prince  of  Wales  Island,  in  Dixons  Entrance,  and 

Queen  Charlotte  Sound.    They  all  disappear-  about  June  1  on  theii-  way 

north. 

First  find  and  take  seal  in  January  off  Columbia  River.    They  are 
then  advancing  up  the  coast.     We    follow  them 
Martin  Sannon,p.U5.  uytji  tbey  enter  Bering  Sea  about  July  1st. 

Q.  Have  you  any  experience  as  to  the  habits  of  the  fur-seal? — A.  I 
have  been  catching  a  good  many  of  them.     I  don't 

H.  Harmsen,  p.  442.  know  much  about  their  habits.  You  mean  on  the 
coast? 

Q.  Yes;  their  general  habits  of  going  and  coming? — A.  Yes,  they 
generally  come  round  on  the  coast  about  a  week  before  Christmas  and 
up  until  about  the  middle  of  June,  when  they  leave  the  coastand  go 
north. 

(j.  What  time  of  the  year  do  you  generally  start  out  sealing  in  the 
Pacific,  and  up  to  what  time  do  you  continue? — A.  We  stai'tout  iibout 
New  Year's. 

Q.  What  time  do  you  come  in  again? — A.  About  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember or  October. 
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Q.  What  time  of  the  year  are  the  seals  practically  ont  of  the  Pacific, 
having  gone  to  the  Bering  Sea? — A.  About  the  middle  of  June. 

Q.  When  does  sealing  commence  in  the  Pacific  and  when  does  it 
end! — A.  Sealing  commences  in  the  Pacific  about 
the  1st  of  January  and  ends  about  the  last  of      '♦>»•  Henson,  p.  483. 
June. 

Q.  When  does  sealing  commence  in  the  Bering  Sea  and  when  does  it 
end  ? — A.  It  commences  in  the  Bering  Sea  about  the  1st  of  July  and 
ends  about  the  1st  of  November. 

Q.  Judging  by  the  direction  that  seals  were  traveling  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  during  your  experience,  where  do  you 
suppose  was  their  destination? — A.  They  go  north      Wm.  Benson,  p.  484. 
during  the  spring  of  the  year. 

Q.  When  does  sealing  commence  in  the  Pacific,  and  when  does  it 
end ! — A.  Sealing  commences  there  about  the  1st  Andrew  J.  Hoffman  p. 
of  January  and  ends  about  the  1st  of  June.  446.  ' 

Have  seen  and  taken  the  first  seal  off  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver 
Island  in  April.    The  seals  then  are  on  the  ad- 
vance up  the  coast.  K  Ho/itad,  p.  260. 

In  regard  to  the  migration  of  the  seal,  from  all  I  have  learned  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  seals  upon  leaving  the     r<   r    zr  j^  7 

Pribilof  Islands,  make  their  way  to  the  coast  of  503/'-  ^""P""'  ^"'•'-i'- 
California  and  Oregon  in  much  less  time  than  is 
generally  supposed.  The  females  and  young  leave  first,  commencing 
in  October.  The  younger  males  follow,  and  I  am  convinced,  join  aiul 
remain  with  the  females  until  they  return  to  the  islands,  although  it 
appears  that  they  do  not  haul  out  at  the  same  time  as  the  females. 
We  found  the  females,  yearlings,  and  two  year-olds  of  both  sexes  to- 
gether at  all  times.  I  have  been  told  by  seal  hunters  that  it  is  no  unusual 
thing  to  find  a  young  male  keeping  watch  near  a  sleeping  fenmle;  that 
when  but  two  seals  are  seen  together  one  is  a  young  male  and  o)ie  a 
female,  and  that,  if  either,  it  is  the  female  that  is  asleep. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  seals,  especially  males,  remain  on  the 
islands  well  into  the  winter.  According  to  the  statement  of  a  hunter 
who  was  on  bi)ard  at  the  time,  the  Brifish  schooner  BorealiH,  Hanson, 
master,  raided  Southwest  rookery  on  St.  Paul  Island  on  the  uigiit  of 
November  27,  1891,  and  took  480  seals,  which  would  indicate  that  at 
that  time  seals  were  still  plentiful  on  the  island. 

I  visited  the  Pribilof  Islands  about  Jatiuary  23,  1886,  in  command  of 
the  revenue  steamer  Rush,  and  was  told  that  a  "drive "had  been  made 
the  day  previous  to  our  arrival  and  1,000  seals  killed.  Quite  a  huge 
number  of  seals  were  on  the  rookeries  at  that  time — all  males  I  was 
told.  We  sailed  on  that  cruise  January  2  via  Puget  Sound  abpnt  Jan- 
nary  0.  During  the  passage  from  Puget  Sound  to  Unimak  I'ass,  after 
clearing  the  land  we  saw  fur-seals  nearly  every  day.  These  were  prob- 
ably some  of  the  last  to  leave  the  islands,  and  were  on  their  way  to  the 
American  coast  in  search  of  food  and  a  milder  climate.  Those  wliich 
left  earlier  were  already  upon  the  coast.  As  shown  by  the  affidavits  of 
the  sealers,  they  begin  to  take  seals  on  the  coast  of  California  in  Janu- 
ary. 

Old  bulls  are  rarely  seen  south  of  Cross  Sound,  while  W6  fbund  them 
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plentiful  and  apparently  in  peaceful  possession  of  a  liberal  supply  of 
red  rockfish  iibout  75  miles  off  Yakutat. 

As  the  cold  weather  approaches,  the  females  and  young  leave  Bering 
Sea,  and  about  two  months  later  appear  off  the  American  coast,  where 
they  find  a  genial  climat*  and  an  abundance  of  food.  They  appear  on 
the  coast  of  California  and  Oregon  simultaneously  with  the  smelt  and 
herring.  As  I  previously  reported,  we  learned  upon  our  arrival  at 
Astoria,  March  18,  that  the  smelt  had  come  and  gone;  that  they  were 
unusually  early  this  year.  We  were  tf)ld  by  the  scalers  off  the  coast  at 
that  time,  and  our  observations  confirmed  it,  that  the  seals  were  mov- 
ing north  unusually  early.  On  the  coast  of  Alaska  in  A]»ril  and  May, 
when  according  to  our  observations  and  the  testimony  of  the  Indians 
seals  are  most  plentiful,  we  found  the  bays  filled  with  herring,  smelt, 
and  eulachon. 

The  seals  commence  to  appear  in  the  Straits  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca 
about  the  1st  of  Ja'iuary  or  the  last  of  December 
AlfrtA  Irving,  p.  386.     and  come  and  go  to  the  middle  of  July.    The  gen- 
eral course  seemed  to  be  to  the  north,  and  by  the 
middle  of  June  the  grown  cows  were  most  all  gone,  but  the  younger 
ones  used  to  be  quite  plentiful  until  about  the  middle  of  July,  when 
they  would  also  disappear. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  year  do  you  generally  start  out  sealing  in  the 
Pacific  and  up  to  what  time  do  you  continue? — 
Gustave  Isaacson, p.  i39.  A.  In  the  middle  January  or  February. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  year  are  the  seals  all  out 
of  the  Pacific,  having  gone  to  the  Bering  Sea? — A.  About  the  latter 
part  of  June. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  year  do  you  generally  start  out  sealing  in  the 
Pacific,  and  uji  to  wli at  time  do  you  continue? — A. 
Frank  Johnson,  p.  Hi.  From  the  latter  ])art  of  January,  generally,  until 
the  latter  part  of  September;  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. 
Q.  What  time  of  the  year  are  the  seals  practically  out  of  the  Pacific, 
having  gone  to  the  Bering  Sea? — A.  I  always  found  them  very  scarce 
in  the  latter  part  of  June. 

SelwUh  Johnson,  p.  389.  Seals  appear  off  Cape  Flattery  in  December  and 
January  and  nearly  all  of  them  are  gone  by  the 
first  of  July. 

The  seals  first  make  their  apj)earance  about  the  middle  of  Apiil  off 
Sitka  Sound,  and  disapi)ear  about  July  1.    They 
P.Kahiktday,p.262.       are  then  on  their  way  up  the  coast. 

Do  not  kuowwhere  the  old  bulls  spend  the  winter,  anddo  not  know 

the  routes  the  fur-seal  herds  take  in  their  niigra- 

Saml.  Kahoorof,  p.  214.  tions  to  and   from  the  Commander  and  Pribilof 

islands;  neither  do  I  think  the  two  herds  come 

near  enough  together  in  these  latitudes  to  mix. 

P.  Kashevaroff,  p.  261.       First  seal  were  seen  off  Sitka  Sound  in  May 
by  me.    We  followed  the  seals  aa  far  as  Sand 
Point  on  Unger  Island. 
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In  the  winter  time  some  young  seal  frequent   P.  Kashevaroff,p.2G2. 
the  inside  passage. 

Have  always  hunted  them  in  Dixons   Entrance  and  off  Prince  of 
Wales  Island  between  March  and  June.     Hunt 
them  until  the  last  of  May,  when  the  seal  dis-    King  Kaakwa,  p.  295. 
appear,  going  north. 

Always  hunted  in  Dixons  Entrance  and  off  Prince  of  Wales  Islands 
in  May  and  June.     In  June  the  seal  all  go  up 
north.    They  come  in  March,  but  it  is  too  stormy   jim  Kasooh,  p.  296. 
to  hunt  tliem. 

Have  first  seen  seal  off  Sitka  Sound  about  Mike  Kethusduck,  p.  262. 
April  15.    They  all  disappear  by  the  last  of  June. 

I  usually  commence  the  voyage  near  the  coast  of  Califoriua  in  the 
early  part  of  January  and  continue  along  up  the 
coast,  following  the  herd  on  its  way  to  its  breed-    jas.  Kieman,  p.  450. 
ing  grounds  until  the  latter  part  of  June,  hunt- 
ing iril  the  way  and  entering  Bering  Sea  about  the  1st  of  July,  and 
remaining  in   those  waters  until  about  the  10th  or  15th  of  September. 

Have  hunted  fur-seal  for  twelve  seasons  off  Prince  of  Wales  Island. 
Have  always  Imnted  seal  a  month  and  a  half 
before  the  small  birds  hatch,  and  they  hatch  about   >/<«»•  Klonacket,  p.  283. 
June  1.    The  seal  all  go  north  about  this  time. 

Have  hunted  fur-seal  for  tliree  years  in  Dixons  Entrance  and  off 
Prince  of  Wales  Island  in  the  month  of  May. 
The   seal  all  leave  there  by  the  first  of  June;   Sobert  Eooko,  p.  296. 
think  they  go  north. 

Far-seals  usually  first  appear  in  Prince  William    Frank  Korth  p.  235. 
Sound  in  large  schools,  early  in  the  month  of  April. 

The  most  of  the  bulls  leave  the  island  in  September,  and  the  cows  in 
the  last  of  October  and  early  in  November,  and  the  pups  leave  in  No- 
vember; sometimes  when  the  weather  is  warm  a  few  seals  remain  until 
January  at  Northeast  Point  and  on  "  Sea  Lion  Kock." 

In  1890  we  killed  seals  at  botli  places  late  in  January,  and  we  seen 
seals  on  Sea  Lion  Rock  in  January,  1892.  I  have 
noticed  that  the  sesils  go  off  south  as  soon  as  the  Jacob  Kotchooten,  p.  131. 
beiM'h  becomes  i(;y,  and  wlieu  the  land  is  sur- 
rounde<l  by  drift  ice  the  seals  disappear  entirely.  I  do  not  know  where 
the  seals  go  to  when  they  leave  the  island,  but  I  do  think  they  come 
back  to  the  same  rookery  every  year. 

First  seen  and  taken  seal  off  Sitka  Sound;  about  the  middle  of  April 
ea<'h  year  they  make  their  appearance.    They  are 
tlien  working  northward  and  westward.  •^"''-  ^"""""f'.  P-  264. 

At  this  village  we  see  no  seals  in  the  spring,  but  late  in  the  fall,  in 
late  October,  we  go  out  in  f)nr  bidarkas  and  catch 
witli  spears  and  sometimes  guns  the  young  pups    ivan  Erukoff,p.  205. 
which  were  born  on  the  seal  islands  in  the  sum- 
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mef  and  are  now  going  soiitb.  We  do  not  nae  nets.  There  are  no  old 
seals  with  these  pups;  they  are  the  young  pups  that  are  driven  in  by 
by  the  strong  north  winds.  We  go  out  as  far  as  the  cape  at  the  moutli 
of  Maknshin  Bay  and  find  the  pups  here  and  there;  they  are  never 
together  in  great  numbers. 

When  the  seals  leave  the  islands  they  go  to  the  southward,  and  when 

they  come  back  in  the  spring  they  come  from  that 

Aggei  Kushen,  p.  130.    direction.    The  bulls  begin  to  leave   the  island 

about  the  middle  of  August,  and  most  of  them 

are  gone  by  the  middle  of  September.    The  cows  and  bachelors  leave 

in  November  and  the  pups  follow  or  go  with  the  cows.    When  the 

weather  is  good  a  number  of  seals  will  cling  to  the  beach  or  remain 

in  the  water  around  the  rookeries  until  December  and  sometimes  until 

late  in  January. 

Have  always  hunted  off  Sitka  Sound.  The  seals  generally  make 
their  api)earance  about  April  15  of  each  year. 

Oeo.  Lacheek, p.  2ei.  They  are  then  advancing  up  the  coast  and  disap- 
pear entirely  about  July  1. 

•    In  the  Victoria  vessels  we  started  in  to  hunt  fur  seals  oflF  Cape  Flat- 
tery in  February  both  years,  following  the  seals 
E.  L.  Latoson,  p.  221.     along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  Fair  Weather  ground. 
In  the  American  vessels  hunting  began  at  Sand 
Point  in  June,  and,  working  on  with  the  main  herd  from  that  vicinity, 
we  followed  the  seals  through  Unimak  Pass  into  liering  Sea. 

We  left  Vancouver  Island  on  the  1st  of  June,  and  on  the  9th  of  the 
same  month,  when  off  Baranoff  Island,  put  over  the  hunting  canoes 
for  the  first  time.  We  stayed  with  the  main  herd  of  the  seals  until 
the  26th  of  June,  following  them  along  the  coast  to  thevicinity  of  Cape 
St.  Elias,  where  we  left  them  aiul  stood  across  to  the  entrance  to  Aku- 
tan  Pass,  occasionally  taking  a  few  fur-seals. 

Sealing  operations  were  resumed  on  July  18  to  the  southward  of  the 

Fox  Islands,  and  on  the  2.'kl  we  entered  Bering 

Jas.  E.  Lennan,p.370.    Sea,  where  we  renuiined  fourteen  days,  at  the  end 

of  that  time  returning  to  Vancouver  Island,  which 

was  reached  on  the  28th  of  August. 

The  vessels  leave  port,  the  most  of  them  going  out  either  from  Vic- 
toria or  San  Francisco  in  the  early  spring,  and 
haao  Liebes,  p.  452.      commence  their  season's  work  off  Cape  Flattery 
in  April  or  the  early  part  of  May.    They  then  fol- 
low the  seals  upon  their  northward  passage  towards  Bering  Sea  and 
finally,  in  June  or  early  in  July,  into  those  waters,  killing  every  animal 
possible  as  they  go.    They  formerly  commenced  tlieir  voyages  still  fur- 
ther south  along  the  California  coast,  but  as  seals  have  become  scarticr, 
they  do  not,  in  the  last  year  or  two,  get  many  south  of  the  Oregon 
coast. 

The  first  seals  appear  in  the  strait  and  on  the  coast  about  the  last  of 

December  and  feed  along  the  coast,  and  seem  to 

Jamei  Ligkthotue, p.  SdO.ha  working  slowly  to  the  north,  until  about  the 

middle  of  June,  at  which  time  the  cows  are  pretty 

much  all  gone,  but  the  smaller  seals  remain  until  the  middle  of  July. 
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I  seldom  see  an  old  bull,  and  when  I  do  he  is  much  farther  from  land, 
and  it  is  early  in  the  season. 

The  seals  appear  off  the  coast  outside  of  the  heads  in  the  early  part 
of  January.     They  are  traveling    all  the   time 
north,  and  from  that  time  on  to  June  they  are    fVUliam  H.  Long,  p.  457, 
traveling  towards  the  Bering  Sea. 

Q.  When  does  sealing  commence  in  the  Pacific  and  when  does  it 
end! — A.  It  commences  about  the  1st  of  January 
and  ends  about  the  last  of  June.  Charles  Lutjens,  p.  458. 

Q.  When  does  sealing  commence  in  the  Bering 
Sea  and  when  does  it  end? — A.  Sealing  commences  in  the  Bering  Sea 
about  the  5th  of  July  and  ends  about  the  middle  of  September. 

Q.  Judging  by  the  direction  that  seals  were  traveling  in  the  sprJTig 
of  the  year,  during  your  experience,  where  do  yon  suppose  was  their 
destination? — A.  The  Bering  Sea. 

First  seal  were  taken  off  Cape  Flattery  about    George  McJlpine,p.  266. 
the  middle  of  February.     We  followed  them  up 
the  coast  as  far  as  Mount  Edgecumbe. 

Have  hunted  from  San  Francisco  to  Kadiak.    j.  d.  McDonald,  p.  266. 
First  start  U>  hunt  about  the  last  of  March.    They 
are  constantly  on  the  move  up  the  coast. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  pups  migrate 
with  their  elders  down  through  the  passes  between 
the  islands  of  the  Aleutian  Archipelago  into  the  h.  H.  Molntyrep.  42. 
North  Pacific,  and  are  found  at  any  time  during 
the  winter  months  east  of  longitude  170o  west  and  north  of  latitude  35° 
north.  Toward  spring  they  appear  in  increasing  numbers  off  the  coasts 
of  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  and  as  the  season  advances 
still  farther  north  along  the  British  Columbia  and  Alaska  coasts  in 
March  and  April;  thence  westerly  in  May  and  June  and  July  until 
they  reappear  in  Bering  Sea.  The  course  pursued  by  the  seals  in  their 
migration  is,  to  some  extent,  a  matter  of  conjecture,  and  the  knowl- 
edge ui><>n  which  evidence  is  given  concerning  it  can  not  of  course  be 
based  upon  actual  personal  cognizance  by  any  one  man  of  all  the  facts 
from  which  tlie  ^inclusion  is  reached;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  I  have  no 
doubt,  as  accurately  stated  in  this  paragraph  as  is  warranted  by  any 
series  of  observations. 

Tlie  pups  which  I  have  so  far  followed  in  their  first  niigratory  round, 
now  appear  as  "  yearlings."  They  spend  perhaps  the  greater  por- 
tion of  their  time,  the  second  summer,  in  the  water,  until  the  latter 
])art  of  August  and  Septeraber,-when  they  come  upon  the  land,  both 
sexes  herding  together  indiscriminately.  Tliey  are  not  at  this  time,  nor 
are  their  elders,  particularly  timid.  Upon  tlie  near  approach  of  a  human 
form  they  start  toward  the  water,  but  generally  stop  and  look  about 
them,  unless  closely  followed,  withcmt  any  indication  of  fear,  and  leis- 
urely proceed  to  the  beach,  or  again  lie  down  upon  the  sand  or  rocks. 
The  same  demeanor  in  the  water,  when  about  the  islands,  as  they  calmly 
float  ujwn  the  surface  until  a  boat  is  almost  upon  tiiem  before  they 
awaken  to  any  sense  of  danger,  seems  to  indicate  that  they  feel  at  home 
on  and  about  the  islands. 

They  again  migrate  southward  for  the  second  time,  upon  the  approach 
1^  B  s 
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of  cold  weather,  going  a  little  earlier  than  in  the  preceding  year,  make 
the  same  round,  and  return  to  the  isiands  as  "two  year  olds"  in  .June 
or  July.  Now  the  sexes  separate,  the  females  going  upon  tlie  breed- 
ing grounds,  where  they  are  fertilized  before  the  old  male  leaves  the 
island  in  August.  •  •  •  After  coitus  on  shore  the  young 
female  goes  off  to  the  feeding  grounds  or  remains  on  or  about  the 
beaches,  disporting  on  the  laud  or  in  the  water,  as  her  inclination  may 
lead  her.  The  male  of  tlie  same  age  goes  upon  tlio  "  hauling  grounds" 
back  of  or  beside  the  rookeries,  where  he  remains  the  greater  part  of  the 
time,  if  unmolested,  until  nearly  the  date  of  his  next  migration.  Here 
he  has  only  the  native  islander's  club  to  fear,  which,  in  tlie  best  inter- 
ests of  commerce,  should  not  be  used  on  him  until  the  following  year. 

After  the  third  migration  the  female  returns  to  the  breeding  grounds 
to  be  delivered  other  first  pup,  and  the  male  couies  again  to  the  haul- 
ing grounds,  but,  as  a  whole,  considerably  earlier  than  lie  did  wlien  2 
years  old.  Here  he  remains  pretty  constantly,  if  he  escapes  the  club, 
until  the  beginning  of  the  rutting  season,  when  his  instincts  lead  him 
to  stay  much  of  the  time  in  the  water  adjacent  to  the  breeding  grounds 
through  which  the  females  are  i)assing  from  and  to  the  rookeries,  or 
when  allowed  by  the  older  non-breeders,  to  coquette  with  the  females 
upon  the  beach  stones  awash  at  the  edge  of  the  water. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  migrations  are  about  the  same  as  the  third.  The 
female  has  already  become  a  yearly  producer  of  a  si;igle  offspring,  and 
the  nonproducing  male  is,  in  each  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  respect- 
ively, contributing  a  decreasing  number  of  skins  for  market,  and  gain- 
ing size  and  strength  to  enable  him,  when  G  or  7  years  old,  to  usurp 
the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  some  old  male  whose  days  of  useful- 
ness are  numbered.  This  change  is  not  effected  without  sanguinary 
conflicts. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  year  do  you  generally  start  out  sealing  in  the 
Pacific? — A.  I  have  varied  always  from  the  llth 
Alex.  McLean,  p.  436.    of  January  until  the  llth  of  February. 

Q.  When  do  you  call  the  season's  catch  over! — 
A.  About  the  llth  of  September;  probably  a  month  later.  I  usually 
get  back  about  the  llth  of  Sei)tember. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  year  are  the  seals  aU  out  of  the  Pacific,  having 
gone  to  the  Bering  Sea?  What  months? — A.  To  my  knowledge  they 
would  go  into  the  Bering  Sea  after  the  20th  of  June. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  yestr  do  you  generally  start  out  sealing  in  the 

Pacific,  and  up  to  what  time  do  you  continue? — 

Daniel  McLean,  p.  443.  A.  I  start  out  about  the  15th  of  December  and 

stay  out  until  about  the  1st  of  October. 
Q.  What  time  of  the  year  are  the  seals  practically  all  out  of  the 
Pacific,  having  gone  to  the  Bering  Sea? — A.  About  the  15th  of  June. 
Not  all,  but  the  body  of  them. 

He  states  that  fur-seal  are  rarely  seen  in  Barclay  Sound,  and  are 
usually  found  oft"  the  coast  at  a  distance  of  from 

John  Margathe,  p.  308.  5  to  15  miles.  They  are  found  in  clear  wat«r,  and 
never  close  the  land. 

The  seal  first  make  their  appearance  in  March 
FredenckMason,p.7»i.  off  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  and  leave  about  the 
middle  of  June. 
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I  believe  the  seals  come  to  the  islands  from  the  southward,  and  when 
they  leave  in  November  or    December  they  go 
southward  through  the  passes  of  the  Aleutian  Isl-    S.  Melovidov,  p.  147. 
ands  and  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

When  they  do  leave  the  island  they  go  southward  and  pass  once 
more  through  the  passes  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  ^^^,^^^  Melovedoff  v  144 
and  out  into  the  North  Pacific  Ocean.  ■"'^' 

The  only  seals  taken  by  the  natives  of  this  place  [TJnalaska]  are  the 
this  season's  pups  that  go  through  the  passes  dur- 
ing the  period  between  the  last  of  October  and    s.  Meinvidoff  and  D.  SaU 
the  last  of  November.    The  northerly  winds  bring  amaioff,  p.  209. 
them  in  the   direction   of  this   harbor,  and   the 
natives  go  out  in  their  bidarkas  and  spear  and  shoot  them  for  food. 
Sometimes  we  find  old  male  seals  with  them,  but  we  dare  not  attack 
them  in  the  bidarka.     The  mothers  are  not  with  them,  and  there  are 
usually  no  seals  of  older  age  with  them.     They  are  the  weaker  of  the 
pups,  the  stronger  <mes  going  on  through  the  passes.     No  old  seals 
haul  out  on  shore  here. 

The  seal  hunting  commences  in  March  and  ends  about  the  middle  of 
June.    The  seal  are  constantly  going  north  dur- 
ing that  time.     •     •     *     I  have  seen  a  few  fur-    Amos  Mill,  p.  285. 
seals  in  the  waters  near  Prince  of  Wales  Island 
in  the  months  of  May  and  June. 

Start  the  season  off  (Jocks  Inlet.  The  first  seals    „  _  „.„        .^ 
are  seen  about  May.  ^-  ^-  ^'"'^'  ^-  223- 

Am  at  present  hunter  on  the  schooner  Henry  Dennis.    First  hunted 
seals  oft'  the  Farallone  Islands  in  February,  and 
followed  them  up    the  coast  into  Bering  Sea,    o.  E.  Miner,  p.  i66. 
which  they  enter  about  the  10th  of  July.    I  think 
the  seals  are  constantly  on  the  move  up  the  coast. 

The  fur-seals  usually  appear  about  Cooks  Inlet  MetryMonin,etal.p.225. 
early  in  the  month  of  May. 

Q.  When  does  sealing  commence  in  the  Pacific,  and  when  does  it 
end? — A.  It  commences  about  the  1st  of  January 
and  ends  about  the  last  of  June.  ^'^'"'*^  Mormu,  p.  468. 

Q.  When  does  sealing  commence  in  Bering  Sea  and  when  does  it 
end  ? — A.  It  commences  about  the  1st  of  July  and  ends  about  the  Ist 
of  November. 

Q.  Judging  by  the  direction  the  seals  were  traveling  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  during  your  experience,  where  do 
you  supi)ose  was  their  destination  ? — A.  The  Ber-    Frank  Moreau,  p.  469. 
ing  Sea. 

The  Alaska  ftir-seal  is  migiatory,  leaving  the  Pribilof  Islands  in 
early  winter,  going  southward  into  the   Pacific 
and  returning  again  in  May,  June,  and  July  to    X.  F.  Morgan,  p.  61. 
said  islands. 
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From  the  islands  the  pup  with  his  feUows  goes  soutliwaid,  passing 
through  the  passes  between  the  Aleutian  Islands, 

T.  F.  Morgan,  p.  62.  and  holds  its  course  still  south  till  lost  sight  of  iu 
the  oeean.  From  this  time  until  the  herd  renp- 
pears  off  the  Californian  coast  their  course  is  a  matter  of  belief;  but 
from  information  of  sea  captains  of  coas'^ing  vessels  who  have  sailed 
during  the  winter,  seals  during  December  and  the  first  part  of  January 
are  found  heading  southeastwardly  toward  the  Californian  coast.  In 
January  and  February  they  begin  to  appear  along  that  coast;  then 
turning  northward  they  proceed  along  the  coast,  reaching  Vancouver 
Island  about  March,  the  Southern  Alaska  coast  in  April  and  May,  and 
in  June  the  herd  reenters  Bering  Sea  and  proceeds  again  to  their  island 
home.  It  is  impossible  to  state  the  course  or  exact  time  of  migration 
with  conii)lete  accuracy,  but  this  course  here  designated  I  believe  to  be 
approximately  correct.  The  pups  which  left  the  island  the  year  before 
have  now  become  "  yearlings,"  the  males  and  females  herding  together 
indiscriminately  and  not  coming  on  shore  until  some  time  in  August  or 
September;  they  also  leave  the  islands  a  little  earlier  than  the  first 
year  and  make  the  same  course  of  migration  as  before.  On  their  sec- 
ond return  to  the  island  as  "two-year-olds"  the  sexes  separate,  the  fe- 
males going  on  the  breeding  rookeries  where  they  are  fertilized  by  the 
bulls,  and  the  males  hauling  up  with  the  nonbreeding  males,  called 
"  bachelors,"  on  the  so-called  "  hauling  grounds."  The  "  two-year- 
olds  "  again  migrate  southward  over  the  same  course  as  formerly.  On 
their  return  to  the  islands  the  female  goes  again  to  the  breeding  rook- 
eries and  there  brings  forth  her  first  pup.  From  this  time  forward  she 
increases  the  seal  herd  by  one  pup  annually,  and  the  male  of  the  same 
age  is  on  the  hauling  grounds  and  is  now  l  )usidered  of  a  killable  age. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  migrations  are  practically  the  same  as  the  third. 

Matthew  Morris,  p.  286.  First  took  the  seal  off  this  island  [Prince  of 
Wales]  in  May. 

The  seal  first  come  into  Dixons  Entrance  in  March.  The  weather  is 
bad  during  that  month,  and  I  do  not  hunt  them 

Naihtou,  p.  298.  j^  canoes.    The  seal  are  constantly  on  the  move, 

north. 

Always  hunted  fur-seal  between  March  and  June.    They  make  their 

appeijirance  in  March  in  Dixons  Entrance,  but  at 

Smith  Natch,  p.  298.       that  time  of  the  year  the  weather  is  so  bad  we 

can't  hnnt  them.     May  is  the  best  time  to  hunt 

them,  because  the  weather  is  always  good.    They  all  disappear  in  June 

and  go  north  up  the  coast — I  think,  to  have  their  pups. 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  hunted  seal  in  Dixons  Entrance  and  off"  Queen 

Charh)ttes  Islands.    Always  hunted  during  April 

Dan.  Nathlan,  p.  286.    j^^j   jyj.^y      j„  j^„g  the "  seal  all  leave,   going 

north. 

Hunt  in  Dixons  Entrance  and  Queen  Charlotte  Sound.  The  seal 
make  their  appearance  the  last  of  March  and  dis- 

j0t.  Aetshkaith.p.  287.  appear  the  Ist  of  June,  aud  I  hunt  them  during 
that  time. 
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We  first  discover  seals  on  tlieir  way  to  the 
breertiiig  grouuds  in  January  and  February,  off  A'Je»  AeJoon,  j..  470. 
Cai)e  Race. 

I  observed  that  the  fur-seals  usually  commence  to  move  through  both 
the  East  and  West  Passes  of  Umnak  into  Bering 
Sea  about  the  last  of  May,  the  majority  enter  in  Arthur  Xewman,  p.  210. 
the  latter  part  of  June,  while  very  few  are  to  be 
seen  moving  north  after  the  middle  of  July.    The  seals  going  north 
through  these  passes  are  mostly  females  and  young  bachelors ;  very  few 
bulls  go  that  way.    The  natives  first  reported  fur-seals  moving  south 
through  the  same  passes  about  the  1st  of  October.    The  majority'  pass 
into  the  Pacific  between  the  20th  of  October  and  the  first  of  November, 
while  the  last  ones  are  usually  observed  about  the  25th  of  November. 
The  seals  moving  south  are  gray  pujjs,  and  medium-sized  seals,  the  for- 
mer in  the  majority.     I  can  not  distinguish  the  sex  of  fur-seals  in  the 
water. 

Seals  leaving  the  Bering  Sea  via  the  Western  Passes  are  generally 
seen  moving  steadily  towards  the  soutli  during  northerly  and  north- 
westerly weather,  but  veiy  rarely  before  a  northeasterly  wind.  I  think 
a  somewhat  larger  portion  of  the  seal  herd  moves  through  the  East  Pass 
of  Umnak  than  through  the  We.st  Pass.  The  ijroportions  of  pups,  etc., 
are  about  the  same,  however.    •    *     • 

While  sailing  between  San  Francisco  and  Unalaska  I  never  saw  a 
fur-seal  in  the  water  between  sight  of  the  highland  of  the  Aleutians  and 
San  Francisco,  but  close  to  the  Fox  Islands  generally  fell  in  with 
plenty  of  them.  I  never  saw  a  fur-seal  in  the  water  between  Amukta 
Pass  and  Attn  Island. 

Fur-seals  are  very  little  known  at  Atka  and  Attn,  and  it  is  my  be- 
lief that  the  farthest  west  the  main  herd  moves 
to  and  from  Bering  Sea  is  thiough  the  Four  Moun-    Arthur  Newman,  p.  2il, 
tain  Islands  Pass. 

The  seal  always  come  here  before  the  birds  begin  to  sing  very  much, 
and  they  are  all  gone  when  the  salmon  berries 
get  ripe,  which  I  think  is  between  the  mouths  of  Ntkla-ah,p.  288. 
March  and  July.     *     *    * 

About  the  time  the  wild  geese  are  fljdng  north  the  seals  are  most 
plentiful. 

We  commenced  hunting  outside  of  Cape  Cook,  about  5  miles  from 
shore,  and  hunted  from  there  up  to  Unamak  Pass, 
in  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  entered  the  Bering   John  OUen,  p.  i7i. 
Sea  about  the  5th  of  June,  and  was  ordered  out 
of  the  sea  the  19th  of  June. 

Seals  first  appear  off  Cape  Flattery  about  the  Ist  of  January,  and 
pass  on  up  the  coast  and  begin  to  disappear  in 
June,  the  old  cows  leaving  first,  and  about  the    o»ly,p.d9i. 
last  of  June  they  are  all  gone. 
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My  observation  on  this  coast  is,  that  the  young  seals  are  nearest  to 

land  and  the  cow  seals  have  a  course  some  farther 

Wm.  Parker,  p.  344.      out.     The  bulls  are  still  farther  out  and  much 

more  scattered  and  shy.    The  seals  lay  around  off' 

the  coast  of  California  and  north  of  there  until  early  in  February,  when 

they  commence  to  work  slowly  along  up  the  coast  and  enter  Bering  Sea 

in  June  and  July.    Their  habits  in  this  respect  are  well  known  to  the 

hunters. 

The  seals  first  appear  in  this  vicinity  about  the  Ist  of  January,  and 
pass  along  up  the  coast  in  June  and  July.    The 

Wilson  Parker,  p.  392.  COWS  most  all  disappear  in  June  and  the  younger 
seals  a  little  later. 

I  do  not  know  at  what  times  or  by  what  routes  the  seal  herds  move 
to  and  from  the  Bering  Sea;  have  heard  old  hunt- 

Mlaret  Prokopief,  p. 216.  ers  say  the  Commander  Islands  lierd  used  to  pass 
close  to  the  western  shores  of  these  islands  on 
their  way  north. 

I  have  found  that  seals  appear  off  the  Farralone  Islands  about  Christ- 

^  mas,  off  British  Columbia  in  March,  off  Yakutat 

W.  Soierte,  p.  241.  ^^^  ^j^^jj  15^,1. 

Beginning  at  Cooks  Inlet,  in  the  spring,  we  find  seals  off  the  inlet 
in  May  traveling  westward  along  the  coast  to- 

Win.  Rohde,  p.  225.  ^^j.^  ^^^  Bej.jng  g^j^^ 

Adolphut  Sayert,  p.  473.  We  commenced  to  seal  from  the  Cordell  Banks 
off  the  coast  of  California  right  up  to  the  Bering 
Sea. 

At  the  time  my  book  was  written  the  regular  migratory  habits  of  the 
animals  were  not  as  well  understood  in  respect  to 

C.  M.  Scammon.  p.  474.  the  routes  of  migration  as  they  are  now,  and 
naturalists  always  commence  their  description 
with  the  arrival  of  the  different  classes  of  seals  at  the  northern  breed- 
ing grounds,  begining  with  the  "  bulls  "  in  the  early  spring,  following 
them  with  tlie  "cows"  and  "  bachelors  "  at  a  later  date,  and  then  tak- 
ing up  the  birth  and  development  of  the  young.  This,  I  think,  resulted 
from  our  ignorance  of  wliere  they  si)ent  the  winter  months.  Now  it  is 
well  known  that  the  Pribilof  seals  work  their  way  down  to  the  coasts 
of  California,  Oregon,  and  British  Columbia,  and  go  north  again  in  the 
spring;  and  that  the  Commander  Islands  herd  migrates  down  the  Asi- 
atic coast,  the  two  herds  keeping  apart  from  each  other.  I  held  this 
opinion  many  years  ago,  as  is  shown  by  my  letter  to  the  honorable 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  written  August  30,  I8(i!),  as  follows,  and  later 
observations  and  reading  have  confirmed  my  conclusions: 

"  San  Francisco,  Cal., 

"  August  30, 1869. 
"  Sir  :  Wliile  on  the  station  at  Puget  Sound  frequent  opportunities 
offered  to  observe  the  habits  of  the  fur  seals. 

"  I  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  those  seen  oft'  the  mouth  of 
Juan  de  Fuca  Strait  were  a  portion  at  least  of  the  great  herds  that  make 
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theii'  annual  visits  to  the  islands  of  St.  George  and  St.  Paul,  Bering 
Sea. 

"  Since  my  return  to  this  city  I  have  gathered  further  information 
which  convinces  me  that  beyond  question  the  seals  passing  the  mouth 
of  the  strait  during  tlie  months  of  Marcli,  April,  and  a  part  of  May 
resort  to  the  above  named  islands  to  bring  forth  their  young,  as  nearly 
all  the  females  (and  no  otiiers  are  caught)  taken  by  tlie  Indians  at  this 
point  have  foetuses  in  tliem  that  to  all  appearances  would  be  brought 
forward  on  their  arrival  at  their  northeru  summer  haunt." 

I  have  no  doubt  the  northern  seals  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  spread  over 
a  very  wide  extent  of  the  North  Pacific  in  winter. 
They  are  occasionally  seen  far  off  from  land,  but    c.  M.  Scammon,p.  475. 
are  much  more  numerous  within  soundings. 

Have  hunted  seal  off  Sitka  Sound,  where  they  first  make  their  ap- 
pearance about  April  15,  and  remain  in  greater 
or  less  numbers  till  the  last  of  June.  Martin  SiHgay,p.  268. 

Seal  first  make  their  appearance  about  April  15   jack  Sitka,p.  268. 
off  Sitka  Sound,  and  disappear  about  July. 

Always  hunted  seal  in  Dixons  Entrance  and  off  Prince  of  Wales 
Island,  and  hunted  them  each  year  from  March  to 
June.    The  seal  all  leave  about  Juue  1,  to  go  north    Thomas  Skowl,  p.  300. 
and  have  their  pups,  I  think. 

We  commence  hunting  when  the  geese  begin  to  fly  and  hunt  for  a 
month  and  a  half    The  geese  commence  to  fly 
about  the  last  of  April.  ^«o'''«  Skulika,  p.  290. 

Have  seen  and  taken  seal  off  Cape  Flattery  in  March.     They  are 
constantly  advancing  up  the  coast.     I  followed 
them  into  Bering  Sea,  where  they  arrive  about    Fred.  Smith, p.  3i9. 
July  Ist. 

First  seal  seen  and  taken  by  me  were  off  the  Columbia  River  in 
January  and  February.    The  seal  at  time  were    „„ 
traveling  north.  WMtam  H.  Smtth,p.  478. 

I  do  not  know  much  about  the  particular  habits  of  the  seals  except 
that  they  go  north  in  summer  and    south  in 
winter.  Cyrui  Stephens,  p.  480. 

First  struck   the  seal  off  the  Columbia  River  about  February  1. 
Follow  the  seal  up  the  coast  into  Bering  Sea, 
which  they  enter  early  in  July.  '^'"''"''  •S''«^'«»''.i''  3«- 

Q.  When  does  sealing  commence  in  the  Pacific,  and  when  does  it 
end? — A.  It  begins  the  1st  of  January,   up  to 
al)ont  tllf,  1st  of  July,  Oustare  Siiiidrall,  p.  480. 

(■i.  When  d(K's  sealing  commence  in  the  Bering 
Sea,  and  what  date  does  it  end  f — A.  From  the  15th  of  July  until  the 
Ist  of  November. 
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Q.  Judging  by  the  direction  that  seals  were  traveling  during  your 

experience,  wliere  do  you  suppose  was  their  desti- 

Gu»/oi!e<Sun<Ii'o{/,p.  481.  nation? — A.  I  (rail  not  tell  their  destination,  but  I 

should  judge  they  went  south  in  the  Ml  from  15 

to  500  miles  offshore,  and  iu  the  spring  they  travel  to  the  northward 

from  5  to  100  miles  offshore. 

Have  first  seen  ajid  killed  seal  off  Sitka  Sound 
M.Thlkahdaynahkee,  p.^ly,,^^  ^p^-jl  jg^  .j„j  disappear  entirely  about 

July  1. 

The  hunters  follow  the  seal  from  south  of  San  Francisco,  where  they 
begin  to  take  them  in  February  until  tliey  enter 

W.  Thomas, p.  i85.  Bering  Sea.    The  seal  are  constantly  on  the  ad- 

vance up  the  coast  from  the  time  they  first  appear. 

Seal  have  been  seen  and  taken  on  the  coast  by  me  from  the  10th  of 

Ajnil  till  the  4th  of  July.    At  the  beginning  of 

diarlieTlaksaian, p. 270.  the  season  they  are  plentiful,  but  scarce  at  the 

close  of  the  season.    They  are  constantly  going 

north  along  the  coast. 

Jno.  c.  Tolman,  p.  222.  The  seal  are  taken  off  Kadiak  Island  about  the 
Ist  of  June. 

Took  seal  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Yakutat.  First  seal  were  seen 
and  caught  last  year  off  Sitka  Sound  and  last  year 

Peter  Treariheit,  p.  271.  off  Salisbury  Sound  in  April  and  May.  The  seal 
are  working  to  westward  all  the  time. 

John  Tysum,  p.  394.  Seals  appear  on  the  coast  about  the  last  of  De- 

cember, and  they  are  nearly  all  gone  up  north  by 
the  middle  of  July.     •    •    • 

The  cow  seals  leave  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Flattery  sooner  than  the 
young  seals  do,  and  are  almost  all  goue  iu  June;  but  I  have  killed 
young  ones  as  late  as  July. 

James  Unatajim,  p.  271.      The  first  seal  make  their  appearance  on  this 
coast  off  Sitka  Souud.     They  are  then  advaucing 
up  the  coast. 

George  Uther,  p.  291.  The  seals  at  this  time  [May  10th]  of  year  are 
always  going  north. 

Eudolph  Walton,  p.  272.      Have  seen  and  taken  seal  from  the  middle  of 
April  to  the  middle  of  May.    They  are  on  their 
way  north  at  that  time. 

First  seal  are  seen  and  taken  by  mo  off  Srtka  Sound.  When  I  was 
a  boy  seal  came  into  the  sound  very  close,  but 

Charlie  Wank,  p.  273.  now  I  have  to  go  a  long  ways  to  get  them.  Seal  do 
not  stop  off  the  souud  long,  but  are  constantly  ou 
the  move  north  and  west. 
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The  seals  appear  in  these  waters  late  in  April  and  increase  in  num- 
bers until  the  latter  part  of  May,  and  then  grad- 
ually decrease  in  numbers  until  about  the  15th  of  m.  l.  Waahbum,  p.  488. 
July,  when  they  all  disappear. 

The  seals  first  appeared  about  the  cape  the  last  of  December,  and 
the  grown  females  all  leave  for  the  north  in  June; 
but  we  kill  some  of  the  younger  seals  up  to  the    Tfatkiiis,  p.  395. 
middle  of  July,  and  then  they  leave.    I  have  not 
caught  any  gray  pups  this  year,  and  have  never  hunted  seals  in  the 
Bering  Sea. 

Leaving  the  islands  late  in  the  fall  or  in  early  winter,  on  account  of 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  they  journey  south-, 
ward  through  the  passes  of  the  Aleutian  Archi-   Daniel  Webster,  p.  180. 
l»elago  to  the  coast  of  California,  Oregon,  and 
Washington,  and,  gradually  working  their  way  back  to  Bering  Sea,  they 
again  come  up  on  the  rookeries  soon  after  the  ice  disappears  from  the 
shores  of  the  islands;  and  my  observation  leads  me  to  believe  that  they 
select,  as  near  as  possible,  the  places  they  occupied  the  year  before. 

I  first  took  seal  off  Sitka  Sound  during  the  montlf  of  March.    Have 
done  my  sealing  all  this  year  between  Cape  Edg- 
cumbeand  Cross  Sound.  P-  S.  WHUenhiUer,p.27i. 

Seals  begin  to  appear  on  the  coast  the  latter  part  of  December,  and 
they  are  almost  all  gone  by  the  10th  of  July.     The 
cows  appear  to  leave  for  the  northward  earlier    Charley  White,  p.  396. 
than  the  younger  ones. 

About  the  1st  of  June  the  seal  disappear  from   Billy  Williams,  p.  300. 
Dixons  Entrance  and  go  north. 

The  deponent  resided  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years  during  the  time  his  firm  was  engaged  in 
whaling  and  sealing  as  above  stated;  during  that  C.  A.  Williams,  p.  5Z9. 
time  he  was  broiiglit  in  contact  with  many  mas- 
ters of  vessels  and  other  sea  faring  men,  who  made  frequent  voyages 
between  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  Puget  Sound,  and  he  learned  from 
them  that  during  the  months  of  November  and  December  they  occa- 
sionally encountered  schools  or  "  pods  "  of  seals  moving  from  north 
towards  the  h)wer  coast  ot  California;  he  himself  in  one  of  his  voyages 
in  tlie  montli  of  November,  saw  such  "  pods;"  and  from  these  facts  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  seals  which  frequent  and  have  their 
home  on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  he  is  satisfied  that  the  herd  of  said 
islands  confine  theii-  migration  to  the  waters  of  the  American  side  of 
tlie  ocean,  and  that  when  they  leave  the  islands  they  go  through  the 
passes  oftlie  Aleutian  Islands  U)  the  coast  of  southern  California,  and 
thence  along  up  the  coast  again  to  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

The   seal   all   disai)pear  ofi"  Piince  of  Wales   Pied.  WiUan, p.  301. 
Island  in  June;  I  don't  know  where  they  go,  but 
think  they  go  north. 

Seals  first  appear  off'  Cape  Flattery  about  the  last  of  December. 
The  cows  seem  to  leave  first,  and  in  .July  nearly 
all  of  the  seals  have  disappeared.  Wispoo,p.  397. 
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First  seal  are  seen  and  taken  by  me  about  the  middle  of  April  of 
each  year.    There  are  more  or  less  of  them  on  the 
Michael   Wootkoot,  p.  coast  till  the  Ist  of  July.    First  part  of  the  season 
274.  they  are  plentiful,  but  towards  the  last  they  be- 

come scarce.     During  the  above-mentioned  i)eri()d 
the  seal  are  on  the  move  to  the  westward. 
Have  hunted  fur-seals  the  last  two  years  in  Dixons  Entrance  and 
around    the  Prince  of   Wales   Island,   between 
Silly  Teltachy,  p.  302.    March  and  June.    The  seal  leave  here  in  June 
and  go  north. 

Have  always  hunted  in  Dixons  Entrance  and  off  Prince  of  Wales 

Island.    The  seal  make  their  appearance  in  March 

Hastings  Tethnmc,  p.  and  disappear  iu  June,  going  north.    The  reason 

302.  we  don't  hunt  the  seal  in  March  is  that  the  weather 

is  so  bad  we  can  not  go  oiit  in  oui-  canoes.    We 

consider  May  the  best  month  for  fur-seal  hunting. 

Begin  to  hunt  seal  off  San  Francisco  in  February,  and  followed  them 
up  tlie  coast  as  far  as  Shumakin  Islands,  which 
Alf.  Tohanseii,  p.  368.    we  reached  the  last  of  June.    The  seal  all  disap- 
'     peared  from  there  at  this  time. 

Paul  Young,  p.292.  Seal   make    their    appearance   oft"   Prince  of 

Wales  Islands  in  April. 

Always  hunted  in  Dixons  Entrance  and  off  Piince  of  Wales  Is- 
land.   The  seal  all  disappear  about  the  1st  of 
Walter  Young,  p.  303.     j,jjjg  ^^^^  ^^  J^^J.^•^^^  i  ^jj;,,!- 

The  cow  seals  are  the  tirst  to  leave  the  coast,  but  the  young  seals 

stay  longer  here,  and  are  not  all  gone  until  in 
Hiih  Yulla,  p.  398.  j^j-L^        ^  ' 

I  do  not  know  through  what  passes  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  the  fur- 
seal  herds  move  into  the  Bering  Sea,  nor  at  what 
Pud  Zaotchnoi,  p.  213.    time  they  do  so.     I  have  seen  so  fesv  fur-seals,  and 
never  any  but  a  few  scattering  gray  pups,  that  I 
am  unable  to  form  auy  ideas  regarding  the  decrease  of  the  lur-seal 
species. 

The  seals  first  appear  off  tlie  cape  about  Christinas,  but  do  not  come 
in  the  straits  now  like  they  used  to,  and  they  are 

Thoi.  Zolnoktjp.  399.  very  sliy  and  wild.  They  appear  to  be  passingto 
the  northward, up  the  coast,  and  in  July  are  all 
gone. 

MANNER  OF  TRATELINO. 
^  Page  125  of  The  Case. 

From  their  habits  in  the  water  the  seals  are  known  as  "jumpers" 

or  "  breachers  "  when   they  are  moving  through 

A.  B.  .ilexandtr,  p.  355.  the  water,  "  rollers"  when  they  are  lying  idle  on 

the  surface  and  moved  by  every  wave,  "  tinners" 

whenu  they  are  resting  and  linning  themselves  with  their  iin.s,  and 
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"  sleepers  "  when  they  are  asleep  on  the  smooth  water  and  can  be  ap- 
proached to  within  close  range. 

In  those  days  there  were  a  great  many  seals  in 
the  water,  and  they  would  go  in  bands  of  15  or  20    Bowa-chup,  p.  376. 
together. 

When  the  seals  are  asleep  on  the  water  they  lie  on  their  backs  with 
the  fore  flippers  sticking  up  and  held  close  to  the 
head.  Tliey  always  lay  with  the  head  toward  the  iFHHam  Brennan,  p.  359. 
wind,  the  flippers  being  spread  out  and  acting  as 
sails  to  keep  them  steady  in  the  water,  making  it  hard  for  a  boat  to 
approach  them  when  they  are  awake,  because  the  noise  of  the  oars  is 
carried  to  them.  If  a  boat  comes  upon  them  from  the  windward  they 
will  take  the  scent  and  dive,  and  if  from  leeward  they  readily  see  it, 
and  do  the  same. 

I  saw  but  very  few  seals  between  here  and  San  Diego,  but  north  from 
here  to  Victoria  I  have  formerly  seen  large  herds 
of  them  sleeping  and  playing  on  the  water  dur-    Leander  Cox,  p.  il6 
ing  the  winter  and  spring  months.      In    May 
and  June  they  congregate  about  the  passes  to  enter  the  Bering  Sea, 
and  I  have  seen  them  in  great  numbers  at  this  time. 

I  have  noticed  that  the  seals  gather  in  large  herds  at  the  passes 
about  the  time  they  are  ready  to  go  into  the  Ber- 
ing Sea,  and  that  they  are  more  scattered  when    m.  C.  £rakine,p.  422. 
seen  along  the  coast. 

As  the  bulls  are  scattered  about  and  go  out  to  sea  a  great  distance, 
it  does  not  pay  to  go  after  them,  while  the  females 
go  in  big  bands  and  do  not  travel  offshore  as  far    George  Fogel,  p.  424. 
as  the  bulls. 

We  first  fell  in  with  fur  seals  moving  north  early  in  the  month  of 
February,  about  50  miles  off  the  coast,  in  the  re- 
gi(m  of  Cape  Mendocino,  California.  They  were  Norman  Bodgion, p.  zm. 
very  .scarce  then,  but  as  we  traveled  up  the  coast 
we  found  them  more  numerous.  They  were  most  plentiful  off  the 
mouth  of  the  (Columbia  liiver  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  March. 
The  migratory  movement  of  the  fur-seal  is  from  the  southward  to  the 
northward  and  westward,  following  the  general  trend  of  the  coast  of 
the  mainland.  The  main  herd  is  most  compactly  massed  between  40 
and  60  miles  offshore,  but  some  of  the  seals  scatter  and  straggle  over 
an  area  a  long  distance  on  each  side  of  that.  The  males  are  generally 
in  advance  of  the  females  on  the  passage  north.  Females  are  found  in 
the  greate.st  numbers  off  Baranoflf  Island  about  the  middle  of  the  month 
of  May.  We  followed  the  ihain  herd  up  the  coast  as  far  as  the  south- 
western end  of  Kadiak  Island,  where  we  usually  left  them  on  account 
of  their  diminished  numbers. 

The  seals  which  I  have  observed  on  their  way  to  the  Pribilof  Islands 
do  not  move  in  large  schools;  tliey  straggle  along 
a  few  at  a  time  in  a  sort  of  a  stream,  and  are  often    chaa.  J.  Hague,  p.  208. 
seen  sleeping  in  the  water  and  playing. 
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They  appear  to  travel  in  two  columns,  the  outer  column  containing 
an  army  only  of  bulls,  and  the,  inner  one  mostly 
MorrU  Mou, p.  3il.      cows  and  yearlings.    Tiiese  columns  are  not  con- 
tinuous .sch<M)ls  of  seals,  but  rather  small  ])artie8 
scattered  along.    The  column  traveling  along  the  British  Columbia 
coast  head  for  the  Pribilof  Islands;  their  natural  breeding  ground. 

Fur-seals  travel  in  large  schools,  whi(;h  follow  each  other  closely. 
The  annual  migration  f)f  their  entire  number  oc- 
T.  W.  Smith,  p.  233.       cupies  from  three  to  four  weeks  in  passing  a  point 
in  the  region  of  Prince  William  Sound,  and  they 
move  from  the  southward  and  eastward  to  the  northward  and  west- 
ward. 

HERD  DOES  NOT  LAND  EXCEPT   ON  PRIBILOF  ISLANDS. 
Page  126  of  The  Case. 

I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  any  rookeries  or  any  place 
where  fur-seals  haul  up  on  the  land  in  the  North- 
Andrew;  Anderson,p.  217.  cru  Hemisphere  other  tlian  tliose  fur-seal  rookeries 
on  the  several  seal  islands  of  Bering  Sea. 

I  never  knew  of  fur-seals  hauling  out  to  rest  or  breed  at  any  place  in 
the  Aleutian  chain,  or  anywliere,  in  fact,  except 

C.  B.  Anderion,  p.  205.  the  well-known  rookeries  of  the  several  .seal  is- 
lands of  Bering  Sea. 

I  do  not  know  nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  any  place  where  seals  liaul 
.,  ^   .   ,  „„„  out  or  breed  except  the  seal  islands  of  the  Ber- 

N.  W.  Anderson,  p.  223.  .        „  ^ 

'  ^         ing  Sea. 

Peter  Anderson,  p.  313.  Nor  have  I  ever  known  fur-seals  to  haul  up  any- 
where on  the  land  except  on  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

Have  never  known  of  fur-seals  hauling  up  on  the  land  on  the  coast 
of  Alaska.     Have  seen  them  haul  up  on  the    Pri- 
Adam  Ayonkee,  p.  255.    bilof  Islands. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  place  where  seals  land  outside  of  the  seal 
islands f — A.  The  seals  are  found  only  on  certain 

Geo.  Ball,  p.  482.  islands,  where  they  migrate  from  year  to  year  for 

the  purpose  of  breeding — throwing  their  pups. 

I  know  of  none,  nor  neither  do  I  believe  there  is  any  place  where  the 
fur-seals  haul  up  to  breed  on  land  along  our  shores 
Wm.  isendt,  p.  405.        or  in  the  Bering  Sea,  except  on  Pribilof  Islands. 

Milton  c.  Bennett,  p.  357.  Have  never  known  seal  to  haul  up  on  the  coast 
anywhere  outside  of  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

Martin  Benson,  p.  405.  I  have  never  heard  of  any  fur-.seal  hauling  up 
on  the  coast  elsewhere  than  on  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

The  Alaska  fur  seal  breeds  nowhere  else  except  on  the  Pribilof 
Islands.     1  took  i)arti(ular  care  in  investigating 

Chtu-le*  Brj/aniip.  4.  the  question  of  what  bcH-anu'  of  the  seal  herd  while 
absent  trom  the  islands.    My  inquiries  were  made 
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among  the  Alaskan  Indians,  half-breeds,  Aleuts,  and  fiir-traders  along 
tlie  northwest  coast  and  Aleutian  Islands.  One  man,  who  had  been  a 
trai)iier  for  many  years  along  the  coast,  stated  to  me  that  iu  all  his  ex- 
perience he  never  knew  of  but  one  case  where  seals  had  hauled  out  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  that  was  when  four  or  five  lauded  on  Queen  Char- 
lotte Island.  This  is  the  only  case  I  ever  heard  of  seals  coming  ashore 
on  the  American  side  of  the  Pacific  except  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

I  never  saw  or  heard  of  any  fur-seal  rookeries  in  these  (Bristol  Bay, 
Aleutian  Islands,   and   from  Kadiak  Island    to 
Prince  William  Land)  regions,  except  those  on  the    Carlos  G.  Camns,p.  105. 
seal  islands  of  Bering  Sea.    Neither  have  I  ever 
seen  any  fur-seals  in  abundance  save  on  or  near  said  seal  islands. 

Have  never  known  seal  to  haul  up  anywhere   Charles  Campbell,p.  256. 
outside  of  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

I  have  never  known  of  seals  hauling  out  on  land   jas.  L.  Carthcut,p.  409. 
anywhere  on  the  coast  except  at  the  Pribilof 
Islands. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  place  where  the  seals  haul    Charles  Challan,p.  411. 
up  on  this  coast  except  on  the  seal  islands. 

We  all  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  coast  of  Alaska  from 
Kadiak  to  Unalaska,    and  know  of  no  fur-seal 

rookeries  other  than  those  on  the  seal  islands  of/gTg'"  ^''**'""''-^  *' "'' 
Bering  Sea. 

Have  never  known  of  any  seals  hauling  up  on    s.  Ckinkoo-Hn,p.  257. 
the  land  on  this  coast  elsewhere  than  on  the  Pribi- 
lof Islands. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  place  where  seals  land,    Daniel  Claunen,  p.  412. 
outside  of  the  seal  islands  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Have  never  known  or  heard  of  fur-seals  hauling   John  c.  Clements,  p.  258. 
up  on  the  land  on  this  coast  elsewhere  than  the 
Pribilof  Islands. 

I  do  not  know  of  and  have  never  heard  of  ftir-    M.  Cohen,  p.  225. 
seals  landing  at  any  i)oint  but  the  seal  islands  of 
Bering  Sea. 

Mother  seals  pregnant  are  more  easily  caugbt  than  young  bachelors, 
and  I  am  sure  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  go  on 
land  to  breed,  and  I  have  never  heard  of  them    Peter  Collins,  p.  il3. 
going  anywhere  else  than  on  the  seal  islands  for 
that  purpose. 

On  my  cruise  to  St.  Matthews  and  Unamak  Island,  we  did  not  dis- 
cover any  seal  within  25  or  30  miles  of  those  is- 
lands, nor  do  I  know  of  or  believe  that  the  seals    w.  C.  Coulson,  p. 416. 
liaul  out  uprin  land  in  any  of  tlie  American  waters 
of  Bering  Sea,  except  at  the  I'ribilof  Islands. 
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I  have  never  known  of  a  pnp  being  born  or  of  hauling  grounds  ex- 
isting anywhere  along  The  Alaskan  coastor  in  tlie 

W.  B.  Dall, p.23.  islands  adjacent  thereto,  except  the  Pribilof  Is- 
lands. I  have  heard  stories  and  traditions  to 
that  effect,  but  I  have  never  known  of  their  being  substantiated. 

I  have  cruised  up  and  down  the  coast  of  Vancouver  Island,  but 
never  found  a  place  where  fur-seals  hauled  out 

James  Dalgardm,p.S6i.  upon  shore,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  any  fur-seal 
rookeries  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  except 
those  in  Bering  Sea. 

Booniah  Dioh,  p.  258.  Never  have  heard  of  any  fur  seal  being  hauled 
up  on  the  coast  or  rocks  of  Alaska  other  than  on 
the  Pribilof  Islands. 

George  Dishow,  p.  323.       Havc  never  known  fur-seal  to  haul  up  on  the 
land  anywhere  on  the  coast  except  on  the  Pribilof 
Islands. 
I  have  never  known  or  heard  of  any  fur-seal  hauling  up  on  the  land 
in  British  Columbia  or  Alaska  outside  of  the 
Wm.  Duncan,  p.  279.      Pribilof  Islands.     My   connections  with   the  In- 
dians have  been  such  that  had  there  been  a  fur- 
seal  rookery  in  British  Columbia  or  Alaska  I  certainly  should  have 
known  it. 

I  have  never  seen  fur-seals  in  the  waters  of  Anchor  Point,  and  am 
positive  that  no  fur-seal  rookery  exists  in  the 

Mlias  Etaiasten,  p.  230.  region,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  any  other  rook- 
eries than  those  on  the  seal  islands  of  Bering  Sea. 

The  fur-seal  only  lands  upon  the  Pribilof  Group  of  islands.    Of  this 

fact  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  from  carefully 

Saml.  Falconer,  p.  164.    questioning  natives  of  Alaska  and  the  Aleutian 

Islands,  and  also  from  my  coasting  experience  as 

purser  on  board  the  Constantine.     In  all  the  years  I  ])assed  in  these 

localities  I  never  heard  of  a  seal  landing  anywhere  except  on  the  Pribilof 

Islands. 

Lather  T.  Franklin,  p.      Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  place  where  seals  land, 
*^-  outside  of  the  seal  islands? — A.  I  do  not;  except 

in  the  fall,  they  land  on  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

From  1859  to  1869  I  was  employed  on  whaling  vessels  working  in 
Bering  and  Okhotsk  seas  atul  the  Arctic  Ocean 
John  Fratis,  p.  107.        I  have  been  ah)ng  the  coast  of  Boring  and  Okhotsk 
seas  and  along  the  coast  of  Alaska  in  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean  from  Sitka  to  Unalaska,  and  I  never  saw  or  heard  tell  of 
any  in  American  waters  in  that  whole  region,  where  the  Alaskan  fur- 
seals  haul  out  on  land  or  breed,  excepting  on  the  seal  islands  of  Bering 
Sea  know  as  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

Edward  W.  Fancke,   p.     Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  place  where  seals  land 
428.  outside  of  the  seal  islauds? — A.  No,  su-;  1  do  not. 
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Have  never  known  any  fur-seal  to  hanl  out  on 
the  land  or  on  the  coast  elsewhere  than  the  Pribi-    chad  George,  p.  366. 
lot"  Islands. 

And  I  have  never  known  of  any  place  where 
they  haul  up  on  land  except  the  seal  islands.  ^'""-  ^**'^'  P-  ^• 

I  have  never  known  any  fur-seal  to  haul  up  on 
the  land  in  any  part  of  Alaska,  except  on  the  Pribi-    Gonattut,  p.  238. 
lof  Islands. 

Never  known  any  fur-seal  to  haul  up  on  the 
land  or  on  the  coast  elsewhere  than  on  the  Pribi-   jas.  Gondowm,  p.  259. 
lof  Island. 

Have  never  known  seal  to  haul  up  on  the  land 
along  the  coast,  except  on  the  Pribilof  Islands.       •^"*-  ^"^'''  P-  ^^' 

Have  never  known  any  fur-seal  to  haul  up  on 
the  land  elsewhere  than  on  the  Pribilof  Islands,     ^'"■""  ^««»<"''  p-  *^5. 


I  never  have  known  or  heard  of  fur-seals  hauling  up  on  laud  any- 
where on  the  North  Pacific  orAlaskan  coast,  or 
islands  thereof,  except  on  the  seal  islands.  j.  m.  Hays,  p.  27. 


I  have  made  diligent  inquiry  into  the  habits  of  the  seals  and  have 
yet  to  learn  that  they  haul  up  on  land  on  the 
American  coast  or  islands  except    the  Pribilof   M.  A.  Healy,  p.  29. 
Islands,  at  which    place  alone  they  bear  their 
young. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  place  where  seals  land, 
outside  of  the  seal  islands  ?— A.  I  do  not;  no,  sir.      "^-  Ha»«on,  p.  484. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  place  where  seals  land    Andrew  J.  Hoffman,  p. 
outside  of  the  seal  islands  ? — A.  No,  sir.  447. 

Have  never  known  of  seal  to  haul  up  on  the    q  Snlm      368 
land  anywhere,  except  on  the  Pribilof  Islands.  '  >  P-      • 

In  all  those  years  I  have  met  and  talked  with  hunters,  trappers, 
trailers,  and  miners  whose  business  called  them 
into  Alaskan  waters,  and  I  never  knew  or  heard    Edward  Hughes,  p.  $7. 
tell  of  any  fur  seals  lianling  out  on  land  to  breed 
anywhere  on  the  Alaskan  coast  or  islands  in  the  North  Pacific  or  Amer- 
ican waters  of  the  Bering  Sea,  excepting  the  I'ribilof  Islands. 

I  have  never  known  fur  seal  to  haul  out  npon  any  part  of  the  coast 
of  the  LTiiiti'd  States,  British  ('olunibia,  or  Alaska, 
exce|»t  the   I'ribilof  Islands.    All   parts  of  the    Victor  Jackobson,  p.  329. 
coast  have  been  visited  by  the  seal  hunters,  and 
if  seal  hauled  out  any  place  it  wonld  have  been  known  by  the  hunters. 

Never  knew  any  seal  to  haul  np  on  tlie  land  on    j  j„i„,p„  „  331 
the  coast  elsewhere  than  on  the  I'ribilof  Islands.       '  >P-      • 
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Have  never  heard  of  fur-seal  hauling  up  on  tlie  land  or  on  the  coast 

elsewhere  than  on  the  Pribilof  Islands.    •    •    • 

rhilip  Ka»kevaroff,  p.    When  I  was  with  the  Russian  Company  I  spent 

262.  six  years  looking  for  rookeries,  but  was  niiiible  to 

find  any  place  where  fur-seal  hauled  out  elsewhere 

than  on  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

Have  never  known  any  fnr-seal  to  haul  out  on  the  land  on  the  coast 
of  Alaska;  have  heard  that  they  do  haul  out  on 
M.  Kethusduck,  p.  263.  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

They  never  show  themselves  out  of  water  in  the 
Kickiana,  p.  306.  locality  of  Barclay  Sound.    He  has  seen  them  on 

beach  in  the  Bering  Sea. 

Have  never  known  any  seal  to  haul  up  on  land  or  on  the  coast  of 
Alaska,  but  have  heaid  that  they  haul  up  on  the 
John  Kowineet,  p.  264.    Pribiloff  Islands. 

I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  any  fur-seal  rookery  or  place 
where  fur-seals  haul  up  on  the  land,  other  than  on 

Olaf  Krani,  p.  236.  the  rookeries  of  the  several  seal  islands  in  Ber- 
ing Sea. 

Have  never  known  of  fur-seals  hauliiig  up  on  the  land  on  the  coast 
of  Alaska,  but  have  heard  that  they  haul  up  on 
George  Lacheek,  p.  265    the  Pribilof  Islands. 

I  know  of  no  place  along  the  eastern  coast  where  fur-seals  haul  out  on 
land,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  outside  of 
Jndrew  Laing,  p.  335.    the  Pribilof  Islands. 

During  my  travels  in  Alaskan  waters  I  have  made  extensive  investi- 
gations concerning  the  existence  of  fur-seal  rook- 
Jo*,  j;.  Ze»i»ian,j>.  370.    eries,  especially  about  the  region  of  Cooks  Inlet 
and  Prince  William  Sound,  where  rookeiies  Rave 
been  reported  to  exist,  as  well  as  those  places  where  fur-seals  are 
annual  y  observed  in  the  greatest  numbers.     I  am,  therefore,  positive 
in  my  belief  that  no  such  fur-seal  rookeries,  or  other  i)Iaces  where  fur- 
seals  haul  out  on  the  land  to  breed,  exists  in  Alaska  with  the  exception 
of  those  on  the  seal  islands  of  Bering  Sea. 

The  breeding  seals,  as  far  as  I  can  ieiirn  from  extended  inquiry,  do 

not  come  upon  land,  exce[)t  at  their  regular  rook- 

Isaac  Liebet,  p.  455.        eries,  and  tiiere  are  none  of  those  outside  of  the 

Bering  Sea  islands  and  Kobben  Bank.    Young 

seals  are  sometimes  driven  for  a  few  hours  by  stress  of  weather  into  the 

inlets  about  the  Straits  of  Fuca  and  vicinity. 

I  never  saw  pups  born  in  the  water,  nor  do  T  know  of  any  fur-seals 
hauling  up  on  the  land  anywheie  save  the  rook 
E.  w.  Littlgohn,  p.  457.  eries  ou  the  various  seal  islands  in  Bering  Sea. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  place  wliere  seals  land 
Chas.Lntjen8,p.  459.     outside  of  the  Seal  islands!— A.  No,  sirj  1  know 
of  no  place. 
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Have  never  known  or  heard  of  seal  hauling  up  on  the  islands  or  main 
coast  of  Alaska,  other  than  on  the  Pribilof  Islands. 
Have  seen  a  few  pups  in  Cordova  Bay  late  in    j.  d.  McDonald,p.  267. 
Deeeniber,   where  they  were  diiveu  by  strong 
southeast  gales  prevailing  on  the  coast  at  that  time. 

Have  never  known  any  fur-seal  to  haul  up  on 
the  coast  anywhere,  outside  of  the  Pribilof  Islands.    •^'"-  ^«2^een,i).  267. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  place  where  these  seals  go  to  land,  except  the 
seal  islands  on  the  American  side? — A.  ]!fo,  sir:       „  ,,  , 

not  any  place  that  I  know  of.    There  have  been  ^^f^^"""^  McLean,  p. 
lots  of  reports  of  places,  but  I  have  been  to  these 
placas  and  could  not  And  any  seals  there. 

I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  a  fur-seal  being  hauled  up  on  the  land 
anywhere  in  this  part  of  Alaska,  nor  do  I  believe 
that  old  fable    that  is  told  l)y  some  of  the  old    ''"^  ^''"'"'  "*•  ^■ 
men  that  fur-seal  once  did  liaul  up  here,  or  any  other  part  of  Alaska 
outside  of  the  seal  islands. 

Have  never  known  seals  to  haul  up  on  the 
coast  of  Alaska  outside  of  the  Pribilof  Islands.      ^-  ^-  ^*'"^'  P-  ^• 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  place  where  seals  land 
outside  of  the  seal  islands?— A.  I  do  not;  no,  sir.   ^""^  Moreau, p.iSS. 

The  Alaska  fur-seal  breeds,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  only  upon 
the  Pribilof   Islands;  that  I  have  been  on  the 
Alaska  coast  and  also  along  the  Aleutian  Islands ;    ^-  ^-  ^^'"■»«".  P-  61. 
that  at  no  point  have  I  ever  observed  seals  to  haul  out  on  land  except 
at  the  Pribilof  Islands,  nor  have  I  been  able  to  obtain  any  authentic 
information  which  causes  me  to  believe  such  is  the  case. 

I  have  never  known  or  lieard  of  any  place 
where  seals  haul  out  except  seal  island.  ^'  ^-  ^"^'^>  P-  223. 

I  know  of  ho  places  that  the   seals   haul  up  in  the  Bering  Sea 
or  North  Pacific  for  breeding  purposes  except  St. 
George,  St.  Paul,  Otter  Island,  Bering  Island,    miea  Nelton,  p.  470. 
Robben  Island,  and  Copper  Island. 

I  have  seen  sick  and  wounded  fur-seals  hauled  out  on  rocks  about 
the  passes  to  rest  and  die,  but  know  of  no  place 
where  they  habitually  laud  to  breed  or  rest  in  the    Arthur  Newman,  p.  210. 
region,  save  the  several  well-known  seal  islands 
of  Bering  Sea. 

I  know  of  no  place  where  they  haul  up  on  land   j^^  q^  ^^^ 

except  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

Do  not  know  of  any  rookeries  in  the  Aleutian  Islands,  nor  any  places 
where  fur  seals  haul  out  regularly  on  the  land  or 
kelp  Ui  bre*id  or  rest  exccjit  tiie  Kussian  and    Eliah  Prokopief,  p.  2VS. 
American  seal  islands  of  Bering  Sea. 
13  B  B 
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I  know  of  no  place  where  fnr-seals  lianl  ont  on 
Wm.Bohdeyp.  222.        land  except  the  seal  islaud.s  of  BeriugSea,uoiLave 
I  ever  heard  of  such  a  place. 

I  do  not  know  and  I  never  heard  of  any  other  place  along  the  Ameri- 
can coast  or  islands  where  the  fur-seals  haul  up, 
X.  6.  Shepard,p.  189.    and  it  is  my  opinion  that  tlic  fur-seal  pup  of  the 
Alaskan  herd  is  born  nowhere  else  but  on  the 
Pribilof  Islands. 

J(u  Sloan  p  498  ^  ^^  "®*  ^^^^  °^  ^^7  other  place  on  our  coast 

'         '         where  the  seals  haul  up  except  at  the  seal  islands. 

Have  never  known  any  fur-seal  to  haul  nj)  on 
Fred  Smith,  p.  349.         the  land  anywhere  on  the  coast  except  on  the  Pri- 
bilof Islands. 

Have  never  heard  of  fur  seals  hauling  up  on 
Wm.  H.  Smith,  p.  478.    the  coast  elsewhere  than  on  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

Have  never  known  of  fur-seal  hiiuling  up  on  the 
Joshua  stickland,  p.   land  ou  the  coast  anywhere  except  on  the  seal 
350.  islands. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  place  where  seals  land 
Guatave   Sundvall,   p.  outside  of  the  seal  islands? — A.  I  do  not  know 
**!•  of  any  place;  no,  sir. 

Have  never  known  any  fur-seals  to  haul  up  on 
M.  Thlkahdaynahkee,  p.  the  land  or  on  the  coast  elsewhere  than  the  Pri- 
269.  bilof  Islands. 

I  have  never  known  myself  of  fur-seal  hauling  np  on  the  coast  oi 
Alaska  outside  of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  but  have 

W.  Thomas,  p.  485.  heard  there  were  a  few  one  season  hauled  on 
Oumnak  Island. 

I  have  never  known  any  fur-seal  to  haul  out  on 
J.  C.  Tblman,  p.  223.     the  coast  of  Alaska  anywhere  except  on  the  Pri- 
bilof Islands. 

Have  never  seen  or  heard  of  seals  hauling  up  on  the  coast,  elsewhere 
than  on  the  Pribilof  Islands.    They  very  seldom 

Peter  Trearsheit,p.  271.  come  nearer  this  coast  than  20  miles,  when  ad- 
vancing north  towards  Berijig  Sea. 

I  never  have  known  and  do  not  believe  that  the 
Chat.T.  Wagner,p.212.  seals  at  the  Pribilof  Islands  haul  up  on  land  any- 
where except  on  those  islands. 

Have  never  known  fur-seal  to  haul  up  on  the 
Budolph  Walton, p.zi2.  coast  OU  anywhere  else  outside  of  the  Pribilof 
Islands. 

And  know  of  no  instances  where  male  seals 
Miohael  White,  p.  490.    have  hauled  ont  on  land  on  the  western  coast  ex- 
cept at  the  Pribilof  Islands. 
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HERD  DOES  NOT  ENTER   INLAND   WATERS. 
Page  127  of  Tlie  Case. 

iso  fur-seals  are  ever  seen  in  Cooks  Inlet  above  jno.  Alexandroff  et  al. 
Anchor  Point.  P-  229. 

There  is  no  place  on  the  coast  where  the  seals   ^  a^  ■  ■        314 
haul  np  and  give  birth  to  their  young;  they  never      "    " '■«^"*>i'- 
give  birth  on  the  kelp. 

Myself  and  tribe  go  to  the  coast  as  far  as  Wrangel  and  trade  with 
the  Killisnoo  Indiana  for  oil.    Have  never  seen  a 
fur-seal  in  all  my  travels  up  and  down  the  coast.    Anna-tlas,  p.  254. 
Have  never  heard  of  fur-seal  hauling  up  on  any 
part  of  the  coast.    If  seal  had  been  hauled  up  on  any  part  of  the  coast 
I  should  have  been  told  of  it  by  the  people  of  other  tribes  with  whom 
I  have  come  iu  contact  during  the  long  years  of  my  life. 

We  are  positive  that  the  majority  of  fur-seals  do  not  enter  Cooks 
Inlet,  but  pass  across  its  entrance,  following  the 
coa.st  of  the  mainland.  We  have  occasionally  ob-  ^^*  Apokchee  et  al., 
served  a  few  seals  which  had  strayed  into  the  ^' 
lower  bays  of  the  inlet,  but  they  have  only  been  seen  at  long  and  in- 
Jtcquent  intervals.  There  are  no  fur-seal  rookeries  in  this  jjart  of 
Alaska. 

Have  killed  fur-seals,  mostly  females  with  pup,  but  have  never  seen 
or  heard  of  fur-seals  hauling  up  on  the  land  in 
this  part  of  Alaska,  or  anywhere  else.     •    •    •         ""*"   ""'  P' 

Have  never  known  of  nor  have  I  seen  any  fur-seal  in  the  waters  of 
Disenchantment  Bay  or  any  other  inlet  in  this  part  of  Alaska.  They  do 
not  fiequent  these  places. 

I  have  never  known  any  pups  to  be  born  in  the  water  or  on  the  land 
in  tliis  part  of  Alaska.    Nor  have  I  ever  seen  or 
heard  of  any  fur-seal  being  in  the  inland  waters    Johnny  Baronoviich,  p. 
of  this  part  of  Alaska.     '  have  never  heard  of  any  276. 
fur-seal  hauling  up  on  the  land  in  any  part  of  Alaska. 

Have  never  known  any  seal  pups  to  be  born  in  the  water  or  on  the 
land  anywhere  around  this  part  of  Alaska.    Have 
never  seen  or  heard  of  seals  hauling  up  on  the    Maurice  Bates,  p.  277. 
land  around  this  part  of  Alaska.    I  have  never 

seen  any  fur-seal  around  Annette  Island  or  any  of  the  inland  waters  of 
Alaska. 

Nor  have  I  known  of  any  seal  hauling  up  on    Edward  Benton,  p.  277. 
the  land  anywhere  in  Alaska.     I  have  never  seen 
any  fur-.seals  in  the  water  around  Annette  Island. 

There  is  no  place  on  the  coast  where  the  seals    Bernhardt  Bleidner,  p. 
haul  up  on   the  land  and  give  birth  to  their  ^^•^• 
young. 

I  know  of  no  place  where  seals  haul  up  on  the    ^«ei»  Bonde,p.  316. 
coast,  nor  do  I  believe  there  is  any. 
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I  do  not  know  of  any  pliwe  along  the  coast  where  wals  haul  out 
upon  the  land,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  such  a 

Boaa-chup,  p.  376.  place,  and  I  have  never  killed  any  full-grown 
cows  who  were  in  milk. 

Seals  do  not  haul  out  upon  the  land  along  the  coast,  nor  give  birth 

to  their  young  on  the  kelp  or  in  the  water.    I  have 

Senry  Brown,  p.  318.     never  heard  the  Indians  or  white  sealers  say  that 

there  is  a  place  on  the  coast  where  seals  haul  out 

and  breed. 

I  know  of  no  place  along  the  coast  where  seals  haul  out  upon  the 
land;  nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  such  a  place;  nor 

Peter  Brown,  p.  377.  neither  does  any  of  my  people  know  of  sucli  a 
place. 

Landis  Callapa,  p.  379.      I  know  of  no  place  where  seals  haul  out  uiwn 

the  land  to  breed  on  tliis  coast.    •     •     * 
I  scarcely  ever  see  an  old  bull  along  the  coast,  and  it  is  seldom  we 
ever  catch  one. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  place  on  this  coast  where  seals  haul  up  and 
breed,  nor  have  I  heard  the  Indians  on  Vancou- 
Charlit, p.  30i.  ver  Island  talk  about  any  such  place. 

Nor  I  do  I  believe  that]  any  seals  hauled  up  on 
Toodaya  Charlie,  p.  249.  any  part  of  the  coast  of  Alaska  or  on  the  islands 
adjacent  thereto. 

Peter  Church,  p.  257.  Nor  have  I  ever  known  fur-seal  to  hanl  up  on 
the  land  anywhere  on  the  coast  of  Alaska. 

Circut  Jim,  p.  Z80.  Seals  do  not  hanl  out  on  the  land  along  the 

coast  to  breed. 

I  know  of  no  place  along  the  coast  where  seals  haul  out  upon  the 

land,  nor  do  I  think  that  they  give  birth  to  their 

Jot.  A.  Claplanhoo, p.  young  in  the  water  or  on  the  kolp.     I  am  ac- 

888.  quainted  with  the  different  tribes  of  Indians  along 

the  co^st  of  Vancouver  Island,  and  have  never 

heard  them  say  that  seals  haul  out  upon  the  land  on  the  coast  or  in 

Barclay  Sound. 

I  have  never  known  of  seal  to  haul  out  on  the  land  anywhere  in  this 
part  of  Alaska  or  British  Columbia  wherever  I 
William  Clark, p.  293.     have  been. 

He  states  that  to  his  knowledge  the  seals  do  not  breed  in  the  waters 

of  Barclay  Sound,  but  go  ashore  lor  that  purpose 

Clat-ka-lcoi,  p.  305.         a  long  distance  to  the  northward.    He  has  never 

seen  seals  on  shore  in  Barclay  Sound,  or  on  kelp 

or  other  objects.    When  fishing  outside  he  has  never  seen  baby  seals. 

Sometimes  a  few  seals  follow  sdiools  of  herring  into  sound  and  go  out 

hurriedly.    On  such  occasions  a  few  arc  killed. 
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But  [have]  never  [observed  seals]  entering  Cooks  Inlet  above  Anchor 
Point.    They  cross  the  entrance  of  the  inlet  and 
appear  off  the  mainland  again  in  the  vicinity  of   ^-  Cohen,  p.  225. 
Cape  Douglass. 

Have  never  known  of  any  pups  being  born  in  the  water  or  on  the 
land    on    the  coast  of   Alaska.    I    have  never    ^^    ,.    ^  ^  ,.       ^^ 
heard  of  any  or  seen  any  fur-seal  hauled  up  on    Charhe  Dahtl,,,,  p.^ns. 
the  land  anywhere  around  Prince  Edward  Ishmd  or  anywhere  else  on 
the  coast. 

Seals  do  not  haul  out  upon  the  land  along  the   Frank  DavU,  p.  383. 
coast  and  breed. 

I  have  never  killed  any  cows  giving  milk  along  the  coast,  and  I  do 
think  there  is  a  place  along  the  coast  where  seals     ,  ^  ,     . 
haul  out  and  breed.  •'"^  '""'"'•  P-  ^- 

I  never  knew  or  heard  of  seals  hauling  up  along    Joseph  DennU,  p.  418. 
the  coast  or  giving  birth  to  theii-  young  in  the 
water. 

To  his  knowledge,  no  seals  ever  came  inside  Barclay  Sound,  and  that 
he  never  caught  anv  inside,  and,  moreover,  he 
and  his  friends  never  heard  of  any  entering  these  ^(^'"'"^  Ehenchetut,  p. 
waters. 

No  seals  are  ever  killed  in  Barclay  Sound  by  being  dashed  on  the 
rocks,  and  none  ever  breed  in  Barclay  Sound  or  vicinity. 

Have  traveled  from  Hoonah  to  Fort  Simpson  and  north  as  far  as 
Chilcat  through  all  the  channels  and  sounds  in 
southeastern  Alaska,  and  I  come  in  contact  with    Hooniah  Dick,  p.  258. 
the  i)coi)le  of  many  tribes  of  Indians,  and  I  have 
never  heard  them  say  that  they  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of  a  fur-seal  be- 
ing hauled  up  on  any  part  of  the  coast  or  on  any  of  the  islands  along  the 
coast  of  Alaska.     Had  they  ever  known  of  a  rookery  of  fur-seal  in  any 
part  of  Alaska  I  should  have  known  it. 

Have  never  known  any  to  haul  up  on  the  land  anywhere  in  Alaska, 
nor  have  I  ever  seen  any  seal  in  the  inland  waters 
wherever  I  have  be«n  in  Alaska.  ieAon,  p.  280. 

Seals  do  not  haul  out  upon  the  land  along  the    SUabuth,p.  385. 
coast  and  give  birth  to  their  young. 

I  have  observed  a  few  scattering  fur-seals  in  the  lower  part  of  Cook's 
Inlet,  but  only  at  long  and  irregular  intervals;  I 
have  never  seen  a  fur-seal  in  the  waters  of  Cook's    Fauili  Feoder,  p.  230. 
Inlet  above  Anchor  Point. 

I  have  never  known  of  pups  to  be  born  in  the  water  or  on  the  land 
any  wherearound  Queen  Cliarlotte  Islands  or  other 
paits  of  British  Columbia  and  Alaska,  where  I    Frank, p.  29i. 
liave  been.     I  have  never  known  any  seal  to  haul 

on  tiie  land  on  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  or  any  part  of  British  Colum- 
bia or  Alaska;  nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  any  seal  having  hauled  up  any- 
where in  British  Columbia  or  Alaska. 
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I  never  knew  any  fur-seal  to  be  in  the  inland  waters  around  this  part 
of  Alaska,  nor  have  I  ever  known  any  fur-seal  to 
Chitf  Frank,  p.  280.      jj^^j  ^^  ^^  ^^^  j^^ j  anywhere  in  Alaska. 

Never  knew  any  fur-seal  to  be  bom  in  the  water  or  on  the  land  around 
British  Columbia  or  Alaska.     Never  knew  any 

Luke  Frank,  p.  294.  fur-seal  to  liaul  up  on  the  land  in  British  Colum- 
bia or  Alaska. 

In  the  winter  season  many  years  ago  pup  seals  used  to  frequent  the 

sound,  driven  in  by  the  heavy  southeast  galea 

NichoUGadmcen,p.250.  prevailing  at  that  time;  but  the  last  four  years 

there  has  not  been  a  fur  seal  seen  in  any  part  of 

Chatham  Sound  that  I  have  been  able  to  learn  of.     I  vi^it  the  different 

parts  of  the  soun<l  with  my  tribe  when  they  are  making  oil  and  have 

never  known  any  fur-seal  to  liaul  up  on  the  land  or  rocks  in  any  part 

of  Alaska  that  I  ever  visited. 

I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  fur-seal  liauling  up  on  the  land  in  this 

])art  of  Alaska.     I  have  never  seen  a  fur-seal  in 

Chas.  Gtbson,  p.  281.      ^j^g  i^l.^^^^  waters  beween  Port  Chester  and  Loriug. 

Have  never  seen  any  fur-seal  in  the  inland  waters  of  southern 
Alaska,  but  have  heard  of  pups  being  seen  in  the 

Oonattat,  p.  238.  bays  during  the  prevalence  of  storms  on  the  coast 

in  winter  time. 

Easaian  Gorloi,p.  213.      I  have  never  known  of  fur-seal  hauling  out  on 
the  shores  or  floating  kelp  patches  to  rest  or  breed 
in  this  region. 

Arthur  Griffin,  p.  326.  Seals  do  not  haul  out  upon  the  land  along  the 
coast. 

I  have  never  known  any  fur-seal  to  haul  up  on  the  land.    Old  fables 

tell  us  that  they  hauled  up  at  one  time,  but  I  have 

ffenry  Baldane,  p.  282.  been  unable  to  learn  that  they  ever  (lid.     Never 

seen  any  fur-seal  anywhere  around  this  island  or 

in  any  of  the  inland  waters. 

Never  have  known  of  a  fur-seal  pup  being  born  in  the  water  or  any- 
where else  in  Alaska,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  fur 
Jac.  Hartlianuh,  p.  239.  Seal  being  hauled  out  on  the  land  in  Alaska.     I 
have  traveled  from  Icy  Bay  to  Sitka  Sound  and 
meet  many  Indians  belonging  to  other  tribes  of  Indians,  and  they  never 
have  told  me  that  they  had  ever  seen  any  fur-seal  hauled  out  on  the 
coast  of  Alaska  or  on  any  of  the  rocks  adjacent  thereto.    I  have  heard 
that  fur-seal  do  haul  out,  and  that  the  pups  are  born  on  the  Pribilof 
Islands. 

Never  heard  of  any  fur-seals  being  hauled  up  on  the  land  on  any 

part  of  the  coast  of  Alaska  where  I  have  traveled. 

Sam  ffayikahtta,  p.  239.     •    •     •     I  travel  from  Icy  Bay  to  Sitka,  and 

have  never  heard  Indians  of  other  tribes  say  that 

they  hsid  seen  fur-.seals  hauled  out  on  the  land,  nor  have  I  ever  heard 

them  say  that  pups  were  born  in  the  water. 
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Have  never  known  fur-seal  to  haul  out  on  the  land  anywhere  on 
the  coast  of  Alaska.    Have  never  been  in  Ber- 
ing Sea.  E.  Hofatad,  p.  260. 

I  am  intimately  acquainted  with  the  coast  from  here  to  Barclay 
Sound,  and  I  know  of  no  place,  nor  have  not 
heard  of  any  place,  where  seals  come  to  land.  Alfred  Irving,  p.  387. 

Seals  do  not  haul  out  upon  the  land  along  tlie    lahka,  p.  387. 
coast  and  breed. 

I  do  not  think  that  they  haul  up  on  the  land  on    James  Jamieton,  p,  331. 
the  coast. 

H^ve  never  known  pups  to  be  born  in  the  water  or  on  the  land  in 
this  part  of  Alaska.     Have  never  known  or  lieard 
of  fur-seals  hauling  up  on  the  land  on  the  coast   Jack  Johnson,  p.  282. 
of  Alaska. 

Seals  do  not  haul  out  upon  the  land  and  breed   Selwish  Johnson,  p.  388. 
along  the  coast. 

Have  never  known  pups  to  be  born  in  the  water  or  on  the  land  any- 
where on  the  coast  of  Alaska.     Have  never  known 
ajiy  seal  to  haul  up  on  the  land  in  Ahiska.    I  have   Johnnie  Johnston,  p.  283. 
never  seen  any  fur  seal  in  the  inland  waters  of 
Alaska  wherever  I  liave  traveled. 

I  have  visited  all  the  inlets  and  islands  in  Chatham  Sound  and 
other  parts  of  Alaska  as  iar  as  Sitka  and  never 
saw  a  fur-seal  in  tlie  inland  waters;  nor  have  I    Kah-ohuck-tee,  p.  2i8. 
ever  heard  of  a  fur  seal  being  seen  in  the  inland 
waters.    Ha\e  ne\er  heard  of  any  fur-seal  being  hauled  up  on  tlie  land 
or  rocks  on  or  ofi"  the  coast  of  Alaska.    Had  fur-seal  been  hauled  up  on 
the  main  coast  or  islands  of  Alaska,  I  should  have  known  it,  as  the 
news  would  have  been  brought  tf)  me  by  the  Indians  of  different  tribes 
who  came  to  purchase  oil  from  my  people. 

Have  never  known  a  fur-seal  to  haul  up  on  the    P. Kahiktday,  p.  261. 
land  anywhere  on  the  Alaskan  coast. 

Do  not  know  of  any  rookeries  or  places  where  fur-seals  regularly 
haul  out  on  the  land   or  kel]»  to  breed  in  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  and  do  not  think  there  is  such    Saml.  Kahooray,  p.2U. 
a  place. 

Have  never  killed  or  seen  a  fur  seal  in  my  life,  nor  have  I  ever  heard 
of  any  fur-seal  having  been  seen  in  the  inland 
waters  of  Alaska  where  I  have  traveled.     Had    Kaskan,  p.  247. 
any  fur  seal  been  hauled  up  on  the  land  in  any 

inh't  around  Cliathani  Straits,  Stevens  Passage,  or  any  of  the  waters 
of  southeastern  Alaska,  I  would  have  known  of  it,  as  it  would  have 
been  told  me  by  the  people  of  other  tribes. 

Have  never  seen  any  fur-seal  hauled  up  on  the  land  anywhere,  nor 
have  I  ever  heard  of  aiiv  being  liauled  up  on  the 
land,  either  in  British  Columbia  or  Alaska.  ^»"i'  Kaskwa,  p.  295. 
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I  never  knew  fur-seals  to  haul  out  anywhere  on 
Jim  Katooh.  p.  296.      the  land  in  Alaska,  uor  have  I  ever  beard  of  any 
being  hauled  out. 

My  business  calls  me  away  from  this  place  to  the  diiferent  inlets  and 

islands  around  Chatham  Sound,  and  have  never 

Albert  Keetniiok,  p.  250.  seen  or  heard  ot  fur  seal  anywhere  in  the  sound. 

The  Indians  who  buy  my  fish  oil  belonj^to  tribes 

who  live  long  distances  away.      Have  never  heard  them   say  that 

they  ever  saw  any  fur-seal  hauled  <mt  on  tlie  islands,  rocks,  or  any  part 

of  the  mainland  of  Alaska.     Had   they  hauled  out  on   any  jdace  in 

Alaska  I  should  have  known  it  myself  or  would  have  been  told  of  it 

by  the  Indians  who  come  long  distances  to  purchase  oil  from  me. 

I  visit  all  the  islands  and  rocks  in  following  my  business,  in  Chat- 
ham Sound,  and  have  never  been  able  to  see  a  fur- 
Oeo.  Ketwooschiah,p. 251.  seid  in  any  part  of  the  waters  of  southeastern 
Alaska  in  my  life.     Have  never  heard  of  any  seal 
being  in  the  waters  nor  on  the  land  or  rocks  off  or  on  the  coast  of 
southeastenr  Alaska.    *     •     »     Following  my  occupation,  the  peojjle 
of  other  tribes  come  a  very  long  distance  to  buy  of  me  the  oil  which  I 
make.     Had  there  ever  been  any  seal  hauled  out  on  any  part  of  the 
Alaskan  coast  it  would  have  been  told  to  me  by  these  people  who 
come  to  my  home  to  buy  oil. 

Have  never  known  any  fur-seal  to  haul  out  on  the  land,  nor  have  I 
heard  of  any  being  hauled  out  on  the  land  from 
Kingooga,  p.  240.  people  of  different  tribes  whom  I  have  met. 

Have  traveled  from  Icy  Bay  to  Wrangel  and 
have  never  seen  any  seal  in  the  inland  waters  in  my  life.  A  few  fur- 
seal  pups  have  been  killed  in  the  bay  within  my  remembrance,  in  the 
winter  seasons,  driven  there  by  the  storms  on  the  coast  at  those  times. 

c.  Kiananeok,  p.  263.         Have  never  seen  any  fur-seal  hauled  out  on  the 
land  in  any  part  of  Alaska. 

I  don't  know  of  any  fur-seal  hauling  up  on  the  land  anywhere  in 

„„„     Alaska  or  British  Columbia,  and  I  don't  know 
Ja».  Klonacket,  p.  283.     ^^^^^.^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

Have  never  heard  of  fur-seal  hauling  up  on  any  land  in  Alaska,  nor 

have  I  ever  heard  of  seal  pups  being  born  in  the 
George  Klotz-klotz,  p.  247.^.jjg^  ^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^f  Alaska.     In  my  dealings 

with  the  people  of  other  tribes  witli  whom  I  come  in  contact  they  would 
have  told  me  had  they  known  of  any  fur  seal  having  hauled  up  on  any 
part  of  the  Alaskan  coast  visited  by  them. 

I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  any  fur-seal  being  in  the  inland  waters 

around  Chatham  Sound  or  any  other  i)lacc  in 

Konkonat,  p.  251.  Alaska.     Nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  any  seal  being 

hauled  up  on  any  of  the  islands  or  on  the  coast  of 

southeastern  Alaska.    Had  any  seal  hauled  up  on  the  land  or  islands 

of  southeastern  Alaska  I  would  have  known  it  by  hearing  the  Indians 

from  other  tribes  talking  about  it  who  came  to  buy  oil. 

Rohtrt Kookt, p.^ae.  Have  never  known  any  fur-seal  to  haul  out  on 

the  land  anywhere  arimnd  this  part  of  Alaska. 
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I  never  knew  any  old  seals  of  any  kind  to  haul  out  on  the  shores  in 
this  vicinity,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  any  old  men  ,r    ^  *•      om 

say  they  ever  saw  any  old  seals  haul  out.  ■^^"»  ■^'•«*''^'  P-  ^■ 

I  am  intimately  acquainted  Avith  the  bays  and  coast  from  here  to 
Barclay  Sound,  and  I  know  of  no  place  on  the 
coast,  neither  have  I  heard  of  any,  where  seals    Jai.  Lighthouse,  p.  389. 
haul  out  upon  the  laud  and  give  birth  to  their 
young. 

I  know  of  no  place  on  the  coast  where  they  haul    Thos.  Lowe,  p.  371. 
out  upon  the  land  and  breed. 

Never  knew  of  pups  being  bom  in  the  water  nor  anywhere  else. 
Never  knew  any  fui-seal  to  haul  upon  the  land    „      „  .,  .         „ec 
along  the  coast  of  Alaska.  ««'•  ^<'^'^'"'''  ^-  ^^- 

I  have  never  knowu  any  pups  to  be  born  in  the  water  or  on  the 
land  on  the  coast  around  this  part  of  Alaska.    I 
have  never  known  any  fur-seal  to  haul  up  on  the    Edwd.  Maitland,  p.  284. 
land  anywhere  in  Alaska.     1  have  never  seen  any 
fur-seal  around  Annette  Island  anywhere. 

Seals  do  not  breed  in  the  locality.    A  few  one-year-old  pups  have 
beeu  caught  during  the  winter.    Last  season  700     ,  ^    ,, 
or  800  seals  were  caught  off  the  coast  by  the  na-    •^''''»  ^<"-3<"l'e,  P-  308. 
tives  of  villages  on  Barclay  Sound. 

I  have  never  known  any  seal  to  haul  out  on  the  land  anywhere 
around  this  part  of  Alaska  or  British  Columbia, 
and  I  never  heard  of  any  hauling  out  in  Alaska    chas.  Martin,  p.  297. 
or  British  Columbia. 

I  know  of  no  place  on  the  coastwhere  the  seals  Thorwal  Mathasan,  p.3S9. 
haul  up  on  the  land. 

I  have  become  well  acquainted  with  the  coast  while  engaged  in  my 
business  of  prospecting,  traveling  along  it  in  a 
caiu>e  and  entering  all  bays,  inlets,  streams,  etc.,  Robt.  MichaeUen, p. 232. 
between  the  points  above  mentionefl,  and  am  posi- 
tive that  no  rookeries  exist  in  that  region.  •  •  •  In  Cook  Inlet 
tlie  water  is  very  muddy  above  Anchor  Point,  and  I  h.ave  never  known 
fur-seals  to  be  seen  beyond  it.  Below  that  point  a  few  stragglers  are 
occsisionally  observed,  but  never  more  than  two  or  three  at  a  time. 

I  have  never  seen  any  seal  hauled  out  on  the    ^mot  Mill,  p.  285. 
land  anywhere  around  tliis  part  of  Alaska. 

They  do  not  enter  Cook  Inlet,  and  there  are  no    Metry  Monin  et  al.,  p 
fur-seal  rookeries  in  or  about  this  part  of  Alaska.  226. 

I  have  never  known  any  pups  to  be  born  iu  the  water,  or  any  far 
seal  to  haul  up  on  the  land  in  tliis  i)art  of  Alaska. 
I  have  never  necn  any  fur-seal  in  tlie  water  any-    Matthew  MorrU,  p.  286. 
where  around  in  the  island  waters  of  Alaska. 
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I  am  familiar  with  all  the  bays  and  inlets  on  the  west  coast  of  Van- 
couver Island.     I  do  not  know  of  any  place  along 
Moses, p.309.  the  coast  where  seals  banl  out  upon  the  land  and 

give  birth  to  their  young;  nor  have  I  heard  the 
Indians  on  the  Vancouver  Island  talk  about  auy  such  a  thing. 

I  have  visited  all  the  islands  between  here  and  Sitka  and  in  other 

parts  of  the  sound,  and  have  never  seen  any  fur- 

Billy  Nah-hoo,  p.  252.     seal  in  the  waters  in  uiy  life.    Never  heard  of  any 

fur-.seal  jtup  being  born  in  the  water,  nor  have 

I  heard  of  any  fur-seal  hauling  up  on  the  hind  or  islands  in  southeastern 

Alaska  or  anywhere  else.     Had  pups  been  born  in  the  water  or  seals 

hauled  up  on  the  land  on  any  i)art  of  the  coast  it  would  certainly  be 

known  to  the  Indians  and  I  would  have  heard  of  it. 

I  have  never  known  any  pup.s  to  be  born  in  the  water  or  on  the  land 
anywhere  around  this  part  of  Alaska  or  in  British 

NaihUm,  p.  298.  Coluiubia.   Have  never  known  any  fur-seal  to  haul 

up  on  the  land  anywhere  in  British  Columbia  or 
Alaska. 

Smith  Natch,  p.  299.  Nor  have  I  known  any  seals  to  haul  up  on  the 

land  anywhere  in  British  Columbia  or  Alaska. 

Dan.  Nathlan,  p  287.  Have  never  seen  any  fur-seal  haul  up  on  the 

land  anywhere  in  Alaska  or  British  Columbia,  or 
on  Queen  Charlotte  Islands. 

Have  never  known  any  fur-seal  to  be  hauled  up  on   the  coast  of 

Alaska  from  Icy  Bay  to  VVrangel.     I  have  been 

Nechantake,  p.  240.         up  and  down  between  those  places  many  times. 

•     •     •     Have  never  seen  any  fur-seals  in  the 

sounds  or  inlets  between  this  place  and  Wrangel  at  any  time  of  year. 

In  early  days  a  few  pups  used  to  be  driven  into  this  bay  in  the  winter 

by  the  storms  on  the  coast. 

I  have  never  heard  of  or  seen  any  seal  hauled  up  on  the  coast  of  Alaska 
anywhere.     Have  never  even  seen  any  fur-seal  in 

Jos.  Neishkartk,  p.  287.  the  waters  around  Annette  Sound  or  in  auy  of  the 
inland  waters. 

I  have  never  known  or  heard  of  fur-seal  hauling  up  on  the  land  any- 

■KT.ii      I.      ooQ  where    in    British  Columbia,    Queen    Charlotte 

Mtlclar-an,  p.  Zoo.  t  i       j  a  i      ■  j      -^ 

Islands,  ox.  Alaska. 

I  have  never  seen  any  fur-seal  anywhere  in  the  inland  wat«rs,  nor 
„  ,     „,  OOQ         have  I  ever  heard  of  auv  being  around  the  inland 

'  waters  of  this  pai't  oi  Alaska. 

I  have  sealed  all  along  the  coast,  from  the  month  of  the  Columbia 
Kiver  to  the  passes  leading  into  the  Bering  Sea, 

Osly,  p.  390.  and  do  not  know  of  any  place  on  the  coast  where 

seals  haul  out  upon  the  land. 

I  have  sealed  in  that  manner  all  the  way  along  the  coast  from  the 
Columbia  Kiver  to  the  upper  end  of  the  Van- 

Wilson  Parker,  p.  392.  couver  Island  and  have  never  seen  a  i)laee  along 
there  where  the  seals  hanled  out  upon  the  land. 
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I  know  of  no  place  on  the  coast  where  seals 
come  up  to  land,  and   I   am  positive  there  is    Sflwin  P.  Porter,  p.  3i7. 
none. 

Sealing  schooners  do  not  regularly  visit  these  islands.    Last  August 
(1881)  three  of  them  came  in  here  to  get  water, 
but  only  stayed  a  few  hours  each;  they  had  been    £'«»*  Prokopie/,p.  215. 
to   the    Commander    Islands    aud    were    going 
south, 

I  do  not  know  of  any  fur-seal  rookery  or  other  places  where  fur-feals 
haul  out  on  the  land  to  breed  or  rest  in  the  Aleu- 
tian  Islands,   nor  where  the  old  bull  fur-seals    Filaret  Prokopief,  p.  216. 
spend  the  winter. 

If  any  seal  had  hauled  up  on  any  of  the  islands  in  southeastern 
Alaska,  I   should  have  known   it.    They  would 
certainly  have  been  seen  by  some  Indians,  and    KesthSiley,  p.  252. 
they  w(mld  have  reported  it  to  all.    Have  never 
seen  a  fur-seal  in  Chatham  Sound  or  any  of  tlie  inlets  off  the  sound  in 
my  life. 

Years  ago  a  few  seal  pups  were  driven  into  the 
bays  by  the  storms  on  the  coast  during  the  winter    Rondtm,  p.  242. 
season. 

I  have  never  known  or  heard  of  any  pups  being  born  in  the  water  or 
on  the  land  anywhere  around  this  part  of  Alaska. 
Have  never  known  any  fur-seal  to  haul  up  on  the    -^bvl  Syan,p.299, 
land    anywhere    around    British    Columbia    or 
Alaska. 

I  have  traveled  from  Icy  Bay  to  Nuchuk  and  back  along  the  coast  as 
far  east  as  Lityu  Bay,  and  have  never  seen  any 
fur-seal  in  any  inland  waters  wherever  I  have    Schkatatm,p.  243. 
traveled.    Have  never  known  any  fur-seal  to  come 
up  on  the  land  in  Alaska  or  on  any  of  the  islands  adjacent  thereto,  but 
have  heard  that  they  do  haul  out  on  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

Have  never  known  or  heard  of  any  pups  being  born  in  the  water  or 
anywhere  on  the  coast,  nor  liave  I  ever  known  or 
heard  of  any  fur-.seals  being  hauled  up  on  the  land    Schowooich,  p.  243. 
anywhere  in  Alaska.    Ouce  in  a  while  a  few  pups 
are  driven  into  the  bay  by  the  hard  gales  blowing  from  the  southeast  on 
the  coast  during  the  montli  of  December. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  place  on  the  coast  where    William  Short,  p.  3iS. 
tlie  seals  haul  out  upon  the  land  to  breed. 

Have  never  seen  a  fiir-seal  in  Chatham  Straits,  Stevens  Passage,  or 
anywliere  else  in  my  life,  nor  have  I  ever  lieard  of 
any  fur-seal  hauling  out  on  any  of  the  islands  or  GeorgeSchuckeyab,p.24S. 
rocks  on  any  part  of  tlie  coast  of  Alaska.     And 
had  any  ever  hauled  out  I  should  have  known  it  by  being  told  by  the 
people  of  the  different  tribes  with  whom  I  come  in  contact. 
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Have  been  down  to  Sitka,  and  on  all  islands  and  inlets  aronnd  Chat- 
ham Soniid,  and  have  never  seen  any  fur-seal  in 
Schuckkan,  p.  253.         uiy  life,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  any  fur-seal 
being  hauled  up  on  any  of  the  islands  or  rocks 
arjund  Chatham  Sound,    i^or  have  1  ever  seen  any  man  who  said  he 
ever  saw  a  fur-seal  imp  in  his  life;  have  never  st«n  an  Indian  be- 
longing to  any  tribe  who  said  he  ever  saw  or  heard  of  a  fur-seal  haul- 
ing up  on  the  land  anywhere  in  southern  Alaska.    The  Indians  who 
come  here  to  trade  with  me  and  our  people  come  long  distances,  and 
had  there  been  a  fur-seal  rookery  in  any  part  of  Alaska,  my  people  and 
myself  would  have  known  it. 

Have  never  known  of  seal  hauling  up  on  the  land  anywhere  in 
Alaska,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  any  fur-seal  in  the 

Jack  Shucky,p.  289.  inland  waters  between  this  place  and  Wrangel 
Island. 

Alexander  Shyha.p.  226.  The  fur-seals  usually  appear  off  this  part  of  the 
coast  about  the  month  of  May,  but  they  do  not 
enter  Cooks  Inlet. 

In  all  my  traveling  around  in  the  waters  of  southeastern  Alaska,  I 

have  only  seen  one  fur-seal  in  my  life.    I  have 

Aaron  Simson,  p.  290.    never  seen  or  heard  of  pup  seals  being  born  in 

the  water  or  anywhere  in   Alaska;  nor  have  I 

ever  seen  or  heard  of  fur-seals  hauling  up  on  the  land  in  any  part  of 

Alaska. 

Martin  Singaji,p.  268.  Never  knew  of  any  fur  seals  to  haul  up  on  the 
land  along  the  coast  of  Alaska. 

Jack  Sitka,  p.  2ea.  Never  known  fur-seals  to  haul  up  on  the  land; 

have  heard  that  they  do  haul  up  on  the  Pribilof 
Islands. 

Have  heard  that  the  fur-seal  haul  up  on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  but 

never  have  seen,  or  have  I  ever  heard  of  any 

Skeenong,p.2U.  fur-seal  l)eing  hauled  up  on  any  i)art  of  the  coast 

of  Aliiska,  or  rocks    adjacent   thereto.    Never 

have  seen  any  fur-seal  in  Disenchantment  Bay,  or  anywhere  else  in 

the  inlets  of  Alaska. 

I  have  never  seen  a  fur  scaf  in  the  waters  of  Cooks  Inlet,  and  do 
not  think  any  fur-seal  rookery  exists  iu  this  vicin- 

Fredk.  Skibiy,  p.  228.  [^y^  .jg  otherwise  I  believe  I  should  have  heard 
of  it. 

Thomaf  Skowi,  p.  300.  I  have  never  known  iiny  fur-seal  to  haul  out  any- 
where on  the  coast  of  British  Columbia  or  Alaska, 
wherever  I  have  been. 

Have  never  seen  any  fur-seal  born  in  the  water  or  on  the  land  any- 
where in    British    Columbia  or  Alaska;    have 

Geo.  Skultka,  p  290.  never  .swMi  or  heard  of  any  fur-seal  rookeries  in 
British  Columbia  or  Alaska. 
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For  have  I  ever  heard  of  any  fur-seal  hauling  up  on  the  land  or 
rocks  anywhere  around  Cliathani    Sound.     The 
I)eople  who  I  sell  oil  to  come  from  a  long  dis-    r«an  SlaHoch,  p.  253. 
tance,  and  I  have  never  heard  them  say  that  they 
had  seen  fur-seal  hauled  up  on  the  land  anywhere,  and  they  would  have 
told  me  and  others  of  our  people  had  they  seen  any. 

I  have  never  known  any  fur-seal  to  haul  up  on  the  land  anywhere 
around    this    part  of  Alaska;  nor  have  I  ever 
known  any  fur  seal  i)ups  to  be  born  in  the  water    stahkam,  p.  245. 
or  anywhere  else  in  Alaska;  nor  have  I  ever  heard 
any  Indians  with  whom  I  have  come  in  contact  say  that  they  had  ever 
known  any  fur-seal  pups  to  have  been  born  in  tlie  water ;  nor  had  they 
known  any  fur-seal  to  haul  up  on  the  land  in  any  part  of  Alaska. 

I  never  saw  any  seals  on  the  land  as  we  went    Cyrus  Stephens,  p.  480. 
along  the  coast. 

I  am  sure  there  is  no  place  on  the  coast  where    John  A.  Swain  p.  350. 
they  haul  out  upon  the  land  and  give  birth  to 
their  young. 

Have  visited  all  the  islands  and  inlets  in  Chatham  Sound  and  other 
parts  of  southeastern  Alaska;  have  never  seen 
fur-seal  in  the  inland  waters;  nor  have  I  ever    Tchet-Chak, p.  25i. 
heard  of  any  being  there;  nor  have  I  heard  of  or 

seen  any  haul  up  on  the  land,  any  island,  or  rock  on  or  off  the  coast  of 
Alaska.  In  my  business  of  making  herring  oil,  which  I  dispose  of  to 
the  people  of  the  different  tribes  along  the  coast,  I  should  have  heard 
of  seal  being  hauled  up  on  any  ishind  or  rock  along  the  coast  of  Ahiska, 
had  there  been  any,  for  it  is  customary  for  the  people  of  one  tribe  to 
tell  the  people  of  another  all  they  know. 

I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  any  fur-seal  being  seen  in  any  of  the 
inland  waters  of  Ala.'ika,  nor  have  I  ever  known 
of  or  seen  any  fur  seal  liauled  up  on  the  land  in    ivm.  G.  Thomas,  p.  291. 
any])art  of  Alaska;  have  employed  a  great  nuiny 

Indian  fisliermen,  and  had  there  been  a  fur-seal  rookery  in  any  part  of 
the  Alaskan  coast  I  should  certainly  have  heard  of  it. 

Have  never  known  any  fur-seal  to  haul  up  on  the  land  around  these 
bays  or  in  any  other  part  of  Alaska.    •    •    • 
Neither  have  I  heard  of  any  fur-seal  hauling  up    Thunk,p.2i5. 
on  the  land  anywhere  around  this  part  of  Alaska. 
Had  there  been  any  seal  hauled  up  on  the  land  it  would  have  been  told 
to  me  by  people  of  different  tribes  with  whom  I  have  come  in  contact 

I  am  acquainted  with  the  coast  from  Sitka  to    Peter  Titehenoff,p.  222. 
Kadiak.     I  do  not  know  of  any  rookery  along  the 
coast,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  any. 

Have  never  known  fur-seal  to  haul  up  on  the  Charlie  Tlaksatan,p.^O. 
land  or  on  the  coast  anywhere  in  Alaska. 

I  have  never  seen  a  fur  seal  in  any  of  the  inland    J-  o.  Tolman,  p.  223. 
waters  of  Alaska,  nor  liave  I  ever  heard  of  any 
being  in  the  inland  waters. 
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I  visit  all  the  islands  and  inlets  around  Chatham  Sonnd  in  following 

my  occupation  of  niakinjr  oil  from  the  herring 

Toodays  Charlie, p.  2iS.  which  I  cat«h.     Have  never  seen   a  lur-seal  in 

the  inland  waters  in  my  life;  nor  did  I  ever  hear 

of  any  being  in  the  inland  waters.    •     •     •     Had  any  fur  seal  hauled 

up  it  would  have  become  known  to  the  Indians  and  I  would  liave  heard 

it;  for  I  sell  oil  to  all  the  tribes  of  Indians  in  southeastern  Alaska,  and 

they  would  have  told  me  had  they  ever  known  or  heard  of  there  being 

a  fur-seal  rookery  at  any  place  along  the  coast. 

Have  killed  mostly  pups  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  driven  in  by  the  se- 
vere weather  outside;  never  have  seen  any  fur- 

Twongkwak,  p.  246.  seal  haul  up  on  the  land  nor  have  I  ever  heard 
of  any  seal  hauling  up  on  the  laud. 

John  Tyium,  p.  394.  Seals  do  not  haul  out  upon  the  land  along  the 

coast  and  give  birth  to  their  young. 

Have  never  known  or  heard  of  seal  hauling  up  on  the  land  on  the  coast 
of  Alaska ;  have  heard  that  they  do  haul  up  on  the 
Ja$.  Unatajim,  p.  272.    PribUof  Islands. 

I  have  never  seen  any  fur-seal  hauled  up  on  the  rocks  anywhere  on 

the  coast  of  this  part  of  Alaska.     I  have  never 

George  Usher,  p.  291.      seen  any  fur-seal  any  wherearound  Annette  Island. 

He  has  never  seen  or  heard  of  seals  inside  Barclay  Sound.    They  are 

all  found  outside.    *     »     »     He  has  never  heard 

JVoncig  Verheke,p.3n.  of  seal  breeding  here  and  has  never  seen  any  seal. 

Witness  states  that  he  is  the  only  white  resident 

of  village. 

Have  never  known  any  seal  to  haul  up  on  the  land  or  on  the  coast 
of  Alaska.    Have  heard  that  they  do  haul  up  on 
Charlie  Wank,  p.  273.     the  Pribilof  Islands. 

I  annually  visit  nearly  all  the  .settlements  in  this  region,  and  many 
of  the  uninhabited  islands,  and  have  never  seen, 
M.L.  Washburn,  p.  iSS.  and  in  conversation  witli  the  various  tribes  of  na- 
tives haye  never  heard  of  fur-seals  hauling  on 
shore  of  the  mainlands  or  the  islands  in  this  district,  either  for  breed- 
ing or  temporary  resting  plac-e,  since  my  residence  in  Alaska,  and  in 
only  one  case  have  I  heard  of  a  young  puj)  fur-seal  being  found  in  the 
waters  of  this  district.     A  single  |)up  seal  was  found  last  year  near 
Marnot  Island  by  a  hunter  who  had  been  for  yeavs  engaged  in  liunting 
and  this  was  the  only  case  that  had  ever  come  to  his  knowledge.    And  I 
would  say  in  this  connection  that  all  the  small  islands  are  visited  dur- 
ing the  summer  by  native  hunting  parties,  and  they  informed  me  that 
they  never  had  found  any  fur-seals  on  shore. 

Watkins,  p.  395.  I  do  not  know  of  any  place  along  the  coast  hero 

the  seals  haul  oat  upon  the  land  and  give  birth 
to  their  yoangi 
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He  states  that  fiir-seal  do  not  come  in  dose  to  shore  in  this  locality, 
and  are  never  found  on  land.     Seals  are  caught 
off  the  coast  at  from  5  to  20  miles.     They  do  not    Weckenunesch,  p.  311. 
breed  in  this  locality  and  nothing  of  the  kind  is 
known  in  the  memory  of  t'  c  oldest  inhabitant. 

I  have  never  known  any  fur-seal  to  haul  up  anywhere  on  the  land 
on  the  coast  of  Alaska.     I  have  never  been  in 
Bering  Sea.  P.S.  WeitteHhiUer,p.27i. 

Seals  do  not  haul  out  on  land  at  Barclay  Sound    Charley  WhUe,p.  396. 
nor  along  the  coast. 

1  have  never  known  of  any  seals  to  haul  up  and  breed  between  here 
and  Unamack  Pass.    I  have  often  followed  tliem    ,^.  ^    ,  ^^.^       ^_ 
very  close  in  to  the  mainland  and  have  killed   ^'"*"*'  Wh,te,p.m. 
them  sleeping  on  the  water. 

Have  never  known  any  fur-seal  to  haul  up  on    mily  Winiams,p.30U 
the  land  anywhere  on  the  coast  of  Alaska  or  Brit- 
ish Columbia. 

Have  never  known  or   heard  of  any  fur-seal   Fred  Wilson,  p.  301. 
hauling  up  on  the  land  anywhere  on  the  coast  of 
British  Columbia  or  Alaska. 

There  is  a  hair-seal  rookery  in  the  northern  part  of  Cook's  Inlet,  on 
Kalgin  Island,  about  latitude  00°  30'  north. 

1  have  never  known  fur-seals  to  come  np  into  Cook's  Inlet,  above 
Anchor  Point,  and  am  positive  that  no  fur  seal 
rookeries  exists  in  the  region ;  neither  have  I  ever    jas.  Wilson,  p.  228. 
heard  of  fur-seal  rookeries  in  the  northern  hemis- 
phere other  than  those  on  the  seal  islands  of  Bering  Sea. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  bays  and  inlets  along  the  coast,  and  I  do  not 
know  of  any  place  on  the  coast  where  the  seals  haul  out  ux»ou  the  land 
and  breed.    •    •    •     I  am  familiar  with  the  west 
coast  of  Vancouver  Island,  and  have  been  in  Bar-    Wiipoo,p.  396. 
clay  Sound,  Clayquot  Sound,  and  talked  with  the 
Indians  there,  and  none  of  us  know  of  any  place  along  the  coast  where 
seals  liaul  out  upon  the  land  and  breed,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  any  Indian 
speak  of  such  a  place. 

Have  never  known  of  any  fur-seal  to  haul  out  on  the  land  on  the 
coast  of  Alaska.     Have  heard  of  tliem  hauling 
out  on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  but  have  never  been    Michael  Wooakoot, p. 2^5. 
there. 

Have  never  seen  or  heard  of  fur  seals  hauling    Tahkah,  p.  2i6. 
np  on  the  land  in  any  part  of  Alaska. 

I  never  heard  of  any  fur-seal  hauling  up  on  the   Billy  Teitachy,p.  302. 
land  anywhere  in  British  Columbia  or  Alaska. 

Have  never  known  any  fur  seal  to  haul  upon  SastinggTethnow,p.303. 
the  land  in  British  Columbia  or  Alaska. 
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Nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  any  fur-seal  lianliiifr  np  on  the  land  any- 
where in  Ahiska.    I  have  not  seen  a  fui-seal  within 
Alf.  Yohan»en,p.^Q.     five  miles  of  land  along  the  Alaskan  coast. 

I  have  never  seen  any  fur-seal  in  the  inland  waters  of  this  part  of 
Alaska,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  any  being  there 

Paul  Young,  p.  292.  from  the  people  of  my  tribe.  Have  never  known 
any  fur-seal  to  haul  up  on  the  land. 

Walter  Toung,  p.  303.  Never  known  any  fur-seals  to  haul  up  on  the 
land  in  Alaska  or  British  Columbia. 

I  have  never  known  the  seals  to  liaul  out  upon 
SUh  TuVa,p.  398.        the  land  along  this  coast  and  give  birth  to  their 
young. 

I  never  have  seen  or  heard  of  a  place  along  the 
Thos.  Zolnokt,  p.  398.    coast  where  the  seals  haul  out  upon  land. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  known  that  fur-seals  breed  at  Guadalupe 

Island,  where  formerly  large  numbers  were  killed 

r,-^'  ^'j'i:  '^JJ^^i^J'/^'  annually  for  tlieir  skins.  Two  thousand  were 
Gtll,  and  Dr.  C.  H.  Mer-  j  i    i  i  oo-j      ■  i  •    i    i-  n 

riam,  Vol.  I,  p.  586.  secured  as  late  as  1^^J,  since  which  time  small 

numbers  have  been  taken  nearly  every  year.  In- 
asmuch as  the  Northern  fur-seal  (CaUorhinu.f  iirsinus)  is  not  known 
to  breed  south  of  the  Piibilof  Islands,  but  occurs  in  winter  off  the 
coast  of  northern  California  and  ])a8ses  north  in  the  spring,  it  seemed 
important  to  determine  the  species  of  fur  seal  inhabiting  Guadalupe 
Island.  For  this  purpose  an  expedition  was  sent  to  said  island  by  the 
direction  of  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam  in  May,  18()li,  in  charge  of  Mr.  C.  H. 
Townsend,  an  assistant  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission.  Seven 
fur-seals  were  seen  near  the  island  and  one  was  shot  by  Mr.  Town.send, 
but  it  sank  before  it  could  be  recovered.  The  visit  was  made  too  early 
in  the  season  to  find  the  seals  on  the  shore.  A  beach  on  Guadalui)e 
Island  was  visited  where  it  was  known  that  a  large  number  of  fur-steals 
had  been  killed  a  few  years  previously  and  four  skulls  were  there  ob- 
tained. We  have  carefully  examined  these  skulls  and  find  them  to 
belong  to  a  species  of  Arctocephalus,  a  very  different  kind  of  fur-seal 
from  that  found  in  Bering  Sea,  the  well-known  VaUorhiims  ursinus. 

Sometimes  during  a  heavy  storm  a   few  seals  will  be  driven  on 
shore  for  a  short  time,  but  will  not  stay  but  a  few 
Wispoo,  p.  396.  hours. 

THE  RUSSIAN  HERD. 

Page  129  of  The  Case. 

In  summer  the  two  herds  remain  entirely  distinct,  separated  by  a 
Sepori  0/ </,e  ^»ifri<o»  w"t<'r  interval  of  several  hundred  miles;  and  in 
Commiuaioiiers,  p.  323  o/ their  winter  migrations  those  from  the  Piibilof 
The  Gate.  Islands  follow  the  American  coast  in  a  southeast- 

erly direction,  while  those  from  the  Conimander  and  Kurile  islands  fol- 
low the  Siberian  and  Japan  coasts  in  a  scmtliwesterly  direction,  the  two 
herds  being  separated  in  winter  by  a  water  interval  of  several  thousand 
miles. 
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Tlie  Pribilof  herd  does  uot  mingle  with  tlie  herd  located  on  tlie  Com- 
mander Islands.     Tlii.s  I  know  ftoin  the  fact  that 
the  herd  goes  eastward  after  entering  the  Pacific    chas.  Bryant,  p.  4. 
Ocean,  and  from   questioning   natives  and  half- 
breeds  who  had  resided  in  Kamchatka  as  employes  of  the  Russian 
Fur  Company,  I  learned  that  the  Commander  herd  on  leaving  their 
i-slands  go  southwestward  into  the  Okhotsk  Sea  and  the  waters  to  the 
southward  of  it  and  winter  there.    This  fact  was  further  verified  by 
whalers  who  find  them  there  iu  the  early  spriug. 

In  the  latter  part  of  September  of  1867,  iu  the  brig  Kentucky,  mak- 
ing passage  between  Petropaulowski  and  Kadiak, 
I  observed  the  Commander  Islands  seal  herd  on    chas.  J.  Hague, p.  207. 
its  way  from  the  rookeries.    They  moved  iu  a  com- 
pact mass  or  school,  after  the  manner  f)f  herring,  and  were  making  a 
westerly  course  toward  the  Kurile  Islands. 
14  B  S 
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THE  SLAUGHTER  OF  1868. 
Page  132  of  The  Case. 

I  vent  [in  the  spring  of  18G8]  for  the  late  John  Parrotfc,  of  SanFrau 
Cisco,  diiecit  t<i  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St. 
George.    We  were  the  first  parties  who  went  to    Geo.  R.  Adams,  p.  157. 
those  islands  after  the  purchase,  and  commenced 
taking  seals  about  the  1st  of  July.     We  and  other  parties  took  about 
65,()00  that  year  from  St.  George  Island  alone.    We  killed  no  females 
excejit  by  accident,  for  the  reason  that  we  thought  at  that  time  tiie 
skins  of  females  were  worthless. 

During  my  observation  only  one  class  of  bachelor  seals  on  the  islands 
showed  any  deficiency  in  numbers,  and  I  accounted  for  this  fact  in  my 
report  Ui  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  dated  September  5, 1872,  from 
which  I  quote:  "  The  weather,  although  excess- 
ively foggy  and  disagreeable  to  the  residents  of  Ch<u.  Bryant,  p.  7. 
the  islands,  has  been  especially  favorable  to  the 
young  seals.  It  is  also  observable  that  a  larger  number  of  yearlings 
or  last-year  pups  than  usual  have  returned  tfj  the  islands  the  jjresent 
season.  There  is  now  only  a  deficiency  of  one  class,  that  of  the  fimr  or 
iive  year  old  seals.  This  is  clearly  traceable  to  the  following  causes: 
During  the  season  of  18G8  tliere  were  killed  on  both  islands  220,000 
animals  for  their  skins,  and  in  the  season  of  18G9,  85,000  for  their  skins. 
At  that  time  the  relative  value  of  the  sizes  or  ages  of  the  skins  was  not 
understood,  and  all  the  skins  being  paid  for  at  the  same  price,  the  na- 
tives, who  were  quick  to  perceive  the  diflerence  between  taking  a  small 
skin  and  a  large  one  and  carrying  it  to  the  salt  house,  killed  all  the 
yearlings  that  they  could;  these  were  the  products  of  18(>7  and  I8()S. 
These  were  sent  forward  in  1870  to  market  and  overstocked  it  with  small 
skins.  This  created  a  demand  for  larger  skins,  and  the  Alaska  Com- 
mercial ('ompany  instructed  their  agents  to  take  all  the  large  skins 
l)ossible  in  1871;  this  was  done  and  as  many  4  and  5  year  old  seals  as 
could  be  taken.  This  again  fell  on  the  already  diminislied  product  of 
18(57  and  1808.  Wlien  these  were  sent  to  market  they  were  found  too 
old,  and  now  the  proper  medium  being  ascertained  the  seals  will  be 
selected  accordingly." 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  killing  in  1868  was  done  by  un- 
authorized persons  before  the  Government  could  arrange  for  the  pro- 
tection of  tlie  rookeries. 

As  a  result  of  the  above  experience  I  would  further  state  the  follow- 
ing facts:  During  my  visit  to  St.  Ge:)rge  Island  in  1808,  before  referred 
to,  this  vast  Territory  of  Alaska  had  just  fallen 
into  the  possession  of  the  United  Stattis,  and  the    w.  H.  Dull,  p.  23. 
Government  had  not  yet  fairly  established  more 
than  the  beginning  of  an  organization  for  its  management,  as  a  wliolo, 
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without  mentioning  such  details  as  the  Pribilof  Islands.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  state  of  affairs  private  enterprise  in  the  form  of  com- 
I)anies  dealing  in  furs  had  established  numerous  sealing  stations  on  the 
islands  during  18G8.  During  my  stay,  except  on  a  single  occasion,  the 
driving  from  the  hauling  giounds,  the  killing,  and  skinning  was  done 
by  the  natives  in  the  same  manner  as  when  under  liussian  rule,  each 
competing  party  paying  them  so  much  per  skin  for  their  labor  in  taking 
them.  Despite  the  very  bitter  and  more  or  less  unscrupulous  compe- 
tition among  the  various  parties,  all  recognized  the  im])ortance  of  pre- 
serving the  industry  and  protecting  the  breeding  grounds  from  moles- 
tation, and  for  the  most  part  were  guided  by  this  conviction. 

T. F.Morgan, p. es.  My  knowledge  of  the  catch  of  1868  enables  me 

to  state  that  the  destruction  of  seals  from  all 
sources  in  that  year  was  about  240,000.    This  is 
the  maximum  figure. 

Guiiave  Niehaum,  p.  208.    The  various  parties  took  that  year  about  236,000 
seals,  of  which  about  140,000  were  killed  under 
my  direction. 

AMERICAN  MANAGEMENT. 

THE  LEASE  OP  1870. 

Page  134  of  The  Case. 

1^0  sealing  was  done  at  the  Pribilof  Islands  during  the  seasons  of 
1809  and  1870  except  for  food  for  the  natives,  the 

Geo.  B.  Adams,  p.  157.  Government  having  declaimed  these  islands  a 
reservation,  and  the  lessees  did  not  perfect  the 
lease  in  time  to  commence  operations  that  year  (1870.) 

In  the  spring  of  1869  I  joined  the  United  States  revenue  steamer 
Lincoln,  and  made  the  summer's  cruise  in  her  of 

H.  H.  Mclntyre,  p.  47.  about  four  months,  touching  at  many  points  along 
the  Alaska  coast  between  Sitka  and  the  most 
westerly  island  of  the  Aleutian  Archipelago,  visiting  the  Pribilof  group 
twice  during  the  season. 

The  habits  of  the  seals  and  manner  of  dri\ing  and  killing  them 
during  Kussian  occu])ation^of  the  islands,  and  in  1868,  after  the  trans- 
fer of  Alaska  to  the  United  States,  were  as  carefully  inquired  into  as 
the  limited  time  and  opportunity  would  admit,  and  reported  to  the 
Treasury  Department  under  date  of  November  30,  1869  (Mouse  Ex. 
Doc.  36,  Forty-first  Congress,  second  session).  This  report,  togetlier 
with  that  of  Special  Agent  Charles  Bryant,  formed  the  basis  of  subse- 
quent legislation  providing  for  the  leasing  of  the  right  to  kill  100,000 
seals  annually  for  their  s-kins.  The  report  was,  in  the  absence  of  more 
reliable  information,  largely  based  upon  the  traditions  and  opinions  of 
the  natives  and  traders,  to  whom  the  management  of  the  sealeries  was 
intrusted  by  the  liussian  Fur  Company,  and  was  afterwards  found  to 
be  erroneous  in  many  particulars.  Upon  the  main  ])oiiit,  however,  that 
of  fixing  100,000  seals  as  the  proper  nundjcr  to  be  killed  annually,  we 
have  shown  by  the  experience  of  many  years  to  have  been  correct. 
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To  the  intelligent  inquirer  as  to  the  value  of  the  system  now  in  opera- 
tion for  handling  and  disjiosing  of  the  anniial 
quota  of  skins  from  the  seal  islands,  no  doubt  can    c.  A.  fri»iams,jp.546. 
remain  that  it  is  the  Lest,  indeed  the  only  one 
possible  to  pursue  with  success.     The  Government  itself  could  not  enter 
into  business  and  follow  details  either  with  propriety  or  hope  of  profit. 

The  right  to  take  100,000  seal  skins  annually  from  these  islands,  uTider 
certain   stipulated  restrictions,  is  leased  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  an  associa-    c.  A.  Wimams,p.MZ. 
tion  of  American  citizens  known  as  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company.    The  company  pays  a  rental  of  $55,000  per 
annum  and  $2.62J  per  skin,  a  total  of  $317, .500  per  annum,  for  tliis 
right.    They  are  also  obligated  to  a  certain  care  of  the  Aleuts  inhabit- 
ing the  islands  and  to  a  partial  provision  for  their  needs,  both  mental 
and  physical. 


CONDITION  OF  THE  NATIVES. 

XmDER  THE  RUSSIAN  COMPANY. 

Page  141  of  The  Case. 

The  general  methods  employed  under  American  rule  were  far  superior 
to  those  of  the  Kussiaiis,  as  will  be  readily  un-    charlei  Bryant  p  8 
derstood  from  the  following  facts:  '   ' 

When  I  first  visited  the  seal  islands  in  18C8  the  natives  were  living 
in  semisubterranean  houses  built  of  turf  aud  siuih  pieces  of  driftwood 
and  whale  bones  as  they  were  able  to  secure  on  the  beach.  Their  food 
had  been  prior  to  that  time  insufficient  in  variety,  and  was  comprised 
of  seal  meat  and  a  few  other  articles,  furnished  in  meager  quantity  by 
the  Russian  Fur  Company.  They  had  no  fuel,  and  depended  for  heat 
upon  the  crowding  together  in  their  turf  houses,  sleeping  in  the  dried 
grasses  secured  upon  the  islands.  Forced  to  live  under  these  condi- 
tions they  could  not  of  course  nnike  ])rogress  towards  civilization. 
There  were  no  facilities  for  transporting  the  skins.  They  were  carried 
on  the  backs  of  the  natives,  entailing  great  hibor  and  hardsliip,  ami  by 
reason  of  these  tedions  methods  the  taking  of  the  annual  catch  was  ex- 
tended over  a  number  of  months,  being  a  continual  source  of  molesta 
tion  to  the  hauling  seals. 

Very  soon  after  the  islands  came  into  the  possession  of  the  American 
Government  all  this  was  changed.  Their  uiulerground  earthen  h)dges 
were  replac-ed  by  warm,  comfortable,  wooden  cottages  for  each  family; 
fuel,  food,  and  clothing  were  furnished  them  at  prices  25  per  cent  above 
the  wholesale  price  of  San  Francisco;  churches  were  built  and  school 
houses  maintained  for  their  benefit,  and  everything  done  that  would 
insure  their  constant  advancement  in  the  way  of  civilization  and  ma- 
terial progress.  Instead  of  being  mere  creatures  of  the  whims  of  their 
rulers  they  were  placed  upon  an  equal  footing  with  white  men,  and  re- 
ceived by  law  a  stipulated  sum  for  ea(rh  skin  taken.  So  that  about 
$40,000  was  annually  divided  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  islands. 
In  place  of  the  skin  clad  natives  living  in  turf  lodges  which  I  found  on 
arriving  on  the  island  in  18(J!>,  I  left  them  in  1877  as  well  fed,  as  well 
clothed,  and  as  well  housed  as  the  people  of  some  of  our  New  England 
villages.    They  had  school  facilities,  and  oii  Sunday  they  went  to  serv- 
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ice  In  their  pretty  Greek  clinreh  with  its  tastefully  arranged  interior; 
they  wore  the  clothinji:  of  civilized  men  and  had  i)()lish  on  their  boots. 
All  these  results  are  directly  traceable  to  the  seal  lisheries  and  their 
improved  management. 

UNDER  AMERICAN  CONTROL. — IMPROVEMENT. 

Pages  142  and  143  of  The  Case. 

During  the  six  years  I  was  on  the  islands  the  condition  of  the  natives 
was  wonderfully  improved.  When  I  came  there 
Sam'l  Faleover,  p.  162.  they  were  partially  dressed  in  skins,  living  in 
filthy,  unwholesome  turf  huts,  which  were  heated 
by  fires  with  blubber  as  fuel;  they  were  ignorant  and  extremely  dirty. 
When  I  left  they  had  exchanged  theirskiii  garments  for  well  made  warm 
woolen  clothes;  they  lived  in  substantial  frame  houses  healed  by  coal 
stoves;  they  had  become  cleanly,  and  the  children  were  attending 
school  eight  months  in  the  year.  They  wen^  then  as  well  ofl"  as  well- 
to-do  workingmen  in  the  United  States,  and  received  much  larger 
wages.  No  man  was  compelled  to  work,  but  received  pay  through  his 
chief  for  the  work  accomplished  by  him.  A  native  could  at  any  time 
leave  the  islands,  but  their  easy  life  and  love  for  their  home  detained 
them.  When  I  first  went  there  the  women  did  a  good  share  of  manual 
labor,  but  when  I  came  away  all  the  hard  work  was  done  by  the  men. 
I  do  not  recall  a  single  instance  in  history  where  there  has  been  such 
a  marked  change  for  the  better  by  any  people  in  such  a  short  time  as 
there  has  been  in  the  Pribilof  Islanders  since  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment took  control  of  these  islands. 

In  the  matter  of  the  preservation  of  the  fur-seals  these  inhabitants 
[of  the  Pribilof  Islands]  should  receive  some  con- 

H.  H.  Melntyre, p.  599.  sideration.  Their  ancestors  were  carried  to  the 
Pribilof  group  more  than  a  century  ago,  and  the 
majority  of  the  present  generation  have  been  born  and  bred  where  they 
now  live.  They  number  at  present  about  350iteo]>le,  who  know  no 
other  home,  and  few  of  whom  have  ever  seen  any  other  land  than  the 
islands  on  which  they  live.  They  are  a  simple-minded,  docile,  good- 
natured  people,  far  above  the  average  aboriginal  inhabitant  of  the 
country  in  intelligence,  as  indeed,  might  be  expected  of  them  in  this 
generation,  from  the  fact  that  the  Aleutian  blood  in  their  veins  is 
aheady  very  muchmixed  with  that  of  a  better  quality  from  Russian  and 
American  stock.  Very  few,  if  any,  thoroughbred  Aleuts  are  to  be  found 
in  Alaska  at  the  present  day.  All  are  devout  Christians  and  earnest 
believers  in  the  faith  of  the  Greco  Russian  Church,  observing  all  its 
outward  forms,  and  practicing,  ])erhaps,  as  many  of  the  virtues  itincul- . 
cates  as  the  average  adherent  of  orthodox  Christianity. 

Very  little  is  known  of  these  people  under  Russian  r<?gime  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century.  If  their  traditions  are  to  be  relied  upon 
they  were  hardly  better  ott'at  this  time  than  when  in  absolute  barbar- 
ism. Their  rulers  were  hard  taskmasters  and  were  themselves  but 
meagerly  supplied  with  such  articles  as  would  have  materially  heli>ed 
the  natives  if  they  could  have  had  them.  They  labored  under  the  dis- 
advantage of  living  in  a  cold,  barren,  treeless  country  and  having  to 
dejjcnd  for  building  material  upon  the  driftwood  thrown  ujion  their 
■shores  ii'om  the  rivers  emptying  into  Bering  Sea.     It  was,  therefore. 
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impossible  for  tliem  to  make  much  progress,  no  matter  what  the  teach- 
ing or  the  example  set  before  them  may  have  been  while  living,  as 
they  were,  in  their  damp,  filthy  subterranean  houses;  and  more  impos- 
sible for  tliem  to  live  otlierwise  than  underground  until  they  were  fur- 
nished with  fuel  and  building  material. 

These  were  never  supplied  by  the  Russians,  and  the  Americans  ac- 
cordingly found  them,  upon  the  cession  of  the  territory  to  the  United 
States,  living  in  miserable,  unhealthy  hovels  totally  unfit  for  human 
habitation.  The  supports  for  the  thatched  roofs  and  turf  sides  of  their 
houses  consisted  of  the  pieces  of  driftwodd  or  the  jaw  bones  of  Avhales; 
light  was  admitted  tlirough  the  opaque  medium  of  raw  sea-lion  skins, 
stretched  and  shaved;  the  chimney  was  a  hole  in  the  roof,  over  which 
a  skin  was  drawn  to  retain  the  heat  after  the  fire  went  out;  their  fuel 
consisted  of  water  soaked  splinters  of  driftwood,  upon  which  was 
burned  the  blubber  of  the  seal  or  whale,  emitting  the  nausecms  odors 
of  burning,  rancid,  ill  smelling  animal  fats.  The  smoke  from  the  fire 
left  its  greasy  deposits  upon  everything  about  the  i)remi8es  and  emitted 
a  stench  endurable  only  by  a  sense  of  smell  long  inured  to  it.  For  light 
in  the  long  winter  nights  they  had  only  a  small  burning  wick  sujiported 
upon  the  surface  of  an  open  vessel  of  seal  oil.  Their  food  consisted 
almost  wholly  of  seal  meat,  with  rarely  a  meal  of  fish  or  fowl,  often- 
times eaten  raw  in  summer,  and  dried  or  partially  dried  and  stored  in 
the  inflated  stomachs  of  sea  lions  for  winter.  A  small  quantity  of  rye 
was  furnished  them,  but  their  facilities  for  i)utting  it  in  edible  form 
were  of  the  most  primitive  kind,  and  to  this  was  added  a  limited  quan- 
tity of  tea  and  sugar,  tobacco  and  rum.  Their  clothing  was  made  of 
skins  or  of  such  coarse  cotton  or  woolen  cloths  as  were  imported  in 
very  limited  quantities  for  their  use. 

The  work  which  was  exacted  from  the  natives  under  Russian  rule 
was  much  harder  than  has  since  been  jiut  upon  them.  The  islands 
were  provided  with  no  teams  of  any  descrijjtion ;  the  boats  were  rude 
aflairs,  built  from  pieces  of  driftwood,  whalebone,  whale  sinew,  and  sea- 
lion  skins;  the  storehouses,  work.shops  and  tools  were  ill  constructed 
and  inconvenient;  all  of  the  skins  of  the  thousands  of  seals  slaughtered 
each  year  were  transi)orted  on  the  shoulders  of  the  laborers  from  the 
field  to  the  wareliouses,  a  gieat  amount  of  labor  exjiended  on  each  skin 
in  cleaning  and  drying  it,  and  ail  were  again  shouldered  ficmi  the  ware- 
houses to  the  boats  to  be  lightered  to  the  vessels.  In  all  this  work  men, 
women,  and  children  participated,  and  each  received  the  small  stipend 
of  a  few  kopeks  per  day  or  per  skin,  barely  sutticient  to  i)ay  for  the  tea, 
sugar,  coarse  clothing,  and  articles  of  domestic  use  sui)plied  from  the 
Company's  store.  Yet  even  this  i)oor  subsistence  was  furnished  directly 
or  indirectly  from  the  seals,  excejiting  a  few  edible  roots  and  wild  vege- 
t}il)les  and  an  occasional  fish  or  fowl  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 
There  is  absolutely  no  other  source  of  subsistence  at  the  seal  island. 

Sin(;e  the  occui)ation  of  the  territory  by  the  Americans  such  a  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  natives  as  occurs  in  the  transi- 
tion ftom  barbarism  to  civilizatjon;  and  such  a  change  as  has  brought 
about  them  those  material  evidences  of  civilization  which  require  for 
their  support  and  maintenance  a  constant  and  assured  income.  The 
villages  as  viewed  from  the  exterior  are  indicative  of  their  present 
plane  of  living  and  are  such  as  may  be  seen  in  the  prosperous  mining 
and  manuHicturing  sections  of  cmr  country,  comjirising  attractive 
churches,  well-designed  school  houses,  commodious  storehouses,  and 
comfortable  dwellings,  all  built  in  regular  order  and  painted  white. 
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During  the  past  twenty  years  the  inhabitants  have  been  constantly 
sup])lied  witli  and  become  actustomcd  to  tlie  use  of  the  same  kind  aii<l 
quality  of  moral  training,  mental  teaching,  clothing,  footl,  and  medi- 
cines as  are  supplied  to  and  habitually  used  by  our  most  prosperous 
comnuinities.  If  they  must  surrender  these  things  it  means  for  them 
a  relapse  into  barbarism ;  and  the  destruction  of  the  seal  fishujies  en- 
forces the  surrender.  They  have  no  other  source  of  income  and  know- 
no  other  business  thsin  that  of  seal  fishing.  The  income  of  the  two 
seal-island  communities,  including  only  natives,  has  averaged,  from 
18C8  to  1889,  inclusive,  more  than  $40,(M)()  per  annum  in  casl;,  and,  in 
addition,  they  have  been  furnished  gratuitously  with  the  houses  they 
occupy,  nearly  enough  fuel  to  heat  them,  medicines  and  medical  attend- 
ance, school-houses,  school  books,  and  teachers.  Their  moral  and 
mental  improvement  have  very  nearly  kept  pace  with  the  material 
comfort  with  which  they  have  been  surrounded.  The  children  have 
learned  to  read,  write,  and  speak  English,  and  in  general  intelligence 
and  household  economy  all  have  made  remarkable  jtrogress. 

Is  it  true  that  people  situated  as  these  natives  are  acquire  no  vested 
right  in  the  property  whereon  they  have  immemorially  gained  their 
livelihood,  which  the  Christiau  nations  of  the  earth  ought  to  resiiectt 
If  it  is  true,  then  the  precepts  of  Christianity  bear  still  another  and 
Hew  interpretation. 

During  my  residence  on  the  islands  the  native  inhabitants  were  pros- 
perous and  contented.    The  profits  resulting  from 

John  M.  Morton, p.  70.  thelaborofkillingthesealsandsaltingaud shipjnng 
the  skins  were  not  only  an.  pie  to  supply  them  with 
the  needs  of  life,  but  with  many  of  its  luxuries.  Those  who  were  care- 
ful and  provident  in  the  matter  of  their  earnings  were  enabled  to  and 
did  de])osit  some  portion  each  year  of  the  same  with  the  Alaska  Com- 
mercial Company  or  in  the  banks  of  San  Francisco. 

The  company  furnished  to  eacli  native  family,  without  charge,  a  com- 
fortable frame  dwelling,  employed  a  i)hysician  on  each  island,  and  .sup- 
plied medicines  and  medical  attendance  gratuitously.  It  may  be  said, 
perhaps,  that  it  was  plainly  in  the  interest  of  the  company  to  faithfully 
carry  out  all  of  its  obligations  designated  or  implied  by  the  terms  of 
its  lease.  Such  was  undoubte<lly  the  fact,  but,  in  justice  to  the  lessees 
it  should  be  stated  that  they  always  interpreted  their  contracts  in  a 
most  liberal  spirit,  and  in  many  ways  excieded  their  obligations  as  far 
as  their  treatment  of  the  native  people  was  concerned. 

They  pay  to  these  Aleuts  40  cents  per  skin  or  $40,000  per  annum 
for  their  services  in  taking  the  skins.  They  have  also  built  for  them  a 
church  and  school-house,  and  maintain  teachers  and  physicians  on  the 
islands. 

At  the  time  of  the  cession  of  Alaska  to  the  United  States  these 
l)eople  were  living  in  huts,  or  more  properly  holes 
C.  A.  Williavit,  p.  543.  in  the  ground,  and  had  no  ambitions  or  aspira- 
tions beyond  supporting  their  daily  existence  in  a 
painful  and  laborious  way.    Now  they  are  living  in  frame  houses  pro- 
vided for  them  by  the  company,  and  have  accumulated   savings,  in- 
vested in  United  States  bonds  in  San  Francisco,  amounting  on  August 
1,  1887,  to  $94,128.28.    It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  laboring  men  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  are  better  paid  or  better  cared  for. 
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THE  SEALS. 

CONTROL   AND   DOMESTICATION. 
Page  147  of  The  Case. 

The  work  of  berdiug  and  managing  seals  does  not  differ  materially 
from  that  pursued  with   tlie   slock-farin   animals 
with  wliicli  we  are  most  ftimiiiar.     The  herdsman      '^-  ^-  '^""'  P-  ^• 
has  chiefly  to  learn  their  quick  motions  and  pro- 
pensity to  bite  in  order  to  handle  them  at  will 

I  tried  to  thoroughly  train  the  young  seals,  hoping  to  make  valuable 
pets  of  them,  and  succeeded  as  far  as  tlie  taming  went,  but  could  not 
get  them  to  thrive  on  cnw's  milk  or  the  condensed  milk  of  commerce, 
administered  fiom  a  nursing  bottle.  They  became,  however,  very  tame, 
stopped  trying  to  bite  unless  they  were  made  angry  by  rough  usage, 
and  followed  me  about  like  ])ups  of  the  canine  species.  When  they  are 
older  and  before  they  leave  the  island  in  the  fall  they  may  still  be 
handled  with  impunity,  and  their  habits  are  such  of  massing  and  herd- 
ing by  themselves  apart  from  the  older  seals  that  all  could  be  easily 
"rounded  up  "from  tlie  beaches  in  favorable  weather,  and  "corralled" 
and  marked.  It  would  be  perfectly  feasible  to  drive  them  into  and 
keep  them  in  such  a  corral  or  inclosuie  as  would  be  constructed  for 
calves  or  lambs,  surrounded  by  a  fence  3  or  4  feet  high,  and  while  there  to 
catch  each  one  and  brand  him.  This  has  already  been  successfully 
done  on  a  small  scale  by  naturalists  who  wanted  to  identify  certain 
ones  for  a  future  purpose. 

This  is  not  mere  theory  with  me,  for  I  was  bred  to  the  management 
and  handling  of  young  don.estic  animals,  and  have  handled  the  young 
seals,  and  have  seen  them  handled  by  the  natives  in  the  same  way. 

They  grow  very  tame  when  reared  near  where  people  are  passing 
and  repassing,  and  none  of  them  are  as  wild  or 
show  as  mucii  fear  as  sheep  ordinarily  do  when     Jno.  Armstrong,  p.  2. 
approached  by  man. 

Robben  Island  is  very  small,  being  1,960  feet  long  by  175  feet  wide, 
and   in  places  4fi   feet   high.     Of  necessity  the 
quarters  of  the  seal  hunters  and  guards,  as  well     •/"<>•  G.  Blair,  p,  194. 
as  the  killing  grounds,  are  very  near  tlie  rook- 
eries, being  not  more  than  75  feet  distant  from  them,  yet  the  seals  ap- 
I)ear  to  take  no  alarm  from  the  close  ]>roxiniity  of  the  men,  paying  very 
little  attention  to  persons  jiassing  and  repassing  a  short  distance  from 
them.     If  none  of  them  were  killed,  or  if  the  killing  were  proijerly  re- 
stricted to  the  males,  1  think  they  would  increa.se  very  rapidly  and  be 
as  clo.sely  subject  to  control  as  the  cattle  upon  the  great  open  pastures 
of  the  Kocky  Mountain    regions.    Theie    wcmld  be  little  trouble  in 
catching  all  the  young  seals  .and  branding  or  marking  them. 

As  proving  that  the  seals  return  to  the  islands,  I  put  a  canvas  col- 
lar ujwn  a  jiup  in  1880,  and  he  came  back  to  the  same  rookery  in  the 
following  year  still  wearing  the  collar. 

If  they  are  managed  right  they  may  be  driven  like  sheep  along  the 
beaches.     Tiiey  do  not  run  fast  on  shore,  unhvss 
alarmed,  when  they  give  a  man  a  good  race  to      «'m.  Zfrennan,  j>.  359. 
catch  them. 
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I  was  reared  on  a  farm,  and  have  been  familiar  from  boyhood  with 
the  breediii}?  of  domestic  animals,  and  i)arti<'u- 

B.  N.  Clark,p.  159.       larly  with  the  reaiiug  and  management  of  yonnjj 

animals;  hence  a  comparison  of  the  younj;  seals 

with  the  young  of  our  common  domestic  species  is  most  natural.    From 

my  exi)erien(!e  with  both  I  am  able  to  declare  jiositively  that  it  is 

easier  to  manage  and  handle  young  seals  than  calves  or  lambs. 

Large  numbers  of  the  former  are  customarily  driven  up  in  the  foil 
by  the  natives,  to  kill  a  certain  number  for  food,  and  all  could  be 
"rounded  up"  as  the  prairie  cattle  are,  if  there  was  any  need  for  doing 
so.  All  the  herd  so  driven  are  lifted  up  one  by  one  and  examined 
as  to  sex,  and  while  in  this  position  each  could  be  branded  or  marked 
if  necessary. 

If  the  seal  rookeries  were  my  personal  property  I  should  regard  the 
task  of  branding  all  the  young  as  no  more  ditlicult  or  onerous  than  the 
branding  of  all  my  calves  if  I  were  engaged  in  breeding  cattle  upon 
the  prairies. 

The  same  force  that  has  heretofore  been  engaged  on  the  Pribilof  Is- 
lands in  killing  seals  in  the  summer  could  easily  drive  up  and  brand,  in 
a  few  days  in  the  fall  months,  all  the  "  pup  "  seals  born  on  the  islands. 

During  this  first  summer  of  their  existence,  after  the  breeding  grounds 
have  been  broken  up,  it  is  possible  to  take  i)os- 

Saml.  Falconci, p.  165.  session  of  every  pup  on  the  islands  and  mark 
them  so  they  could  be  recognized  in  the  futuie. 

The  manner  in  which  the  seals  were  driven  and  killed  seemed  to  me 
to  be  as  good  as  could  be  adopted,  and  just  such 

H.  V.  Fletcher,  p.  105.  as  any  one  would  adopt  who  was  accustomed  to 
the  management  of  farm  animals.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  how  closely  in  nearly  every  resi)ect  the  seal  herds  resem- 
ble droves  of  our  domestic  animals.  Almost  anything  is  done  with 
them  that  we  habitually  do  with  our  flocks  and  herds  in  farm  life,  ex- 
cept to  feed  them.  They  are  started  up  from  the  beaches,  collected  in 
convenient  sized  droves,  and  driven  by  a  very  few  men  to  the  proper 
killing  grounds,  exactly  as  I  would  handle  a  flock  of  sheep;  and,  unless 
the  weather  was  very  liot  and  dry,  seemed  to  me  to  sutler  no  more  nor 
stand  any  greater  risk  of  in.jnry  from  driving  than  sheep  would  and  do 
under  similar  circumstances.  When  they  arrive  at  the  killing  grounds 
they  can  be  kept  in  a  yard  or  corral  surrounded  bj'  an  ordinary  cattle 
fence;  but,  without  the  trouble  even  of  building  a  fence,  with  a  single 
keeper  to  watch  them  and  a  few  pieces  of  board  set  up  around  them 
on  which  some  strips  of  sacking  or  old  garments  are  hung,  several 
thousand  are  herded  and  kept  for  hours,  until  the  time,  i)erhaps  on  the 
following  day,  for  their  slaughter.  Tlu'y  grow  very  tame  and  tractable 
by  repeated  driving,  and  even  the  old  bulls  lose  their  fierceness  and 
seldom  turn  upon  their  herders,  particularly  when  brought  in  from  the 
rookeries  near  the  villages,  where  they  become  most  familiar  with  man. 

They  seem  never  to  be  afflicted  with  any  disease.  The  pups  are 
always  healthy,  fat,  and  ha])])y;  the  males  too  young  for  slaughter  play 
about  on  the  rookeries  during  the  killing  season  and  between  the  in- 
tervals of  driving  to  the  killing  ground,  galloping  up  and  down  the 
slopes  or  wrestling  in  goo;l  natured  contest,  as  the  young  of  other  ani- 
mals do  when  undisturbed,  showing  no  signs  of  fear  or  timidity.  The 
still  younger  seals,  during  tlieir  first  few  weeks,  have  so  little  fear  of  man 
that  they  may  be  picked  up  at  any  time  more  readily  than  young  lambs; 
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and  when  a  little  older,  after  they  have  learned  to  swim,  they  come  by 
thousands  upon  the  beaches  close  to  tlie  villiige  and  may  be  driven  up 
eu  masse  and  taken  to  a  corral  and  iinpounded,  or  simply  herded  by  a 
watchman  and  kept  together  for  an  indetiuite  length  of  time.  When 
so  herded  they  may  bo  readily  taken  up  one  by  one  and  marked  by 
some  mutilation,  such  as  the  cutting  oft'  an  ear,  as  has  been  practiced 
on  one  or  two  occasions,  I  am  told,  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  them 
afterwards,  or  by  branding  them.  Prom  my  experience  with  both 
seals  and  cattle,  I  should  as  soon  undeitake  to  brand  a  lot  of  young 
seals  as  so  many  calves;  and  I  believe  by  attempting  it  at  the  proper 
season,  after  the  old  seals  liave  mustiy  left  the  island,  and  the  young 
are  "  podding"  by  thcinsL'lves,  tiiere  would  be  no  difficulty  in  "  round- 
ing up"  simultaneously  nearly  all  the  .y<m  ig  born  in  a  single  season 
and  marking  them  for  cumplete  future  idcntiftcatiou. 

Their  habits  of  breeding  are  so  nearly  like  those  of  domestic  animals 
that  one  having  them  in  control  needs  only  to  follow  his  experience  as 
a  shepherd  or  "cattleinnn"  to  cause  them  to  become  most  i)rolilic.  He 
must  keep  all  the  females  and  kill  off,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  surplus 
males  above  the  number  absolutely  required  for  breeding  purposes.  I 
think  these  requirements  were  very  exactly  fulfilled  by  the  late  lessees 
of  the  seal  fisheries  during  the  time  of  my  employment  by  them;  and 
they  are  certaiidy  able  to  poiu^  to  the  fact,  unless  I  am  grossly  misin- 
formed, that  from  1870,  when  they  first  took  hold  of  the  business,  up 
to  the  end  of  my  service  for  theui  in  1.S84,  the  system  pursued  by  them 
was  as  perfect  as  it  c^ould  be  and  resulted  in  a  stesidy  increase  of  the 
seals.  They  failed  only  in  omitting  to  take  proper  measures  by  brand- 
ing or  mutilation,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  to  identify  their  proi»erty 
while  pasturing  in  the  oi^eaii.  The  owiu^.r  of  a  seal-skin  with  an  iuef 
faceabio  brand  on  it  would,  even  in  a  foreign  country,  I  imagine,  have 
some  sort  of  property  right  which  international  law  would  recognize; 
and  of  his  ability  to  mark  nearly  every  skin  with  sucjh  a  brand  upou 
the  live  young  auimal  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt. 

If  the  seal  were  let  alone  in  the  watfer  we  could  manage  them  so  as  to 
again  build  up  the  ronkeries.    We  are  so  familiar 
with  their  habits  and  they  are  so  accustfjmed  to   John  Frati»,  p.  109. 
us  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  managing  them  so 
as  to  make  them  increase.    They  are  easy  ta  handle,  the  little  pu]is  are 
not  shy  of  us,  and  even  when  they  are  older  in  the  fall  they  can  be 
handled  nun-h  easier  than  sheej).     1  can  manage  seals  better  than  I  can 
some  of  the  sheep  brought  on  the  islands  and  wliich  1  have  been  sent 
to  catch. 

Through  all  this  slanghter,  involving  the  driving  and  redriving,  year 
after  year,  of  the  same  seals,  they  did  not  become 
more  timid  when  on  land;  but,  on  the  contrary,    n.  H.  Melntyre,  p.  52. 
those  resorting  to  the  grounds  most  frequently 
disturbed  were  more  tractable  and  easier  driven  and  killed  than  the 
ones  from  remote  jwiuts,  as  at  Pcdavina  or  West  Point,  on  St.  Paul,  or 
Zapadnie  at  St.  George.    The  "killing  gang"  freijuently  spoken  of,  and 
I  myself,  observed  tlie  harder  work   in  handlitig  and  subdividing  the 
drove  from  the  more  distant  places,  because  of  the  more  savage,  in- 
tractable character  of  the  bulls. 

I  believe  the  seals  to  be  susceptible  of  a  high  degree  of  domestica- 
tion. If  their  sirong  projx'nsity  to  bite  whatever  comes  within  offen- 
sive proximity,  whether  it  be  seal  ciil)  or  a  hunter's  limb,  could  be 
cured,  they  c(juld  be  as  easily  managed  as  a  fiock  of  sheep.     Each  one 
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of  tlie  youug  pnps  driven  for  the  customary  food  supply  before  their 
first  inigTiition  is  picked  up  by  the  hind  flipiM-rs  to  deteiniiiu'  the  sex, 
females  even  at  this  age  being  spari-d,  and  when  thus  in  the  hands  of 
the  hunters  could  be  as  readily  marked  or  branded  as  any  thoroughly 
domesticated  animal.  In  fact,  a  large  number  were  thus  marked  in 
1872,  by  Special  Treasury  Agent  Charles  Bryant,  by  clipping  the  ear 
as  a  means  of  further  identitication.  Every  seal  upon  the  islands  has 
in  this  way  been,  or  might  have  been,  if  we  had  so  elected,  within  our 
very  grasp,  to  kill  or  not  to  kill,  to  brand  or  not  to  brand,  as  we  thought 
best,  its  skin  having  at  the  same  time  commercial  value.  I  conceive 
that  no  further  act  of  domestication  is  required  to  constitute  under 
common  law  comi)lete  and  absolute  ownership,  coupled,  of  course,  with 
the  right  of  protection  of  the  property  wherever  found. 

In  respect  to  the  propagation  and  jierpetuation  of  the  species,  they 
are  as  controllable  and  anunable  to  good  man  age- 
H.  H.  Mclntyre,p.  68.   ment  upon  the  islands  as  sheep  or  cattle;  yet  the 
fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  both  breeders 
and  nonbreeders  are,  in  the  course  of  every  season,  completely  in  the 
power  of  the  occupants  of  the  islands,  and  the  entire  herd  may  be 
slaughtered  to  the  immediate  advantage  of  their  possessors,  if,  by  rea- 
son of  international  complications  or  any  other  cause,  it  is  found  desir- 
able to  exterminate  them. 

It  was  the  custom  each  year  just  prior  to  the  migration  of  the  young 
seals  to  take  a  certain  number,  under  supervision 

B.  W.  Mclntyre,  p.  136.  ot  the  United  States  Treasury  agent,  for  food  of 
tlie  natives  during  the  winter,  and  as  females  were 
in  no  case  killed  a  selection  of  male  "pups"  had  to  be  made.  This  was 
done  rapidly  by  catching  each  "jmp"  by  the  flipper,  and  upon  releasing 
the  animal,  after  examination,  to  send  it  with  the  males  for  slaugliter 
or  with  the  females  for  return  to  the  sea.  On  such  and  on  other  occa-  - 
sions,  seals  were  often  marked  or  were  noted  as  being  marked  by  scars 
from  lighting  among  the  males;  such  marks  were  used  to  obtain  data 
relative  to  their  return  to  the  island,  and  during  the  latter  portion  of 
my  stay  on  St.  Paul  Island  such  marked  animals  were  seen  and  identi- 
fied in  the  herd  or  on  breeding  gnmnds. 

These  cases  were  sufticiently  numerous  to  warrant  my  present  belief 
that  if  such  marking  had  been  constantly  practiced  extensively,  as 
might  easily  have  been  done  preciselj-  as  in  (lase  of  a  band  of  cattle  on 
the  plains  with  all  the  young,  it  would  have  established  their  identity 
and  completely  shown  that  the  seals  do  not  find  a  home  at  any  place 
other  than  that  of  their  birth.  - 

It  is  usually  supposed  that  seals  are  like  wild  animals.    This  is  not 

so.    They  are  used  to  the  natives  and  will  not  run 

A.  Melovedoff,  p.  145.   far  from  them.    The  little  pups  will  come  to  them, 

and  even  in  the  fall  when  they  are  older  we  can 

take  them  up  in  our  hands  and  see  whether  they  are  males  or  females. 

We  can  drive  the  seals  about  in  little  or  large  bands  just  as  we  want 

them  to  go,  and  they  are  easy  to  manage. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  any  more  trouble  to  manage  the  seal  herd  than  it 

is  to  manage  some  of  the  herds  of  cattle  I  have  seen 

S.  MelovidoVfp.lil.    in  California,  and  of  the  two  the  seals  seem  to  me 

tamer  and  less  afraid  of  the  natives,  to  whom  they 

are  accustomed. 
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We  conld  now,  as  we  always  did  in  the  past,  handle  the  young  pups 
in  the  fall. 

I  believe  the  American  Government  to  be  justified  in  assuming  and 
maintaining  the  absolute  proprietorship  of  the 
American  seals.  They  may,  I  think,  in  the  broad  J-  M.  Morton,  p.  69. 
sense  of  the  word,  be  regarded  as  domestic  ani- 
mals. They  certainly  possess  qualities  of  a  domestic  nature  which  are 
susceptible  of  a  high  degree  of  development.  During  the  first  two  or 
three  months  of  their  lives  they  are  as  gentle  and  docile  as  most  domes- 
tic animals.  They  may  be  handled  and  petted,  will  accept  food  at  one's 
hands,  can  be  taught  to  follow  one  from  place  to  place,  and  in  various 
ways  are  amenable  to  intelligent  guidance  and  training.  Even  at  ma- 
ture age  they  are  subject  to  as  nuich  control  as  are  sheep  or  cattle. 
They  may  be  driven  here  and  there  at  will ;  may  be  separated  and 
driven  together  again;  divided  into  groups  or  "pods,"  great  or  small, 
or  be  herded  by  thousands  with  less  effort  and  trouble  than  bands  of 
cattle  are  herded  on  the  plains.  They  are  far  from  possessing  that  ex- 
cessive tinddity  which  has  been  popularly  attributed  to  them.  They 
soon  grow  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  man,  and  in  the  absence  of  offen- 
sive demonstration  on  his  part  quickly  learn  to  regard  his  proximity 
with  indifference.  At  no  time  can  they  be  called  aggressive  aiiiiiials, 
but  if  suddenly  attacked  and  their  escape  shut  off,  tliey  will  snap  and 
bite  vici(msly.  The  rookery  Indl  will  defend  his  harem  valiantly,  and 
nothing  less  than  superior  physical  force  on  the  part  of  his  adversary 
can  dispossess  him.  To  test  his  courage  in  this  respect  I  have  occa- 
sionally attacked  him  with  clubs  and  stones,  and,  though  his  family 
were  driven  off  or  deserted  him,  he  still  held  his  ground  and  success- 
fully resisted  my  utmost  effoi-ts  to  exiK'l  him  from  the  rookery. 

The  career  of  the  fiir-seal  herd  on  these  shores  is  not  unlike  that  of 
any  domesticated  animal — it  is  simply  a  stock- 
breeding  question.  ^-  ^-  ^"n^''  P-  ^^■ 

Areas  upon  which  it  is  agreeable  for  the  females  to  breed  are  care- 
fiilly  reserved  and  set  aside  for  that  purpose. 

Each  year  a  sufficient  number  of  breeding  bulls  are  reserved  for 
service  on  the  rookeries.  The  utmost  care  is  taken  that  the  future  of 
the  herd  is  not  jeopardized  by  the  injury  or  death  of  a  female. 

So  accustomed  have  the  seals  become  to  the  presence  of  the  natives 
that  the  timidity  and  shyness  manifested  in  the  ocean  is  not  shown  on 
the  islands.  In  their  infancy  the  pups  will  approach  a  native  without 
fear,  and  later  on  they  are  readily  handled  and  the  sexes  se[)arated, 
should  it  be  necessary  to  make  a  killing  of  pups  for  food.  In  the 
handling,  management,  and  enlargement  of  the  seal  herd  there  is  as 
much  amenability  to  domestication  as  there  is  in  a  band  of  range  cattle. 

It  has  been  said  that  man  can  do  nothing  to  facUitate  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  fur-seal.    My  exi)erience  docs  not  sup- 
port this.    The  reservation  of  females  and  the     j.  c.  Redpath,  p.  152. 
killing  of  the  surplus  males,  so  that  each  bull  can 

have  a  reasonable  number  of  cows,  is  more  advantage  to  the  growth  of 
the  rookeries  than  when  in  a  state  of  nature  bulls  killed  each  other  in 
their  efforts  to  secure  a  single  cow. 

The  same  care  can  be  and  is  exercised  in  the  handling  and  manage- 
ment of  the  seal  herd  as  is  bestowed  by  a  ranchman  upon  his  bands  of 
ranging  stock,  and  is  productive  of  like  results.    The  seals  have  be- 
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come  80  accustomed  to  the  natives  that  the  presence  of  the  I.itter  does 
not  (liatuib  them.  The  pups  are  easily  handled  by  the  natives,  and 
formerly,  when  used  as  an  article  of  food,  thousands  of  i)ups  were  a<'tu- 
ally  picked  up  and  examined,  in  accordance  with  (loverninent  require- 
ment, to  avoid  the  killing  of  a  female.  So  easily  are  the  seals  con- 
trolled that,  when  a  drive  of  "bachelors"  is  made  to  the  killing 
grounds,  a  guard  of  two  or  three  small  boys  is  sufficient  to  keep  them 
from  straying,  and  from  the  general  band  any  number  from  one  up- 
wards can  be  readily  cut  out.  It  is  possible  in  the  future,  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past,  to  reserve  unmolested  suitable  areas  to  serve  as  breed- 
ing grounds;  to  set  aside  each  year  a  proper  number  of  young  males 
for  future  service  upon  the  rookeries,  and  by  the  application  of  the  or- 
dinary stock-breeding  principles  not  only  to  perpetuate  but  to  rapidly 
increase  the  seal  herd. 

I  think  he  [H.  W.  Elliott,  in  his  "Report  on  the  Seal  Islands  of 
Alaska"]  might,  however,  have  made  his  descrij)- 

Oeo.  H.  Temple,  p.  153.  tion  of  the  animals  and  tlic  manner  of  obtaining 

tlieir    skins  for  market  more  intelligible  to  the 

ordinary  reader  by  following  more  closely  the  analogy  between  the 

seals  and  farm  animals,  which  invariably  strikes  the  observer  who  is 

familiar  with  the  rearing,  handling,  and  slaughtering  of  both. 

A  farmer  on  going  to  the  seal  islands  at  once  notices,  as  I  did,  that 
the  term  "seal  hunting,"  so  called,  conveys  no  idea  of  the  business  of 
taking  seals  for  their  skins  as  it  is  there  carried  on.  It  is  in  no  sense 
"  hunting,"  the  work  of  bringing  in  for  slaughter  from  their  accustomed 
haunts,  and  slaying  sucli  numbers  of  killable  seals  from  day  to  day 
as  will  serve  as  a  day's  work  for  those  engaged  in  the  killing  being  in 
no  way  different  from  that  pursued  by  the  farmer  in  driving  up  his  farm 
herd  and  selecting  and  killing  such  as  lie  sees  fit;  the  only  difference 
being  that,  in  the  case  of  the  seals,  the  pasture  in  which  tliey  feed  is 
the  broad  ocean,  out  of  which  the  seal  farmer  can  not  drive  them.  He 
must  wait  until  they  come  on  shore;  but  he  can  count  with  absolute 
certainty  on  their  coming  within  his  reach  in  due  time,  provided  oidy 
their  natural  enemies  oppose  them  and  they  are  spared  while  at  sea  by 
their  human  enemies,  who  may,  with  perfect  propriety,  be  termed  "seal 
hunttirs." 

The  analogy  can  be  further  profitably  followed  by  comparing  the 
system  usually  pursued  in  breeding  domestic  animals  with  the  methods 
adopted  by  the  late  lessees  of  the  seal  fisheries  in  preserving  all  the 
fenuile  seals,  and  enougli  nmles  for  breeders,  and  also  in  tlieir  manner 
of  driving,  yarding,  herding,- selecting  for  slaugliter  and  for  breeding, 
handling  the  young,  and  generally  in  the  management  of  the  herd; 
tlie  exception  in  this  respect  being  found  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  the 
seals,  after  they  are  a  few  months  old,  can  not  be  manipulated  with  the 
hands,  because  of  their  propensity  to  bite,  but  must  always  be  kept  at 
arm's  length  by  the  herdman's  seal  club,  in  the  use  of  which  he  becomes 
so  expert  that,  without  striking  the  seal  or  in  any  way  injuring  him,  he 
protects  himself  most  thoroughly  against  the  snapping  jaws  and  sharp 
teeth  by  which  lie  is  confronted. 

Before  the  young  seal  leaves  the  island  for  the  first  time,  in  the  year 
of  his  birth,  iie  is  less  vicious,  or  less  expert  in  the  use  of  his  teeth,  and 
may  be  picked  up  by  the  flii)i>ers,  or,  if  necessary,  marked  or  branded; 
and  at  tiie  proper  season  of  tlie  year  \  think  SO  or  !K)  per  cent  of  all  the 
young  could  be  brouglit  up  from  the  beaches  ami  so  dealt  with. 
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I  make  these  statements  because  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  seals 
are  wild  animals  and  can  not  be  identified  as  belonging  to  any  paitic- 
ulai'  herd  or  rookery  when  off  on  the  feeding  grounds  where  they  are 
captured  by  the  marine  seal  hunters. 

Every  member  of  the  entire  sea  herd  of  the  island  (except  the  new- 
born pups  in  the  first  three  or  four  weeks  of  their 
life)  had,  when  I  was  there,  and,  I  understand,     s.  M.  Washburn,  p.  155. 
still  has  immediate  money  value;  and  the  entire 

herd  is,  each  season,  as  wholly  and  completely  in  the  actual  power  and 
possessive  control  of  the  emiiloyes  of  the  lessees  as  my  father's  cattle 
on  his  farm  were  in  mine  when  I  was  a  boy  and  lie  gave  me  charge  of 
them.  The  only  thing  to  prevent  the  immediate  conversion  of  the  en- 
tire herd  into  marketable  skins,  and  so  into  casli,  was  the  limit  of  the 
catch  imposed  by  the  terms  of  lease,  unless,  that  limit  being  removed, 
the  inhabitants  were  possessed  of  foresight  and  public  spirit  enougli 
to  preserve  the  herd  for  their  own  future  profit  or  the  future  public 
good. 

The  seal  has  many  traits  of  a  domestic  animal,  and  his  birthplace  is 
BO  certain  a  home  for  him  that,  in  its  habitable  season,  he  does  not 
need  to  be  hunted,  but  can  be  found  there  as  regularly  as  a  farnier's 
cattle  at  night.  To  me  it  seems  a  pity  to  wastefully  destroy  his  use- 
ful race  when  pasturing  in  the  great  oceanic  international  common. 

When  the  seals  are  on  the  breeding  grounds  they  are  not  easily 
frightened  unless  they  are  too  nearly  approached, 
and  even  then  they  will  go  but  a  short  distance  if     Daniel  Webster, p.  181. 
the  cause  of  their  fright  becomes  stationary. 

I  have  often  observed  that  the  seals  when  on  the  islands  do  not  take 
fright  easily  at  the  presence  of  man;  and  the  na- 
tives go  among  tliem  with  impunity.    They  will      Daniel  Webster,  p.  182. 
go  into  a  herd  of  seals  on  the  hauling  grounds  and 
quietly  separate  them  into  as  many  divisions  and  subdivisions  as  is 
necessary  before  driving  them  to  the  killing  grounds.    At  the  killing 
grounds  they  are  again  divided  into  bunches  or  "pods"  of  twenty  or 
thirty  each  more  readily  than  the  same  number  of  domestic  animals 
could  be  handled  under  the  same  circumstances. 

The  bulls  on  the  rookeries  will  not  only  stand  their  ground  against  the 
approach  of  man,  but  will  become  the  aggressors  if  disturbed.  Pups 
are  tame  and  very  playful  when  young,  and,  ])revious  to  1891,  when  it 
was  the  practice  to  kill  three  or  four  thousand  for  natives'  food  in  No- 
vember, thousands  of  them  were  picked  up  and  handled  to  determine 
the  sex,  for  only  the  males  were  allowed  to  be  killed. 

PROTECTION  OP  FEMALES. 
Page  150  of  The  Case. 

It  was  the  uniform  policy  of  the  lessees  to  carefully  preserve  and  pro 
tect  for  breeding  purposes  all  female  seals;  and, 
as  their  agent,  I  was  instructed  to  exercise  all      Geo.  B.  Adams,p.ib7, 
possible  care  and  caution  for  the  i>reservatiou  of 
the  female  when  driving  or  killing. 

Females  were  never  driven,  except  in  a  few  cases  where  a  barren  one 
had  hauled  up  with  the  bachelors,  but  I  do  not 
think  in  ten  thousand  females  there  is  one  barren.      ^'"^'-  Ji>yant,p.  8. 
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As  chief  it  is  my  duty  to  see  that  the  rookeries  arc  not  troiibhnl  by 
anyone,  to  teach  my  people  to  obey  the  hiw  and 

Karp  Buterin,  p.  103.  my  young  men  how  to  drive  seals  to  the  killing 
grounds  without  injuring  them.  I  know,  and  all 
my  people  know,  that  the  Government  told  us  we  must  not  kill  cows, 
and  we  never  kill  them. 

The  company  agent  says  to  me:  "Karp,  be  cnreful  that  no  cows  are 
killed."  I  know,  and  we  all  know,  if  we  kill  cows  the  seals  soon  die 
out  and  we  would  not  have  meat  to  eat;  and  if  anyone  told  me  to  kill 
cows  I  would  say  "No."  If  I  or  any  of  my  |)eoi)ie  knew  of  anyone 
killing  a  cow  we  would  go  and  tell  the  Government  oflicer.  The  Gov- 
ernment officer  told  us  that  the  Government  did  not  like  to  have  cows 
killed,  and  that  we  should  not  kill  any  more  pups  because  it  was  wast- 
ing seals,  and  that  the  Government  would  give  us  plenty  of  other  meat 
instead  of  pup  meat,  and  we  all  agree  to  that,  and  we  have  not  killed 
any  pups  since.  And  all  my  ])e<>ple  will  do  everything  the  Government 
wants  them  to  do.  If  any  of  our  men  get  bad  and  kill  cows  or  pu])s  or 
do  anything  bad  I  punish  them  and  I  bring  them  before  the  Govern- 
ment oflBcer. 

Our  priest  tells  us  to  obey  the  law  and  do  everything  the  Govern- 
ment asks  us  to  do,  and  we  are  all  pleased  to  do  it.  We  all  know  that 
the  food  and  clothes  we  are  getting  has  been  given  us  by  the  Govern- 
ment, because  we  are  not  killing  any  seals  to  earn  money  to  buy  things 
for  ourselves,  and  we  know  it  is  the  Government  sends  us  plenty  coal 
when  we  have  no  money  to  buy  it. 

After  the  cows  scatter  in  August  they  mix  with  the  bachelors,  and 

a  few  will  be  driven  when  we  drive  seals  for  food, 

Karp  Buterin,  p.  104.      and  sometimes  one  is  killed  by  accident  before  the 

clubber  knows  it  is  a  cow.     If  I  knew  that  he  killed 

it  on  purpose  I  would  punish  him;  and  if  he  did  it  again  I  would  have 

him  put  off  the  island. 

8.  N.  Buyniuky,  p.  21.        Under  no  circumstances  is  a  female  seal  killed. 

A  female  seal  was  seldom  driven,  not  more  than  two  a  season  on  St. 

George,  and  I  think  they  were  in  all  cases  barren 
Samuel FalcoHer.p,162.  COWS,  which   had,  because  of  their  barrenness, 

hauled  up  with  the  bachelors. 

The  killing  season  for  skins  takes  pliue  in  June  and  July,  .and  none 

but  mnjes  are  killed,  and  it  is   seldom  that  the 

C.  L.  Fowler,  p.  26.        COWS  are  ever  in  the  drives  at  this  time  of  the 

year.     Should  a  cow  hapiten  to  get  into  one  of  the 

drives  she  is  carefully  separated  from  the  rest,  and  permitted  to  go  to 

the  Avater.     Later  in  the  season,  when  food  drives  are  being  made,  and 

the  harems  are  broken  up,  a  small  number  of  cows  are  in  the  drives, 

but  none  are  killed  unless  by  a<cideiit.    The  natives  who  make  the 

drivesareveryparticular  on  this  point,  and  nothing  offends  them  quicker 

than  to  have  a  female  seal  killed.    They  arc  very  careful  in  handling 

the  seals,  and  seem  to  fully  ai)preciate  the  necessity  of  preserving  the 

seals  as  well  as  the  laws  relating  to  that  subject. 

We  know  a  cow  seal  on  sight,  and  when  we  find  one  on  the  killing 
grounds  we  take  care  she  is  not  injured.  Very  few  cows  get  into  the 
drives  before  the  middle  of  August,  and  then  we  ai"e  only  driving  and 
killing  a  few  hundred  a  week  for  food. 
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All  COWS  killed  on  the  seal  islands  are  killed  accidentally,  and  it  oc- 
curs so  seldom  that  I  do  not  think  there  has  been 
to  exceed  100  since  I  came  to  the  island  in  1869.      jno.  Frati>,p.  108. 
So  carefully  has  this  been  guarded  that  when  we 
used  to  be  allowed  to  kill  pup  seals  in  November  we  had  to  examine  and 
separate  the  sexes  and  kill  none  but  males. 

Under  no  circumstances  is  it  allowable  to  kUl  a      ,    .  ^       ,      ito 
.        ,       „  Louxs  Kemmel,  p.  17o. 

female  of  any  age. 

When  the  cows  first  come  to  the  islands  they  go  on  the  breeding 
rookeries  and  remain  there  through  June  and  July, 
excepting  while  they  go  out  to  sea  to  feed,  and  jac.  Eotchooten,  p.  131. 
this  is  why  very  few  cows  are  ever  found  in  the 
drives  made  in  those  two  mouths  while  we  are  killing  for  skins.  In 
August  the  families  are  broken  up  on  the  rookeries  and  the  cows  scat- 
ter and  mix  up  with  the  young  males,  and  when  we  drive  for  food  there 
are  a  few  cows  in  every  drive,  but  as  it  is  unlawful  to  kill  a  cow  seal  on 
the  islands  we  are  careful  that  none  is  killed. 

Our  pe()i)le  are  very  careful  about  that,  and  if  one  is  killed  by  acci- 
dent they  do  not  like  it,  and  the  chiefs  report  us  to  the  Government 
officer. 

Everj'  native  knows  a  female  seal  at  sight,  and,  as  the  law  against 
killing  a  female  is  strict  and  so  rigidly  enforced, 
and  as  the  clubbers  are  the  most  experienced      ^ggei  Kv$hen,  p.  129. 
and  most  careful  men  on  the  island,  it  is  very  sel- 
dom that  any  female  seal  is  clubbed.     Our  people  have  great  respect 
for  law  and  are  always  ready  to  obey  any  rules  laid  down  by  the  proper 
authority,  and  they  have  been  raised  in  the  firm  belief  that  it  is  wrong 
to  kill  a  cow  seal.    No  one  knows  better  than  the  natives  that  our 
prosperity  is  in  the  protection  of  the  seals.    They  are  our  food  supply, 
and  our  earnings  from  taking  the  skins  enable  us  to  live  comfortably. 
Should  the  company  desire  us  to  kill  female  seals  every  native  in  the 
village  would  be  interested  in  having  the  Government  officer  know  it. 
The  instructicms  we  have  always  received  from  the  company  was  to  be 
careful  in  driving  and  to  never  kill  a  female  seal. 

During  the  mouth  of  August  the  families  break  up  and  the  seals 
scatter  around,  and  some  of  the  cows  mingle  with  the  young  males 
and  are  driven  along  with  them  when  we  make  a  drive  for  food,  and 
8<jmetimes  one  or  two  are  killed  accidentally.  It  is  so  seldom  that 
this  occurs,  I  do  not  think  that  there  has  been  more  than  about  ten 
cows  per  year  killed  on  St.  Paul  Islaiml  since  1870. 

The  skins  taken  from  seals  killed  for  food  are  salted  and  counted  to 
the  lessees  on  the  quota  of  the  following  year,  so  that  nothing  may  be 
wasted.  When  we  were  allowed  to  kill  pups  in  November  for  food 
and  clothing,  we  always  picked  cmt  the  males,  because  we  were  not 
allowed  to  kill  female  pups,  and  now  we  are  iiot  allowed  to  kill  any 
pups  at  all. 

Very  few  cows  get  into  a  drive  before  the  middle  of  August. 

Later  in  the  season,  when  we  are  driving  seals  for  food,  a  few  cows 
get  inU>  the  drives,  but  we  are  careful  that  they 
do  not  get  hurt;  we  all  know  it  is  forbidden  to  kill      NicoH  Krukoff,  p.  133. 
a  female  seal  at  any  time,  and  we  do  not  want  to 
have  them  killed  and  none  are  killed  except  by  accident. 

15  B  3 
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On  some  occasions  a  considerable  number  of  bulls,  nearly  large 

enough  for  rookery  service,  and  rarely  a  barren 

S.  H.  Melntyre,  p.  49.    COW,  were  unavoidably  gathered  up  from  the  beach 

and  started  inland  with  the  herd.    The  greater 

part  of  these  at  first  opportunity  were  segregated  from  the  drove  and 

sent  back  to  the  water.    •    •    • 

Female  seals  were  very  rarely  included  in  the  driven  herd,  and  never 
killed  except  by  accident. 

There  are  many  fines  imposed  at  the  Commander  Islands  for  killing 

female  seals,  even  by  accident,  and  I  am  (juite 

Jno.Malowansky,  p. 198  certain  that  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  seals 

(Commander  Islands).      thereon  is  not  owiiig  to  the  methods  employed  in 

killing.     When  a  female  is  dis(o\ered  in  a  herd 

while  being  driven  to  the  killing  ground  she  is  carefully  turned  back 

and  slowly  driven  to  the  water's  edge,  sometimes  the  work  of  several 

hours. 

Since  about  1835  the  female  seals  have  been  invariably  spared,  and 
if  the  sealeries  are  to  yield  the  best  returns  in 
B.  S.  Melntyre, p.  58.  future,  the  wise  system  under  which  they  have 
been  heretofore  protected  must  be  rigidly  main- 
tained.   The  habits  of  the   animals   are   such,  in   the  separation  of 
breeders  from  nonbreeders   when  on  shore,  that  this  can  be  easily 
accomplished. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  the  lessees  to  take  female  skins? — A.  No. 
Any  employe  killing  a  female  either  intentionally 
Anton  Meiovedoff,p.i39.  or  accidentally  would  be  liable  to  a  fine. 

The  killing  of  females  is  a  crime  on  St.  Paul  Island,  and  our  church 
teaches  that  it  is  a  sin  to  kill  one,  and  our  people 

AntonMelovedoff,p.U2.  know  that  the  death  of  a  cow  seal  means  one  pup 
less  for  meat  in  years  to  come.  Xever  since  I 
came  here  in  1869  have  I  known  of  a  cow  to  be  killed  uidess  by  acci- 
dent, and  I  think  there  has  not  been  10  cows  killed  out  of  every  85,000 
seals  killed  every  year  from  1870  to  1889. 

The  bulls  and  cows  being  on  the  breeding  rookeries  all  through  June 
and  July,  while  the  killing  of  the  bachelors  for  skins  is  taking  place, 
there  is  no  reason  wliy  a  cow  should  be  driven  or  killed  in  the  two 
months  named,  and  it  is  a  very  rare  case  to  see  a  cow  on  the  killing 
grounds  at  this  time  and  still  rarer  to  have  one  killed. 

After  the  killing  season  is  ended  and  the  breeding  season  is  over 
the  cows  do  mix  up  with  the  bachelors  on  the  hauling  grounds,  and 
they  are  often  driven  when  we  make  a  drive  of  seals  to  kill  for  food, 
and  sometimes  one  or  two  is  clubbed  by  accident.  With  this  exception 
there  are  no  cows  or  females  ever  killed  on  the  seal  islands. 

On  my  first  arrival  in  the  Priblof  Islands  in  18G8  several  other  ves- 
sels, representatives  of  different  interests,  were 
T.  F.  Morgan, p.  6S.       there  for  the  purpose  of  killing  seals;  and  the 
natives  of  these  islands,  called  Aleuts,  were  nearly 
all  employed  by  one  or  other  of  the  vessels  in  the  business  of  killing 
seals.     I  noticed  that  the  natives  always  remonstrated  whenever  any 
female  was  killed  and  stated  that  that  was  forbidden,  and  I  am  in- 
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formed  that  it  always  has  been  forbiddeu  by  the  Russian  Government. 
All  the  seals  killed  by  me  or  under  my  superintendence,  on  the  island, 
have  been  male  seals,  except  in  the  case  of  accident. 

Females  might  occasionally  appear  in  the  drove,  but  their  presence 
was  generally  known  and  noiie  were  killed  except   ^„^  ^  j^^,.,^        ^^ 
by  accident,  which  occurred  very  rarely. 

No  female  is  ever  killed,  and  it  is  very  seldom   J-  s.  M<mium,p.  72. 
a  female  is  driven. 

It  is  during  these  "food"  drives  in  August,  September,  and  October 
that  an  occasional  female  is  accidentally  killed. 
Being  mixed  with  the  "  bachelors"  at  that  time,    l.  a.  Noyes,p.  83. 
some  females  are  driven  and  accidentally  killed. 
Tlic  killing  of  a  female  is  the  greatest  crime  known  on  the  seal  islands, 
and  is  never  done  intentionally.     Of  this  I  am  most  positive,  for  I 
know  that  every  possible  precaution  has  been  taken  to  guard  against  it; 
and  I  believe  there  has  not  been  one  hundred  females  killed  on  St. 
George  Island  since  1S8(I,  if  I  may  except  some  killed  by  poachers  who 
were  driven  off  before  they  seemed  the  skins  of  the  seals  they  had  killed. 

The  most  scrupulous  care  was  always  taken  by  all  persons  at  the 
islands,  including  Government  agents,  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company's  agents,  and  the  native    h.  g.  Otis,  p.  86. 
chiefs  and  people,  to  spare  and  i)rotect  the  mother 
seals,  wliether  upon  the  rookeries  or  elsewhere  oti  the  islands;  so  care- 
ful were  we  in  that  regard  that  whenever  a  female  seal  happened  to  be 
driven  up  along  with  a  herd  of  killable  seals,  or  "  bachelors,"  she  was 
promptly  distinguished  from  the  males,  never  killed,  but  separated  Irom 
the  mass  and  allowed  to  make  her  way  again  to  the  sea. 

Statute  law  forbids  the  killing  of  the  female  seal,  and  nature  regulates 
the  matter  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  their 
being  driven  or  killed  during  the  regular  killing   J.  C.Redpaih,p.  lid. 
season,  whicli  takes  place  in  June  and  July  when 
all  the  "  killing  for  skins"  is  done;  and  after  all  my  experience  here  I 
am  ftee  to  say  that  a  small  fraction  of  one  per  cent  would  represent 
all  the  females  killed  on  the  islands  since  they  became  the  property  of 
the  United  States. 

The  compact  family  arrangement  so  tenaciously  adhered  to  during 
the  breeding  season  becomes  relaxed  in  August,  and  the  females  scat- 
ter, and  a  few  of  them  mix  up  with  the  young  males,  and  when  the  natives 
make  a  drive  for  food  it  occasionally  happens  that  a  female  will  accom- 
pany the  males,  and  sometimes  one  or  two  may  be  accidentally  killed. 
I  use  the  word  "accidentally"  advisedly,  because  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  the  natives  or  the  lessees  should  kill  a  female  seal  designedly, 
as  tlie  skin  is  of  no  more  use  or  value  (if  so  much),  nor  its  flesh  as  good 
for  food,  as  is  that  of  the  male.  And,  excepting  accidents,  it  is  a  fact 
that  no  female  seals  are,  or  ever  were,  killed  on  the  Pribilof  Islands 
since  American  rules  and  regulations  were  established  there. 

No  females  are  allowed  to  be  driven  or  killed.   Thomat  F.  Ryan,p.  174. 
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Only  two  females  were  over  killed,  to  my  knowledge,  by  the  natives 

iu  drivinfr.     I  then  made  every  effort  to  discover 

B.  F.  Scribner,p.  90.      whohad  killed  thein,myol)jectl)eingtotlior()ughly 

impress  on  the  minds  of  the  natives  and  the  agents 

of  the  lessees  that  the  accident  must  not  occur  again. 

W.  B.  Taylor,  p.  VK.         I  never  saw  but  one  female  killed  out  of  the 
20,000  taken  on  St.  George  Island  in  1881,  and 
that  was  accidental. 

George  Wardman,  p.  178.  A  female  was  never  killed  while  I  was  on  St. 
George,  except  by  accident. 

Every  care  is  taken  in  driving  the  seals  from  the  hauling  to  the  kill- 
ing grounds,  and,  during  the  regular  killing  sea- 
Daniel  Webster,  p.  181.  son  of  June  and  July,  there  are  no  females  driven 
because,  at  this  season,  they  are  ajjon  the  breed- 
ing rookeries  and  do  not  intermingle  with  the  young  males.     If  occa- 
sionally one  does  happen  to  be  in  the  drive,  great  care  is  taken  not  to 
injure  her;  the  law  prohibiting  the  killing  of  the  female  seal  is  well 
understood  by  tlie  natives,  and  they  are  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with 
it.     Even  were  I  to  request  them  to  kill  a  female  seal  they  would 
refuse  to  do  it,  and  would  immediately  report  me  to  the  Government 
agent.     I  have  known  an  occasional  one  to  be  killed  by  accident  dur- 
ing the  food  drives  late  in  the  season  when  the  males  and  females  inter- 
mingle on  the  hauling  grounds,  but  the  clubber  was  always  severely 
rebuked  by  the  chief  for  his  carelessness  as  well  as  by  the  Government 
and  comiiany  officers. 

My  observation  is  that  the  number  of  female  seals  killed  on  this 
islands  from  all  causes  is  too  insignificantly  small  to  be  noticed. 

It  is  a  fact  that  none  but  male  seals  are  ever  driven  and  killed  on 
the  islands,  and  great  care  is  taken  to  preserve  a 

W.  B.  waiianu,  p.  94.  Sufficient  number  each  year  to  supply  the  breeding 
rookeries. 

THE  KIliLABLE  CLASS. 

Page  152  of  The  Case. 
(See  also  "  Dependence  on  Alaakan  Herd  "  under  "  The  Seal-skin  Indnsti;.") 

John  Armttrong,  p.  1.  And  comparatively  few  as  old  as  five  years  come 
up  With  the  droves  to  the  killing  grounds. 

EerriekArtomanoff,p.  101.  Our  people  like  the  meat  of  the  seal,  and  we  eat 
no  other  meat  so  long  as  we  can  get  it. 
The  pup  seals  are  our  chicken  meat,  and  we  used  to  be  allowed  to  kill 
3,0(K)  or  4,000  male  pu]>s  every  year  m  November,  but  the  Government 
agent  forbade  us  to  kill  any  in  1801,  and  said  we  sliould  not  be  allowed 
to  kill  any  more,  and  he  gave  us  other  meat  in  place  of  "pup"  meat; 
but  we  do  not  like  any  other  meat  as  well  as  pup-seal  meat. 

While  the  breeding  grounds  have  been  left  undisturbed  to  their  own 

career,  the  hauling  grounds  have  alternately  been 

J.  Stanley  Brown,  p.  16.  the  scene  of  drives  for  the  purpose  of  killing.    The 

immature  bachelors  form  the  bulk  of  the  seals  that 
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haul  out  upon  these  grounds,  and  of  tlieni  only  the  3  and  4  year  olds 
are  taken  for  their  skins. 

The  only  seals  killed  for  their  pelts  are  those  immature  males  that 
haul  out  upon  the  hauling  grounds  remote  from  the  breeding  grounds, 
and  the  handling  of  tliem  causes  no  disturbance  to  the  breeding  females. 
The  number  of  bachelors  permitted  to  be  taken  in  anyone  season  is  en- 
tirely wthin  the  control  of  the  Treasury  Department,  which  control  has 
been  exercised  during  (he  past  two  years  for  the  enormous  reduction  of 
the  annual  quota. 

The  seals  killed  on  the  islands  for  their  skins  are    s.  X.  Bui/mtsky,  p.  21. 
these  bachelors,  those  of  from  2  to  4  years  old  be- 
ing carefully  selected. 

The  three  year  old  male  has  meanwhile  landed  on  the  hauling  grounds 
and   is  now  of  the  most  available  age  to  kill  for 
his  pelt.  Samuel  Falconer,  p.  156. 

The  bachelors  are  the  seals  which  are  killed  by  the  lessees  of  the  is- 
lands, the  killable  age  being  from  2  to  ~)  years; 
all  seals  whicli  are  not  males  or  which  are  not  of   Louis  Kimmel,p.  173. 
the  correct  age  are   separated  from  those  to  be 
killed,  and  allowed  to  return  to  the  water. 

We  used  to  kill  pups  for  food  in  November,  and  then  we  had  to  ex- 
amine the   sex  and  kill   none  but  males.    The 
Government  has  forbidden  us   to  kill  any  more   NicoU  Erukoff,  p.  133. 
pujis  and  we  get  other  meat  instead. 

A  suggestion  was  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  fall 
of  1885  that  some  old  bulls  should  be  killed,  but 
the  Secretary  declined  to  permit  such  animals  to    Jbiai  p.  Loud,  p.  38. 
be  destroyed. 

The  age  at  which  the  male  seal  should  be  killed  for  his  skin  to  best 
meet  the  present  demands  of  the  market,  is  3  and 
4  years  old.     1 1  is,  of  Cf)urse,  as  with  other  animals,    -S.  S.  Mclntyre,  p.  58. 
inii)ossil)le  to  say  in  every  case  Just  how  old  a  seal 
is,  but  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  an  experienced  seal-killer  will  de- 
termine with  accuracy  from  the  size  of  the  animal,  the  growth  of  hair 
upim  the  neck,  and  the  length  and  size  of  the  canine  teeth. 

The  sex  of  the  yearlings  is  not  easily  determined  unless  the  animal 
is  caught  and  examined.    The  .shape,  size,  and 
color  of  the  two  sexes  are  very  closely  alike  at  this    n  s.  Mclntyre,  p.  59. 
age.    At  2  years  old  it  is  less  diflicult,  and  there 
is  very  little  risk  in  assuming  that  all  those  found  at  this  age  with  the 
nonhreeders  are  males,  be<-ause  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  teniales  at  2  years 
old  consort  with  the  breeding  seals  upon  the  rookeries.     In  the  lust  two 
years  of  the  Alaska  ('ommercial  Comi)any's  lease  of  the  sealeries  large 
numbers  of  2-year-old  seals  were  killed  under  my  direction,  but  never, 
to  my  knowledge,  any  females  of  this  age. 

Tlie  "  l)a(;hclors  "  fif  from  2  to  5  years  old  are  the  only  seals  driven  or 
killcMl  on  tlie  seal  islands  by  anyone  or  for  any 
puriiose;  and  Hie  sensaiional  stories  told  of  how    L.  A.Noyea,p.82. 
they  are  "  tortured  "  on  the  drive  have  no  fouuda- 
in  fact. 
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After  the  regular  season  closes,  in  July,  the  natives  kill,  weekly,  for 
food,  from  one  to  two  hundred  male  seals  whose 

L.  A.  Xoyes,  p.  83.  skins  are  large  enough  to  be  accepted  as  part  of 
the  next  year's  quota. 

Thai. F.  Ryan, p.  m.  The  seals  which  are  "driven"  and  killed  are 
bachelors  between  the  age  of  2  years  and  5  years. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  100,000  .seals,  which  furnish  the  an- 
nual  quota  of  skins,  are  taken,  Mr.  Elliott  says: 
C.  A.  Williama,  p.  5U.  "  By  reference  to  the  habits  of  the  fur-seal  it  is 
plain  that  two-thirds  of  all  the  males  that  are  boin 
(and  they  are  equal  in  number  to  the  females  born)  are  never  permitted 
by  the  remaining  third,  strongest  by  natural  selection,  to  land  upon  the 
same  ground  with  the  females,  which  always  herd  together  en  masse. 
Theiefore,  this  great  band  of  bachelor  seals,  or  'hollus  chickie,'  is  com- 
pelled, when  it  visits  land,  to  live  apart  entirely,  miles  away  frequently, 
from  the  breeding  grounds,  and  in  this  admirably  perfect  manner  of 
nature  are  those  seals  wliicli  can  be  projjcrly  killed  without  injury  to 
the  rookeries  selected  and  held  aside  so  that  tlie  natives  can  visit  and 
take  them,  as  they  would  so  many  hogs,  without  disturbing  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  breeding  grounds  where  the 
st/ock  is  perpetuated." 

DISTURBANCE  OF  BEEEDING  SEALS. 
Page  152  of  The  Case. 

At  no  time  during  1891  was  there  other  than  the  greatest  care  exer- 
cised in  protecting  the  breeding  gi-ounds  from  in- 

J.  Stanley  Brown,  p.  12.  trusiou  or  molestation,  precautions  being  taken 
that  to  a  novice  would  seem  excessive:  nor  could 
I  find  by  the  most  diligent  inquiry  among  the  natives  that  there  had 
been  any  deviation  from  these  rules  since  the  American  occupancy  of 
the  islands,  nor  during  that  time  had  there  been  the  killing  of  a  temale 
seal  save  by  the  rarest  accident. 

The  "  hauling  grounds "  of  the  young  bachelors,  which  is  usually 
somewhat  removed  from  the  "breeding  grounds,"  is  the  only  portion  of 
a  rookery  upon  which  any  intrusion  is  permitted. 

During  the  entire  time  I  was  upon  the  islands  the  most  stringent 
regulations  were  alwiiys  enforced  in  relation  to 
Chas.  Bryant, p.  8.  disturbing  the  rookeries  in  any  way.    The  use  of 

firearms  during  the  season  the  seals  were  upon  the 
islands  was  forbidden,  and  this  was  enforced  by  taking  ])ossession  of 
the  guns  of  the  natives  or  by  removing  the  locks  and  retaining  them 
until  the  close  of  the  season;  also  all  dogs  were,  in  1809  or  1870,  de- 
stroyed on  tlie  islands,  and  no  others  were  allowed  to  be  brought  here. 

There  were,  while  I  was  on  the  islands,  stringent  rules  enforced  on 

the  islands  as  to  tlie  use    of  firearms,  making 

S.  N.BuynitBky,p.22.    noises,  approaching  the  rookeries,  etc.    In  fact 

every  precaution  was  taken  that  the  seals  on  the 

islands  might  not  be  frightened. 
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All  firearms  were  forbidden  and  never  have  been  used  on  these  islands 
in  the  killiiip;  and  taking  of  seals.    In   fact,  un- 
usual noise  even  on  the  ships  at  anchor  near  these    ^-  c.  Couhon,p.  414. 
islands  is  avoided. 

Visiting  the  rookeries  is  not  permitted  only  on  certain  conditions,  and 
anything  that  miglit  frighten  the  seals  avoided.  The  seals  are  never 
killed  in  or  near  the  rookeries,  but  are  driven  a  short  distance  inland, 
to  grounds  especially  set  apart  for  this  work.  I  do  not  see  how  it  is 
possible  to  conduct  the  sealing  process  with  greater  care  or  judgment. 

The  breeding  rookeries  were  never  disturbed  in  any  way,  and  most 
stringent  regulations  were  enforced  to  prevent 
their  being  molested.  Saml.  Falconer,  p.  161. 

The  breeding  rookeries  are  never  disturbed   in  any  way  by  the 
employes  on  the  island  and  the  most  stringent 
rules  are  enforced  against   the  use   of  firearms,    Louu  Kimmel,  p.  173. 
allowing  dogs  upon  the  islands,  or  disturbing  the 
seals  in  any  manner. 

Great  care  was  always  exercised  in  approach-    B^-  S.  Mclniyre,  p.  49. 
ing  the  sealing  grounds  to  disturb  them  as  little 
as  possible. 

In  the  process  of  securing  the  annual  catch  of  seals  for  their  skins, 
the  breeding  animals  were  very  little  disturbed. 
No  one  was  allowed  to  molest  them;  dogs  were    H.  H.  Mclniyre, p.  hi. 
banished  from  the  islands.    The  use  of  firearms 
was  f  trbidden.    The  rendering  of  oil  fiom  seal-blubber  was  stopped 
after  the  second  year's  trial,  because  the  smoke  and  odor  seemed  to 
disturb  the  rookeries  near  the  works,  and  every  precaution  was  adopted 
which   good   husbandry  could  suggest  for  the  perpetuation  of  the 
industry. 

Special  precautions  are  taken  not  to  frighten  or  molest  the  animals 
on  the  rookeries.     Even  fires  are  not  permitted  to 
be  made  where  it  is  thought  their  light  or  sight    J"o.Malowantky,p.im 
of  the  smoke  might  alarm  them.  <  Commander  Island,). 

In  all  respects  great  eaie  was  takcTi  to  prevent  the  unnecessary 
harassment  of  any  class  of  seals,  whether  old  or 
young,  male  or  female.    The  breeding  rookeries    h.  g.  Otis,  p.  86. 
themselves  were  never  under  any  circumstances 
disturbed. 

Although  the  seals  are  comparatively  tame  after  being  on  the  land 
for  a  short  time,  and  do  not  get  scared  so  easily 
as  is  commonly  supposed,  the  rules  and  regula-    J.  C  Kedpaih,  p.  150. 
tions  of  the  Treasury  Department  are  very  strict 
on  the  question  of  absolute  protection  to  the  seals  on  the  islands,  and 
the  Treasury  agents  have  always  most  rigidly  enforced  them. 

It  is  inihiwful  to  fire  a  gun  on  the  islands  from  the  time  the  first  seal 
appears  in  the  spring  until  the  last  one  leaves  at  the  end  of  the  season; 
and  in  oi-der  to  properly  enforce  this  law  the  firearms  are  taken  from 
the  natives  ami  locked  up  in  the  Government  house,  in  care  of  the 
Treasuiy  agents. 
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No  person  is  allowed  to  go  near  a  rookery  unless  by  special  order  of 
tlie  Treasury  agent;  and  when  driving  from  the  hauling  grounds  the 
natives  are  forbidden  to  smoke  or  make  any  unusual  noise,  or  to  do  any- 
thing that  might  disturb  or  frighten  the  seals. 

The  breeding  rookeries  are  never  disturbed  in  any  way.    The  rule 

that  "  the  use  of  firearms  is  forbidden  between 

Thomas  F.  Ryan, p.  174.  May  1  and  December  1 ,  except  as  permitted  by  the 

Government  officer,"  was  enforced  while  I  was  on 

the  island.    No  dogs  are  ever  allowed  ui)ou  the  islands. 

Great  care  was  always  taken  not  to  disturb  the  breeders;  no  one  was 
ever  allowed  to  go  on  the  breeding  grounds  duiing 

W.  B.  Taylor,  p.  176.  the  rutting  season,  all  observations  as  to  the 
habits  being  made  from  overhanging  clifis  or  some 
elevation  iu  the  vicinity  of  the  harems. 

During  this  period  it  has  been  my  duty  as  a  trusted  employ^  of  the 
lessees  to  observe  and  report,  each  year,  the  con- 
Danl.  Webster  p.  180.     ditioii  of  the  rookeries.     My  instructions  were  ex- 
plicit and  emphatic  to  never  permit,  under  any 
circumstances,  any  practices  to  obtain  that  would  result  in  injury  to  the 
herds.    These  instructions  have  been  faithftilly  carried  out  by  myself 
and  other  employes  of  the  lessees  of  the  islands,  and  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations governing  the  perpetuation  of  seal  life  have  been  rigidly  enforced 
by  all  tlie  Government  agents  in  charge  of  the  islands. 

The  killing  grounds  are  situated  as  near  the  rookeries  and  hauling 

grounds  as  is  possible  without  having  the  breetl- 

Danl.  Webster,  p.  183.    ers  or  bachelors  disturbed  by  the  smell  of  blood 

or  putrefaction,  and  most  stringent  regulations 

have  always  been  enforced  to  prevent  disturbing  or  frightening  the 

breeding  seals. 

NUMBEE  KILLED. 

Page  153  of  The  Case. 

(See  also  tbe  tables  tmder  "  The  Seal-a&in  Indnatry— Dependence  on  Alaskan  Herd." 

The  number  of  bachelors  permitted  to  be  taken  in  any  one  season  is 
entirely  within  the  control  of  the  Treasury  Deptut- 
J.  StanUy  Brown,  p.  16.  ment,  which  control  has  been  exercised. 

The  seal  being  polygamous  in  habit,  each  male  being  able  to  pro- 
vide for  a  harem  averaging  twenty  or  thirty  mem- 
J.  Stanley  Brown, p.  IS.  bers,  and  the  proportion  of  male  to  female  born 
being  equal,  there  must  inevitably  be  left  a  re- 
serve of  young  immature  males  the  death  of  a  certain  proportion  of 
which  could  not  in  any  way  aflect  the  annual  supply  coming  from  the 
breeding  grounds.    These  conditions  existing,  the  Government  has  per- 
mitted  the  taking  with    three  exceptions  up  to  1890  of  a  quota  of 
about  1()0,0()()  of  these  young  male  seals  annually.    When  the  abun- 
dance of  seal  life,  as  evidenced  by  the  areas  formerly  occupied  by  seals, 
is  considered  I  do  not  believe  that  this  could  account  for  or  play  any 
appreciable  part  in  the  diminution  of  the  herd.    •     •     • 

For  some  years  past  the  natives  were  i)crniitted  to  kill  in  the  fall  a  few 
thousand  male  pups  for  food.    Such  killing  has  been  prohibited. 
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In  1889  it  wiis  quite  difficult  for  the  lessees  to  obtain  their  full  quota 
of  100,000  skins;  so  diffifult  was  it,  in  fact,  that  in 
order  to  turn  off  a  sufficient  number  of  four  and  chas.  A.  Goff,p.  112. 
five  year-old  males  from  the  hauling  grounds  for 
breeding  purposes  in  the  future,  the  lessees  were  compelled  to  take 
about  50,000  skins  of  seals  of  one  or  two  years  of  age.  I  at  once  re- 
ported tills  fact  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  advised  the  tak- 
ing of  a  less  number  of  skins  the  following  year.  Pursuant  to  such  re- 
port the  Government  fixed  upon  the  number  to  be  taken  as  00,000,  and 
further  ordered  that  all  killingof  seals  upon  the  islands  shouldstop  after 
the  20th  day  of  July.  I  was  further  ordered  that  I  should  notify  the 
natives  upon  the  Aleutian  Islands  that  all  killing  of  seals  while  coming 
from  or  going  to  the  seal  islands  was  prohibited.  These  rules  and 
regulations  went  into  effect  in  1890,  and  pursuant  thereto  I  posted 
notices  for  the  natives  at  various  points  along  the  Aleutian  chain,  and 
saw  that  the  orders  in  relation  to  the  time  of  killing  and  number  al- 
lowed to  be  killed  were  executed  upon  the  islands.  As  a  result  of  the 
enforcement  of  these  regulations  the  lessees  were  unable  to  take  more 
than  21,238  seals  of  the  killable  age  of  from  one  to  five  years  during  the 
season  of  1890,  so  great  had  been  the  decrease  of  seal  life  in  one  year, 
and  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  obtain  60,000  skins  even  if  the 
time  had  been  unrestricted. 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact,  and  known  to  the  most  ordinary  breeder  of 
domestic  animals,  that  any  suiplus  of  males  is  a 

positive  injury,  and  results  in  a  progeny  inferior  Gvetave  Niebaum,  p.  77. 
in  size,  quality,  and  numbers  jn-oduced.  The 
fierce  struggles  of  the  surplus  male  seals  to  gain  a  foothold  on  the 
breeding  grounds  create  great  disorder  and  commotion,  and  often  end 
in  crashing  the  pups,  and  sometimes  even  in  killing  the  mothers.  This 
was  so  well  understood  by  the  Russians  that  long  before  the  cession  of 
Alaska  they  ordered  the  slaughter,  we  are  told  by  Veniaminof,  of  the 
superannuated  males,  in  order  to  clear  the  way  for  vigorous  stock. 

During  those  years  the  sealing  season  commenced  about  June  Ist  to 
4th  and  clo.sed  invariably  before  the  20th  of  July, 
80  that  the  disturbance  to  the  herd  was  confined    h.  o.  Otis,  p.  86. 
to  the  shortest  pr)9sible  period  of  time  and  reduced 
to  tlie  minimum.    The  ettect  of  this  was  of  course  most  excellent.    In 
addition  to  which  fact  the  skins  were  always  in  prime  condition  during 
that  period;  whereas,  later  on,  the  "stagey"  season  commences,  when 
the  skins  are  inferior  and  not  marketable. 

The  practice  formerly  prevailed  of  permitting  the  native  people  to 
kill  a  very  considerable  number  of  four-months' 
old  ]iu])s  for  food.    This  was  done  about  Nov  em-    h.  o.  Otis,  p.  87. 
ber  in  each  year,  the  numbers  so  killed  being  5,000 
on  St.  Paul  Island  and  1,500  on  St.  George  Island.    After  observation 
and  study,  I  satisfied  myself  that  the  number  of  pup  seals  so  killed 
might  properly  be  diminished  somewhat,  although  it  could  only  be  done 
against  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  native  people,  who  are 
specially  partial  to  the  meat  of  pup  seals,  claiming  that  for  purposes  of 
salting  and  preservation  for  winter  food  the  meat  of  the  older  seals  is 
unfit.     I,  however,  restricted  tlie  killing  of  pups  to  3,000  on  St.  Paul 
Island  and  1,000  on  St.  George  Island,  upon  the  condition  and   agree- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  which  also 
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favored  the  resiriction,  that  it  would  supply  to  the  native  people,  in 
lien  of  the  i)up-seal  meat  taken  away,  a  sufticioiit  quantity  of  corned 
beef  and  canned  milk  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  Defer- 
ence was  always  paid  to  the  wants  and  the  fixed  tastes  of  the  native 
peojde  and  their  families  in  this  matter  of  supplying  young  seal  meat 
for  their  subsistence,  for  the  reason  that  the  entire  seal  industry  at 
these  islands  has  always  depended  in  so  large  a  measure  upon  the  skill 
and  labor  of  these  people,  who  have  invariably  been  employed  to  take 
the  skins,  and  have  no  other  occupation  whatever. 

It  has  been  said  that  man  can  do  nothing  to  facilitate  the  propagation 

of  the  fur  seal.    My  e.\i)erience  does  not  supjiort 

J.  C.  Sedpath,  p.  152.     this.    The  reservation  ot  females  and  the  killing 

of  the  surplus  males,  so  that  each  bull  can  have  a 

reasonable  number  of  cows,  is  more  advantage  to  the  growth  of  the 

rookeries  than  when  in  a  state  of  nature  bulls  killed  each  other  in  their 

eftbrts  to  secure  a  single  cow. 

Prof.  H.  W.  Elliott  says,  in  his  report  of  1874,  that  r  "With  regard  to  the 

increase  of  seal  life,  I  do  not  think  it  within  the 

Leon  Sloai,  p.  92.  power  of  human  management  to  promote  this  end 

to  the  slightest  appreciable  degree  beyond  its 

present  extent  and  condition  in  a  state  of  nature." 

If  he  means  by  the  words  "  in  a  state  of  nature,"  a  condition  in  which 
no  slaughter  is  allowed,  I  quite  agiee  with  him ;  but  I  do  not  agree  that 
the  increase  can  not  be  aided  by  killing  surplus  bulls.  When  herded 
in  common  pasture,  the  greatest  number  of  progeny  from  our  domestic 
aninmls  will  unquestionably  be  brought  forth  and  live  to  adult  age  if  a 
large  jwrtion  of  the  males  have  been  killed  or  castrated.  The  same  no 
doubt  holds  good  with  respect  t«  seals.  It  is  only  when,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  seals,  tliat  the  mothers  and  young  ofl'spring  are  slaughtered  that 
the  increase  is  checked. 

MANNER  OP  TAKING. 
Page  155  of  The  Case. 

(See  also  " Driving,"  "Overdriving  and  redriving."  "Improvement*  over  Rnssian  methods  of  tak- 
ing," and  "  Killing.") 

The  present  system  of  taking  seals  on  the  islands  in  vogue  and  prac- 
ticed by  the  lessees  under  governmental  super- 
John  C.  Cantivell, p.  iOS.  vision  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  that  can  be  de- 
vised foi"  building  up  and  perpetuating  this  great 
industry. 

I  became  very  familiar  with  the  methods  employed  by  the  natives  in 
taking  the  bachelor  seals,  which  are  the  only  <mes 

ff.  A.  Glidden,  p.  no.  killed  oil  the  islands,  and  1  do  not  believe  any 
improvement  could  be  made  in  the  methods. 

Sealing  on  Robben  Island,  in  the  Russian  group,  was  prohibited  for 

a  period  of  five  years  for  the  purpose  of  eiicour- 

JohnMaloteansky,p.l9S.;\^mg  the  increase  of  the  herd,  but  their  pro])aga- 

tion  was  interiui)ted  by  the  frequent  attem])ts  of 

poachers  to  raid  the  rookeries,  and  I  believe  that  4,(M)()  or  5,0<K)  seals 

were  killed  by  the  marauders  while  we  were  attempting  to  promote 

the  growth  of  the  herd. 
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I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  seals  are  slaughtered  indiscriminately 
on  the  seal  islands,  and  that  the  nativ'es  take  no 
care  of  tlie  seals.  The  contrary  of  this  is  true.  Anton  Melovedoff,p.l^. 
Eules  could  hardly  be  made  any  more  stringent 
than  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Government  and  company  oflBcers  for 
the  care  and  management  of  the  seals,  and  no  people  could  be  more 
careful  in  obeying  them  in  letter  and  spirit  than  what  ours  are. 

In  1871  I  visited  the  islands  and  directed  the  policy  and  practice  to 
be  pursued  under  the  lease.     In  this  pursuit  I  of    „    ,       „.  ^  „_ 

course  became  conversant  with  all  the  details  of  (grr„<^'/wS/):'*^ 
the  busuiess.    Under  the  Russnin  regime  upon 

the  Commander  Islands  prior  to  1808  the  number  of  seals  taken 
annually  did  not  exceed  about  5,000,  the  skins  of  which  were  dried  for 
market.  . 

The  methods  employed  in  taking  the  skins  are,    Daniel  Wchster,p.  183. 
in  my  opinion,  the  best  that  can  be  adopted. 

DEivma. 

Paite  155  of  The  Case. 

I  was  also  instructed  to  use  the  greatest  care  and  caution  in  driving 
and  killing  the  baclielor  seals  in  order  not  to  in- 
jure those  not  wanted  for  their  skins,  but  to  drive    deorgeB.  Adams,  p.  157. 
them  back  from  the  killing  grounds  into  the  sea. 

The  same  care  was  exercised  in  cutting  out  the    w.  c.  Allia,p.  97. 
drove  of  "  bachel<jr  "  or  killable  seals  from  the  bor- 
dersof  a  rookery  and  in  bringing  them  up  to  the  killing  ground.     Active 
young  men  were  selected  for  this  service,  and  placed  in  charge  of  a  chief, 
whose  ordei's  they  im])licitly  obeyed. 

The  driving  was  done  mostly  in  the  night,  and  in  dry  or  warm 
weather  was  a  slow  and  tedious  process;  yet  the  men  were  very  patient 
with  their  cliarge,  moving  them  only  at  such  rate  as  they  could  go 
without  becoming  overheated,  and  taking  advantage  of  every  stretch 
of  moist  ground  or  pool  of  water  to  cool  them  off,  and  sometimes  going 
themselves  in  tlie  water  up  to  their  necks  in  order  to  give  the  animals 
a  cold  bath  and  take  them  out  of  the  water  and  continue  the  journey. 
Any  representation  that  the  seals  were  overdriven  or  overheated,  to  their 
subsequent  injury,  is  di-awu  from  the  imagination.  Sometimes  a  drove 
would  be  caught  upon  a  €lry  stretch  of  ground  in  unusually  warm 
weather,  and  a  few  of  them  perish,  but  this  did  not  often  happen. 

The  driving  and  killing  of  the  bachelor  seals  was  always  carried  on 
in  the  most  careful  manner,  and  during  my  stay 
upon  the  islands  there  was  practically  no  injury    charUa  Bryant,  p.  %. 
caused  to  seal  life  by  overdriving,  and  after  1873, 
when  horses  and  mules  were  introduced  by  tlie  lessees  to  transport  the 
skins,  the  seals  were  not  driven  as  far,  killing  grounds  being  estab- 
lished near  the  liauling  grounds,  and  the  loss  by  overdriving  was  re- 
duced to  the  fraction  of  1  per  cent.     •     •     • 

In  all  cases,  at  suitable  intervals  and  before  driving  to  the  killing 
grounds,  the  herd  was  halted  and  the  males  of  5  yeais  old  or  older  were 
allowed  to  escape. 
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All  the  drives  are  under  the  care  of  the  chief,  and  my  men  never 
„  „  .  ,.,  drive  too  fast.  No  drive  on  St.  Paullsland  longer 
Karp  Butenn,  p.  10*.     ^^^^^  2  miles.    We  uever  make  more  than  two 

drives  from  the  same  rookery  in  one  week.    •    •    • 

No  seals  aie  injured  by  drivinji^,  for  we  drive  very  slow  and  only 

when  the  weather  is  cool.     Once  in  awhile  one  may  be  smothrced  and 

we  skin  it  and  count  the  skin  along  with  the  others. 

In  a  "drive"  the  natives  drive  the  seals  from  the  hauling  grounds  a 
little  way,  separate  the  young  killable  males,  and 
S.  N.  Buyniiaky,  p.  21.   allow  the  remainder  to  return  to  the  water  or  the 
hauling  grounds.    Then  these  young  males  so  se- 
lected are  driven  to  the  killing  grounds  and  there  dispatched  with  clubs. 
During  the  entire  time  I  was  on  the  islands  I  never  saw  a  single  seal 
killed  by  overdriving. 

The  driving  of  the  male  seals  to  the  killing  grounds  was  done  very 
carefully.    If  the  weather  was  warm  or  dry  they 
H.  2f.  Clark,  p.  159.    ^^j.^  allowed  frequent  opportunity  to  rest. '  I  am 
sure  the  driving  did  not  hurt  them  in  the  least. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Itedpath  on  St.  Paul,  and  Mr,  Webster 
oil  St.  George  islands,  men  who  have  superin- 

TF.  C.  Cottlson,  p.  414.  tended  this  work  for  many  years,  the  natives  do 
the  driving,  and  the  killing  is  performed  under 
the  supervi.sion  of  the  Government  agents.  The  natives  understand 
just  how  much  fatigue  can  be  endured  by  the  seals,  and  the  kind  of 
weather  suitable  for  <lriving  and  killing;  no  greater  precaution  in  that 
regard  can  be  taken.  The  evidence  of  this  is  in  the  small  percentage 
of  animals  injured  or  overheated  in  these  drives.  I  do  not  believe  the 
animals  are  nuich  frightened  or  disturbed  by  the  process  of  selecting 
the  drives  from  the  rookeries,  nor  do  I  think  it  has  a  tendency  to  scare 
the  aninmls  away  from  the  islands. 

I  have  often  observed  the  driving  and  killing  of  the  seal  on  the  is- 
lands by  the  former  lessees,  the  Alaska  Commer- 
M.  C.  Enkine,  p.  422.    cial  Company,  and  I  know  the  company  required 
the  seals  to  be  handled  with  great  care,  and  that 
the  instructions  from  the  company  were  to  that  effect  and  rigidly  en- 
forced. 

While  I  was  on  the  island  I  became  familiar  with  the  methods  of 
driving  and  handling  tlie  bachelor  seals  pursued 

Saml.  Falo-mer,  p.  161.  by  the  natives,  who  were  the  only  persims  who 
ever  drove,  handled,  or  killed  these  seals.  I  am 
positive  the  methods  can  not  be  imi)roved  upon.    •     *    • 

The  greatest  (tare  was  always  taken  not  to  overheat  the  seals  in  driv- 
ing them,  and  when  a  seal  was  by  accident  smothered  the  skin  was  re- 
moved ami  counted  in  the  number  allowed  to  be  taken  by  the  lessees. 
There  were  not,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  twenty-five  seals  killed 
duiing  any  one  season  on  St.  George  by  overdriving. 

Whenever  the  sun  came  out  while  a  "drive"  was  in  progress  the 
driving  at  once  ceased,  so  great  was  the  care  taken  not  to  overheat 
the  seals. 
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I  have  driven  seals  from  all  the  rookeries  and  under  the  directions  of 
several  chiefs,  and  I  kiiow  the  orders  were  always 
very  strict  about  the  care  we  must  take  of  the    •^ohn  Fratia,  p.  107. 
seals  on  the  road.    No  drives  were  made  in  warm 
weather;  the  seals  were  not  hurried,  but  every  once  in  awhile  they 
were  allowed  to  stop  and  rest.    The  men  who  did  the  driving  were 
relieved  from  time  to  time,  so  that  no  man  should  get  too  cold  on  the 
drive,  and  wlien  the  suu  came  out  warm  the  drive  was  always  aban- 
doned and  the  seals  allowed  to  go  into  the  sea.    I  never  saw  the  seals 
overdriven  or  overheated,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  a  seal  die  on  the  drive, 
except  one  or  two  occasionally  smothered. 

The  drivers  carry  their  knives  along,  and  when  a  seal  dies  they  skin 
him  and  the  skin  is  brought  to  the  salt  house  and  counted  in  with  the 
others. 

An  overheated  seal  would  not  be  worth  skinning,  and  for  that  reason 
the  company  agent  is  particular  that  the  seals  are  not  overheated.  I 
have  clubbed  seals,  too,  and  at  present  I  am  a  regular  clubber. 

The  driving  from  the  hauling  grounds  to  the  killing  grounds  was 
always  conducted  with  the  greatest  <'are;  was 
done  at  night  or  very  early  in  the  morning,  slowly  h.  A.  Glidden,  p.  no. 
and  with  frequent  rests,  so  that  the  seals  might 
not  become  overheated.  During  the  killing  the  merchantable  seals 
were  always  carefully  selected.  No  females  were  killed,  except,  per- 
haps, one  or  two  a  season  by  accident,  and  the  remainder  of  the  herd 
were  allowed  to  return  to  the  water  or  hauling  grounds.  Very  few 
seals  were  killed  in  a  "drive,"  and  the  skins  of  these  were,  in  nearly 
every  case,  retained  and  counted  in  the  quota  allowed  to  be  taken  by 
the  lessees.  The  number  of  seals  killed  in  this  way  could  not  possibly 
have  affected  seal  life  on  the  island.  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  a  case 
where  a  male  seal  was  seriously  injured  by  driving  or  redriving;  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  virility  of  males  driven  was  destroyed  by 
climbing  over  the  rocks  or  affected  in  any  way  by  driving.  Certainly 
the  reproductive  powers  of  male  life  on  the  islands  were  never  de- 
creased or  impaired  by  these  methods. 

Another  fact  in  this  counectidh  is  that  the  lessees  located  the  killing 
grounds  as  near  the  hauling  grounds  as  seemed  to  be  i)rudent  without 
distnrbing  the  breeding  of  the  rookeries;  that  boats  and  teams  were 
provided  for  transporting  the  skins  to  the  salt  houses  from  the  killing 
grounds,  thus  avoiding  long  "drives." 

The  methods  employed  in  handling  the  drives  are  the  same  identi- 
cally as  of  twenty  years  ago.    The  same  methods 
were  observed  when  I  first  went  to  the  islands,     w.  s.  Hereford,  p.  36. 
and  were  in  vogue  during  the  period  that  I  re- 
ferred to  as  an  actual  increase  in  seal  life,  and  have  been  continued  up 
tfl  the  present  times.    There  is  notliing  different,  except  the  enormous 
increase  of  vessels  and  hunters  engaged  in  pelagic  sealing  in  Bering 
8ea. 

The  killable  seals,  after  being  separated  from  the  remainder  of  the 
herd,  are   driven   by  the   natives  to   the   killing 
grounds.    After  every  "drive"  that  took  place    Louis Kimmel, p.  ns. 
while  I  was  on  the  island  1  went  back  over  the 

gionnd  along  whi<-)i  the  seals  had  been  driven  to  see  if  any  seals  had 
been  killed  by  overdiiving.    The  entire  number  of  seals  killed  in  all 
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these  "drives"  did  not  exceed  one  liundred,  and  the  majority  of  them 
were  killed  by  the  large  seals  crushing  the  smaller  ones  to  death.  In 
every  case  of  a  seal  being  killed  on  the  "drive,"  I,  as  Government  agent, 
imjHKsed  a  fine  in  order  that  they  might  be  more  (-arefal  in  the  future. 
And  I  remember  when  I  was  first  rated  a  man,  some  twenty-three 
years  ago;  it  was  when  Kerrick  IJiiterin  was  chief,  and  he  used  to  fol- 
low us  up  when  we  went  to  drive  seals,  and  tell  us  to  walk  along  as 
slow  as  we  could,  so  as  not  to  tire  the  seals  or  worry  them  in  any  way. 

When  we  used  to  kill  85,000  seals  in  two  months  we  had  to  work  hard, 

and  we  had  to  go  out  at  night  to  drive,  so  that 

Jaeoh  Kotclwoten,  p.  131.  the  seals  should  not  be  hurried,  nor  driven  in 

the  daytime  when  it  was  warm.    In  those  days 

seals  were  driven  from  Halfway  Point  to  the  village,  when  the  ground 

was  wet,  a  distance  of  about  6  miles,  and  we  used  to  start  the  (hive  at 

6  o'clock  at  night,  and  get  into  the  village  between  6  and  7  o'clock  next 

morning.    *     •    • 

The  drives  are  always  made  by  our  own  people,  under  the  dkection 
of  the  chiefs. 

Copper  Island  is  some  30  miles  long  and  from  1  to  3  miles  wide. 
The  rookeries  lie  on  the  easterly  and  the  village 

C.J*'.£miJ&e68,i).  196.  and  killing  grounds  on  the  westerly  side  of  the 
island.  Between  the  rookeries  and  the  killing 
grounds  a  continuous  ridge,  ranging  from  a  few  hundred  to  2,000  feet 
in  height,  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  island.  Over  this  ridge,  at  a 
point  where  it  reaches  about  (500  or  700  feet  in  height,  all  the  seals  are 
driven,  the  journey  requiring  from  five  to  twenty-four  hours,  depending 
upon  the  weather.  The  practice  of  thus  driving  them  has  been  piirsued 
ever  since  the  earliest  history  of  the  business.  Many  of  the  seals  are 
repeatedly  driven  and  redriven  over  this  trail  in  a  single  summer,  but 
I  have  never  seen  any  injury  to  them  from  the  exertion  to  which  they 
are  in  this  way  subjected.  Tlie  statement  of  an  expert  that  the  viiility 
of  the  seal  is  sapped  and  his  powers  of  reproduction  in  any  way  weak- 
ened by  such  redriving  is  not  borne  oi^iby  the  facts.  On  the  contrary, 
the  steady  and  rapid  increase  of  the  herd  at  Copper  Lsland,  already 
pointed  out,  again  proves  the  old  adage  that  in  this  matter,  as  in  others, 
"  theory  is  everywhere  good  except  in  practice." 

The  driving  is  all  done  by  our  own  people  under  direction  of  the 

chiefs  and  we  never  drive  faster  than  about  half 

ificoli  Krukoff,  p.  133.    a  mile  in  one  hour.    We  very  seldom  drive  twice 

from  one  rookery  in  one  week.    •    •    * 
I  never  saw  a  seal  killed  by  overdriving  or  by  overheating;  odd 
ones  do  die  on  the  drives  by  smotherintr,  but  their  skins  are  taken 
by  the  company  and  are  counted  in  with  the  others. 

I  have  been  told  that  there  are  persons  who  claim  we  are  not  careful 

in  driving  seals  and  that  we  kill  them  regardless 

Aggei  Kushen,  p.  129.     of  sex.    These  .statements  are  not  true.     I  have 

taken  my  turn  at  driving  .seals  from  the  hauling 

to  the  killing  grounds  every  year  since  1870,  and  I  know  the  driving  is 

very  carefully  done.     When  I  first  came  here  seals  used  to  be  driven 

from  Halfway  Point  to  the  village,  a  distance  of  about  fi  miles;  and 

from  Zapadnie  to  the  village,  a  distance  of  nearly  '>  miles.     Wet.  or  very 

damp,  cool  weather  was  chosen  for  such  drives,  and  we  started  the  diive 
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at  or  about  6  o'clock  at  night  and  driving  all  night  reached  the  village 
at  from  6  to  8  o'clock  next  morning. 

Half  a  mile  in  one  hour  was  about  the  rate  of  speed  on  such  drives 
in  favorable  weather  and  I  do  not  kiiow  of  any  drives  of  over  two  miles 
where  we  ever  went  at  a  greater  si)eed.    »     *    • 

The  seals  are  never  driven  at  a  greater  speed  than  one  mile  in  three 
hours;  and  the  men  who  do  the  driving  have  to  relieve  each  other  on 
the  road  because  they  travel  so  slowly  they  get  very  cold. 

In  a  very  large  drive  a  small  seal  may  be  smothered,  but  that  does 
not  injure  the  skin,  which  is  taken  and  salted  and  counted  to  the  lessees ; 
and  the  greatest  number  I  ever  saw  die  on  the  drive  was  twenty  out  of 
a  drive  of  about  nine  thousand  seals,  and  the  twenty  skina  were  good 
and  were  accepted  as  "  first-class." 

While  I  was  on  the  islands  I  attended  nearly  every  "drive"  of  the 
bachelor  seals  from  the  hauling  grounds  to  the 
killing   grounds,  and  these  "drives"  were  con-    Abial  P.  Loud,  p.  SB. 
ducted  by  the  natives  with  greatcare,  and  no  seals 
were  killed  by  overdriving,  plenty  of  time  being  always  given  them  to 
rest  and  cool  off.    A  few  were  smothered  by  the  seals  climbing  over 
each  other  when  wet,  but  the  number  was  very  inconsiderable,  being  a 
fraction  of  1  per  cent  of  those  driven,  and  did  not  to  any  extent  aft'ect 
the  seal  life  on  the  islands.    The  greatest  care  was  always  taken  to 
avoid  overdriving  both  by  the  Government  officers  and  employes  of  the 
lessees. 

That  during  my  experience  I  have  watclied  carefully  the  driving  of 
the  bachelors  from  the  hauling  grounds  to  the  kill- 
ing grounds;  that  there  has  never  been  any  varia-    u.  h.  Melntyre,  p.  45. 
tion  in    the  methods  of  driving;  that    the  pre- 
vention of  injury  to  tlie  seals  from  driving  was  kept  constantly  in  mind 
and  the  greatest  care  exercised  that  no  such  injury  occurred;  tliat  the 
number  of  seals  killed  by  overdriving  or  by  smothering  was  very  iiicon- 
siderable  at  all  times,  and  that  said  seals  so  killed  could  not  make  any 
appreciable  difference  in  the  number  of  seals  wlio  breed  and  haul  upon 
the  said  islands;  that  up  to  1882  tliere  was  no  difficulty  in  procuring 
the  required  number  of  killable  seals. 

The  drove  was  frequently  allowed  to  rest,  and  whenever  practicable 
driven  through  some  of  the  numerous  ponds,  or 
across  marshes,  to  keep  them  cool.    Generally  the    h.  h.  Melntyre,  p.  49. 
loss  of  life  from  tlie    "drive"  was  very  small, 
amcmnting,  ater  the  first  two  or  three  years,  to  only  a  fraction  of  1  per 
cent  of  the  number  killed.    And  nearly  all  that  perished  on  the  road 
were  skinned,  and  the  pelts  counted  in  our  annual  quota. 

In  describing  the  habits  of  the  seals  it  has  already  been  pointed  out 
that  the  "bachelors,"  or  killable  seals,  haul  out 
uprm  the  land  separate  and  apart  from  the  breed-  ^-  ^-  ^elntyre,p.  54. 
ing  rookeries,  and  it  follows  that  they  may  be  herded  together  and 
diiven  in  from  the  beaches  to  tlie  killing  grounds  without  in  the  least 
disturbing  the  breeding  seals.  During  tlie  killing  season,  beginning 
the  1st  of  June,  or  as  soon  as  the  seals  arrive  tli(>reafter,  it  is  custom- 
ary for  the  superintendent  to  ascertain  the  day  before  a  drive  is  to  be 
made  where  the  killable  seals  lie,  and  to  instruct  the  chief  in  the  even- 
ing in  regard  to  the  work  for  the  following  day. 
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At  daybreak,  about  1  or  2  o'clock  in  the  moniing:,  tlie  cliief  calln  a 
sufticient  number  of  men,  usually  from  six  to  twelve,  and  leads  them  to 
the  designated  beach.  They  ajj^roach  the  hauling  grouud  as  noise- 
lessly as  possible,  keeping  to  the  leaward  of  the  seals  until  a  point  is 
reached  whence  the  "run  "  is  to  be  made,  when,  at  tlie  word,  all  move 
at  the  top  of  their  speed  along  the  edge  of  the  surf  and  take  iutervals, 
like  a  skirmish  line  of  soldiers,  between  the  seals  and  the  water,  at 
the  same  time  making  such  demonstrations  by  swinging  the  aims, 
flourishing  caps  and  coats,  or  beating  bones  or  sticks  together  as  to 
alarm  the  animals  and  cause  them  to  rush  inland.  The  drove  is  quickly 
collected  and  brought  together  in  one  mass.  When  it  has  moved  a 
short  distance  from  the  water  it  becomes  perfectly  manageable  and  is 
then  divided  into  detachments  of  500  to  1,000  seals;  each  detacliment 
is  ])laced  by  the  chief  in  charge  of  a  trusty  man,  who,  aided  by  two 
assistants,  one  on  each  flank  and  himself  in  the  rear,  brings  his  drove 
along  tfjward  the  killing  grounds  at  a  speed  varying  from  a  few  rods  to  a 
mile  an  hour,  in  accordance  as  the  weather  may  be  hot  and  dry  or  nu)ist 
and  cool.  If  the  chief  is  efficient  and  properly  instructed,  the  seals  are 
at  the  killing  ground  by  5  or  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  are  given 
an  hour  or  two  to  rest  and  cool  before  the  gang  turns  out  after  break- 
fast for  the  day's  work. 

The  longest  drive  made  during  recent  years  is  that  from  English  Bay 
to  the  village  on  St.  Paul  Island,  about  2J  miles.    •     •    • 

In  driving,  advantage  is  taken  of  every  snowbank,  small  lake,  or 
stretch  of  marshy  ground  to  rest  and  cool  the  drove;  and  if  very  hot 
and  dry  or  the  sun  breaks  out,  it  is  kept  in  a  cool  place  until  the  con- 
ditions change.  Sometimes  tiie  practice  of  driving  the  seals  in  the 
afternoon  and  evening  of  the  day  before  they  are  to  be  killed  has  been 
followed.  In  this  case  one  herdsman  through  the  night  is  suflQcient  to 
prevent  their  escaping. 

The  fur  seals  do  not  travel  on  the  land  with  that  ease  of  locomotion 
characteristic  of  purely  land  animals,  but  on  the  other  hand,  they  move 
with  great  freedom  compared  with  othcT'  sjiecies  of  seals.  Their 
enforced  action  on  the  drive  is,  as  a  rule,  but  little  more  violent  than 
they  voluntarily  take  upon  the  rookeries  when  moving  up  and  down 
the  slopes  and  playing  with  each  other. 

There  are  generally  in  each  drive  a  few  bulls,  full  grown  or  nearly  so, 
too  large  for  killing,  and  occasionally  a  dwarf  or  sickly  seal  and  rarely 
a  female,  all  of  which  are  segregated  from  the  mass  as  soon  as  possible 
and  left  behind  to  find  their  way  back  to  the  water.  Much  depends  iu 
driving  upon  the  good  judgment  of  the  man  in  charge  as  to  when  and 
how  long  they  should  be  allawed  to  rest,  and  in  keeping  the  herd  spread 
out  so  as  to  prevent  the  animals  from  huddling  together  and  crowding. 
With  proper  management,  the  loss  from  driving  is  but  a  fraction  of  1 
per  cent,  and  nearly  all  are  skinned  and  the  skins  counted  as  a  part  of 
the  annual  quota.  The  animals  that  are  found  unfit  for  killing  and  are 
allowed  to  return  to  the  water  to  be  repeatedly  driven  later  in  the  sea- 
son, suffer,  in  my  opinion,  no  injury.  I  have  seen  it  stated  by  theorists 
with  little  or  no  practical  experience,  that  the  exertions  to  whi(;h  the 
seals  are  subjected  on  the  drives  is  unusual  and  excessive;  and  they 
infer  that  it  must  injure  the  animal's  reproductive  usefulness.  W'itli 
more  extended  observation  and  experience  they  would  discover  that 
such  is  not  the  case.  The  best  practical  illustration  of  this  fact  is  found 
on  Cojiper  Island  of  the  Commander  group  where,  for  the  past  twenty 
years  or  more,  it  has  been  customary  to  driv<'  nearly  all  the  seals  over 
a  very  rough  mountain  trail  across  the  island,  and  to  practice  the  same 
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iiu'tliods  in  the  killing  that  we  have  pursued  at  the  Pribilof  Islands, 
with  the  result  of  constantly  and  healthfully  increasing  the  herd. 
1  hat  seals  are  occasionally  injured  or  lost  by  improper  handling  is  no 
sufficient  reason  for  aban<l()niiig  a  system  of  management  which  proves 
satisfactory  when  proi)erly  administered.  These  theorists  apparently 
find  it  very  easy  to  criticise  the  management  of  the  seals  without  sug- 
gesting any  way  in  which  to  improve  it. 

The  erection  of  "  salt  houses"  at  snitable  places  for  curing  the  seal 
skins  was  one  of  the  earliest  works  undertaken, 
and  several  wei'e  erected  at  points  convenient  to    h.  w.  Mdntyre,  p.  137. 
the  largest  "  hauling  grounds."    In  addition  to 
this  teams  were  furnished  and  skins  hanled  to  the  salting  places  or,  in 
other  instances,  they  were  taken  by  boats,  as  most  convenient. 

In  this  manner  the  necessity  for  long  drives  was  obviated  and  the 
work  uiade  easier  in  all  respects. 

Tiie  polygamous  habit  before  mentioned  naturally  results  in  forcing 
the  young  male  seals  to  "haul"  from  the  sea  by  themselves,  which 
reliefers  their  capture  less  ditlicult,  as  they  may  be  driven  witlumt  dis- 
turbing the  breeding  seals  with  tJieir  young.  Seals  to  be  killed  were 
usually,  and  as  a  rule,  driven  at  night  or  very  early  in  the  morning 
wlien  the  grass  or  ground  was  moist  with  dew  or  dui-ing  the  prevalence 
of  fog,  and  was  leisurely  performed  under  direction  of  experienced 
hunters,  hence  the  animals  were  spared  the  fatigue  of  traveling  on  dry 
ground  at  unwonted  speed. 

When  not  being  driveii  their  movements  on  land  are  in  nowise  un- 
certain or  distressing,  and  they  are  frequently  seen  journeying  of  their 
own  volition  from  one  "rookery"  or  "hauling  place"  to  another  at 
considerable  distance,  especially  when  singly  or  in  small  groups;  they 
catch  on  a  strong  wind  tlie  scent  of  a  herd  at  a  remote  point  and  set 
out  to  join  it.  In  connection  with  the  work  of  driving  the  seals  at  fre- 
(pient  intervals  it  was  of  special  interest  to  observe  that  they  became 
less  wild  or  timid,  and  consequently  could  be  managed  more  easily  in 
herd. 

The  driving  grounds  on  Copper  Island  are  very  rough  and  hilly  and 
nnicli  more  difficult  to  drive  over  than  those  on 
the    Pribilof   Islands.    The    drives  are    always    Jno.  Malowansky,  p.  199 
carefully  made,  slow,  ^vith  a  chance  forest,  and  (Commander  hiandn.) 
foggy  days  are  selected.    I  have  never  been  able 

to  discover  any  injury  to  the  herds  from  these  drives,  nor  do  I  believe 
f  Iiere  is  any.  The  killable  seals  herd  by  themselves,  and  until  recently 
wc  did  not  drive  from  all  the  hauling  grounds,  but  this  we  iiave  had  to 
do  in  the  last  three  or  four  years,  because  the  seals  were  getting  scarce 
as  file  result  of  hunting  them  at  sea. 

No  one  ever  said  in  those  days  [before  1868]  that  seals  were  made 
impotent  by  driving,  although  long  drives  had 
been  made  for  at  least  fifty  years:    •     •    •  ^«'o»  Melomdoff,  p  142. 

When  I  first  went  on  a  drive  T  remember  how  the  chiefs  talked  to 
iiie  about  being  careful  of  how  I  went  on  the  haul- 
in;;  grounds;  how  I  must  not  disturb  the  breeding    ^.  Melaredoff,p.U2. 
rookeries,  and  that  I  must  walk  as  slow  as  I  could 
when  driving,  and  stop  and  let  the  seals  rest  occasionally. 

1  believe  the  same;  instructiouii  were  given  at  all  times  by  the  chiefs 
to  our  people,  and  I  think  they  have  been  generally  very  faithfully 
obeyed. 

16  B  S 
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I  kuow  that  as  lonp  as  I  can  remember  the  driving:  of  seals  has  been 
the  most  carefully  done  work  on  the  island,  and 

a.  Melovidov,  p.  145.  all  the  drives  have  been  done  by  our  o\yn  people, 
under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  native  chiefs. 
The  aim  at  all  times  of  all  concerned  has  been  to  care  for  and  jruard 
the  seals,  and  to  do  everything  jwssible  to  preserve  and  peri)etuate 
seal  life.  We  were  always  instructed  by  the  chiefs  to  drive  slowly,  and 
to  let  the  seals  st^^p  and  rest  occasionally,  and  if  a  cow  happened  to 
join  the  drive,  we  had  to  allow  her  to  drop  out  and  return  unmolested 
to  the  water. 

It  has  been  the  policy  and  practice  of  the  lessees  to  do  everything 
that  could  be  done  to  shorten  the  length  of  the  drives  whenever  it 
could  be  done  without  injuring  or  disturbing  the  breeding  rookeries, 
and  to  this  end  salt  houses  have  been  built,  teams  and  wagons  or  boats 
used  so  as  to  reduce  the  longest  drive  on  St.  Paul  Island  to  not  to  ex- 
ceed 2  miles.  Never  since  1879  has  a  seal  been  driven  on  this  island 
to  exceed  that  distance.  In  like  manner  rules  have  been  made  and 
rigidly  enforced  that  no  hauling  grounds  shall  be  driven  from  oftener 
than  twice  in  any  one  week,  and  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  drive  more  than 
once  a  week  from  the  same  place. 

„.        ,, ,    .,        ,.„      There  is  no  foundation  in  fact  for  the  stories 

Stmeon  Melovtdov,  p.  14b.  ^  ,,     „  i    •    •  n         i 

told  of  overdriving  oi  seals. 

The  North  rookery  of  Bering  Island  is  in  every  way  rougher  than  any 
I  observed  on  the  Pribilof  Islands.  I  saw  two  of 
N.  B.  Miller,  p.  200.  the  drives  from  the  North  rookery.  One  of  the 
routes  leads  over  the  rough  rookeiy,  through  the 
shallow  lagoon,  and  up  the  bluff  at  a  place  where  the  angle  is  about  35° 
to  the  grassy  plain  in  front  of  the  temporary  dwellings  of  the  natives, 
a  distance  in  all  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile;  the  other  leads  up  the 
bluff  from  the  sand  beach  at  the  western  arm  of  the  rookery,  out  be- 
yond and  back  of  the  settlement,  over  a  comi)aratively  level  but  marshy 
and  broken  (-ountry,  to  a  distance  of  from  1^  to  2  miles.  I  consider 
these  drives  harder  and  rougher  than  those  of  the  Pribilof  Islands. 
The  killing  ground  at  the  terminus  of  the  shorter  drive  is  small  and  did 
not  appear  to  be  used  to  any  extent.  On  June  4th,  181>2,  I  landed  on 
and  photograi)hed  Polatka  rookery,  on  the  western  coast  of  Copper 
Island.  This  is  somewhat  siniilar  to  the  North  rookery  of  Bering  Island, 
but  is  very  much  narrower,  and  instead  of  being  composed  of  loose  rock 
heaps  is  largely  of  great  tilted  masses  of  stratified  volcanic  rock  with 
very  sharp  and  jagged  edges.  It  is  less  than  a  mile  long  and  at  the 
widest  part,  including  the  outlying  rocks,  not  more  than  300  yards  in 
width,  mciisuring  right  up  to  the  base  of  the  bluffs.  It  lies  at  the  foot 
of  abrupt  cliffs  fiom  (iOO  to  800  feet  in  height  along  its  whole  length,  with 
the  exception  of  one  i)oint.  This  is  about  the  center  of  the  rookery, 
where  there  is  a  small  hill  of  hard-packed  sandy  soil  about  (50  feet  high, 
back  from  which  a  very  steep  ascending  ravine  leads  to  the  summit  of 
the  ridge,  an  elevation  of  about  700  feet. 

The  drive  from  Polatka  rookery  loads  up  over  this  sand  hill  and 
through  the  ravine;  over  the  ridge,  I  was  informed,  the  rest  of  the  2 
miles  is  on  a  descending  grade  to  the  other  side  of  the  island,  where 
the  killing  ground  is  lucated.  The  rocks  of  this  rookery  also  did  not 
have  the  appearance  of  being  flipper  worn.  There  were  no  signs  of 
vegetation  on  the  entire  rookery,  and  no  soil  apparently, except  on  the 
sandy  hill  at  the  mouth  of  the  ravine,    I  estimated  about  250  fur  seals 
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on  Polatka  rookery,  about  30  of  them  bachelors.  I  saw  no  cows,  and 
tliink  tliey  had  not  yet  arrived,  as  40  codfish  were  hmded  on  the  decks 
of  the  Albatross,  wliere  she  lay  within  500  yards  from  the  sliore,  in  an 
hour.  I  think  if  feediiipc  cows  had  been  about  the  rookery,  tlie  fish 
would  not  have  been  fonud  so  close  to  it.  From  an  elevated  position 
on  Polatka,  I  obtained  a  jrood  view  of  the  rookery  next  above  it,  called 
Pestchanni.  The  character  of  this  is  similar  to  Polatka,  but  has  a 
sand  beach  adjacent  to  it  where  the  bachelors  doubtless  mostly  herd. 
The  drive  from  here,  as  I  was  shown  it,  leads  up  a  shallow  stream  a 
short  distance,  and  then  over  the  mountain  side  to  the  ridge,  a  height 
of  fully  800  feet,  from  whence  it  continues  down  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  island.  lioth  of  these  drives  on  Copper  Island  are  exceedingly 
hard  and  rough;  1  know  of  none  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  to  compare 
with  them. 

The  slaughter  of  animals  for  their  skins  was  always  conducted  care- 
fully and  systematically,  and  in  accordance  with 
wise  regulations  looking  to  the  proper  protection     Jno.  M.  Morton,  p.  6S. 
ami  conservation  of  tlie  seal  life.    The  killing  of 
females  was  prohibited,  and,  fortunately,  a  strict  adherence  to  tlie  law 
in  this  resi)ect  was  entirely  practicable  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
"ba<!helors"  or  killable  seals  occupy  positions  on  the  islands  separate 
ami  apart  from  the  breeding  animals,  so  that  the  latter  were  never  dis- 
turbed in  the  drove.    There  were  often  driven  to  the  killing  grounds 
at  the  same  time  as  many  as  two  or  three  thousand  seals,  from  which 
were  selected  without  difficulty  such  animals  as  were  suitable  for 
slaughter,  while  all  others  were  allowed  to  return  to  the  water. 
•  ••••*• 

In  the  matter  of  driving,  great  care  was  exercised  to  prevent  over- 
heating and  exhaustion  on  the  road,  and  the  loss  of  animals  in  this  re- 
spect was  very  slight.  I  may  state  here  that  I  have  never  seen  any 
evidence  that  the  seals  derived  any  material  injury  from  their  overland 
trip  to  the  killing  grounds.  It  has,  I  believe,  been  claimed  by  some 
one  writing  on  the  subject,  that  the  large  seals  which  have  been  thus 
driven,  and  subsequently  in  the  culling-out  process  dismissed  from  the 
herd  and  permitted  to  return  to  the  water,  suffer  a  loss  of  virility  or 
the  power  of  procreation  by  their  journey.  Such  statement  seems  to 
me  Ut  be  puerile  and  altogether  unworthy  ot  serious  consideration.  As 
I  have  said,  the  driving  was  done  carefully,  and  without  undue  haste, 
and  while  an  animal  might  occasionally  succumb  to  the  heat  of  an  un- 
usually warm  day,  as  a  rule  the  physical  exerticm  (tailed  for  on  the 
part  of  the  seals  on  these  enforced  journeys  was  not  greater  than  they 
customarily  put  forth  iu  their  voluntary  ramblings  over  tlie  dunes  and 
rocks  of  the  islands.  Indeed,  the  mortality  among  the  seal  life  from 
whatsoever  cause,  outside  of  that  incident  to  the  killing  of  the  animals 
for  their  skins,  was  always  suriirisingly  small,  and  could  not  have 
affected  the  rookeries  in  any  appreciable  manner. 

While  on  the  islands  I  observed  with  great  care  the  manner  of  driv- 
ing and  handling  the  young  male  seals  allowed 
by  law  t<j  be  killed  for  their  skins,  and  I  am  con-    J-  B.  MouHon,  p.  72. 
vinced  the  methods  now  in  use  on  the  islands  can 

not  be  improved  ui)oii,  and  especially  because  all  the  driving  is  done 
by  the  natives,  who  from  generation  to  generation  have  niadv  tiiis 
their  only  business,  being  trained  up  to  it  from  boyhood.     Every  pre- 
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caution  is  taken  in  driving  not  to  overheat  or  weary  the  seals,  fre- 
quent rests  beinji  had,  and  a  "drive"  never  being  undertaken  when 
the  sun  was  shining;  iftlie  sun  came  out  unexpectedly  during  a  "drive," 
the  animals  were  at  once  allowed  to  return  to  the  water. 

Very  few  seals  die  daring  a  "  drive,"  amounting  to  a  very  small  frac- 
rion  of  1  per  cent  of  those  driven,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  of  those 
accidentally  killed  in  this  way  the  skins  are  saved.  I  never  saw  or 
heard  of  a  seal  being  injured  seriously  by  driving  or  redriving.  I  have 
seen  the  hind  dippers  in  a  few  instances  a  little  sore,  but  never  in  all 
my  experience  have  I  seen  an  old  sore  on  a  seal.  I  am  positive  the  re- 
productive organs  of  every  one  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  sea  Isl 
have  seen  driven  were  uninjured  by  their  movements  on  land,  and  I  am 
further  convinced  this  must  be  so  from  the  fact  that  a  seal  when  mov- 
ing on  land  raises  himself  slightly  on  the  hind  flippers,  so  that  his  re- 
pioductive  organs  are  clear  of  the  giound.  Even  if  a  seal  was  driven 
twelve  successive  days  for  the  average  distance  between  a  hauling 
ground  and  a  killing  ground,  I  do  not  believe  its  virility  would  be  at 
all  impaired. 

The  result  of  my  observations  of  the  methods  of  driving  the  seals 

from  the  hauling  grounds  to  the  killing  grounds 

iS.  R.  Nettleton,  p.  76.     Is  that  a  very  small  fraction  of  1  per  cent  of  the 

seals  die  from  being  overdriven  or  from  being 

overheated  in  driving. 

When  necessary  to  make  a  drive  for  skins  from  any  given  rookery 
the  local  agent  of  the  lessees  informs  the  Treasiuy 

L.  A.  Noyes,  p.  82.  agent,  and  obtains  his  permission  to  make  the 
"  drive."  No  seals  are  driven  without  the  consent 
of  the  Treasury  agent  in  charge  of  the  island.  All  being  ready,  the 
native  chief  takes  a  squad  of  men  to  the  hauling  ground,  where  the 
seals  are  quietly  surrounded  without  disturbing  the  breeding  rookery, 
and  they  are  then  driven  slowly  along  to  the  killing  ground. 

Since  the  improved  methods  of  1879  there  is  no  drives  of  greater 
length  than  2^  miles,  and  the  majority  of  them  do  not  exceed  1  mile. 
So  carefully  and  so  slowly  are  the  drives  made,  the  men  driving  are 
relieved  every  hour,  because  of  the  slow  motion  they  get  chilled  on  the 
road. 

Orders  wereissued  by  whic6^  the  driving  is  regulated  in  such  manner 

that  no  hauling  grounds  are  molested  or  dis- 

L.  A.  Koyes,  p.  83.         turbed  more  than  another,  and,  being  taken  in 

rotation,  the  seals  are  allowed  several  days  rest 

between  drives.    The  rules  for  driving  are  so  strict,  so  rigidly  en  forced, 

and  so  faithfully  carried  out,  that  I  hardly  know  how  they  could  be 

unproved  upon. 

There  was  indeed  no  occasion  to  disturb  them  [the  breeding  rook- 
eries] because  the  killable  seals,  or  "  baclu'lors," 
B.  O.  Otu,  p.  86.  from  3  to  5  years  old,  were  so  numerous  that  the 

whole  catch  could  be  taken  from  this  class  with 
the  ease  and  facility  which  I  have  already  described. 

Besides,  under  the  operation  of  the  natural  laws  governing  the  spe- 
cies in  tlieir  habitat,  the  classes  are  distinctly  separated  oti  land,  the 
bulls,  cows,  aud  pups  occupying  the  breeding  rookeries  proper,  while 
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what  are  known  as  the  "  baelielors,"  to  wit,  those  young  males  which 
have  not  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  being  tlie  heads  of  harems,  haul  out 
of  the  sea  and  gather  upon  the  shores  se])arate  and  apart  from  the 
breeding  rookeries,  so  that  the  driving  for  killing  purposes  could  then 
be  readily  done  witlnmt  interfering  with  the  breeding  rookeries.  Thus 
a  wise  deference  on  the  part  of  man  to  the  habits  of  this  systematic 
ra«e  of  animals  can  be  turned  to  valuable  account  and  nature  be  made 
to  reinforce  commerce  in  her  work. 

The  young  males,  from  2  to  5  years  old,  whose  skins  are  taken  by  the 
lessees,  begin  to  haul  out  on  land  in  May  and 
they  continue  to  haul  out  till  July.    They  herd  by    ,/.  c.  Redpath,  p.  149. 
themselves  during  the  months  of  May,  June,  and 
July,  and  they  do  this  because,  during  the  breeding  season,  they  dare 
not  approach  the  breeding  rookeries  or  the  bulls  would  destroy  them. 
Being  thus  debarred  from  a  posititm  on  the  breeding  rookeries  or  from 
iTitermingling  with  the  cows,  they  herd  together  on  the  hauling  grounds, 
where  they  are  easily  approached  and  surrounded  by  the  natives,  who 
drive  them  to  the  killing  grounds   without  disturbing  the  breeding 
rookeries.    *    •    * 

The  regular  killing  season  for  skins  under  the  lease  begins  on  June 
Ist  and  ends  practically  on  the  last  of  July;  and  during  this  period  the 
first  class  Alaskan  fur-sealskins  are  taken.  Tlie  seals  are  driven  from 
the  hauliiig  to  the  killing  grcrands  by  experienced  natives  under  the 
orders  of  the  native  chief,  and  the  constant  aim  and  object  of  all  con- 
cerned is  to  exercise  the  greatest  care  in  driving,  so  that  the  animals 
may  not  be  injured  or  abused  in  any  manner. 

As  the  regulations  require  the  lessees  to  pay  for  every  skin  taken 
from  seals  killed  by  the  orders  of  their  local  agents,  and  as  the  skin  of 
an  overheated  seal  is  valueless,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
they  would  be  the  last  men  living  to  encourage  or  allow  their  employ<?s 
to  overdrive  or  in  any  manner  injure  the  seals.  I  know  that  the  orders 
given  to  me  as  local  agent  were  always  of  the  most  positive  and  emphatic 
kind  on  this  i)oint,  and  they  were  always  obeyed  to  the  letter.  Instead 
of  overdriving  or  neglecting  the  seals  the  lessees  have  endeavored  to 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  shorten  the  distances  between  the  haul- 
ing and  killing  grounds,  or  between  the  hauling  grounds  and  the  salt 
house. 

All  driving  is  done  when  the  weather  is  cool  and  moist,  and  when 
the  condition  of  the  weather  demands  it,  the  drives 
are  made  in  tlie  cool  of  the  niglit;  and  in  no  case      j.  c.  Bedpath,  p.  150. 
are  seals  driven  at  a  higher  rate  of  si)eed  than 

about  half  a  mile  an  hour.  So  (;arefully  is  the  driving  done  that  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  di  videthe  nati  ve  drivers  into  several "  watches," 
whicii  relieve  each  other  on  the  road,  because,  the  pace  being  so  slow, 
the  men  get  cold. 

I  am  further  satisfied  after  my  two  years'  experience  that  the  driv- 
ing of  male  seals  tf)  the  killing  grounds  by  the 
natives  could  be  of  no  possible  injury  to  seal  life    t.  f.  Ryan,  p.  175. 
on  the  islands. 

While  on  St.  George  Island  I  attended  nearly  every  killing  of  the 
bachelor  seals  (which  are  the  ones  taken  for  tlieir 
skins)  ami   also  many  drives.     I  very  fiefjncntly    B.  F.  Svribner, p.  S9. 
went  over  the  ground  where  a  drive  had  beeii 
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made,  after  such  had  taken  place.  I  became  familiar  with  the  manner 
of  driving,  handling,  and  killing  the  seals  by  the  natives,  and  I  con- 
sider tilt*  nietliods  t'ini)loyed  by  them  to  be  practically  perfect,  and  no  im- 
provement can  be  made  on  such  inethods.  The  greatest  care  is  always 
taken  not  to  heat  the  seals  in  driving  them,  and  in  case  the  sun  came 
out  during  a  drive  the  seals  were  allowed  to  return  to  the  sea. 

The  work  of  taking  the  annual  "cat<;h"  was  done  in  1883,  1884,  and 

1885  under  my  management  in  tire  same  way  in 

Leon  Slos8, p.  91.  every  particular  as  under  my  predecessor.    The 

seals  were  carefully  driven,  handled,  and  killed 

in  an  orderly  manner,  the  whole  work  being  carried  on  as  systimatically 

and  quietly  as  in  the  well-conducted  slaughterhouses  in  our  cities.    The 

talk  about  lasting  injury  resulting  from  overexertion  to  svich  seals  a-s 

are  turned  back  to  the  water  after  having  been  driven  to  the  killing 

grounds  is  nonsense. 

I  made  a  very  particular  examination  and  study  of  the  methodtj  em- 
ployed by  the  natives  in  driving  and  killing  the 

W.  B.  Taylor, p.  176.  young  males, or  bachelors,  and  in  my  opinioTi  these 
methods  are  the  very  best  that  could  be  adopted, 
and  I  can  conceive  of  no  other  way  which  could  be  employed  and  pre- 
serve seal  life  so  effectually.  In  starting  a  drive  the  bachelors  are 
driven  li-om  the  hauling  grounds,  which  are  separated  from  the  breeding 
grounds.  *  •  •  A  drive  is  always  made  between  2  and  C  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  when  the  weather  is  cool  and  there  is  less  liability  of  over- 
heating the  seals.  Seals  are  driven  as  slowly  as  is  possible  and  still 
keep  them  in  motion.  I  do  not  think  that  there  were  fifty  seals  killed 
during  the  season  by  overheating  and  smothering,  and  in  all  cases  the 
skins  of  these  were  taken  and  counted  with  the  other  skins  transported 
to  the  salt  houses. 

"While  located  on  St.  George  I  became  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  methods  of  driving,  handling,  and  killing  the 

Oeo.  Wardman,  p.  178.  bachelor  seals  by  the  natives.  I  believe  those 
methods  are  the  very  best  that  couhl  be  adopted 

for  the  preservation  of  the  rookeries  and  conservation  of  seal  life. 

•  ••«••• 

Seals  were  rarely  killed  by  overdriving:  but  when  such  an  accident 
occurred  the  skin  was  taken  off  and  included  in  the  quota.  Often  after 
the  drive  I  weut  over  the  ground  where  the  seals  had  been  driven 
and  counted  those  left  on  the  road.  They  were  very  few  in  number, 
and  did  not  aflect  seal  life  in  general  on  the  island. 

After  I  learned  the  business  one  of  my  duties  was  to  have  charge  of 

oneof  the  gangs  of  natives  engaged  in  driving  the 

S.  M.WoBhbum, p.\55.  seals  from  the  rookeries  to  the  killing  grounds 

and  there  slaughtering  them.     Such  seals  as  we 

did  not  slaughter  for  their  skins  were  allowed  to  return  at  will  to  the 

rookeries  and  were  in  no  way  injured  by  such  driving  and  return.    On 

getting  back  to  the  place  whence  they  started  they  were,  after  a  short 

rest,  as  playful  and  active  as  ever. 

The  longest  drives  made  on  St.  George  Island  are  from  "  Starry 
Ateel "  and  " Gieat  Eastern  "  rookeries, and  they 

Danl.  Web8U!r,p.\il.  are  less  than  3  miles  long.  Drives  from  these 
rookeries  recjuire  irom  four  to  six  hours,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  weather.  At  Zapadiiie  rookery,  on  St.  George,  the  drive  to 
the  killing  grounds  is  less  than  a  mile.  The  seals  are  now  being  killed 
there  instead  of  being  driven  across  the  island,  as  they  were  prior  to 
1878,  when  it  took  three  days  to  unike  the  journey.  There  is  now  a  salt 
house  at  Zapadnie,  at  which  the  skins  are  salted  as  soon  as  taken. 

The  killing  grounds  on  both  islands  are  all  situated  within  a  very, 
short  distance  from  the  shore,  and  seals  not  suit- 
able to  be  killed,  or  that  are  turned  out  for  any    Daul.  Webster,  p.  182. 
cause,  immediately  go  into  the  water,  and  after 
sporting  around  for  an  hour  or  two,  they  return  to  the  hauling  grounds, 
and  to  all  appearances  they  are  as  unconcerned  and  careless  of  the  pres- 
ence of  man  as  they  were  before  they  were  driven  to  the  killing  grounds. 

OVEEDRIVING  AND   REDRIVING. 

Page  158  of  The  Case. 

The  same  seal  is  sometimes  driven  several  times  during  the  season. 
One  with  a  peculiar  spot  on  him  was  driven  in 
more  than  a  dozen  times  in  one  season.     His  skin    jno.  Armstrong,  p.  l. 
was  in  such  condition  that  we  did  not  want  it. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  he  or  any  other  one  of  the  drove  was  injured  by 
the  exertion.  The  driving  gave  them,  with  rare  exceptions,  very  little 
more  exercise  than  they  appeared  to  take  when  left  to  themselves.  The 
practice  of  driving  has  always  been  conducted  the  same  as  when  I  was 
on  the  islands,  and  the  seals  have  thriven  and  increased  under  it. 
They  grow  much  tamer,  too,  with  repeated  driving,  and  seem  to  learn 
the  road  and  what  is  expected  of  them  on  the  killing  ground.  It  is 
much  less  trouble  to  hanille  a  drove  of  seals  from  the  rookery  very  near 
the  village  than  those  from  a  distant  point. 

Eedriving  of  the  growing  males  from  the  various  hauling  grounds 
was  made  at  intervals  of  several  flays,  and  did 
not  cause  them  any  injury,  and  I  am  thoroughly    chas.  Bryant,  p.  8. 
satistied  that  there  was  not  a  single  instance  in 
which  the  virility  of  a  male  seal  was  destroyed  or  impaired  by  redriv- 
ing. 

I  never  saw  or  heard  of  a  case  where  a  male  seal  was  seriously  injured 
by  driving  or  redriving.  Certainly  the  rejno- 
ductive  ])owers  were  never  in  the  slightest  degree  Samuel  Falconer, p.  162. 
impaired  by  these  means.  When  we  consider  that 
the  bulls,  while  battling  on  the  rookeries  to  maintain  their  positions, 
cut  great  gashes  in  the  flesh  of  their  necks  and  bodies,  are  covered 
with  gaping  wounds,  lose  great  quantities  of  blood,  fast  on  the  islands 
for  three  or  four  months,  and  then  leave  the  islands  lean  and  covered 
with  scars,  to  return  the  following  season  fat,  healthy,  and  full  of  vigor, 
to  go  through  again  the  same  mutilation,  and  repeating  this  year  after 
year,  the  idea  that  driving  or  redriving,  which  can  not  possibly  be  as 
severe  as  their  exertions  during  a  combat,  can  att'ect  such  unequal 
vigor  and  virility,  is  utterly  prepf)sterous  and  ridiculous.  To  show  the 
wonderful  vitality  of  the  male  seal,  I  will  give  one  instance  which  came 
under  my  own  observation:  A  drive  of  about .'},()()() b}W'heh>ra  had  been 
made,  and,  after  going  a  short  distance,  was  left  in  (charge  of  a  boy;  by 
his  negligence  they  escaped  from  his  control,  and  the  whole  number 
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plunged  over  a  cliff,  fiilling  60  feet  npon  broken  stones  and  rocks  along 
the  shore.  Out  of  the  whole  number  only  seven  were  killed,  the 
remainder  taking  to  the  water;  and  these  seven  met  death,  I  believe, 
from  being  the  first  to  go  over  and  the  others  falling  upon  them  smoth- 
ered them. 

As  long  as  a  seal  is  not  overheated  in  driving  he  could  be  driven  any 
number  of  successive  days  without  in  any  way  impairing  or  affecting 
in  the  slightest  degree  liis  procreative  powers,  of  course  always  pro- 
vided the  natives  use  the  same  methods  in  driving  that  they  always 
have  done.  Seal  life,  1  am  positive,  was  never  affected  in  this  manner 
on  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

A  few  seals  are  Injured  by  redriving  (often  conflicted  with  overdriv- 
ing and  sometimes  so  called),  but  the  number  so 
Charles  J.  Ooff,  p.  113.  injured  is  inconsiderable  and  could  have  no  ap- 
preciable effect  upon  seal  life  through  destroying 
the  virility  of  the  male.    The  decrease,  caused  by  pelagic  sealing,  com- 
pelled whatever  injurious  redriving  has  taken  i)la(;e  on  the  islands,  as 
it  was  often  necessary  to  drive  every  two  or  three  days  from  the  same 
hauling  grounds,  which  caused  many  seals  let  go  in  a  former  "drive" 
to  be  driven  over  again  before  thoroughly  rested.     If  a  "drive"  was 
made  only  once  a  week  from  a  certain  iiauling  ground,  as  had  been  the 
case  before  pelagic  sealing  grew  to  such  enormous  proportions  and 
depleted  the  rookeries,  there  would  be  no  damage  at  all  resulting  from 
redriving. 

During  my  experience  (and  I  was  on  the  killing  ground  at  every  kill- 
ing that  took  place  while  I  was  on  the  islands) 

Abial  P.  Loud,  p.  38.  I  never  saw  a  male  seal  wliich  had  been  injured 
by  being  redriven  several  times  from  the  same 
hauling  ground.  I  am  convinced  tliat  while  1  was  there  there  was  not 
a  single  case  in  which  the  virility  of  a  male  seal  was  destroyed  or  im- 
paired in  the  slightest  degree  by  driving,  redriving,  or  overdriving, 
and  I  took  iiarticular  notice  of  the  condition  of  the  males  during  each 
drive.  The  males  old  enough  for  service  on  the  breeding  grounds 
were  always  allowed  to  return  to  the  hauling  ground  from  a  "drive." 

Of  course  many  of  these  were  redriven,  and  some  of  them  several 
times  during  the  season,  but  I  believe  no  injury 
S.H.MeIntyre,p.4:9.     resulted  to  them  from  this  process.    Tliey  were 
subjected  upon  the  drive  to  no  greater  exertion, 
and  rarely  to  more  cruel  treatment  in  any  way  than  we  habitually  put 
upon  our  domestic  animals.    The  only  noticteable  effect  upon  them  re- 
sulting from  the  "drive"  was  sometimes  abraded  hind  flippers,  and, of 
course,  the  signs  of  healthy  fatigue  naturally  following  continued  ex- 
ertion, from  which  they  quickly  recovered.    The  loss  of  virility  and  de- 
struction of  reproductive  power  in  the  older  males  by  reason  of  repeated 
driving  and  other  hardships  t<j  whicii  the  young  animals  are  subjected 
upon  the  islands  exists,  if  at  all,  only  in  the  inmgination  of  theorists 
who  have  reported  upon  the  subject.     It  is  arrant  nonsense.     Impotent 
males  are  never  seen  there  in  any  species  until  they  have  become  so  by 
old  age. 

The  " hauling  grounds"  nearest  the  " salt  houses"  were,  as  a  matter 
of  (iourse,  most  freiiuently  visited  by  the  liniiters. 

H.  W.MoIntyre,  p.  137.  At  each  time  of  driving  some  animals  were  found 
too  large  or  too  snuill,  or  otherwise  undesirable, 
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and  were  allowed  to  escape  from  among  the  "killable"  herd,  and 
It  was  the  subject  of  frequent  remark  that  these  seals  so  frequently 
driven  became  accnstomed  to  the  presence  of  man,  and  evidently 
acquired  confidence  from  the  fact  that  tliey  were  not  harmed,  so  far 
that  on  being  separated  from  the  herd  they  appeared  unconcerned, 
and  not  worried  or  friglitcned,  but  would  leisurely  return  to  the  place 
whence  driven,  and,  witliont  taking  to  the  water,  as  is  their  habit  wlien 
frightened,  would  remain  until,  on  the  arrival  of  others  in  sufficient 
numbers,  they  were  again  driven,  only  to  be  released  and  returned  as 
before. 

Tliese  repeated  drivings  did  not  apparently  injure  the  animals  in  the 
least.  Injuries  through  accident  resulted  at  intervals,  but  most  of 
those  were  slight,  and  recovery  soon  followed.  That  the  driving  of  the 
seals  as  practiced,  whether  more  or  less  frequently,  did  not  result  in- 
juriously to  the  breeding,  is  abundantly  proven  by  the  results  noted 
after  the  lapse  of  several  years. 

I  was  first  chief  from  1H84  to  1891,  all  through  the  years  of  the  de- 
crease and  controversy,  and  it  has  been  my  duty 
to  inspect  the  rookeries  and  seals  from  time  to  time    a.  Helovedoff,  p.  143. 
and  to  report  the  condition  of  both  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  company  agents.     It  has  been  my  duty  to  thoroughly  in- 
form myself  of  the  number  of  male  seals — baclielors — on  each  rookery, 
and  to  select  the  grounds  to  be  driven  from  every  killing  day  thnmgh- 
out  each  killing  season,  and  I  believe  I  never  allowed  the  seals  to  be 
overdriven  or  the  drives  to  be  made  too  often. 

While  I  was  on  the  islands  I  am  convinced  that  the  propagation  of 
seal  life  was  never  affected  in  the  slightest  degree 
by  redriving  or  overdriving.    Tlie  killing  grounds    j.  H.  Moulton,  p.  72. 
were  near  tlie  water,  so  that  the  seals  let  go  from 
the  killing  could  easily  return  to  that  element,  and  these  killing  grounds 
were  estaldished  as  near  the  hauling  grounds  as  it  is  possible  to  do 
without  having  the  odor  from  the  carca.sses  disturb  the  breeding  seals. 
Teams  and  boats  wei-e  also  used  to  transport  the  skins  to  the  salt 
houses,  so  that  the  killing  grounds  could  be  located  much  nearer  the 
hauling  grounds  than  before  this  means  of  transportation  was  provided. 

It  was  a  very  rare  occurrence  for  a  seal  to  be  killed  by  overdriving. 
I  never  saw  or  heard  of  a  seal  being  injured  by 
driving  or  redriving,  and  I  am  certain  that  the    B.  F.  Scribner,  p.  90. 
re])roductive  organs  of  a  seal  were  never  injured 
by  any  such  mean.s.    The  idea  that  the  virility  of  a  male  seal  was  im- 
paiied  by  driving  or  redriving  is  preposterous,  for  a  male  seal  which 
can  survive  fasting  for  three  months,  and  the  serious  wounds  and  vio- 
lent exertions  of  conflicts  on  the  rookeries,  besides  serving  so  many 
females,  could  stand  almost  any  amount  of  driving  while  a  bachelor. 

I  never  saw  or  heard  of  the  generative  organs  of  a  male  seal  being 
injured  by  redriving,  and  it  seems  tfl  me  to  be 
utterly  absurd  that  anyone  could  think  that  an    w.  B.  Taylor,  p.  in. 
animal  with  su(;h  wonderful  vitality  as  is  possessed 
by  tlie  male  seal  could  be  injured  or  his  reproductive  powers  impaired 
by  driving  or  ledriving.     If  siuili  a  tiling  should  occur  it  would  l)e  at 
once  noticeable,  for  the  impotent  bull  would  certainly  haul  ui)  with  the 
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bachelors,  having  no  inclination  and  vigor  to  maintain  himself  on  the 
rookeries. 

It  is  asserted  hy  Mr.  Eiliott,  ifi  a  report  made  subsequent  to  that 
above  cited,  from  which  I  have  seen  extracts,  that 
GeorgeH.  Temple,p.  154.  permanent  in.juiy  results  to  the  male  seal  from  the 
practice  of  repeatedly  bringing  him  up  to  the  kill- 
ing grounds  and  letting  him  go  again  because  of  some  defect  in  his 
skin,  or  for  the  reason  tliat  he  is  needed  as  a  breeder.    He  does  not 
say  what  he  saw  among  the  old  males  to  Justify  any  such  conclusion, 
and  I  do  not  believe  it  is  warranted  by  the  facts.    When  the  seals  get 
back  to  the  water  after  a  long  drive  they  are,  of  course,  considerably 
fatigued,  but  leap  as  gaily  as  usual  after  a  little  rest,  and  play  with 
their  fellows  on  shore  with  their  accustomed  vivacity  on  the  day  fol 
lowing  the  drive. 

There  are  always  some  disabled  seals  on  the  beaches  described  by 
Mr.  Elliott  as  "  hospital  rookeries,"  where  those  maimed  in  the  conflict 
for  supremacy  on  tlie  breeding  grounds  and  decrepit  old  males  too  old 
for  further  service  haul  up  to  rest  and  heal  tlieir  wounds.  The  num- 
ber of  such  animals  is  never  large  in  proportion  to  the  whole  herd,  and 
all  others  represent  the  highest  type  of  virility,  vigor,  and  strength. 

The  only  injury  I  ever  noticed  from  redriving  was  that  the  hind 

flipj)ers  of  yearlings  which  had  been  driven  sev- 

Geo.  Wardnmn,  p.  179.   eral  times  would  be  slightly  abraded.    They  were 

footsore,  you  might  say,  but  there  were  no  injury 

to  the  reproductive  organs  of  the  males  driven.    I  am  satisfied  the 

natives  would  liave  noticed  it  and  spoken  to  the  Government  agents 

about  it  if  we  had  overlooked  the  fact.    My  attention  was  never  called 

to  anythiTig  of  this  kind,  and  in  all  my  experience  I  never  heard  of  a 

male  being  so  injured.     Even  if  a  male  were  driven  once  a  day  for  ten 

successive  days,  I  am  certain  that  such  driving  would  not  impair  his 

future  u.sefulness  as  a  progenitor  of  his  species. 

The  seal  usually  makes  one  rookery  his  home,  and  so  the  same  seal, 
when  not  up  to  the  standard  for  killing,  is  driven 
8.  M.  Washburn,  p.  1.55.  several  times  in  one  season  to  the  killing  grounds 
to  find  his  way  back  to  the  rookery  wlien  tho.se 
suitable  for  killing  have  been  dispatched.    Tliey  are  fresh  for  the  suc- 
ceeding jurneys,  which  take  plaoe  at  intervals  of  several  days,  as  for 
the  first  one.    The  methods  of  the  lessees  in  killing  their  quota  and  iu 
care  for  the  perservation  of  the  great  body  of  the  herd  were,  in  my 
judgment,  as  judicious  as  could  be  taken. 

Seals  turned  away  from  the  killing  grounds  return  to  the  rookery 
from  which  they  were  driven,  therefore  a  male 
T)anl.  Webater,  p.  182.    seal  is  not  redriven  day  after  day,  because  a  haul- 
ing ground  is  always  given  several  days'  rest  be- 
fore being  driven  from  again.     I  never  saw  or  heard  of  the  generative 
organs  of  a  male  seal  being  injured  by  driviTig  or  by  redriving,  and  if 
such  a  thing  had  taken  place,  even  in  exceptional  cases,  the  natives 
would  have  noticed  and  reported  it,  which  they  never  did.     I  have  seen 
a  seal's  flippers  made  sore  by  driving,  but  1  never  saw  one  that  was 
seriously  injured  by  driving.     I  do  not  believe  that  a  male  seal's  powers 
of  reproduction  were  ever  eftected  by  driving  or  rediiving. 
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Pago  161  of  The  Case. 

The  niethocLs  used  by  tlie  Alaska  Commercial  Company  and  tlie 
American  Government  for  the  care  and  preser- 
vation of  the  seals  were  much  better  than  those  KerrickArtomanoff,p.99. 
used  by  the  Russian  (to\  ernment.  In  old  Russian 
times  we  used  to  drive  seals  from  Northeast  Point  to  the  village,  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  13  miles,  and  we  used  to  tlrive  5  or  6  miles  from  (tther 
hauling  groun<ls;  but  wlien  the  Americans  got  the  islands  they  soon 
after  shortened  all  tlie  drives  to  less  than  3  miles. 

From  my  observations  and  my  inquiries  of  the  natives,  under  condi- 
ti(ms  which  were  calculated  to  elicit  only  trutldul 
replies,   I  ascertained  that  there  had    been  no    J.Stanley  Brown, p.li. 
change  save  for  the  better  in  the  methods  of  driv- 
ing or  the  handling  of  seals;  tliat  salt  houses  had  been  established  at 
the  more  distant  rookeries;  that  boats,  horses,  mules,  ami  wagons  had 
been  employed  to  transport  the  skins;  that  by  these  improvements  the 
length  of  the  drives  had  been  materially  lessened,  and  that  the  time  for 
taking  the  quota  had  been  reduced  from  the  Russian  killing  season  of 
three  or  four  months  to  about  thirty  days,  thereby  causing  the  mini- 
mum of  disturbance  even  to  the  hauling  grounds. 

In  addition  to  this  tlie  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  as  previously 
stated,  had  introduced  far  better  facilities,  such  as 
boats,  horses.mules,  and  carts,  feu-transporting  the    chas.  Bryani,p,  8. 
skins,  and  impr()ved  methods  of  caring  for  them, 
which  not  only  gieatly  reduced  the  labor  recjuired  of  the  natives,  but 
wlii(di,  when  aided  by  their  improved  pliysical  condition  and  the  in- 
creased  number  of  the  seals,  enabled   the  company  to  take  their  full 
quota  in  thirty  working  days  in  1877. 

This  alone  enormously  reduced  the  molestation  of  the  seals  on  the 
hauling  grounds,  for  in  the  old  Russian  days,  as  previously  stated,  the 
seals  were  driven  and  killed  at  all  times  during  their  presence  on  the 
island. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  before  Americans  came  here,  we  used  to  drive 
from  the  rookeries  at  Northeast  Point  to  the  vil- 
lagf-   killing  grounds,  a  distance  of  12  miles,  aud    Karp  Buterin,p.  104. 
from    Halfway  Point,  a  distance  of  6   miles,  and 
from  Zapadnie,  a  distaiue  of  o  miles.    After  the  Americans  came  the 
drive  from  Northeast  Point  was  stopped  at  once  and  a  salt  house  was 
built  at  Northeast  Point  and  the  seals  have  been  killed  there  ever  since 
witiiin  about  2  miles  of  the  hauling  grounds. 

In  1874  or  1875  the  seals  were  killed  within  a  mile  of  the  hauling 
grounds  at  Zapadnie,  and  the  skins  have  been  taken  ever  since  in  boats 
across  the  bay  to  the  village  salt  house.  In  1879  a  salt  house  was  built 
at  Halfway  Point,  and  since  then  no  seals  have  ever  been  driven  on  St. 
Paul  Island  more  than  2  mdes. 

In  1879  the  .\1aska  Commercial  Company  built  a  salt  house  about  2 
•miles  from  Halfway  Point,  and  after  that  the  seals 
were    never  driven   more    than  2  miles.     Drives    jac.  Kotchooten,  p.  131. 
used  U>  be  brought  from  Zapatlnii-  to  the  village, 
a  distance  <)f  about  o  miles,  until,  in  1879,  the  Alaska  Commercial 
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Company  made  a  killing  ground  within  a  mile  of  the  rookery,  and  had 
the  skins  taken  across  tho  bay  in  boats  to  the  village  salt  house. 

For  the  past  thirteen  years  no  seals  have  been  driven  a  gieater  dis- 
tance than  about  2  miles,  and  most  of  the  drives  are  not  over  1  mile. 

All  long  drives  were  stopped  in  1870,  when  the  Alaska  Commercial 

Company  made  a  killing  ground  and  bnilt  a  salt 

Aggei  Kuslien,  p.  129.     house  within  2  nnles  of  Halfway  Point  and  made 

a  killing  ground  within  a  mile  of  Zapadnie.    Since 

these  changes  were  made  no  seals  have  been  driven  on  St.  Paul  Island 

over  2  miles  to  a  killing  ground. 

That  the  killing  of  bachelors  upon  remote  rookeries  such  as  Zapadnie 
was  not  from  necessity  but  at  the  request  of  the 
H.  H.  Mclntyre,  p.  45.   Government  agents,  in  order  that  tlie  number 
taken  from  each  hauling  ground  might  be  equal- 
ized; that  this  did  not  involve  driving  long  distances,  for  a  salt  house 
was  established  at  Zapadnie,  and  the  skins  brought  away  in  boats; 
that  after  the  year  1875  the  lessees  of  said  islands  supplied  carts  for 
the  transportation  of  skins  from  the  killing  grounds  to  the  salt  houses 
and  storehonses;  that  because  of  the  facility  for  carrying  the  skins, 
killing  grounds  were  established  at  points  much  nearer  the  hauling 
giounds  than  ever  before,  and  from  that  date  the  seals  were  driven 
much  shorter  distances  to  the  killing  grounds;   that  skins  were  so 
transported  from  Polavina  or  Halfway  Point,  on  St.  Paul,  and  fiom 
Zapadnie,  on  St.  George,  upon  the  backs  of  donkeys. 

In  1871,  for  want  of  trained  assistaiits  the  majority  of  the  seals  were 
killed  under  the  supervision  of  native  chiefs.  We 
S.  S.  Mclntyre,  p.  49.  had  no  teams  and  were  poorly  supplied  with 
boats  and  other  facilitie.s  for  transporting  the 
skins  and  doing  the  work.  Salt  houses  were  inconveniently  located, 
and  the  business  was  transacted  in  a  crude  way,  under  great  disad- 
vantages. The  skins  and  all  otlier  material  upon  the  islands  requiring 
to  be  moved  were  carried  upon  the  backs  of  men,  a  wearisome  and  dis- 
agreeable task  after  a  day's  work  on  the  killing  grounds.  The  results 
were  unsatisfactory.  The  catch  obtained  under  the  direction  of  the 
chiefs  comprised  mainly  small,  light  skins,  because  such  could  be  easiest 
secured  and  transported.  The  work  progressed  slowly,  as  it  had  always 
formerly  done  under  Kussian  direction.  Less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
quota  of  skins  were  obtained  in  June  and  July.  During  August  we 
were  prohibited  by  law  at  that  time  from  killing  seals.  Work  was  re- 
sumed at  a  later  date,  and  finished  shortly  before  the  .seals  migrated, 
thus  keeping  them  in  a  state  of  unrest  and  commotion  nearly  the  whole 
summer.  But  the  custom  did  not  differ  in  this  respect  from  that  pur- 
sued by  the  Eussians.  In  1872,  and  every  year  thereafter,  an  Ameri- 
can "  boss  "  was  placed  at  the  head  of  every  gang  of  natives,  our  tools 
and  salt  houses  were  im]iroved,  supplies  of  salt  for  "kenchiug"  skins 
increased,  and  the  seal  catch  was  pushed  to  completion  before  the  end 
of  July.  Additional  salt  houses  were  erected  in  this  and  the  two  fol- 
lowing years  contiguous  to  the  respective  rookeries,  in  order  to  avoid 
long  "drives"  and  tacilitate  the  work  of  the  men.  In  1873  a  horse 
and  team  of  mules  were  taken  to  the  island  in  furtherance  of  the  same 
object,  and  these  were  added  to  from  year  to  yeai',  and  supplemented 
by  several  boats  and  a  steam  launch,  so  that  loiig  before  the  expiration 
of  the  lease  the  labor  put  upon  both  seals  and  men  was  very  greatly  re 
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duced.  Under  better  management,  the  quality  of  the  catch  sent  to 
market  constantly  improved.  The  skins  averaged  larger  and  more 
uniform  in  size  than  had  been  formerly  secured. 

Formerly  it  was  customary  to  drive  from  Halfway  Point  and  south- 
west Bay  to  the  village  grounds,  but  it  was  found 
to  be  less  trying  to  the  seals  and  better  economy    s.  H.  Mclniyre,  p.  55. 
of  labor  to  kill  nearer  to  these  rookeries.    Mule 
teams  and  boats  on  St.  Paul  and  pack  animals  on  St.  George  were  ac- 
cordingly supplied  several  years  ago  for  transporting  the  skins  from 
these  more  distant  points,  and  the  killing  has  since  been  conducted  as 
near  the  rookeries  as  practicable. 

Many  improvements  were  introduced  by  the  Americans  upon  Eussian 
methods,  more  particularly  in  systematizing  the 
work  upon  the  slaughter  grounds,  in  providing    h.  h.  Mdntyre,  p.  58. 
convenient  buildings  in  which  to  .salt  and  bundle 

the  skins,  and  in  furnishing  means  for  transporting  them  from  the  field 
to  the  salt  houses  and  thence  to  the  vessels;  but  the  management  of 
the  rookeries  as  regards  their  preservation  and  growth  has  varied  very 
little  since  1835  or  1840,  when  the  Kusaians  awoke  to  the  fact  that  all 
of  the  females  and  a  proper  proportion  of  the  males  should  be  spared. 

In  the  Russian  times,  before  1868,  the  seals  were  always  driven  across 
the  Island  of  St.  Paul  from  North  East  Point  to 
the  village  salt  house — a  distance  of  llij  miles —   Anton  Melovedoff,  p.  142. 
but  when  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  lea.sed 
the  islands  they  stopped  long  driving  and  built  salt  houses  near  to  the 
hauling  grounds,  so  that  by  1879  no  seals  were  driven  more  than  2  miles. 

Never  since  the  islands  have  been  American  property  has  there  been 
indiscriminate  killing  done  upon  them,  nor  has 
there  been  a  desire  on  the  part  of  anyone  connected    i.  a.  Noyea,  p.  83. 
with  them  to  injure  or  damage  or  waste  seal  life; 
on  the  contrary,  everything  has  been  done  by  the  lessees,  past  and  pres- 
ent, and  by  the  United  States,  to  fo.ster  and  protect  it,  and  to  improve 
the  methods  of  driving  the  .seals,  so  that  the  lierds  might  grow  and 
thrive  and  increase,  and  perpetuate  themselves  indefinitely.     Laws, 
rules,  and  regulations  were  made  from  time  to  time,  prompted  by  exi)e- 
rience,  with  a  view  to  add  to  the  value  of  the  property,  and  to  abolish 
everything  tliat  was  not  beneflcial  and  in  strict  accord  with  the  most 
humane  ]>rinciples.    To  this  end  all  long  drives  were  prohibited,  and 
arrangements  made  by  which  the  killing  grounds  liave  been  brought 
as  near  the  hauling  grounds  as  is  practicable  without  being  injurious 
to  the  breeding  rookeries.  - 

Before  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  leased  the  seal  islands  in 
1870,  it  was  a  common  practice  to  drive  seals  from 
North  East  Point  to  the  village  on  St.  Paul  Island,    j.  c.  Redpaih,  p.  150. 
a  distance  of  12  miles,  and  from  Zapadnie  to  the 
village  on  St.  George  Island,  a  distance  of  6  miles,  across  a  very  rough 
and  rugged  country. 

From  Halfway  Point  and  from  Zapadnie  on  St.  Paul  Island,  seals  were 
driven,  resjicctively,  5  and  0  miles. 

Wlieu  the  Alaska  Cominercial  Company  took  control  of  the  islands 
the  drive  from  North  East  Point  was  prohibited,  and  a  salt  house  and 
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other  necessary  buildings  ereeted  within  2  miles  of  the  killinj;  {^owf^; 
and  all  the  skins  taken  there  were  salted  and  stored  and  shipped  from 
North  East  Point.  In  1879  a  killing  ground  was  made  and  a  salt  house 
built  at  Halfway  Point,  within  2  miles  of  the  hauling  grounds,  and  all 
skins  taken  at  the  Point  are  salted  there.  At  Zapadnie,  the  same  year, 
a  killing  ground  was  made  within  a  mile  ot  the  hauling  ground,  and  the 
skins  taken  there  are  taken  to  the  village  salt  house  in  boats,  or,  when 
the  weather  is  unfavorable,  by  team  and  wagon. 

Since  1878  there  has  not  been  a  drive  made  on  St.  Paul  Island  to 
exceed  2  miles.  At  Zapadnie,  St,  George,  a  salt  house  was;  built  about 
1875,  and  the  6-mile  drive  jirohibited,  and  a  trail  made  at  great  exiiense 
across  the  island,  over  which  the  skins  are  taken  on  pack-saddles  to  the 
Village.  Since  1874  no  seals  have  been  driven  on  St.  George  Island  to 
exceed  2J  miles. 

At  Northeast  Point  rookery,  on  St.  Paul  Island,  the  longest  drive  is 
2  miles.    In  former  times  the  Russians  used  to 

Daniel  Webster,  p,  182.  drive  from  this  rookery  to  St.  Paul  village,  a  dis- 
tance of  12^  miles. 

B3LLINa. 
Page  163  of  The  Case. 

The  work  of  killing  was  done  nnder  the  general  direction  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Sealeiies,  who  placed   a 

W.  C.  AlHSfp.^.  "boss,"  or  leader,  at  the  head  of  each  gang  of 
men.  It  was  the  business  of  the  "  boss"  to  divide 
his  gang  in  proper  proiiortions — into  "  killers,"  "rippers,"  and  "skin 
ners."  The  "killers"  were  generally  the  same  men  day  after  day 
through  the  season.  They  became  very  expert  in  the  management  of 
the  drove  and  the  use  of  the  seal  club,  and  very  rarely  made  the  mis- 
take of  hitting  a  seal  that  was  not  wanted. 

The  "boss"  told  his  men  in  a  general  way  what  class  of  seals  to  kill, 
and  worked  with  them.  If  they  had  any  doubt  whether  a  certain 
animal  should  be  knocked  down  they  appealed  to  him  for  explicit 
direction.  The  work  thus  went  forward  in  a  very  systematic,  orderly 
way. 

In  killing  seals  for  their  skinSjthe  methods  employed  by  the  Russian 
Fur  Company  prior  to  American  occupation  were 
H.  H.  Molntyre,  p.  48.  closely  followed,  except  that  many  innovations 
and  improvements  were  instituted  and  adopted 
after  the  first  year  of  the  lease.    The  work  was  chietly  done  by  the  na- 
tives, each  gang  of  workmen  being  headed,  as  under  Russian  custom, 
by  a  native  chief.    All  thoroughly  understood  the  work,  having  been 
bred  to  it  from  boyhood. 

Upon  reaching  the  killing  gronnd  the  herd  was,  in  dry  weather, 
placed  upon  moist  ground  and  allowed  to  cool  ott'. 

When  killing,  if  the  herd  collected  upon  the  slaughter  grounds  was 
of  considerable  size,  a  portion  of  it  was  segregated  and  taken  Xa  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  workmen,  the  remainder  being  left  at  rest. 
This  portion  was  again  subdivided  into  "pods"  of  twenty-live  to  seventy- 
five  animals  and  driven  directly  to  the  killing  gang,  generally  comju'ls- 
ing  six  or  seven  men,  who  with  a  single  blow  knocked  senseless  such 
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seals  as  they  were  directed  by  the  "boss"  to  kill,  and  the  remainiTig 
ones  were  driven  aside  and  allowed  to  find  their  w;iy  baclv  to  the  water 
at  will,  which  they  usually  did  shortly  after  being  set  at  liberty. 

The  work  of  seal-killing  is  done  by  the  Aleutian  inhabitants  of  the 
seal  islands  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
the  superintendent  for  the  lessees  and  his  assist-    h.  h.  Mdntyre,  p.  54. 
ants.    The  natives  are  directed  by  their  chiefs, 
who  are  either  chosen  by  themselves  or  appointed  by  the  Treasury 
agent  in  charge.    The  force  of  natives  is  divided  into  K^ings  of  20  to  30 
men,  each  gang  being  led  by  an  assistant  superintendent  and  native 
chief,  and  comprises  the  proper  number  of  "clubbers,"  "rippers,"  and 
"skinners." 

During  the  seal  killing  season  the  men  turned  out  to  their  work  about 
6  o'clock  a.  m.    Each  man  in  the  gang  is  assigned 
by    the  chief   to  his    appropriate    part  of  the    H.H.Melntyre,p.5e. 
work.    If  the  force  comprises  say  twenty  two  men, 
the  most  inefficient  one  will  be  designated  as  "  herdsman  "  to  watch 
the  drove  and  keep  it  as  near  the  woiknien  as  practicable;  five  of  tlio 
most  active,  athletic  young  men  are  detailed  as  "  clubbers,"  of  wiicmi 
two  are  called  "  drivers,"  it  being  their  duty  to  cut  off  from  the  drove 
small  detachments  or  "  pods,"  of  from  forty  to  seventy-flve  seals  and 
drive  them  up  to  the  killers.     If  the  drove  contains  a  considerable  num 
ber  of  adult  bulls,  or  the  seals  are  tiled,  or  the  day  warm  and  humid, 
the  "  drivers  "  have  the  most  laborious  i)art  of  the  work.     Next,  one 
boy  is  detailed  as  "  stabber,"  five  as  "  fli])perers,"  and  the  remaining 
ten,  those  who  are  most  expert  in  the  useof  their  knives,  as  "  skinners." 

The  clubbers  are  each  armed  with  a  turned  hickory  club,  5  feet  2 
inches  long,  of  best,  straight  grained  wood,  like  an  exaggerated  base- 
ball club,  and  a  sharj)  pointed  hook,  similar  to  a  stevedore's  cargo 
hook,  which  he  carries  in  liis  belt  or  boot  leg.  The  stabbers  and  flip- 
perers  have  double-edged  knives  6  or  7  inches  long,  and  the  skinners 
ten  or  twelve  inch  single  edged  blades;  and  each  man  a  small,  fine- 
grained oil  stone,  of  which  he  makes  very  fretiuent  use,  finishing  the 
sharpening  process  on  his  own  palm  or  the  seal's  flipper,  for  the  edges 
must  be  as  keen  as  razors  to  effectually  do  the  work. 

If  the  drove  contains  more  than  a  few  hundred  seals,  a  portion  of  it 
is  cut  oft' and  brought  to  within  about  7.5  or  100  feet  of  the  i)la<e  where 
the  first  "  pod  "  is  to  be  killed.  The  drivers  step  quickly  along  the 
flanks  of  the  drove  at  several  feet  distant  from  it,  and  ajtproach  each 
other  from  opposite  sides  at  a  point  to  detach  50  or  60  animals.  These 
are  driven  directly  to  the  clubbers  who  have  been  previously  instructed 
by  the  assistant  superintendent  what  class  of  seals  they  are  to  kill  and 
where  they  are  to  begin  operations.  At  the  word  from  the  chief  the 
blows  fall  in  quick  succession,  a  single  blow  upon  the  head  of  each  seal 
designated  being  always  sufficient  to  completely  stun  him,  and  usually 
to  fracture  his  skull.  Those  remaining  are  carefully  looked  over  by 
the  assistant  superintendent,  such  of  the  doubtful  ones  killed  as  he 
may  direct,  and  the  remaining  ones  driven  to  one  side  and  allowed  tx) 
return  to  the  water  at  will;  or,  after  a  few  hours,  if  any  remain  about 
th(;  field,  a  boy  is  sent  to  head  them  toward  the  sea.  The  clubber's 
sharp  hooks  are  now  stuck  into  the  noses  or  tiijjpers  of  tlie  fallen  seals 
and  they  are  draggetl  a])art  and  laid  singly  as  closely  together  as  con- 
venient for  the  skinners.  This  is  very  necessaiy,  because,  if  left  in  a 
heap  as  they  are  slain,  the  heat  at  points  of  contact  quickly  loosens  the 
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fur  and  spoils  the  skin.  The  drivers  now  "run"  to  bring  np  the  next 
"pod,"  the  stabber  thrusts  his  knife  to  the  lieart  of  the  stunned  animals 
and  the  tlippers  follow  as  soon  as  the  seals  are  dead,  to  cut  the  skiu 
around  the  head. just  in  front  of  the  ears,  around  the  posterior  extrem- 
ity between  the  body  and  hind  flippers,  around  the  two  fore  flippers 
and  down  the  median  line  of  the  belly.  Next  he  is  taken  in  hand  by 
the  skinner,  who  quickly  flays  him  with  dexterous  strokes  of  his  long, 
keen-edged  knife,  leaving  a  consid(^rable  layerof  blubber  upon  the  skin 
to  prevent  its  hardening  and  drying  in  the  salting  i)rocess.  When 
it  is  desired  to  save  the  blubbei-  as  well  as  the  skin,  both  are  removed 
from  the  carcass  together  and  flayed  apart  with  skillful  strokes  of  the 
knife. 

Tiie  seal-killing  is  done  in  a  very  orderly,  systematic  manner,  and  the 
atteiulant  waste  is  surprisingly  small  when  done  with  skilled  labor. 
Rarely  an  undesirable  seal  is  hit  by  a  clu])ber,  and  occasionally  the  sun 
will  shine  out  unexpectedly  and  so  heat  the  skins  before  they  can  be 
renu)ved,  as  to  loosen  the  fur  and  cause  it  to  i)ull  out,  but  the  entire  loss 
under  judicious  management  amounts  to  only  a  few  score  of  skins  in  a 
hundred  thousand.  An  experienced  force  of  '2'2  men  can  easily  slaughter 
and  properly  cure  the  skins  of  an  average  of  1,500  seals  per  day  througl) 
the  season. 

When  the  skin  has  been  removed  from  the  carcass  it  is  thrown,  flesh 
side  down,  upon  the  damp  ground,  and  as  soon  thereafter  as  convenient 
hauled  to  the  salt  house,  where  each  one  is  examined  and  counted,  in 
the  presence  of  the  native  chief,  by  the  Treasury  agent  and  the  assist- 
ant superintendent,  in  order  to  determine  when  the  number  allowed  by 
law  has  been  taken  and  to  form  the  basis  for  payment  to  the  natives 
for  theii"  work. 

Arrived  at  the  killing  grounds,  the  seals  are  driven  out  from  the  main 

body  in  '•  pods"  of  twenty  or  thirty  at  a  time,  and 

L.  A.  Noy€»,p.  82.         experienced  men  club  and  kill  the  desirable  ones, 

and  allow  all  that  remain  to  return  at  tlieir  leisure 

to  the  adjacent  waters.    The  most  experienced  men  do  the  skinning, 

and  after  them  come  the  women  and  children  who  carry  off  the  carcasses 

for  food,  and  the  fat  or  blubber  for  winter  fuel. 

In  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  Department,  the  Treasury 
agent  is  always  present  at  the  killings,  and  he  has  full  power  and  au- 
thority to  interfere  in  all  cas^  where  there  is  cruelty  practiced  or 
attemi)ted. 

All  seals  killed  by  the  lessees  for  skijis  are  killed  between  June  1, 
and  July  30,  aud  generally  the  season  closes  on  the  20th  of  July. 

SALTING  AND  KENCHINa. 

Page  163  of  The  Caae. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  sealing  industry  it  was  always  customary  to 

dry  the  skins  for  market  by  stret<hing  them  upon 

S.  H.  MoIntyre,p.  57.   theground by meansof wooden ])insdriven through 

their  edges  or  by  the  use  of  stakes  and  twine. 

But  this  process  made  the  skin  diflicult  to  unhair  in  dressing,  and, 

moreover,  in  the  veiy  damp  climate  of  Alaska,  it  was  often  impossible 

to  dry  the  skins  thoroughly  enough  to  prevent  their  decaying  en  route 

to  market.     Large  numbers  of  skins  were  lost,  I  am  informed,  in  this 

way,  even  after  artificial  heat  was  resorted  to  for  drying  them,  an<l  it 

was  found  most  ijrolitable  to  salt  them  and  ship  them  in  salt  to  market. 
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Tlie  salting  is  done  in  rows  of  bins  called  "kenches."  Each  skin  is 
tbiown  to  the  man  in  the  kench,  who  quickly  spreads  it,  Hesh  side 
up,  and  a  third  shovels  salt  enough  upon  it  to  completely  cover  its 
siutace.  The  next  skin  is  spread  in  the  same  way  above  the  first,  and 
so  on  with  alternate  layers  of  skins  and  salt  until  the  kench  is  full. 
Here  they  lie  from  five  to  seven  days  and  are  then  shaken  out,  any 
curled  edges  are  unrolled  and  salted,  and  the  skins  are  folded  with  a 
small  quantity  of  salt  between  the  folds,  and  again  piled  to  complete 
the  curing  process.  A  few  days  later  they  are  ouce  more  pulled  ai)art 
and  spread  out,  sprinkled  with  a  handful  of  salt  and  rolled  and  tied  in 
compact,  cylindrical  bundles  containing  two  skins  each,  flesh  sides 
together.  In  this  shape  they  are  lightered  from  the  warehouses  to  the 
vessel  in  the  skin  boats  built  by  the  natives,  and  shipped  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  they  are  packed  in  casks  holding  from  fifty  to  sixty  skins 
each,  and  forwarded  to  London,  via  New  York,  by  railroad  and  steamer. 

The  practice  of  salting  the  skins  was  followed  to  some  extent  by  the 
Russians  during  the  last  few  years  prior  to  the  cession  of  Alaska  to  the 
United  States,  aiid  in  nearly  every  particular  the  management  of  the 
sealeries  by  the  Americans  is  the  same  as  that  pursued  by  the  Kassiaus 
duiiug  the  last  yeai-s  of  their  occupation. 

INCREASE. 

Page  164  of  The  Case. 

From  the  start  I  was  employed  by  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company 
and  lemained  in  their  service  until  1876,  in  charge 
of  the  companies'  business  on  St.  George  Island.    Geo.  R.  Adams,  p.  157. 
In  1871  we  took  25,000  seals  on  that  island,  and 

the  regular  quota  each  year  thereafter.  During  the  season  of  1876  I 
was  in  charge  of  their  business  at  St.  Paul  Island.  We  had  no  diffi- 
culty during  my  seven  years'  residence  at  the  island  in  obtaining  the 
full  (juota:  nor  could  1  discover  at  any  time  any  diminution  of  tlie 
number  of  seals  annually  hauling  up  at  the  island.  When  the  jK-riod 
arrived  for  their  coming  to  land,  the  shore  literally  swarmed  with  seal 
life.  •  •  •  lobservedaperceptibleincreaseannually  in  the  number 
of  females  aiTiving  at  the  island,  due,  in  my  judgment,  to  the  care  ex- 
ercised by  those  charged  with  their  custody. 

Good  management  upon  the  island  increased  the  seal  life  for  many 
successive  years,  and  the  same  management  con-    ^  „     ,,        ^L 
tinned,  as  1  believe,  to  the  present  time.  "^-  ^-  ^""'  ^-  ^• 

For  the  first  few  years  I  was  on  the  islands  the  rookeries  grew  larger 
every  year,  and   I  was  told  by  the  natives  and 
otJicrs  that  they  had  grown  a  good  deal  since  the    John  Armstrong,  p.  l. 
Americans  first  took  them. 

I  have  examined  the  breeding  areas  of  1870,  indicated  by  H.  H  Mc- 
Intyre  c»n  charts  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  G,  of  St. 
Paul   Island,  and  they  are,  to   the   best   of  my    Chat.  Bryant,  p.  3. 
knowledge  and   belief,  correct.     1  have  also  ex- 
amined the  areas  of  iiu^rease  shown  by  him  up(m  the  same  charts  as 
aj)i)Iicaltle  to  the  breeding  rookeries  in  1882,  and  they  were  jjroportion- 
ately  conect  in  1877,  the  last  year  of  my  stay  upon  the  islauds,  the  iu- 
17  B  s 
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crease  uji  to  tbat  time  having  been  about  one-Lalf  of  that  shown  by 
him.  Tlie  avove  statemeut  is  true  also,  to  the  best  of  my  kuowk'dj-e 
and  belief,  of  the  breediug  areas  of  1870  and  the  increase  of  1882,  in- 
dicated by  Thomas  F.  Morgan  upon  charts  H,  I,  J,  and  K,  of  St. 
George. 

From  1870  up  to  the  time  I  left  the  islands  in  1877,  the  females,  of 
which  I  made  as  careful  a  calculation  as  is  possi- 

Chai.  Bryant,  p.  7.  ble  by  measuring  the  areas  covered  by  the  breed- 
ing rookeries,  increased  from  4  to  5  per  cent  an- 
annually.  •  •  ♦  The  increase  in  female  life  was  readily  deter- 
mined by  noticing  amiually  the  lines  of  demarkation  of  the  breeding 
grounds  among  the  rocks,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  many  lanes 
through  the  breeding  rookeries  to  the  hauling  grounds,  left  by  the  old 
males  for  the  use  of  the  bachelors,  which  existed  in  1870,  were  entirely 
closed  up  by  the  breeders  in  1877,  and  the  bachelors  were  compelled  to 
haul  out  on  tlie  sand  beaches.  Another  proof  of  this  increase  was  the 
fact  that  in  1870  the  breeding  seals  confined  themselves  to  the  shores 
covered  with  broken  rocks,  but  in  1877  the  areas  had  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  breeding  seals  ex- 
tended out  onto  the  sand  beaches,  which  before  they  had  carefully 
avoided,  for  reasons  I  have  heretofore  stated. 

In  the  month  of  [ of]  that  year  1  was  in  the  Bering  Sea  and  at 

the  seal  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George.    I 

W.  C.  CouUon,  p.  414.  went  on  shore  on  both  islands  and  observed  the 
seals  and  seal  life,  the  method  of  killing,  etc.  I 
noticed  particularly  the  great  number  of  seal,  which  were  estimated  by 
those  competent  to  judge  that  at  least  5,000,000,  and  possibly  6,000,0(K), 
were  in  sight  on  the  different  rookeries.  To  me  it  seemed  as  though 
the  hillsides  and  hauling  grounds  were  liierally  alive,  so  great  was  the 
number  of  seals.  At  St.  George  Island,  though  the  seals  were  never 
in  as  great  numbers,  nor  were  there  so  many  hauling  places,  the  seals 
were  very  plentiful.  At  this  time  and  for  several  years  thereafter 
pelagic  sealing  did  not  take  place  to  any  extent  and  the  animals  were 
not  diverted  from  their  usual  paths  of  travel. 

In  1880  I  found  the  rookeries  full,  and  in  my  opinion  there  were  as 
many  seals  on  the  islands  as  at  any  time  during 
W.  B.  Dall,  p.  23.         my  experfence. 

I  have  myself  observed,  and  have  so  learned  from  otliers,  that  for 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  there  were  more  seals 
^^""'e'  B.  DouglMs,  p.  ^^  ^^^  islands  than  there  were  twenty  two  years 
ago  when  I  first  visited  the  Pribilof  Islands ;  an 
increase  due,  without  doubt,  to  the  very  careful 
piotection  and  fostering  of  the  seal  herds  afforded  by  the  Alaska  Com- 
mercial Company,  then  lessee  of  the  islands. 

Each  season  while  I  was  located  at  the  islands  I  made  a  careftil  ex- 
amination of  the  breeding  grounds  on  St.  (Jeorge 
Samuel  Falconer,  p.  161.  Island,  noting  particularly  the  areas  covered  by 
them.    The  result  of  my  ol)servations  was  that 
there  was  marked  increase  in  these  areas  from  1871  to  1876,  and  neces- 
sarily a  corresponding  increase  in  seal  life,  for,  no  matter  whether  the 
seals  are  few  or  many  in  number,  they  always  crowd  togetlier  on  the 
breeding  grounds  as  closely  as  possible.    In  my  judgment  this  increase 
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was  fully  25  per  cent.  One  fact  alone  proved  conclusively  that  there 
had  been  a  considerable  increase,  for  in  1871  I  noticed  passages  left  by 
the  old  bulls  through  the  breeding  grounds  for  the  bachelors  to  pass 
to  and  from  the  hauling  grounds  located  back  of  the  breeding  grounds. 
In  subsequent  years  these  passages  were  entirely  blocked  up  by  the 
breeders.  There  was  always  during  these  six  years  an  excess  of  adult, 
vigorous  bulls,  for  breeding  purposes,  and  large  numbers  of  these 
hauled  up  back  of  and  about  the  breeding  grounds  awaiting  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  the  place  of  some  wounded  or  aged  buU  unable  longer 
to  maintain  a  harem. 

Each  season  while  I  was  located  on  the  islands  I  made  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  breeding  grounds  on  St.  George 
Island,  noting  particularly  the  areas  covered  by    Samuel  Falconer,  p.  167. 
them;  and  I  now  recollect  the  condition  of  said 

rookeries  and  the  approximate  area  which  each  of  them  covered  in  the 
year  1874  I  have  carefully  examined  the  lines  drawn  by  Thomas  F. 
Morgan  on  exhibits  signed  by  him  and  marked  exhibits  H,  I,  J,  and 
K;  that  the  lines  in  red  on  said  exhibits  practically  represent  the  areas 
so  covered  in  1874;  but  I  think  that  in  some  instances,  hereafter  stated, 
Mr.  Morgan  has  been  a  little  too  conservative  in  his  estimat<»s. 

On  Starry  Art«al  Rookery  (Exibit  H)  the  line  should  be  extended 
along  the  shore  to  the  eastern  limit  of  the  pond,  shown  on  said  exhibit, 
and  should  extend  nearly  as  far  again  up  the  hillside. 

On  North  Itookery  (Exhibit  J)  the  line  does  not,  in  my  Judgment, 
extend  as  far  ba^^k  ftom  the  shore  as  it  should,  as  there  had  been  a 
great  increase  since  1871  on  this  particular  rookery. 

1  would  further  state  that  there  was  a  perceptible  increase  in  all 
these  areas  from  1871  to  1874. 

1  would  also  state  that  tiie  spaces  indicated  as  areas  over  which  seals 
have  at  various  times  hauled,  on  said  exhibits,  by  J.  Stanley  Brown 
(as  I  am  informed  and  believe),  are,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
belief,  correctly  designated. 

At  the  time  of  my  employment  at  the  island,  everything  about  the 
seal  rookeries  and  sealing  industry  appeared  to 
be  in  a  highly  pros[)eroiis  condition.    There  was    H-  v.  Fletcher,  p.  105. 
no  lack  of  seals.    The  rookeries  were  said  by  all 
the  natives  and  residents  to  be  as  large  and  full  as  they  had  ever  been, 
and  the  lessees  got   their  full  number  of  skins  allowed  by  law  witliin 
the  usual  time,  all  of  good  marketable  sizes,  from  such  sized  animals 
as  the  employes  were  told  to  kill,  and  had    alarge  surplus  left  each 
year  for  breeders. 

From  the  time  I  settled  here  in  1809  until  1882  or  1883,  there  was  no 
trouble  at  all  in  taking  8.j,(K)0  seals  on  St.  Paul 
Island  between  June  1  and  July  30,  and  we  often    John  Fratia,  p.  107. 
got  that  number  by  July  20. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  manner  of  conducting  the  business 
ashore,  but  there  has  been  added  the  open  sea 
hunting  industry  in  the  waters  surrounding  the    JV.  S.  Hereford,  p.  S3. 
rookeries,  and  which  industry,  as  is  well  known, 
has  rapidily  increased  since  1884,  until  now  it  has  assumed  grand  pro- 
portions. 
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Tho  best  methods  of  managing  seal  rookeries  are  as  well  understood 
and  as  carefully  practiced  as  any  other  branch  of 

C.  F.  Eiiiil  Krebs,p.  196.  husbandry,  and  the  same  methods  have  been  pur- 
sued with  such  excellent  results  through  a  long 
series  of  years  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  their  correctness. 

From  1870  to  about  1884  the  seal  rookeries  were 
Aggei  Kmhen,  p.  12S.    always  filled  out  to  their  limits,  and  sometimes 
beyond  them. 

That  while  located  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  I  was  the  greater  part  of 
that  period  upon  the  island  of  St.  Paul ;  that  dur- 

ir.  H.  Mclntyre,  p.  U.  ing  tho  twenty-one  years  upon  the  islands  1  ex- 
amined at  frequent  intervals  of  time  the  breeding 
rookeries  on  said  island  of  St.  Paul,  and  now  recollect  the  conditi(m  of 
said  rookeries  and  the  approximate  area  which  each  of  them  covered  at 
different  times  during  my  experience  on  said  islands;  that  I  have  in- 
dicated to  the  best  of  my  recollection  the  grounds  covered  by  said 
rookeries  in  the  year  1870  by  a  red  line,  and  the  grounds  so  covered  in 
the  year  1882  by  a  blue  line,  on  the  exhibits  signed  by  me  and  marked 
exhibits  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  Gr.  That  the  grounds  indicated  by  said 
lines  are  practically  correct  and  represent  approximately  the  areas  cov- 
ered by  breeding  seals  on  said  rookeries  in  said  years  of  1870  and  1882. 

i  further  depose  and  say  I  have  examined  the  charts  of  said  St.  Paul 
Island,  made,  as  I  am  informed  and  believe,  by  J.  Stanley  Brown ;  that 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  the  spaces  represented  on  said  charts,  as 
grounds  over  wiiic-h  the  bachelor  seals  have  hauled  at  various  times 
during  my  experience,  are  practically  correct. 

That  from  the  year  1870  there  was  an  expansion  of  the  areas  of  the 
breeding  grounds,  and  that  in  the  year  1882  they 

M.  H.  Mclntyre,  p.  45.  were  as  large  as  at  any  time  during  my  acquaint- 
ance with  them. 

This  number  100,000  was  easily  secured  every  year  from  1871  to  1885, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  constant  increase  of  tlie  seal 
H.  H.  Mclntyre,  p.  48.  rookeries  was  observed.    I  am  satisfied  that  with 
good  management  upon  the  islands,  and  the  ces- 
sation of  pelagic  sealing,  this  number  could  have  been  secured  annually 
up  to  this  time,  and  for  an  indefinite  future. 

During  the  whole  period  of  seventeen  years  from  18C8  to  1885,  no 
difticulty  was  exi)erienced  in  obtaining  tlie  full 

H.  H.  Mclntyre,p.  50.  quota  of  100,000  well  selected,  marketable  skins. 
I  know  this  to  be  a  fact  during  all  these  years, 
up  to  and  including  1882,  from  persoiml  observation  and  experience 
continued  from  day  to  day,  in  actively  managing  the  business,  and  am 
assured  by  the  daily  record  kept  by  my  assistants,  and  by  their  reports 
to  me  from  time  to  time,  that  they  were  equally  successful  in  season- 
ably obtaining  a  desirable  catch  from  1883  to  1885,  inclusive,  while  I 
was  away  from  the  islands.  The  work  was  not  completed  as  early  in 
the  seasons  from  1880  to  1885  as  it  had  formerly  been.  This  was  chiefly 
due  to  tlie  greater  (rare  exercised  in  selecting  animals  to  be  killed.  In 
ord«rr  that  the  selection  should  be  made  from  as  large  a  number  as 
possible,  and  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Trea.sury  agents  in 
charge,  who  demanded  that  all  the  rookeries  be  worked  in  regidai 
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rotatioTi,  we  commenced  in  1879  or  1880  to  "drive"  with  greater  fre- 
quency fi-om  the  more  distant  and  less  accessible  grounds.  These  dis- 
tant animals  were  not,  however,  driven  to  the  village  killing  grounds, 
as  has  been  represented,  but  were  shuiglitered  as  near  the  rookeries  as 
seemed  prudent  with  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  breeding  seals,  and 
the  skins  were  transported  in  wagons  or  boats  to  the  salt  houses. 
With  this  exception,  there  was  no  change  in  the  manner  of  condacting 
the  business  from  1870  to  1889. 

From  1869  to  1882  the  seal  rookeries  largely  increased.    I  know  this 
from  accurate  personal  observation,  and  reported 
relative  to  it    to  the  Alaska  Commercial  Com-    H.H.iiclntyre,p.ol. 
pany  July  16,  1889,  as  follows:    "The  breeding 
rookeries  from  the  beginning  of  the  lease  until  1882  or  1883  were,  I  be- 
lieve, constantly  increasing  in  area  and  population,  and  uiy  observations 
in  this  direction  are  in  accordance  with  those  of  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Web- 
ster, and  others  who  have  been  with  me  for  many  years  in  your  service, 
and  of  Special  Treasury  Agent  J.  M.  Morton,  who  was  on  the  islands 
from  1870  to  1880.    Even  as  late  as  1885  Special  Treasury  Agent  Tingle 
reported  a  further  increase  of  breeding  seals;  but  his  estimates  were 
made  in  comparison  with  tliose  of  Prof.  H.  W.  Elliott  of  1872  and  1873, 
and  he  was  probably  not  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  increase  had 
occurred  prior  to  1883,  and  that  in  1885  there  was  already  perhaiJS  a 
slight  diminution  of  breeders." 

Under  personal  instructions  from  the  late  Senator  John  F.  Miller, 
then  president  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Com- 
pany, I  commence*!  shortly  after  my  arrival  upon    h.  w.  Mclntyre, p. I3i. 
the  island  a  series  of  observations  in  order  to 
determine  as  nearly  as  practicable  tiie  area  f)f  ground  occupied  by  the 
seals,  and  incidentally  their  number,  approximately,  during  the  season  of 
1871  for  the  purpose  of  noting  the  changes  which  might  occur  from  year 
to  year.    To  this  end,  in  the  year  1871, 1  carefully  noted  the  position  of 
the  seals  on  breeding  rookeries  and  upon  the  several  hauling  grounds 
where  old,  young,  anrl  and  middle-aged  seals  were  congregated,  and  by 
definitely  marking  the  points  reached  was  enabled,  after  the  animals 
had  migrated  in  the  autumn,  to  carryforward  a  survey  of  the  island  as 
a  whole,  and  on  the  plat  or  map  resulting  from  said  survey  was  desig- 
nated accurately  the  ground  occupied  by  tlie  seals. 

The  work  of  survey  was  carried  on  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  I  was 
enaWed  from  the  observati<ms  so  made  to  make  a  chart  or  nnip  having 
upon  it  bearings  and  distances,  the  whole  of  which  were  veritied  by 
Lieut.  Washburn  Maynard,  of  the  U.  S.  ^avy,  slight  diSerences  in  our 
measurements  and  observations  only  being  noted. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  President  Miller  took  occasion  to  impress  upon 
me  the  necessity  of  exercising  the  greatest  care  in  comidying  strictly 
with  all  the  requirements  of  the  lease,  and  that  careful  attention  to  the 
preservation  of  the  seal  life  should  under  all  circumstances  be  regarded 
as  of  first  importance,  and  to  this  end  the  most  careful  study  of  the 
habits  of  the  animals  should  be  made  at  the  outset,  and  continued  from 
year  to  year  in  order  U>  determine  what  effect  the  killing  of  a  definite 
number  might  have  u[)(in  the  seals  as  toin(;rease  or  diminuticm,  I  took 
more  than  ordinary  care  in  noting  the  area  of  giound  occupied  each 
year  by  the  difl'erent  classes  of  seals,  and  it  was  evident  that  during 
the  years  1871  to  1881  inclusive  theie  was  a  steady  increase  in  seals  of 
all  kinds. 
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As  my  observations  extended  over  a  period  of  time  sufflcicnt  for  tlie 
growth  and  full  developnieut  of  individuals!  was  enabled  to  determine 
with  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  the  effect  of  the  operations  of  the 
conii)any  generally,  as  well  as  to  follow  specifically  to  result,  various 
matters  of  detail,  all  of  which  were  based  upon  the  exi)erience  and 
methods  of  the  Russian  American  Company  as  practically  known  to 
captain  Niebaum,  general  manager  of  the  business  of  the  lessees,  and 
to  the  chiefs  and  other  permanent  residents  of  the  islands. 

Grounds  occupied  by  the  seals  as  "breeding  rookeries"  or  "hauling 
grounds"  are  filled  with  a  degree  of  uniformity  each  year;  hence  the 
area  occupied  is  a  very  sure  criterion  in  estimating  numbers,  whether 
of  "bulls"  or  females  with  their  young,  or  young  males,  or  of  mixed 
young  (yearlings)  of  both  sexes,  and  the  fact  of  there  being  a  constant 
increase  as  above  mentioned  was  fully  established  by  the  constant  en- 
largement, year  after  year,  of  the  space  so  filled. 

To  myself,  as  having  the  interest  of  my  employer  at  heart,  the  health- 
ful condition  of  the  "  rookeries "  and  their  con- 
H.  W.  MoIntyre,p.  135.  stant  expansion  was  a  source  of  gratification  in 
all  respects,  and  especially  as  in  full  evidence  that 
the  business  was  conducted  on  correct  principles.    Of  this  I  am  fully 
convinced,  and  were  I  to  have  occasion  to  assume  control  of  the  seal 
interest  (outside  destruction  being  prevented),  I  should  most  assuredly 
follow  the  precedent  established  by  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company 
during  the  first  ten  years  of  its  lease  of  the  islands. 

The  area  of  •*  rookeries  "  constantly  expanding  was  filled  with  ani- 
mals evidently    healthy    and   strong;    vigorous 
H.  W.  Mclntyre,p.  137.  males  were  in  abundance,  as  shown  by  the  increase 
of  young,  and  by   the  fact  that  the  number  of 
barren  females  was  not  increased.     Sui)erannuated  males  were  found 
as  usual,  but  during  the  time  of  my  residence  no  unusual  lack  of  health 
or  vigor  was  seen  among  the  seals  of  whatever  class  or  age. 

When  our  lease  of  the  Commander  Islands  took  effect  m  1870,  the 
annual  catch  of  seals  would  not  exceed   15,(H)0 
John   Malowanitky,  p.   without  injury  to  the  herd.    There  was  no  maxi- 
1S7 (Commander  lelandt).  mum  limit  in  our  lease  as  to  the  number  we  were 
allowed  to  kill,  but  under  the  method  adopted  by 
the  company  in  taking  seal?^  only  young  males  with  merchantable- 
sized  skins  were  killed.     Under  this  system  the  seals  increased  so  rap- 
idly that  in  1887  we  had  no  trouble  in  obtaining  45,000  skins  per  annum 
without  injury  to  the  herd. 

It  is  an  actual  fact  beyond  dispute  that  female  seals  were  much  more 

numerous  on  the  islands  in  1883  than  they  were 

John    Afalmraiish),   p.  in  1870.    The  increase  was  gradual  each  year  and 

199  (Commander  hiands).  ^^s  SO  marked  that  the  natives  often  spoke  of  it 

to  me. 

That  during  the  years  1868  and  1869,  and  from  May  to  July,  1874, 1 
was  located  on  St.  Paul  Island,  and  also  from 
T.F.Morgan, p. 59.        July?  1882,  to  May,  1883;  that    during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  I  was  upon  said  islands  I  was 
resident  on  St.  George  Island ;  that  during  my  residence  on  said  i.slands 
I  examined  frequently  the  breeding  rookeiies  on  the  island  where  I 
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then  was  located,  ami  now  recollect  the  condition  of  said  rookeries,  and 
the  approximate  area  wliicli  each  of  them  covered  at  difterent  times 
during  my  experience  on  said  islands;  that  I  have  carefully  examined 
the  lines  drawn  by  H.  H.  Mclntne  on  exhibits  signed  by  him  and 
marked  Exhibits  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  G,  indicating  the  grounds  cov- 
ered by  said  rookeries  on  St.  Paul  Island  in  the  year  1S70  and  the  year 
1882,  and  that  the  red  line  s1k)ws  the  approximate  area  so  covered  in 
1869,  and  the  blue  line  the  approximate  area  so  covered  in  1882;  that 
I  have  indicated  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  the  grounds  covered  by 
breeding  rookeries  on  St.  George  Island  in  the  year  1874,  by  a  red  line, 
and  the  grounds  so  covered  in  the  year  1884  by  a  blue  line,  on  the  ex- 
hibits signed  by  me  and  marked  Exhibits  H,  I,  J,  and  K:  tliat  the 
grounds  so  indicated  aie  practically  correct  and  represent  ajiproxi- 
mat«ly  the  area  covered  by  breeding  seals  on  said  St.  George  Island  in 
said  years  of  1874  and  1884. 

I  fiirther  depose  and  say  I  have  examined  the  charts  of  said  St.  Paul 
and  St.  George  islands,  made  as  I  am  Informed  and  believe  by  J.  Stan- 
ley Brown;  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  tlie  spaces  represented 
on  said  charts  as  grounds  over  which  the  bachelor  seals  have  hauled  at 
various  times  during  my  experience  are  practically  correct. 

I  may  state  that  the  sum  of  my  observations  in  the  above  relation  on 
the  Pribilof  Islands  at  the  close  of  the  season  of 
1878  clearly  indicated  that  since  1870  the  rook-    jno.  M.  Morton,  p.  68. 
eries  had  increased  in  an  appreciable  manner,  and 
I  may  add  that  such  was  the  opinion  of  everybody  on  the  islands  who 
had  given  the  subject  any  careful  study.     During  the  years  I  have 
mentioned,  to  wit,  from  1870  to  1878  inclusive,  the  stock  of  killable 
seals  was  always  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  annual  demands  made 
ujton  it  by  the  lessees  and  still  leave  in  reserve  a  proper  supply  of  males 
for  future  use  on  the  rookeries. 

I  have  already  stated  that  my  personal  observation  and  investigation 
of  the  conditions  at  the  islands  from  1870  to  1878, 
inclusive,  showed  that  during  those  years  a  steady   j.  m.  Morton,  p.  69. 
expansion  of  the  bree<ling  rookeries  took  place. 
I  am  also  informed  and  believe  that  such  expansion  continued  up  to  the 
year  1882  or  188;3.     During  this  jjeriod  of  general  increase  it  is  notable 
that  the  destruction  of  animals  from  pelagic  sealing  was  comparatively 
unimportant.     But  a  few  vessels  up  to  this  time  had  made  predatory 
excursions  in  Bering  Sea,  and  the  number  of  seals  obtained  by  them 
is  known  to  have  been  small. 

While  I  was  on  St.  George  Island  there  was  a  perceptible  increase 
in  the  number  of  seals,  there-being  more  in  1881 
than  at  any  time  previous  while  I  was  there.  j.  h.  Moulton,  p.  71. 

When  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  obtained  the  lease  in  1870, 
of  the  right    to  take   seals  for    then-  skins,   I 
instructed  the  superintendent  and  agents  of  the    a.  Niebaum,p.  77. 
company  in  regard  to  the  way  in  which  the  work 
had  beci'  done,  and  outlined  to  them  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  the 
future.    The  lease  of  the  Alaska  Commensal  Company  had  twenty 
years  to  run,  and  it  was  for  our  interests  that  the  very  best  methods 
should  be  adopted  for  managing  not  only  the  "bachelors,"  then  ready 
for  slaughter,  but  also  the  breeding  herds  upon  which  the  future  of  our 
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business  depended.  To  this  end  I  directed  onr  superintendent  of  the 
sealeries  to  observe  the  greatest  care  in  driving,  handling,  and  killing 
the  seals,  cautioning  him  to  allow  nothing  to  be  done  that  would  in  any 
way  tend  to  alarm  or  disturb  them,  or  in  the  least  degree  interfere  with 
their  already  well-kuowu  orderly,  regular  habits  of  breeding  and  migra- 
tion. 

The  instructions  were  explicit  that  no  females  should  be  killed,  and, 
fiirther,  that  bulls  euongh  of  mature  age  should  be  preserved  to  serve 
them.  In  order  to  see  that  these  instructions  were  followed  and  the 
business  put  upon  what  I  conlidently  believed  to  be  the  right  basis,  I 
visited  the  islands  in  1871  and  1872  and  again  in  1877,  and  was  more 
than  satisiied  with  the  result  of  my  investigations.  The  work  was  being 
carried  on  at  these  times  in  a  highly  systematic,  orderly  manner,  show- 
ing great  improvements  over  the  way  of  doing  it  under  Russian  rtigime, 
and  the  result  of  good  management  siiowed  itself  on  every  hand.  The 
breeding  rookeries  had  largely  expanded  in  1877  over  the  limits  of  1809, 
as  J  personally  observed  aiul  as  I  was  informed  by  tlie  Treasury  agent 
in  charge,  by  our  superintendent,  and  by  the  native  chiefs.  The  natives 
were  enthusiastic  in  their  praise  of  the  American  way  of  doing  business 
and  conducting  sealing,  as  compared  with  what  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  in  former  years. 

Yet  it  required  no  very  deep  study  nor  occult  knowledge  to  bring 
about  the  healthy  growth  of  the  seal  rookeries.  It  was  simply  needed 
to  treat  them  as  our  ordinary  domestic  animals  are  treated  to  produce 
the  same  result.  The  seals  are  polygamous,  as  our  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep  are,  and  the  best  methods  of  breeding  these  is  equally  advan- 
tageous when  applied  to  the  seals.  It  is  an  indisputable  fact,  and  known 
to  the  most  ordinary  breeder  of  domestic  animals,  that  any  surplus  of 
males  is  a  positive  injury,  and  results  in  a  progeny  inferior  in  size, 
quahty,  and  numbers  produced.  The  tierce  struggles  of  the  surplus 
male  seals  to  gain  a  foothold  on  the  breeding  grounds  create  great  dis- 
order and  commotion,  and  often  end  in  crushing  the  pups,  and  some- 
times even  in  killing  the  mothers.  This  was  so  well  understood  by  the 
Russians  that,  long  before  the  cession  of  Alaska,  they  ordered  tiie 
slaughter,  we  are  told  by  Veniaminof,  of  the  superannuated  males,  iu 
order  to  clear  the  way  for  vigorous  stock.  They  succeeded  by  this  in- 
telligent course  in  bringing  up  the  rookeries  from  their  depleted  condi- 
tion of  about  18i(),  consequent  upon  the  bad  management  of  prior  years 
and  the  unpropitious  season  of  1835,  when  the  ice  nearly  annihilated 
the  seal  life,  to  the  product! veif ess  in  which  we  found  them  in  18(58. 
We  continued  the  same  system,  with  slight  modifications,  and  had  every 
reason,  up  to  1882,  to  ex])ect  to  be  able  to  return  the  property  to  the 
United  States  at  the  expiration  of  our  lease  in  better  condition  than 
when  we  received  it.  But  a  force  was  already  gaining  momentum  long 
before  we  noticed  any  serious  disturbance  of  tlie  herd  on  the  islands 
that  was  destined  to  disappoint  our  expectations,  and,  if  not  checked, 
to  utterly  destroy  the  commercial  value  of  the  sealeries. 

I  have  shown  that  under  good  management  the  seals  increase  on 
the  Rribilof  group,  and  know  such  to  be  the  fact; 
Gitstave  Niehaim,  p.  79.  also  in  regard  to  the  Commander  Islands.    The 
methods  were  the  same  in  the  two  places,  but  the 
Asiatic  herd  was  not  seriously  molested  at  sea  until  1890,  and  the  in- 
crease continued  up  to  that  date.    Mow,  pelagi<'  hunting  is  going  on  there 
the  same  as  in  the  Alaska  waters,  and  aJieady  the  herd  is  diminishing 
as  did  the  Pribilof  herd  from  the  same  cause  several  years  earlier.    The 
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same  good  management,  upon  cessation  of  marine  killing,  will  rapidly 
augment  both  herds  again,  for  no  animals  are  more  susceptible  to  good 
treatment  in  breeding  than  these.  Their  marine  enemies,  aside  from 
man,  are  a  constant  factor  of  destruction  in  disregard  of  which  they 
multiply. 

In  all  these  years  seals  of  all  classes  were  present  at  the  islands  in 
vast  numbers,  so  that  the  annual  catch  of  100,000 
skins,  80,000  on  St.  Paul  and  20,000  on  St.  George,    n.  G.  Otis,  p.  85. 
was  taken  with  great  ease  and  facility,  the  killing 
season  proper  extending  over  a  period  of  only  about  forty-five  days  in 
each  year,  and  the  actual  working  days  being  only  from  thirty-two  to 
thirty-five  in  each  year. 

During  my  term  of  service  at  the  islands  I  made  careful  and  elabo- 
rate reports  each  year  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  In  one  of  these 
reports,  dated  July  30,  18S1,  I  embodied  a  com])ilation  from  the  official 
records  covering  a  period  from  1871  to  1881,  with  the  object  of  showing 
the  relative  abundance  of  the  seal  life  during  those  years.  The  table 
was  preceded  in  my  report  by  the  following  explanatory  language: 
"The  following  table,  covering  a  period  of  eleven  years,  shows:  (1)  The 
number  of  seal  skins  taken  in  each  sealing  season  x>roper  on  St.  Paul's 
Island;  (2)  the  number  of  days  expended  in  the  work;  (3)  the  number 
of  sealers  engaged;  (4)  the  average  number  of  skins  taken  per  day;  and 
(5)  the  average  daily  cat<;h  per  man  engaged;  and  it  is  confidently  sub- 
mitted as  the  most  solid  ground  we  have  to  stand  upon  in  attempting 
an  answer  to  the  inquiry,  'Are  the  fur  seals  of  Alaska  increasing  or 
diminishing  in  numbers!'" 

Briefly  summarized,  the  table  shows  that  the  working  days  for  seal- 
ing projjcr  were  reduced  from  .55  in  1871  to  35  in  1S81;  that  the  aver- 
age daily  catch  was  increased  from  1,375  in  1871  to  2,158  in  1881,  and 
that  the  daily  average  cat(^h  per  man  employed  was  increased  from  21 
in  1871  to  32  in  1881. 

The  plain  lesson  taught  by  these  figures  and  comparisons  is  that  the 
vast  increase  in  the  seal  life  due  to  the  proper  and  adequate  protection 
of  the  rookeries  and  of  the  waters  adjacent  thereto  made  it  possible  for 
le.s.see8  to  take  the  full  quota  of  100,000  skins  in  a  very  .short  period  of 
from  thirty-three  to  tliirty  five  working  days.  In  truth,  so  abundant 
were  the  seals  during  these  years  that  after  the  close  of  the  sealing 
season,  about  July  20,  when  the  entire  number  of  100,000  skins  had 
been  taken,  the  rookeries  and  hauling  grounds  still  held  a  vast  popu- 
lation of  these  animals  and  it  required  an  expert  to  perceive  the  fact 
that  they  had  been  dei)h'ted  at  all. 

During  those  years  the  sealing  season  commenced  about  June  1st  to 
4th  and  closed  invariably  before  the  2(»th  of  July,  so  that  the  disturb- 
ance to  the  herd  was  confined  to  the  shortest  po.s.sible  period  of  time 
and  reduced  to  the  niininium.  Tiie  effect  of  this  was  of  course  most 
excellent.  In  addition  to  which  fact  the  skins  were  alwas  in  prime 
condition  during  that  i)eriod;  wliereiis,  later  on,  the  "stagey"  season 
commences,  when  the  skins  are  inferior  and  not  marketable. 

The  conspicuous  fact  most  ai)parentto  me  during  all  those  years  was 
that  by  the  enforcement  of  the  wise  laws  enacted  by  Congress  early 
after  the  acquisition  of  Alaska,  this  i)recions  animal  life  could  be  and 
was  jirotected  and  ]>reserved  in  the  fullest  measure,  and  tliat  being  so 
protected  the  iratiiral  iiK-reise  of  the  herds  more  than  ofl'set  the  annual 
killing,  great  as  it  was.     •    •     • 
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Another  practical  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  seals  were  generally  in- 
creasing during  those  years  on  St.  Paul's  Island 
S.  G.  Otis,  p.  87.  was  found  in  the  fact  that  a  large  overjjlus  found 

their  way  to  tlie  Island  of  Otter,  a  small  island 
about  six  miles  away,  and  not  included  in  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company's  lease.  Otter  was  not  a  breeding  i.sland,  but  a  loafing  and 
resting  place  for  the  "bachelor"  seals,  which  congregated  tliere  to  the 
number  of  several  thousands  during  the  season.  I  noted  the  move- 
ment with  care,  and  believed  then  that  with  dne  protection  the  island 
would  in  time  have  become  a  breeding  island  like  the  others,  only  to  a 
lesser  extent.  My  views  and  observations  in  regard  to  Otter  Island 
were  set  out  in  a  special  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  dated 
April  1, 1882.     *     *     • 

In  the  plethoric  condition  of  the  rookeries  during  the  period  of  my 
service  at  the  islands,  and  with  the  vast  numbers  of  seals  of  all  kinds, 
there  was  not  any  difficulty  about  the  n)atter  of  either  food  seals  or  the 
taking  of  seal  skins  for  commercial  purposes.  Stringency  could  only 
arise  by  the  general  destruction  of  the  seal  life  which  has  taken  place 
in  recent  years. 

From  1875  to  1883  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  lessees  to  take 

the  annual  quota  of  100,000  skins  between  June 

j.C.Redpath,p.i5i.       1  and  .July  20,  and  yet  there  was  no  sign  of  any 

decrease,  but  rather  an  expansion  of  most  of  the 

rookeries. 

From  carefully  observing  the  grounds  formerly  occupied  by  breeding 
seals,  as  pointed  out  to  me  by  the  natives,  and 

W.B.  Taylor,p.  176.  from  statements  made  me  by  those  on  the  island, 
I  believe  there  were  more  seals  on  the  islands  in 
1881  than  in  any  year  previous  to  that  time. 

I  am  satisfied  from  my  observations  that  the  breeding  grounds  on 

St.  George  covered  greater  areas  in  1884  than  in 

George  Wardman,  p.  lis.  1881,  and   that  seal   life  materially  increased  be 

tween  those  dates ;  and  tliis  fact  was  verified  by 

all  the  natives  on  the  ishiiid.     In  fact  there  was  no  disagreement  by 

anyone  located  on  the  islands  as  to  that  point.    I  am  further  satisfied 

that  during  this  time  there  wa«  always  a  sufficient  number  of  males  to 

fertiHze  the  cows  on  the  rookeries;  otherwise  there  could  have  been  no 

increase  in  the  breeding  grounds. 

From  year  to  year,  when  I  was  at  St,  Paul,  the  number  of  seals  in- 
creased, and  the  increase  was  constant.    This  I 
S.M.  Washburn,  p.  155.  know  from   my  own  careful   observation  of  the 
herds  and  rookeries,  and  I  estimate  the  number 
of  seals  at  St.  Paul,  in  1877,  at  5  to  10  per  cent,  at  least,  greater  than 
the  first  season  I  was  there  (1874). 

The  number  of  noubreeding  males  of  suitable  age  and  body  for  kill- 
ing was  in  each  year  largely  in  excess  of  the  number  permitted  to  be 
killed  by  the  lease,  and  was  plainly  large  enough  to  replenish  in  due  time 
the  stock  of  breeding  males  in  such  numbers  that  the  entire  herd  was 
enlarged  from  year  to  year  by  a  gradual  and  healtliy  increase.  These 
facts  observed  by  me  were  also  noted  by  the  natives  and  other  residents, 
and  were  the  cause  of  rejoicing  and  congratulation  among  them. 
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My  observation  has  been  that  there  was  an  expansion  of  the  rooker- 
ies from  1870  up  to  at  least,  1879,  whicli   fart   I 
attribute  to  the  careful  mauaf^enieiit  of  the  Islauds    Danl.  Ji'ebster,  p.  181. 
by  the  United  States  Government. 

Twenty-four  years  of  my  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  sealing  industry 
in  all  of  its  details  as  it  is  pursued  upon  the  Pribi- 
lof  Islands,  and  it  is  but  natural  that  I  sliould  be-    Danl.  Webster,  p.  183. 
come  deeply  interested  in  the  subject  of  seal  life. 
My  experience  has  been  practical  rather  than  theoretical.    I  have  seen 
the  herds  growand  multiply  under  careful  management  until  their  num- 
bers were  millions,  as  was  the  case  iu  1880. 
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PERIOD  OF  STAGNATION. 
Page  165  of  The  Case. 

After  1882  tliey  seemed  to  stay  about  the  same,  as  far  as  the  number 

of  breeders    was  concerued,   as  long   as  I  was     , 

^jjgj,g  Jno.  Armstrong,  p.  1. 

I  ascertained  by  questioning  those  who  had  had  years  of  continuous 
experience  witli  the  seals  that  up  to  the  year  1882 
there  was  an  annual  expansion  of  the  boundaries    j.  Stanley  Brown,p.  18. 
of  the  breeding  grounds;  tliat  this  was  followed 
by  a  period  of  stagnation,  which  in  turn  was  followed  by  a  marked 
decadence  from  about  1885-'86  down  to  the  present  time. 

I  am  unable  to  state  whether  the  seals  increased  or  not  during  my 
residence  on  St.  Paul,  but  they  certainly  did  not 
decrease,  except  perhaps  there  was  a  slight  de-    H.A.GUdden,p.im. 
crease  in  1884.    In  all  my  conversations  with  the 
natives,  which  were,  of  course,  a  great  many,  they  never  spoke  of  the 
seals  being  on  the  decrease,  as  they  certainly  would  have  done  if  such 
had  been  the  case. 

While  on  St.  Paul  Island  I  do  not  think  the  number  of  seals  increased, 
and  in  the  last  year  (1884)  I  think  there  was  a 
slight  decrease.  ■'■  ^-  ^oultan,p.  71. 

Upon  the  Commander  Islands,  as  I  have  .already  said,  the  increase 
in  seal  life  was  constant  for  many  years,  but  in 
1890  we  noticed  a  decided  disturbanc^e  in  the  rook-    oustave  Niebaum,  p.  203. 
eries  and  a  considerable  decrease  in  tlieir  i)oi)nla- 
tion.    This  we  subsetjuently  attributed,  when  the  facts  were  ascertained, 
to  pelagic  sealing  in  the  adjacent  waters. 

I  noticed  during  this  period  no  perceptible  in-    B.F.Scribner, p.  S9. 
crease  in  the  breeding  rookeries  on  St.  George. 

ON   PRIBELOF   ISLANDS. 
Page  166  of  The  Case. 

In  1882  there  was  no  scarcity  of  killable  seals. 
The  men  drove  up  as  many  every  di  y  iis  they  could    w.  C.  Allis,p.98. 
handle,  and  those  selected  for  killing  comi)ri.scd 
only  the  choicest  ones. 
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There  seemed  to  be  also  a  large  surplus  of  full-grown  bulls  for  rookery 
service,  and  enough  escaped  from  the  slaughter  ground  to  keep  the 
number  good  as  the  old  ones  passed  the  age  of  usefulness.  I  do  not 
believe  the  condition  of  the  rookeries  nor  the  manner  of  driving  and 
killing  the  seals  at  this  time  could  have  been  improved.  It  was  perfect 
iu  every  respect,  and  the  lessees,  employes,  and  natives,  as  well  as  the 
seals,  all  appeared  to  be  and  were,  1  believe,  contented  and  happy. 

In  1886  the  conditions  had  somewhat  changed.  The  natives  com- 
plained that  big  seals  were  growing  scarcer,  that  there  were  many  dead 
pups  on  the  rookeries,  and  the  superintendent  intimated  to  me  that  he 
did  not  like  the  outlook  as  compared  with  a  few  years  previous,  and 
said  he  thought  either  the  number  killed  or  the  size  of  the  animals  taken 
for  their  skins  would  have  to  be  reduced  if  things  did  not  improve. 
Still  we  had  no  particular  scarcity  of  killable  seals,  and  the  work  went 
on  as  during  my  first  year  (1882)  iu  the  service. 

But  the  trouble  of  which  they  complained  grew  more  serious  in  the 
following  years,  and  I  think  it  was  in  1888  the  superintendent  told  the 
"bosses"  they  must  kill  less  large  seals  and  more  "yellow  bellies,"  or 
2-year  olds.  In  1889  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  catch  was  made 
up  of  this  class. 

It  was  then  perfectly  apparent  to  everybody,  myself  included,  that 
the  rookeries  were  "  going  to  the  bad,"  and  that  a  smaller  number  must 
inevitably  be  killed  the  following  year. 

Report  of  American  The  aggregate  size  of  the  areas  tbrmerly  occu- 
Commisaionere,  p.  340  of  pip,|  [f.  gj,  ip^^t  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
"  ^*"*"  present  rookeries. 

I  have  noticed  a  great  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  the  fur-seals  since 

1887,  both  on  the  rookeries  of  St.  Paul  Island, 

C.  H.  Anderson, p.  205.    which  are  much  shrunken,  in  the  area  covered  by 

seals,  and  in  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  and  Bering 

Sea.    On  the  rookeries,  ground  formerly  hauled  over  by  seals  is  now 

grown  up  with  a  scattering  vegetation  of  recent  growth. 

The  skins  taken  prior  to  1886  weighed  from  6  to  10  pounds  each,  av- 
eraging about  8  pounds  per  skin ;  but  I  nnder- 
John  Armstrong, p.  I.     stand  from  those  who  remained  there  on  duty 
that  much  smaller  ones  were  afterwards  taken, 
because  the  large  seals  had  become  scarce  and  were  needed  for  rook- 
ery service. 

From  1870  to  1884  the  seals  were  swarming  on  the  hauling  grounds 
and  the  rookeries,  and  for  many  years  they  spread 

Kerrick  Artomanoff,  p.  out  more  and  more.  All  of  a  sudden,  in  1884,  we 
99-  noticed  there  was  not  so  many  seals,  and  they 

have  been  decreasing  very  rapidly  ever  since. 

Johnny  Baronovitch,  p.  There  are  not  nearly  as  many  seal  on  the  coast 
276.  as  there  was  two  or  three  years  ago. 

There  are  certain  physical  as  well  as  historical  sources  of  information 
upon  the  island  from  which  the  relation  of  the 
J.  Stanley  nrotvn,p.  17.  p,.ej,ent  to  the  past  condition  of  the  rookeries  can 
be  very  cleaily  made  out. 
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I.  Not  only  upon,  but  immediately  to  the  rear  of,  tlie  area  at  present 
occupied  by  tbe  breeding  seals  occur  fragments  of  basalt  whose  angles 
have  been  rounded  and  polished  by  the  flippers  of  seals.  Among  these 
latter  rocks  giass  is  found  glowing  to  an  extent  proportionate  to  their 
distances  from  the  present  breeding  grounds,  and  further  the  soil  shows 
no  recent  disturbance  by  the  seals.  This  rounding  of  the  bowlders  of 
the  abandoned  areas  was  not  due  to  the  impingement  of  sand  grass 
driven  by  the  wind.  2To  geologist  would  be  willing  to  risk  his  rei)uta- 
tion  by  asserting  that  this  rounding  came  from  any  such  agency.  The 
distinction  between  the  result  of  sandblast  action  and  seals'  flippers 
is  very  marked. 

II.  A  careful  examination  among  the  roots  of  the  grass  will  often 
show  the  former  presence  of  seal  by  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  soil, 
due  to  the  excrementa  of  the  seal  and  the  occurrence  of  a  thin  mat  of 
seal  hair.  The  attention  of  Dr.  George  M.  Dawson  was  called  to  such 
a  felt  of  hair  upon  the  summit  of  Hutchinson  Hill,  and  both  he  and 
Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam  collected  specimens  of  it  from  among  the  grass 
roots  at  that  locaUty. 

III.  At  the  rear  of  the  rookeries  there  is  usually  an  area  of  mixed 
vegetation — an  area  the  boundary  of  which  is  sharjjly  defined,  and  be- 
tween which  and  the  present  breeiling  grounds  occurs  a  zone  of  grass 
of  only  a  single  variety.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  present  breed- 
ing grounds  only  scanty  bunches  are  to  be  seen.  These  gradually 
coalesce  as  the  line  of  mixed  vegetation  is  approached.  The  explana- 
tion of  this  is  that  the  seals  were  formerly  so  abundant  as  to  destroy 
the  normal  mixed  vegetation  at  the  rear  of  the  breeding  grounds,  and 
that  the  decrease  of  the  seals  has  been  followed  by  the  encroachment 
of  the  uniform  variety  of  grass. 

IV.  The  statements  made  tx)  me  by  competent  observers  who  have 
lived  upon  the  islands  for  years  all  agree  that  the  shrinkage  in  the 
breeding  area  has  been  rajiid  during  the  past  five  or  six  years. 

After  observing  the  habits  of  seals  for  a  season,  I  unhesitatingly 
assert  that  to  satisfactorily  a<;count  for  the  disturbance  to  vegetable 
life  over  areas  whose  extent  is  visible  even  to  the  most  careless  and 
prejudiced  of  observers  would  require  the  presence  of  from  two  to  three 
times  the  amount  of  seal  liie  which  is  now  to  be  found  upon  the  islands. 

That  there  has  been  enormous  decrease  in  the  seals  there  can  be  no 
question. 

Have  observed  carefully  the  areas  occupied  by  the  seals  on  the  rook- 
eries and  hauling  out  giounds,  especially  at  North- 
ea.st  Point  and  the  reef  on  St.  Paul  Island,  in  1884,  John  c.  Caniwell,p.  407. 
1885,  1886,  and  1891,  and  on  both  rookeries  the 
areas  formerly  occupied  by  seals  have  greatly  decreased,  so  much  so 
that  at  first  appearance,  it  seemed,  in  1891,  as  if  the  hauling-out  grimnds 
had  been  entirely  deserted.  Subsequent  examination  disch)sed  the  fact 
that  this  was  not  strictly  true,  there  still  being  a  small  number  of  male 
seals  left  on  those  grounds.  Have  also  observed  that  the  seals  are 
much  more  scattered  on  the  breeding  rookeries  than  in  former  years 
(1884,  188.J,  1886);  also  that  the  number  of  seals  in  the  water  has  pro- 
portionately decreased,  and  that  they  have  grown  very  much  more  shy 
and  difficult  Ut  approach  Without  presuming  to  be  absolutely  cor- 
rect, would  estimate  the  number  of  seals  present  at  St.  Paul  Island 
during  the  year  18!)1  to  about  10  per  cent  of  the  number  there  in  former 
years  of  observation  (1884,  188.5,  and  1886). 
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1  did  not  notice  any  foiling  off  in  the  size  of  the  "  rookeries"  from  the 

landmaiks  to  wliicdi  they  eaine  when  I  first  saw 

Harry  N.  Clark,  p.  159.  them  during  the   first  two  years  I  was  on  the 

island,  and  all  agreed,  in  discussing  the  matter, 

that  the  seals  had  never  been  more  numerous  than  they  then  were;  but 

in  the  following  years,  and  particularly  in  1H88  and  188!(,  no  other 

opinion  was  heard  than  that  the  animals  had  very  greatly  diminished, 

and  in  this  opinion  1  fully  coincided. 

During  the  seasons  of  1890  and  1891  I  was  in  command  of  the  rev- 
enne  cutter  Rush  in  Bering  Sea,  and  cruised  ex- 

W.C.Couhon,p.iU.  tensively  in  those  waters  around  the  seal  islands 
and  the  Aleutian  group.  In  the  season  of  1890  I 
visited  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  aiul  St.  George  in  the  months  of  July, 
Angust,  and  September,  and  had  atni)le  and  frequent  opi)ortunities  of 
observing  the  seal  life  as  c()m])ared  with  1870.  I  was  astonished  at  the 
reduced  numbers  of  seals  and  the  extent  of  bare  ground  on  the  rook- 
eries in  1890  as  compared  with  that  of  1870.  and  which  in  that  year 
was  teeming  with  seal  life.  In  1890  the  North  American  Commercial 
Com])any  were  unable  to  kill  seals  of  suitable  size  to  make  their  quota 
of  00,000  allowed  by  their  lease,  and,  in  my  opinion,  iiad  they  been  per- 
mitted to  take  50,000  in  1891,  they  could  not  have  secured  that  num- 
ber if  they  had  killed  every  bachelor  seal  with  a  merchantable  skin  on 
both  islands,  so  great  was  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  animals 
found  there. 

I  arrived  with  my  command  at  St.  Paul  Island  June  7,  1891.  At 
that  date  very  few  seals  had  .arrived,  and  but  a  small  number  had  been 
killed  for  fresh  food.  On  the  liitli  of  June,  1891.  we  were  at  St.  George 
Island  and  found  a  few  seals  had  been  taken  there,  also  for  food,  the 
number  of  seals  arriving  not  being  enough  to  warrant  the  killing  any 
great  number.  During  that  year  I  was  at  and  around  both  the.se 
islands  every  month  from  and  including  June  until  the  Ist  day  of  De- 
cember (excepting  October),  and  at  no  time  were  there  as  many  seals 
in  siglit  as  in  1890.  1  assert  this  from  actual  observation,  and  it  is  my 
opinion  we  will  And  less  this  year. 

During  my  annual  cruising  in  Bering  Sea  and  to  and  from  the  Pribi- 
lof  Islands  I  have  carefully  noted  the  number  and 
Leander  Cox,  p.  416.       apitearance  of  seals  in  the  water  and  on  the  breed- 
ing roofeeries  from  the  deck  of  my  vessel  and  have 
also  repeatedly  visite  1  the  hauling  grounds  from  year  to  year,  and  it 
was  about  1884  and  188.5  that  bare  spots  began  to  appear  on  the  rook- 
eries, so  nnich  so  that  myself  and  the  other  otlicers  often  spoke  of  it  and 
discussed  the  causes  therefor. 

The  decrease  in  number  of  seals  both  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  and  in 
the  waters  of  the  Bering  Sea  and  North  Pacific  has  been  very  ra])id 
since  1885,  especially  so  in  the  last  three  or  four  years,  and  it  is  my 
opinion  that  there  is  not  now  more  than  one  third  of  the  number  of 
seals  in  these  waters  and  on  the  islands  that  there  were  ten  years  ago. 

During  my  last  visits  to  the  islands  I  observed  a  very  marked  dimi- 
nution in  the  nuTuber  of  seals  thereon  as  con- 
Jo*.  B.  Douglass,  p.  4l9.trasted  with  the  herd  seen  on  the  rookeries  five  or 
six  years  previously.     I  am  familiar  witli  the  area 
and  tt)pography  of  the  various  rookeries  on  the  islands,  and  have  ob- 
served that  spaces  formerly  occupied  by  seal  herds  are  now  vacant  and 
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parts  of  them  covered  with  grass.    This  diniiiiution  was  partieiihiilj' 
noticeable  in  1887  aud  1888,  the  last  two  years  of  my  visit  to  the  islauds. 

For  many  years  prior  to  1890  I  have  observed  the  rookeries  from  my 
ship  and  also  from  the  islands.    The  first  decrease 
in  the  number  appearing  on  the  rookeries  and  in     M.C.Er8Jcine,p.i22. 
the  surrounding  sea  that  I  particularly  noticed 
was  in  the  summer  of  J  884,  aud  it  has  become  more  marked  from  year 
t»»  year  since.     For  the  last  three  or  four  years  their  disappearance  has 
been  very  marked.    In  October,  1890,  I  made  a  trip  from  Unalaska  to 
St.  Michaels.    When  about  20  uules  south  of  St.  George  we  commenced 
to  watch  for  seals  passing  the  Zapadnie  rookery  close  inshore,  along 
the  west  end  of  St.  George  Island  to  Otter  Island  and  Seal  Island 
rock:  thence  to  Northeast  Point,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  offshore. 

When  we  started  I  recjuested  the  officers  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  and 
to  report  if  they  saw  any  seals  in  the  water.  I  was  on  deck  mo*t  of 
the  time  myself  also,  and  we  only  saw  2  seals  in  the  whole  run,  whereas 
ten  years  ago,  when  on  a  similar  voyage,  seals  were  so  plentiful  that  it 
was  impossible  to  count  them.  From  my  long  observation  I  do  not 
think  there  are  as  many  seals  by  two-thirds  now  annually  arriving  on 
the  islands  or  in  those  waters  as  there  were  ten  years  ago,  when  I  first 
coninieu(!ed  U>  notice  that  they  were  decreasing.  By  this  statement  I 
mean  to  say  that  only  one-third  as  many  are  now  to  be  seen  as  formerly. 

Seals  have  decreased  in  numbers  very  rai)idly  in  the  last  few  years, 
and  to  anyone  who  saw  the  breeding  rookeries,  as 
I  did,  in  1880,  the  change  is  most  wonderful.  C.  L.  Fowler,  p.  25. 

It  was  on  the  breeding  rookeries  and  among  the  cows  that  I  first 
b'cgan  to  notice  the  decrease  in  seal  life,  :ind  I  do 
not  think  tliere  was  more  than  one  fimrtli  as  many      C.L.  Fowler,  p. 26. 
cows  on  the  breeding  rookeiies  in  1891  that  there 
was  in  1887. 

I  have  been  a  resident  of  the  seal  islands  for  the  past  ten  years; 
formerly  assistant  agent  of  the  Alaska  Gcmimer- 
cial  Company,  now  agent  of  the  North  American      c.L. Fowler, p.m. 
Company,  and  during  that  time  have  been  engaged 
in  the  taking  of  seals.     I  have  listened  to  the  testimony  of  J.  C.  lied 
path  as  above,  and  fully  concur  in  all  that  he  has  said  concerning  seal  life, 
with  the  exception  that  the  number  of  .seals  on  the  islands  this  season 
are,  in  my  judgment,  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  what  they  were  in 
1887. 

In  those  days  [from  1869  to  1882  or  1883]  we 
used  to  get  plenty  of  seals  on  the  Zoltoi  si«nds  near   jno.  Fraiit,  p.  107. 
the  Iteef  rookery,  and  now  there  are  none  there. 

It  was  ill  1884  that  I  first  noticed  a  <lecrease  in  the  seals,  and  it  has 
been  a  steady  and  a  very  rapid  decrease  ever  since  1880,  so  that  at  pres- 
ent theze  is  not  one-quarter  as  many  seals  on  the  island  as  there  was 
every  year  from  18G9  to  1883. 

In  1889  I  made  careful  observations  of  the  rookeries  on  St.  Paul 
Island  and  marked  out  the  areas  covercfl  )»y  the 
breeding  grounds;  in  1890  1  examined  these  lines    (-'/(««.  j.  Goff,  p.  ill. 
made  by  me  the  former  year  and   found  a  very 
great  shrinkage  in  the  spaces  covered  by  breeding  seals. 
18  B  8 
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In  1889  it  was  quite  difficult  for  tlie  lessees  to  obtain  their  full  quota 
of  100,(100  skins ;  so  diflicult  was  it,  in  fact,  that  in  order  to  turn  oft'  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  four  and  live  years  old  males  from  the  hauliuf;  {inmuda 
for  breeding  jiurposes  in  the  future,  the  lessees  were  compelled  to  take 
about  50,000  skins  of  seals  of  one  or  two  years  of  age.  I  at  once  reported 
this  fact  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  advised  the  taking  of  a 
less  number  of  skins  the  following  year.  Pursuant  to  such  report  the 
Government  fixed  upon  the  number  to  be  taken  as  60,000,  and  further 
ordered  that  all  killing  of  seals  upon  the  islands  should  sto])  after  the 
20th  day  of  July.  I  was  further  ordered  that  I  should  notify  the  natives 
upon  the  Aleutian  Islands  that  all  killing  of  seals  while  coming  from 
or  going  to  the  seal  islands  was  prohibited.  These  rules  and  regula- 
tions went  into  efl'ect  in  1890,  and  pursuant  thereto  1  posted  notices 
for  the  natives  at  various  points  along  the  Aleutian  chain,  and  saw 
that  the  orders  in  relation  to  the  time  of  killing  and  number  allowed 
to  iJe  killed  were  executed  upon  the  islands.  As  a  result  of  the  en- 
forcement of  these  regulations,  the  lessees  were  unable  to  take  more 
than  21,238  seals  of  the  killable  age  of  from  1  to  5  years  during  the 
season  of  1890,  so  gieat  had  been  the  decrease  of  seal  life  in  one  year, 
and  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  obtain  60,000  skins  even  if  the 
time  had  been  unrestricted. 

The  Table  A*  appended  to  this  affidavit  shows  how  great  had  been 
the  decrease  on  St.  Paul  Islands  hauling  grounds, 
Chaa.  J.  Goff,  p.  112.  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  driving  and  kill- 
ing was  done  by  the  same  persons  as  in  former 
years,  and  was  as  diligently  carried  on,  the  weather  being  as  favorable 
as  in  1889  for  seal-driving.  I  believe  that  the  sole  cause  of  the  decrease 
is  pelagic  sealing,  which  from  reliable  information  I  understand  to 
have  increased  greatly  since  1884  or  1885.  Another  fact  I  have  gamed 
from  reliable  sources  is  that  the  great  majority  of  the  seals  taken  in 
the  open  sea  are  pregnant  females  or  females  in  milk.  It  is  an  unques- 
tionable fact  that  the  killing  of  these  females  destroys  the  i)n])s  they 
are  carrying  or  nursing.  Tlie  result  is  that  this  destruction  of  pups 
takes  about  equally  from  the  male  and  female  increase  of  the  herd,  and 
when  so  many  male  i»ups  are  killed  in  this  nmnner,  besides  the  100,000 
taken  on  the  islands,  it  necessarily  affects  the  number  of  killable  seals. 
In  1889  this  drain  upon  male  seal  life  showed  itself  on  the  islands,  and 
this,  in  my  opinion,  account.s  for  the  necessity  of  the  lessees  taking  so 
many  young  seals  that  year  to  till  out  their  quota. 

As  soon  as  the  effects  of  pelagic  sealing  were  noticed  by  me  upon  the 
islands  I  reiiorted  the  same,  and  the  Government  at  once  took  steps  to 
limit  the  killing  upon  the  islands,  so  that  the  rookeries  might  have  an 
opportunity  to  increase  their  numbers  to  their  former  condition ;  but 
it  will  be  impossible  to  repair  the  depletion  if  pelagic  sealing  continues. 
I  have  no  doubt,  as  1  reported,  that  the  taking  of  100,000  skins  in  1889 
affected  the  male  life  on  the  islands,  and  cut  into  the  reserve  of  male 
seals  necessary  to  preserve  annually  for  breeding  purposes  in  the  fu- 
ture, but  this  fact  did  not  become  evident  until  it  was  too  late  to  re- 
pair the  fault  that  year.  Except  for  the  numbers  destroyed  by  ])elagic 
sealing  in  the  years  previous  to  1889  the  hauling  grounds  would  not  have 
been  so  depleted,  and  the  taking  of  100,000  male  seals  would  not  have 
impaired  the  reserve  for  breeding  purposes  or  diminished  to  any  ex- 
tent the  seal  life  on  the  Pribilof  Islands.     Even   in  this  diminished 


*  See  "  Dependence  on  Alaskan  Herd,"  under  "  The  Seal-Skin  Industry  "  for  this 
table. 
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state  of  the  rookeries  iu  1889  I  carefully  observed  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  the  four  and  Ave  years  old  males  were  allowed  to  drop  out  of  a 
"drive "before  the  bachelors  had  beeu  driven  any  distance  from  the 
hauling  grounds.  These  seals  were  let  go  for  the  sole  purpose  of  sup- 
plying sutflcieut  future  breeders. 

I  believe  there  has  been  a  great  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  the  fur- 
seal  si)ecies ;  I  do  not  believe  that  there  are  now 
one-tenth    as    many   fur  seals    frequenting    the    chaa.  J.  Hague,  p.  20S. 
Pribilof  Islands  as   there  were   ten  years    ago. 
Xine  or  ten  years  ago,  when  lying  off  the  Pribilof  Islands  in  the  fall, 
the  young  seals  used  to  play  in  the  water  about  the  vessel  in  large  num- 
bers; in  going  to  the  westward  in  the  month  of  May  many  seals  were 
always  to  be  seen  between  Unalaska  and  the  Four  Mountain  Islands. 
In  midsummer,  when  making  i)assages  between  Unalaska  and  the  Prib- 
iloff  Islands,  used  to  see  large  bodies  of  fur  seals  feeding — they  were 
invariably  to  be  met  with  most  numerously  about  60  miles  north-noi  th- 
westtrue  from  Unalaska,  and  from  there  up  to  the  islands  a  continuous 
stream  of  seals  was  to  be  seen  moving  to  and  from  the  feeding  grounds. 

When  last  I  visited  the  rookeries  three  years  ago,  iu  1889,  I  noticed 
a  great  shrinkage  in  the  area  covered  by  seals  on  the  rookeries. 

In  1880  and  1887  there  ai>peared  to  be  enough  seals  and  the  men 
were  kept  pretty  stciwlily  at  woik  after  the  first 
few  days  of  the  season  until  the  catch  was  com-    Alex.  Hansson,  p.  116. 
pleted.    Good-sized  skins  were  taken   in  these 
years  and  there  was  no  trouble  in  getting  them,  but  large  seals  grew 
very  scarce  on  the  island  in  1888,  and  still  more  so  in  the  three  follow- 
ing years.    •    •    • 

I  am  sure  the  size  of  the  rookeries  on  St.  Paul  Island  and  the  luim- 
ber  of  seals  on  them  in  1891  were  less  than  one-half  of  their  size  wud 
number  in  1886. 

Coincident  with  the  increase  of  hunting  seals  in  the  sea  there  was 
an  increase  in  the  deith  rate  of  pui»  seals  on  the 
rookeries;  also  a  perceptible  diminution  of  female    f^-  s.  Hereford,  p.  32. 
seals.    As  liuiiting  increased  it  became  self-evi- 
dent, even  to  the  most  ca.sual  observer,  that  the  rookeries  were  becom- 
ing devastated.     It  is  positively  a  fact  that  there  are  not  near  as 
many  seals  occujiying  the  rookeries  now,  at  the  present  tinu!,  as  there 
were  when  I  first  saw  the  islands.    The  vacant  spaces  on  the  breeding 
and  hauling  grounds  have  increased  in  size  from  year  to  year  since 
1884,  and  liave  been  very  noticeable  for  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

When  I  first  went  to  the  sejil  islands  the  seals  were  actually  increas 
ing  in  numbers  instead  of  diminishing.  Two  facts  presented  them- 
selves to  me  later  on: 

First.  Seals  were  arriving  each  year  in  diminished  Tiumbers. 

Second.  At  the  same  time  that  the  female  seals  were  decreasing  in 
numbers  the  number  of  dead  pu])S  on  the  rookeries  was  increasing. 

The  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  seals  in  the  water  has  so  depicted 
their  number  that  the  com))any  is  at  present  unable  to  get  their  (juota 
of  skins  on  the  island  as  allowi^d  per  contract  witli  tlie  (Joveriiment, 
anfl  is  restricted  to  such  an  insignificant  number  that  it  is  not  enough 
to  supply  food  to  the  native  population  of  tin-  islands. 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  large  portions  of  the  breeding  rookeries 
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and  bauling  grounds  are  bare,  where  but  a  few  years  ago  nothing  but 
the  happy,  noisy,  and  snarling  seal  families  could  be  seen. 

•  •••••• 

The  driving  rookeries  also  necessarily  have  suffered,  as  witness  the 
difference  in  the  catch,  a  drop  from  100,000  to  about  20,000  in  1890. 

I  have  been  employed  on  the  seal  islands  since  1882,  and  I  have  re- 
sided upon  them  continuously  for  ten  years,  and 

Edward  Bughes,p.  37.  have  a  personal  knowledge  of  seal  life  as  it  e>  ists 
on  these  islands  and  in  the  waters  surrounding 
them,  and  there  is  less  than  one  third  as  many  seals  coming  to  the 
islands  last  year  than  there  was  in  1882.  The  decrease  in  the  number 
of  seals  coming  to  the  islands  was  first  noticed  and  talked  about  in  two 
or  three  years  after  I  first  came  to  live  here;  and  since  1 887  the  decrease 
has  been  very  rapid. 

A  caretiil  inspection  of  the  rookeries  each  returning  season  since  1887 
showed  that  the  cows  were  getting  less  and  less,  altliough  it  was  a  rare 
thing  to  find  a  cow  seal  that  did  not  have  a  pup  at  her  side. 

Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  the  rookeries  and  sea  were  full  of  seals,  but 

now  there  is  not  a  gieat  many;  we  used  to  kill 

Jacoh  Kotchooten,p.  132.  85,000  in  less  than  two  mouths'  time  on  St.  Paul 

Island,  and  our  peoi)le  earned  plenty  of  money  t« 

buy  everything  they  wanted,  and  in  the  winter  we  killed  2,000  or  3,000 

male  pujjs  for  food  and  clothing.     Now  we  are  not  allowed  to  kill  any 

more  pups,  and  only  7, .500  male  seals  for  food,  and  our  people  are  very 

much  worried  to  know  what  is  to  become  of  themselves  and  children. 

I  remember  the  first  time  I  noticed  a  decrease  of  seals  on  the  rook- 
eries, about  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  and  the  seals 
NicoU  Krukoff,  p.  132.    liave  become  fewer  every  year  since.     We  used 
to  kill  85,000  seals  on  St.  Paul  Island  in  less  than 
sixty  days'  time  until  1890,  when  they  became  so  few  we  could  not 
take  more  than  about  one-fourth  of  that  number  in  the  same  length  of 
time. 

All  our  people  know  the  seals  are  getting  scarcer  every  year,  and  we 

xr-   7-  IT    !.„»■  ..  1QQ    think  it  is  because  of  the  schooners  coming  in  and 
MooU  KruKoW,  p.  133.     ,       j.  ^     , ,  •     xi 

shootong  the  cows  in  the  sea. 

About  1885  a  decrease  was  observed,  and  that  decrease  has  become 

more  marked  every  year  from  1885  to  the  present 
Aggei  Kushen,  p.  128.       timg 

There  are  not  one-fourth  as  many  seals  now  as  there  were  in  1882, 

and  our  jieople  are  very  much  alarmed  to  know 

Aggei  Kmhcii,  p.  130.      what  is  to  become  of  them  after  the  seals  are 

killed  off.     If  the  seals  decrease  as  fast  as  they 

have  during  the  past  five  or  six  years  there  will  be  none  left  in  a  very 

short  time  for  us  to  live  upon. 

During  the  time  from  1885  to  1889  there  was  a  very  marked  decrease 
in  the  .size  of  the  breeding  grounds  on  St.  Paul 
Abial  P.  Loud  p.  SS.       Island,  and  from  1887  to  1889  1  also  noticed  a 
great  decrease  in  the  areas  covered  by  the  rook- 
eries on  St.  George  Island. 
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In  his  reports  of  1880  and  1S87  George  R.  Tingle,  special  Treasury 
agent  in  t-liarge  of  tlie  seal  islands,  reported  having  measured  the 
rookeries  on  the  islands,  a  id  that  the  seals  had  largely  increased  in 
number,  giving  the  increase  at  about  2,000,000.  From  tliis  report  I 
dissented  at  the  time,  as  I  was  unable  to  see  any  increase,  but  on  the 
contrary  a  perceptible  decrease,  in  the  rookeries.  I  expressed  my  views 
to  many  on  the  islands,  and  all  agreed  that  there  had  been  no  increase 
in  seal  life.  I  do  not  think  that  tliere  was  a  single  person  on  the  island 
except  Mr.  Tingle  who  thought  there  had  been  increase,  or,  in  fact, 
that  there  had  not  been  a  decrease  in  seal  life.  The  measurements  of 
the  rookeries  on  which  Mr.  Tingle  relied  were  made  with  a  coniinon 
rope,  by  ignorant  natives,  while  the  seals  were  absent  from  the  islands, 
the  grounds  covered  by  them  being  designated  by  Mr.  Tingle  from 
memory. 

That  during  the  three  years  following  1882,  namely,  1883, 1884,  and 
188.5,  I  was  not  upon  the  islands;  that  upon  my 
return  to  said  islands  in  1886  I  noticed  a  slight      B.  n.  Mclntyre,p.  45. 
shrinkage  in  the  breeding  .areas  but  am  unable  to 

indicate  the  year  of  the  period  of  my  absence  in  which  the  decrease  of 
breedingseals  began;  that  from  theyear  1880  to  lS81(,inclusive,myobser- 
vation  was  continuous  and  that  tlierewasagreater  decrease  of  the  seals 
for  each  succeeding  year  of  that  period,  in  a  cumulative  ratio,  propor- 
tionate to  the  number  of  seals  killed  by  pelagic  sealers.  ,.  ' 

In  1886  I  again  assumed  personal  direction  of  the  work  upon  the  is- 
lands, and  continued  in  charge  up  t<^  and  includ- 
ing 1880.  And  now,  for  the  first  time  in  my  expe-  h.  H.  Mclntyre,  p.  50. 
rience,  there  was  difficulty  in  securing  such  skins 
as  we  wante<l.  The  trouble  was  not  particularly  marked  in  1886,  but  in- 
creased fi'om  year  to  year  to  an  alarming  extent,  until  in  1889,  in  order 
to  secure  the  full  quota  and  at  the  same  tune  turn  back  to  the  rooker- 
ies such  breeding  bulls  as  they  seemed  to  absolutely  need,  we  were 
forced  to  take  fully  50  per  cent  of  animals  under  size,  which  ought  to 
have  been  allowed  one  or  two  jears  more  growth.  (Jom-erning  this 
matter  I  reported  to  the  Alavska  Conunercial  Company  under  date  of 
July  16,  18.S!),  as  follows:  "The  contrast  between  the  present  ciondition 
of  seal  life,  and  that  of  the  first  decade  of  the  lease  is  so  nuirked  that 
the  most  inexpert  <;aii  not  fail  to  notice  it.  Just  when  the  change  com- 
menced I  am  unable,  from  personal  observation,  to  say,  for  as  you  will 
remember  I  was  in  ill  health  and  unable  to  v'isit  the  islands  in  1883, 
1884,  and  1885.  I  left  the  rookeries  in  1882  in  their  fullest  and  best 
condition,  and  found  them  in  1886  already  showing  slight  falling  off, 
and  exi)erienced  that  year  for  the  first  time  some  difficulty  in  securing 
just  the  class  of  animals  in  evety  ca.se  that  we  desired.  We,  however, 
obtained  the  full  catch  in  that  and  the  two  following  years,  finishing 
the  work  from  the  24th  to  the  27th  of  July,  but  were  obliged,  particu- 
larly in  18.s«,  tf)  content  ourselves  with  smaller  skins  than  we  had  here- 
tofore taken.  This  was  in  part  due  to  the  necessity  of  turning  back 
to  the  rookeries  nuiny  half-grown  bulls,  owing  to  the  notable  scarcity 
of  breeding  males.  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  ordered  them 
killed  instead,  but  under  your  instructions  to  see  that  the  best  interests 
of  the  rookeries  were  (conserved,  thought  best  to  reject  them.  The  re- 
sult of  killing  from  year  to  year  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  small 
animals  is  very  apj>arent.  We  are  siinj)ly  drawing  in  advance  upon 
the  stock  that  should  be  kept  over  for  another  year's  growth." 
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Q.  How  does  the  number  of  seals  on  the  rookeries  this  year  compare 
with  the  uiiinber  fonr  or  five  years  ago! — A.  The 
Koen  Mandregin  et  al.,  number  now  is  about  one  fourth  of  what  they  were 
P- 1*0-  then. 

In  1887  I  began  to  notice  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  seals  arriv- 
ing at  the  i.slauds,  wiiich  was  due  to  theindiscriin- 

Jno.  Malotcauskypm  inate  killing  by  sealing  vessels  in  the  open  sea, 
(Commander  Islands).        ^ome  50  Or  00  illiles  distant. 

While  we  still  obtain  about  the  usual  number  of  skins,  many  are 
taken  from  the  younger  animals  than  formerly,  and  are  somewhat  in- 
ferior in  quality. 

But  from  1885,  which  was  about  the  time  the  sealers  appeared  in  the 
waters,  the  decrease  in  seal  life  was  rapid  and 

Jno. Malowamky,p.l99  jj,g  natives  commenced  saving  "no  females,"  "no 
(Commander  Islands).  f^,^^,.^^^f,s^„  ^ntji  n,,^  ,ve  aie  coufiouted  with  de- 
pleted rookeries  and  probable  extermination. 

Anion  Melovedoff,p.l3S.  Q.  Have  you  noticed  any  perceptible  difference 
in  the  number  of  seals  on  rookeries  from  one  year 
to  another? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  changes  have  you  noticed? — A.  They  have  been  getting  less 
every  year  for  about  the  last  six  years. 

Q.  About  how  much  less  is  the  number  of  seals  during  the  past  year 
than  they  were  six  years  ago! — A.  The  numberof  sealsthis  year  are  about 
one-fourth  of  what  they  were  six  years  ago,  and  about  one-half  of  what 
they  were  last  year. 

Q.  In  what  way  do  you  form  your  above  opinion  as  to  the  relative 
number  of  seals  on  the  rookeries? — A.  By  the  fact  that  many  spaces 
on  the  rookeries  which  were  tbrmerly  crowded  are  now  not  occupied  at 
all. 

About  1886  I  noticed  that  the  lines  of  former  years  were  not  filled 

with  cows,  and  every  succeeding  year  since  then 

A.  Melovedoff,  p.  liS.     bas  shown  a  more  marked  decrease.     In  ISSO  the 

bachelors  were  so  few  on  the  hauling  grounds  that 

the  standard  weight  of  skins  was  lowered  to  5  pounds,  and  hundreds 

were  taken  at  only  4  pounds  in  order  to  fill  the  quota  of  100,000, 

Until  the  schooners  came  into  Bering  Sea  the  rookeries  were  always 

well  filled,  and  many  of  them  had  grown  steadily 

Simeon  Melovidov,   p.  ^j.  years,  until  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the 

lessees  to  take  the  quota  of  85,000  seals  on  St. 

Paul  Island  between  June  1  and  July  20  of  each  year.    After  1884, 

when  the  original  two  or  three  sealing  vessels  had  grown  to  be  a  well 

organized  fleet,  we  found  a  steady  decrease  of  seals  on  all  the  rookeries 

and  we  found  it  difficult  to  secure  the  quota  of  skins,  and  in  1889  the 

lessees  had  to  lower  the  standard  of  weight  lower  than  ever  before  in 

the  history  of  the  island. 

From  the  year  1874  till  1885  we  were  able  fo  get  from  St.  George  and 

St.  Paul  islands  100,000  male  seals  within   the 

T.F.Morgan, p. 6S.        ])eriod  known  as  the  scaling  season  of  six  weeks, 

from  the  10th  of  June  to  the  1st  of  August,  and 

still  leave  a  large  percentage  of  marketable  seals.    In  1885,  and  in 
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every  year  thereafter  until  I  left  in  1887,  there  was  a  marked  decrease 
in  the  number  of  marketable  skins  that  eould  be  obtained  in  each  year 
during  the  sealing  season.  We  were  able,  down  to  the  last  year  (1887) 
to  get  our  total  catch  of  100,000  seals,  but  in  order  to  get  that  number 
we  had  to  take  what  in  previous  years  we  would  have  rejected,  namely, 
undersized  skins,  i.  e.,  the  skins  of  young  seals.  Prior  to  1887  we  had 
endeavored  to  take  no  skins  weighing  less  than  8  pounds,  but  in  order 
to  make  up  our  quota  in  the  last-mentioned  year  we  had  t<i  take  skins 
weighing  as  little  as  6.J  pounds  to  the  number  of  several  thousand. 

In  the  years  1885,  1886,  and  1887  my  attention  was  attracted  not 
only  to  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  killable 
seals  appearing  on  the  island,  but  to  a  decrease  in      r.  F.  Morgan,  p.  64. 
the  females  as  well.    Up  to  the  year  1884  the 
breeding  space  in  the  rookeries  had  increased,  and  fiom   that  year 
down  to  1887,  when  I  left  the  island,  the  acreage  covered  by  the  rook- 
eries which  were  occupied  by  seals  constantly  diminished. 

That  my  attention  was  called  to  the  decrease  of  seals  and  the  deple- 
tion of  the  rookeries  at  an  early  date  after  my 
arrival,  and  that  I  attempted  to  study  the  habits     Joseph  Murray,  p.  73. 
and  conditions  and  to  note  the  numbers  of  seal  on 
the  several  rookeries  and  hauling  grounds,  and  that  the  natives  and 
employes  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  (Jonii)any  were  unanimous  in  their 
opinions  that  the  seal  had  been  <lecreasing  steadily  and  rapidly  since 
1884,  and  I  reported  the  fact  to  Agent  Gott',  who  had  fouml  similar  con- 
ditions existing  on  St.  Paul,  and  he  so  reported  to  the  Department 
and  suggested  that  not  more  than  60,000  seals  should  be  taken  in  any 
one  season  in  future. 

In  pursuance  of  instructions  from  Agent  Goff  I  left  St.  George  Isl- 
and on  the  lllth  of  July,  1890,  and  landed  on  St.  Paul  Island  on  the 
20th  of  the  same  month,  and  remained  there  until  August,  1891.  Dur- 
ing the  month  of  July,  1890,  1  walked  over  the  rookeries  and  hauling 
grounds  of  St.  Paul  Island  and  Agent  Goff  pointed  out  to  me  the  lines 
to  which  in  forjner  years  the  seals  hauled  and  the  large  areas  which 
they  covered;  and  then  he  called  my  al..  iition  to  the  small  strip  cov- 
ered by  seals  on  that  date,  which  was  smaller  than  the  year  previous. 

Agent  Gott'  stopped  the  killing  of  seals  by  the  lesses  on  and  after 
the  20th  of  July,  1890,  because  of  the  depleted  condition  of  the  haul- 
ing grounds;  and  I  fully  concurred  in  his  order  and  aiLoii.  I  spent 
the  sealing  season  of  1891  on  St.  Paul  Island,  and  pursuant  to  instruc 
tions  of  Agent  Williams,  I  gave  my  time  and  special  attention  to  the 
study  of  the  condition  of  the  rookeries,  both  the  breeding  and  grounds. 
I  \isited  the  rookeries  daily  from  the  7th  to  the  22d  of  July — during 
the  period  when  the  rookeries  are  fullest  and  at  their  best — and  I  care- 
fully noted  their  condition  and  the  number  of  seals;  the  number  of 
cows  to  the  family,  and  the  number  of  idle,  vigorous  bulls  upon  each 
rookery. 

Upon  my  first  visit  to  the  rookeries  and  hauling  grounds  of  the  island 
of  St.  Paul,  my  attention  was  attracted  tfj  the  evi- 
dences of  recent  and  remote  occupancy  by  the     s.R.Nettleton,p.75. 
seals.     Marked  differences  were  noticeable  in  the 

ai)])earance  of  vegetation  on  large  areas  formerly  occupied  as  breeding 
and  hauling  grounds,  while  near  the  water's  edge,  more  recently  occu- 
pied, the  ground  was  entirely  baie  of  vegetation,  enabling  one  to  trace 
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the  gradual  decrease  of  areas  oc!Cupied  durinjj  the  last  six  to  eight  years. 
My  examination  of  the  rookeries  on  St.  Panl  and  St.  George  during 
the  years  1890-'91  and  1892  enabled  me  to  trace  the  yearly  decreas^ing 
area  oc(!upied  by  tlie  fur-seals  on  these  islands.  Aside  from  the  evi- 
dences of  deserted  rookeries  and  hauling  grounds  shown  by  the  grounds 
themselves,!  was  shown  by  native  inhabitants  of  ea<^'h  island  the  grounds 
occupied  in  former  years  now  deserted  and  grass-grown.  The  silent  wit- 
ness of  the  deserted  rookeiies  bears  ont  tic  testimony  of  the  resident 
agents  of  the  lessees  of  the  islands,  and  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the 
islands,  that  the  number  of  seals  on  the  islands  began  to  decrease  with 
the  advent  of  pelagic  sealing,  UTid  that  the  yearly  decrease  has  been  in 
projwrtion  with  the  yearly  increase  in  the  number  of  vessels  engaged  in 
that  entei'prise. 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  seals  coming  to  the  islands  in  last  three 

or  four  yeais  became  so  manifest  to  everyone  ac- 

L.A.Noye$,p.SS.  quainted  with  the  rookeries  in  earlier  days  that 

various  theories  have  been  advanced  in  an  attempt 

to  account  for  the  cause  of  this  sudden  change,  and  the  following  are 

some  of  them:  Ist,  "A  dearth  of  bulls  upon  tiie  breeding  rookeries;" 

2d,  "  Impotency  of  bulls,  caused  by  overdriving  while  they  were  young 

bachelors;"  and  3d,  "An  epidemic  among  the  seals." 

Q.  Have  you  noted  any  perceptible  difference  in  the  number  of  seals 

on  the  rookeries  from  one  year  to  another?    If  so, 

J.C.Jtedpatk,p.UO.      what  changes  have  you  observed! — A.  Within 

the  last  four  five  yeai  s  I  have  observed  a  decided 

decrease  in  the  niimber  of  seals  on  the  rookeries. 

Q.  In  what  j)roportion  have  the  seals  decreased  within  the  time  men- 
tioned!— ^A.  As  far  as  my  judgment  goes,  I  should  say  at  least  one- 
half. 

As  the  schooners  increased  the  seals  decreased,  and  the  lines  of  con- 
traction on  the  rookeries  were  noticed  to  draw 
J.  C.  Redpath,p.  151.      nearer  and  nearer  to  the  beaeh,  and  the  killable 
seals  became  fewer  in  numbers,  and  harder  to  find. 
In  1886  the  decrease  was  so  plain  that  the  natives  and  all  the  agents 
on  the  islands  saw  it  and  were  startled;  and  theories  of  all  sorts  were 
advanced  in  an  attempt  to  account  for  a  cause. 

I  had  no  diflBculty  in  getting  the  size  and  weight  of  skins  as  ordered, 
nor  had  my  predecessors  in  tlie  ollice,  up  to  and 
Leon  Sloas,  p.  91.  including  1884.     Tlie  casks  in   which  we  packed 

them  for  shipment  were  made  by  the  same  man 
for  many  years,  and  were  always  of  uniform  size.  In  1885  these  casks 
averaged  about  47^  skins  each,  and  in  1880  they  averaged  about  "iOi 
skius  each,  as  shown  by  the  records  in  imr  oflBce.  After  this  date  the 
number  increased,  and  in  1888  they  averaged  about  55f  skins  per  cask, 
and  in  1889  averaged  about  60  skins  per  (lask.  These  latter  were  not 
such  skins  as  we  wanted,  but  the  superintendent  on  the  islands  re- 
ported that  they  were  the  best  he  could  get. 

The  number  of  seals  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  is 
Z.  L,  Tanner, p.  315.     decreasing.     I  saw  positive  proof  of  this  on  St. 
Paul  Island  last  season. 
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1  had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  observe  some  of  the  seal  rookeries 
tlnrinfr  my  first  visit  to   the   islands,  and   spent 
much  time  in  studying  the  habits  of  the  seals,  both      Franda  Tuttle,p.  487. 
on  the  rookeries  and  in  the  adjacent  waters.     I 
was  particularly  impressed  with  the  great  numbers  to  be  seen  both  on 
land  and  in  the  water.     During  the  summer  of  1889  the  Riixh  was  so 
actively  engaged  cruising  in  pursuit  of  vessels  engaged  in  illegal  seal- 
ing that  our  anchorages  off  the  seal  rookeries  that  season  were  short 
and  infrequent;  hence  I  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  observe  them 
as  closely  on  land  as  the  preceding  year. 

During  1890  the  Rush  was  not  engaged  in  preventing  sealing  outside 
the  shore  hmit,  and  we  sjient  much  time  in  full  view  of  the  seal  rook- 
eries and  cruising  about  the  seal  islands,  and  1  also  made  frequent 
visits  to  the  breeding  grounds. 

The  deserted  appearance  of  the  rookeries  and  the  absence  of  seals  in 
the  water  was  very  noticeable  and  was  a  matti'r  of  general  remark 
among  the  officers  of  the  vessel  who  had  been  on  the  former  cruises.  Very 
large  tracts  of  the  rookeries  which  I  had  formerly  seen  occupied  by  the 
seals  were  entirely  deserted,  and  the  herds  were  much  snndler  than 
those  of  1888.  My  attenti<m  was  also  called,  by  those  conversant  with 
the  facts,  to  the  grass  growing  on  the  iiishore  side  of  some  of  the  rook- 
eries, and  to  the  three  difterent  shades  of  grass  to  be  seen,  indicating 
the  spaces  that  had  not  been  occupied  by  the  seals  for  several  years, 
owing  to  their  diminished  number.  The  darker  shade  showed  where  the 
growth  first  commenced,  and  a  lighter  shade  for  each  succeeding  year, 
Tliere  were  three  or  l<mr  differently  shaded  growths,  reaching  down  to 
the  sand  of  the  rookeries,  and  on  that  portion  of  the  rookeries  occupied 
by  seals  they  were  not  lying  near  as  comi)actas  in  1888. 

In  our  frequent  i)assages  during  1890,  between  the  Aleutian  group 
and  the  seal  islands,  we  sometimes  made  an  entire  passage  without 
seeing  a  seal.  This  was  entirely  ditterent  from  the  experience  of  the 
preceding  years,  indicating  a  great  falling  off  of  seal  life. 

In  the  year  1880  I  thought  I  began  to  notice  a  falling  off  from  the 
year  previous  of  the  number  of  seals  on  North- 
east Point  rookery,  but  this  decrease  was  so  very     Danl.  Webster,  p.  181. 
slight  that  probably  it  w<»uld  not  have  been  ob- 
served by  one  less  familiar  with  seal  life  and  its  conditions  than  I;  but 
T  could  not  discover  or  learn  that  it  showed  itself  on  any  of  the  other 
rookeries.     In  188-1  and  188.5  I  noticed  a  decrease,  and  it  became  so 
marked  in  ]88(>  that  everyone  on  the  islands  saw  it.    This  marked  de- 
crease in  18.S0  showed  itself  on  all  tlie  rookeries  on  both  islands. 

Until  1887  or  1888,  however,  the  decrease  was  not  felt  in  obtaining 
skins,  at  which  time  the  standard  was  lowered  from  6  and  7  jumnd  skins 
to  5  and  4J  pounds.  The  hauling  grounds  of  Northeast  Point  kept  up 
the  standard  longer  than  the  other  rookeries,  because,  as  I  believe,  the 
latter  rookeries  had  felt  the  drain  of  the  open-sea  sealing  during  1885  and 
1886  more  tuan  Northeast  Point,  the  cows  from  the  other  rookeries 
having  gone  Ut  the  s(juthward  to  feed,  where  the  majority  of  the  seal- 
ing schooners  were  engaged  in  taking  seal. 

That  in  pursuance  of  I)ei)artment  instructions  to  me  of  May  27, 1891, 
I  made  a  careful  examination  during  the  sealing 

season  of  the  liabits,  numbers,  and  conditions  of      "'■  ff.  Williams, p. 93. 
the  seals  and  seal  rookeries  with  a  view  of  report 
ing  to  the  Department  from  observation  and  such  knowledge  on  the 
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subject  as  I  might  obtain  whether  or  not  in  my  opinion  the  seals  are 
diminishing  on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  and,  if  so,  the  causes  therefor;  that 
as  a  result  of  such  investigation  I  fonnd  from  the  statements  made  tome 
by  the  natives  on  said  islands,  Government  agents,  employes  of  the  les- 
sees, some  of  whom  had  been  on  said  islands  for  many  years,  that  a 
decrease  in  number  of  seals  had  been  gradually  going  on  since  1885, 
and  that  in  the  last  three  years  the  decrease  had  been  very  rapid. 

A  careful  and  frequent  examination  of  the  liauling  grounds  and  breed- 
ing rookeries  by  myself  and  assistant  agents  during  the  months  of 
June,  July,  and  August  showed  that  the  seals  had  greatly  diminished  in 
number,  and  we  found  large  vacant  spaces  on  all  the  rookeries  which  in 
former  years  during  these  months  had  been  covered  by  thousands  of 
seals;  that  prior  tol8S8  the  lessees  had  been  able  to  take  100,000  skins 
from  male  seals,  but  1  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  not  more  than 
one-third  of  that  number  of  merchantable  skins  could  have  been  taken 
during  the  year  1891. 

ALONG  THE   COAST. 

Page  169  of  The  Case. 

I  know  that  the  seals  are  much  more  scarce  this  year  than  they 
were  last  year.    I  do  not  think  it  is  right  to  kill 
H.  Andriciiis,  p.  314.     the  mother  seals  with  i)ui)S  in  them. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  seal  were  speared  among  the  islands  in  Sitka 

._    Sound,  but  now  the  few  that  come  along  the  coast 

Adam  Ayonkee,  p.  loo.  ^^  ^^^  obliged  to  go  far  out  to  sea  in  order  to  get. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  seals  as  compared 

to  previous  years  f — A.  There  has  been  a  decided 

George  Ball,  p.  483.       decrease.    Vessels  that  used  to  get  with  experi- 

ienced  hunters  3,000  or  4,000  in  a  season,  now  get 

with  experienced  hunters  less  than  half  of  that  number. 

I  find  the  skins  in  this  lot  to  run  much  larger  in  sizes  than  those 

know  n  as  the  Jiforthwest  seals  that  are  now  taken 

Charles  J.  Beklow,p. iOi.  on  the  American  side.    The  greater  percentage  of 

these  2,170  salted  fur-seal  skins  are  of  the  large 

breeding  cows  with  fully  developed  teats. 

Some  years  ago  the  catcli  of  tlie  Northwest  seals  taken  in  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Bering  Sea  (on  the  American  side)  contained  a 
great  number  of  the  large  breeding  cows  as  above  described ;  but  of 
late  years,  on  examining  the  catches,  1  find  very  few;  and  this  year 
hardly  any,  proving  conclusively  that  the  the  old  stock  of  productive 
cows  is  almost  exterminated. 

There  has  been  a  great  decrease  of  seals  in  the  last  few  years  from 
what  there  was  in  former  years.     They  are  also 

William£endt,p.i04.  getting  shy  and  scared  from  being  hunted  so 
much,  and  they  are  now  very  hard  to  catch. 

I  don't  think  the  seals  are  as  plentilul  as  they  were  last  year,  and  the 
Bernhardt  Bleidner,  p.  hunting  of  them  should  be  stopped  in  the  North 
816.  racitic  Ocean. 
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T  can  not  say  positively  as  to  the  decrease  in  numbers,  but  I  know 
they  arc  niiiih  more  sby  now  than  when  1  com- 
menced sealing.  MeU  Bonde, p.  316. 

In  1801  I  noticed  that  there  was  a  coiisiderable  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  seals  seen  in  the  water;  also,  that  they 
were  more  shy  and  wakeful,  as  compared  with  my      Henry  Brown, p.  318. 
observations  in  1890. 

About  six  or  seven  years  ago  I  commenced  to  notice  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  seals  arriving  in  the  straits  and 
around  the  cape.  P^*^  Brown,  p.  377. 

I  did  not  see  as  many  seals  as  the  years  previous;  I  left  the  vessel 
in  April  at  Victoria,  Britisli  Columbia.    The  seals 
upon  this  voyage  were  more  shy  than  in  1889  and      Thos.  Brown,  (No.  i), 
more  difficult  to  capture.  ^'  ^^^• 

Seals  used  to  be  very  plentiful  around  the  cape  and  in  the  Strait  of 
San  Juan  de  Fuca,  but  they  have  been  rapidly 
decreasing  during  the  last  five  or  six  years.     We    Landia  Callapa,  p.  379. 
were  out  sealing  a  short  time  ago  and  captured 
but  five  seals.    A  few  years  ago,  during  the  same  period  of  time,  we 
would  have  caught  about  sixty.    Tliey  are  wilder  now  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  catch,  and  will  soou  be  destroyed  if  guns  are  used  in  hunting 
them. 

There  was  much  less  number  of  seals  to  be  seen    Chas.  Chalall,  p.  410. 
in  the  North  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea  in  1890  than 
in  1888. 

Seals  used  to  be  plentiful  in  the  straits,  but  for  the  last  five  or  six 
years  they  have  become  very  scarce  in  the  straits, 
so  that  now  we  can  not  find  any  more  there.     We    Circus  Jim,  p.  380. 
used  to  hnnt  seals  in  canoes  for  about  20  miles 

out  in  the  ocean,  off  Cape  Flattery  and  up  and  down  the  coast,  between 
Greys  Harbor  and  Barclay  Sound,  Seals  were  very  plentiful  along  the 
coast  six  or  eight  years  ago. 

When  white  men  or  traders  began  coming  in  here  with  schooners 
they  offered  us  large  indncements  to  go  cruising 
for  seals  and  we  commenced  going  furtlier  from    Ja».  ciaplanhoo,  p.  382. 
land  but  did  not  notice  any  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  seals  each  year,  until  about  six  or  seven  years  ago,  wlien  vessels 
with  whit«  hunters  and  armed  with  sliotguns  began  to  appear  in  con- 
siderable numbers  ofi  the  coast.     Since  that  time  the  decrease  has 
been  very  rapid. 

But  during  the  la.st  four  or  five  years  there  have  not  been  near  as 
many  <x)ming  to  the  strait  [Of  San  Juan  de  Fu(;a] 

or  on  the  coast  as  in  formei-  years.     There  are  a     -fas.  Claplanhoo,  p.  387. 
few  in  the  strait,  but  we  tin  not  hunt  them  now, 
and  can  not  secure  more  than  one  sixth  as  many  in  a  season  as  we  used 
to  a  few  years  ago. 
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My  observations  and  experience  in  1889  were  abont  the  same  as  in 
the  jnevious  year,  except  as  to  the  number  of  seals 
Louis  Culler, p.S2l.     seen,  which  was  much  smaller.    There  was  a  per- 
ceptible decrease  in  tlie  nuniber  of  seals  seen  by 
me  in  the  year  1889  as  compared  with  the  year  1888. 

Hunters  talk  about  the  seals  increasing  from  year  to  year,  but  I  know 
they  are  decreasinjr,  iind  if  they  keep  on  killiiifj 

Al/redDaydean, p.  323.  them  the  way  they  do  now  there  will  not  be  any 
left  in  a  few  years. 

A  few  years  ago  seals  were  very  plentiful  in  the  Straits  of  San  Juan 
de  Fuca.     It  is  not  now  so.     They  are  so  scarce  in 

Frank  Davit,p.  383.  the  straits  that  we  do  not  huut  for  them  there  any 
more.    *    •    • 

Onetime,  when  hunting  along  the  coast  with  a  spear,  our  canoe  took 
100  seals  in  five  days,  but  we  can  not  catc-h  as  many  now.  Tliey  are 
very  shy  and  wild,  so  that  if  we  get  two  or  three  now  in  five  days  we 
would  be  doing  very  well.  I  have  caught  only  eight  seals  this  year. 
Before  the  white  man  came  here  to  hunt  seals  with  the  shotgun  and 
rifle,  five  or  six  years  ago,  they  were  not  so  wild  as  they  are  now,  and 
by  this  time  in  a  year  I  would  have  had  a  hundred  or  more  seals. 

Years  ago,  in  the  winter  time,  seals  were  plenty  in  the  Straits  of 

San  Juan  de  Fuca,  and  I  have  hunted  and  licli>ed 

Jeff  Davis,  f.  ZSi.  to  catch  tliem  up  the  straits  as  far  a  Pysht,  which 

is  about  37  miles  from  Cape  Flattery.     Of  later 

years  they  have  quit  coming  in  the  stiaits  and  we  do  not  hunt  for  them 

there  any  more. 

Since  the  seal  hunting  began  to  be  indnstrionsly  pnrsued  about  the 

years  1884-'85,   and  the  transfer    of  AmericiUi 

Jas.H.  Douglass, p.  38i.  schooners  to  the  British  flag  at  Victoria,  British 

Columbia,  took  jilace  to  avoid  seizure,  I  have  been 

made  acquainted,  both  from  observation  and  conversation  with  sealers, 

of  the  fact  of  the  growing  scarcity  of  seals. 

The  Indians  report  to  me  that  the  seal  are  very  nmch  scarcer  than 
they  were  in  former  years,  and  I  know  that  they 

Wm.  Dumcan,  p.  279.  don't  bring  in  as  many  skins  as  they  did  in  former 
years,  although  skins  are  bringing  a  much  better 
price  than  they  used  to. 

From  the  reports  of  the  oflRcers  to  me  I  learned  that  the  seals  were 
much  scarcer  in  1891  than  they  were  in  1888,  when 
Geo  Fogel,p.i2i.        I  first  sent  them  out. 

I  have  gone  out  of  the  business  because  it  became  so  unprofitable  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  seals. 

•  •••••• 

A  few  years  ago  you  could  go  off  shore  about  50  miles  from  San 
Francisco  and  you  would  come  across  thousands  of  seals  leisurely  go- 
ing nortii,  while  now  we  see  but  very  few.  I  fitted  out  the  schooner 
Vygnct  iu  1871,  which  was  one  of  the  first  sealers  to  go  to  the  Bering 
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Sea,  and  we  had  no  trouble  iu  getting  seals  at  that  time,  for  they  were 
very  plentiful  and  gentle,  and  would  stand  up  and  look  at  the  hunters 
until  they  shot  them.  You  can  not  do  that  now.  Seals  have  been  grow- 
ing very  scarce  within  the  last  tew  years,  and  it  does  not  pay  to  lit  out 
sealing  schooners. 

I  don't  know  what  to  think  about  the  schooners,    chief  Frank,  p.  280. 
There  isone  thing  certain,  seals  are  getting  scarce. 

There  were  not  as  many  seals  last  year  as  there    ^     „  .__ 

were  the  first  years  I  went.  ^"'-  ^''^^' P-  *^- 

There  has  been  a  great  decrease  in  the  number  of  seals  to  be  seen  in 
the  North   Pacific  and  Bering  Sea  since  I  first 
went  out  to  hunt  them.  Thos.  Gibson,  p.  432. 

To  my  knowledge,  and  from  conversation  with  others,  I  can  state 
positively  that  seals  have  decreased  rapidly  in 

numbers  off  the  Pacific  coa»t  iu  tlie  last  five  or  six    e.  M.  GreenUaf,  p.  325.  , 
years.  A  schooner  used  to  secure  from  700  to  1,400 
skins  for  a  8i)ring  catch,  whereas  now,  with  all  theimiiroved  appliances 
of  arms  and  vessels,  the  largest  catch  is  less  than  500. 

Q.  Have  yon  noticed  any  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  animals  in  the 
last  few  years! — A.  As  I  have  not  hunted  on  this  qj^^^  a.  Ragman  ». 
coast  for  several  years  I  am  unable  to  say.    When  435.  ' 

I  was  there  I  saw  no  difierence. 

Seals  were  not  as  plentiful  along  the  coast  this     Jaa.  Barriaon,  p.  327. 
year  aa  they  were  in  1891. 

It  is  reported  to  me  by  Indians  who  hunt  fur-seal  that  they  are  be- 
coming very  scarce.  They  have  noticed  decrease  j^^  Hartlimuk,  p.  239. 
in  the  last  four  years. 

Fur-seal  are  getting  very  scarce  along  this  coast  and  Indian  fur-seal 
hunters  have  great  trouble  in  getting  any  now, 
while  in  former  years  they  got  plenty.  Sam  Hayikahtia,p.  239. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  any  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  animals  in  the 
last  few  years!    In  other  words,  do  you  find  them 
as  plenty  now  in  the  last  year  or  two  as  you  used      a.  Harm>en,p.  442. 
to! — A.  Of  course  not.  They  are  not  so  plentiful, 
that  is  sure.     In  1880  we  got  2,100  seals.     Now  you  couldn't  get  300  in 
the  same  time. 

I  have  noticed  a  decrease  in  number  of  seals  from  year  to  year  in  the 
waters  of  the  Bering  Sea  since  about  1880,  and  for 
the  last  three  years  the  decrease  has  been  very     j.  m.  Hayt,  p.  26. 
rapid.     Up  to  abftut  1884  the  Bering  Sea  around 
the  Pribilof  Islands,  and  between  said  islands  and  the  passes,  was 
swarming  with  seals  during  tlie  breeding  season,  but  for  tiie  last  few 
years  the  decrease  in  numbers  has  been  so  marked  that  I  could  not  fail 
to  notice  it. 
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Q.  Has  there  been  any  decrease  iii  the  quantity  of  seals  as  compared 
to  previous  years! — A.  I  think  tliere  has  Iwen  a 

JFm.  Benton,  p.  484.  decrease  of  seals  as  compared  to  jirevious  years  of 
about  25  per  cent  or  more. 

Q,  Has  there  been  any  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  seals,  as  com- 

.„,        ,a^  paredtopreviousyears?— A.  Well,  for  the  length 

^And,eu>  J.  Hoffman,  p.  ^^  ^-^^^  ^,,^^  j  j^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^.^  .^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

difference. 

GustaveTtaacson, p. iiO.      Q.  Have  you  noticed  any  decrease  in  the  quan- 
tity of  seals  in  the  last  few  years! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
a  great  decrease. 

Seals  are  diminishing  along  the  coast,  and  unless  pelagic  sealing  is 
Victor   Jackobaon,    p.  stopped  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  seal  will  become 
328.  exterminated. 

^     Q.  Have  you  noticed  any  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  animals  in  the 
last  few  years! — A.  I  have  found  a  decrease.     I 
Frank  Johmon,  p.  441.   have  not  been  doing  much  sealing  in  the  last  three 
or  four  years.    I  have  been  otter  hunting,  princi- 
pally. 

Jack  Johnson,  p.  282.  Seal  are  not  nearly  as  plentiful  on  the  coast  as 
in  former  times. 

About  six  years  ago  I  noticed  tlie  seal  herd  began  to  decrease,  and 
they   are  getting   less  each  year  ever  since  the 

Selwiah  Johnson,p.  388.  white  hunter  came  about  here  and  commenced 
killing  them  with  guns.    *    •    • 

They  are  very  scarce  now,  and  very  wild  and  difficult  to  catch. 

The  seals  were  not  near  as  plentiful  along  the  coast  aiid  liering  Sea 

in  1801  as  they  were  in  1890.    They  wanted  me  to 

Jas.  Kean.p.  448.  ship  this  year  on  a  sixth  lay — that  is,  every  sixth 

skin  was  to  be  mine — but  I  thought  the  seals  were 

so  scarce  it  would  not  pay  mevto  go.     It  is  the  common  conversation 

among  us  hunters  that  tlie  seals  are  getting  so  scarce  it  does  not  pay 

for  us  to  go  and  hunt  them  unless  they  will  give  us  a  better  price  per 

skin,  and  a  great  many  of  the  old  liunters  would  not  go  out  this  year 

on  that  account. 

In  1888  I  made  a  fishing  voyage  to  the  Bering  Sea,  and  while  in  there 

heard  the  caijtaiii  and  officers  discussing  about 

Jameg  Kennedy,  p.  ii9.  the  decrease  of  seals  on  the  islands  and  in  the 

water.    I  heard  it  discussed  on  our  return  at  the 

different  ports  we  put  in  at,  and  also  in  Victoria  ou  our  arrival,  and  all 

said  the  seals  were  decreasing. 

I  have  often  conversed  with  many  other  persons  who,  like  myself, 
were  engaged  in  scaling,  and  tliey  agreed  with 
Jamee  Kieman,  p.  ioi.   nie  in  tiie  statements  herein  made  as  to  the  de- 
struction and  disap|>earance  of  the  seals  in  the 
northern  waters.     My  view  of  the  matter  could,  I  have  no  doubt,  be 
corroborated  by  hundreds  of  persons  experienced  in  sealing,  if  they  be 
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found.    At  this  season  of  the  year,  however,  they  are  absent  from  the 
coast  hunting  and  fishing  on  the  ocean. 

Seal  are  getting  very  scarce  on  the  coast  the  last  three  or  four  years. 
•      •      *     Indian  hunters  can  not  get  any  more 
in  canoes,  on  account  of  the  few  seals  that  are  left     Kinkooga,  p.  240. 
are  so  far  from  the  land. 

At  every  village  (and  we  stopped  at  over  nine  on  Vancouver  Island) 
I  interrogated  the  Indiansto  thebestof  my  ability,  ■    „   tr-      rr  »i 

and  they   all  agreed  there  were  very  fesv  seals      §2."""       ^*"''-^""' 
now  compared  with  the  great  numbers  wliich  were 
found  formerly,  and  that  this  decrease  began  five  or  six  seasons  ago. 

When  I  first  begau  to  hunt  seals  the  females  jas.  Kionacket,p.283. 
were  plenty,  but  now  they  are  not  so  plenty. 

They  were  formerly  much  more  plentiful  than  of  late  years.    In  the 
early  part  of  the  season  the  males  are  most  num- 
erous, a  few  females  being  taken  toward  its  close,  Frank  Korth,p.  235. 
in  the  latter  part  of  May. 

It  is  harder  to  find  the  pups  now  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.    There 
does  not  seem  to  be  so  many  of  them  as  there  used     ivan  Krukoff,  p.  209. 
to  be. 

Seals  first  appear  in  Prince  William  Sound  about  the  1st  of  May,  and 
were  formerly  quite  plentiful,  while  now  they  are      oiaf  Kvam,  p.  236. 
becoming  constantly  scarcer. 

I  often  converse  with  the  masters  of  the  vessels  relative  to  the  fur- 
seal,  and  they  tell  me  that  they  are  scarcer  each 
year,  and  that  it  is  much  harder  to  make  a  voyage   ./as.  Laflin.  p.  451. 
than  it  used  to  be.    *     »    • 

From  my  experience  in  dealing  with  the  people  interested  in  sealing, 
and  from  my  own  personal  observation,  I  know  the  seals  are  decreas- 
ing very  fast  in  Bering  Sea. 

Deponent  ftirther  says  that  by  reason  of  his  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness he  knows  that  the  nnniber  of  seals  has  greatly    „  , .  ^ 
diminished  within  the  last  five  years.                         ^'^"""'  ^'"'"''  P'  ^^*- 

I  have  noticed  in  examining  the  skins  of  the  northwest  or  "  Victoria 
catch"  during  the  last  two  years  that  they  aver- 
age much  smaller  in  size  than  they  formerly  did.    laaacLiebes,  p.  453. 
The  large  breeding  cows,  of  which  this  catch  used 
to  contain  a  considerable  percentage,  are  now  almost  entirely  absent, 
showing  conclusively  that  the  old  stock  has  been  exterminated,  and 
the  supply  upon  which  they  are  now  drawing  is  comprised  of  younger 
animals. 

From  what  I  learned  when  fishing  in  the  Bering    Caleb  Undahl,  p.  456. 
Sea  there  are  not  nearly  as  many  seals  there  as 
there  were  ten  years  ago. 
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I  think  I  noticed  fewer  seals  tliat  year  than  I  did  in  1 889.    Seals 

along  the  coast  are  not  near  as  plentithl  ti<»w  as 

Thos.  Lowe,  p.  371.        they  were  when  I  first  bejjan  to  hnnt  them.     I 

used  to  catch  9  or  10  seals  in  one  day ;  but  they 

are  so  shy,  and  so  scarce  now,  that  a  canoe  does  not  get  that  many  in 

a  mouth. 

Have  noticed   a  decrease  in  seal   along  the  coast,  and  it  is  the 
general  opinion  that  they  are  decreasing  very 
J.  D.  McDonald,  p.  266.     fast. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  any  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  seals  in  the  last 
few  yearsover  what  it  was  a  few  years  formerly! — 
Alexander  McLean,  p.  j^    I  have  noticed  a  decrease  since  I  have  been  in 
thebusiness;  I  have  made  a  catch  from  3,500,  com- 
ing down  to  1,5"0,  a  little  less  than  one-half. 
Q.  You  do  not  consider  there  are  nearly  as  many  seals  now  as  there 
used  to  be  in  the  water! — A.  No,  sir;  not  now.     I  have  been  in  the 
business  for  ten  years,  and  1  think  in  another  ten  years  there  will  be  a 
great  deal  less. 

The  seals  were  not  nearly  as  plentiful  in  1891  as 
Thoa.  Madden,  p.  i6S.     they  were  in  1888.    I  think  they  are  decreasing 
rapidly. 

There  are  not  near  as  many  hunters  hunting  seal  as  there  used  to  be, 
for  the  seal  are  decreasing  very  fast.     I  know,  be-    pred'k  Mason  p.  284. 
cause  I  am  hunting  seal  all  the  time. 

The  hunters  say  the  seals  are  getting  scarcer 
Wm.  Mason,  p.  466.       all  the  time,  and  that  it  does  not  pay  to  go  unless 
they  get  more  for  a  skin. 

Thorwal  Mathasan,  p.      I  think  the  seals  are  not  so  plentiful  on  the 
^^^-  coast  as  last  year.    •     •     • 

Seals  did  not  seem  to  be  near  as  plentiful  as  last  year. 

They  were  formerly  found  in  this  region  in  groat  numbers,  but  of 

late  year^  thej'  have  been  constantly  diniijiishing, 

^etry  Monxn  et  al.,  p.  ^^.j,,^  ^^  ^j,g  number  of  sealing  vessels  engaged 

in  killing  them. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  any  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  animals  in  the 
last  few  years! — A.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what 
Frank  Moreau,  p.  468.    there  is  a  decrease. 

Jno.  Morris,  p.  340.  Seals  are  scarcer  now  than  in  former  years. 

When  I  was  in  the  sea  in  1887  seals  were  very  plentiful  there,  but  in 
1889  there  were  not  so  many,  and  in  1891  there 
Moses,  p.  310.  ^erg  tewer  still. 

When  I  was  a  small  boy  fur-seal  used  to  come  into  Clarence  Straits, 
but  it  has  been  a  good  many  years  now  since  any 
Smith  Natch,  p.  298.       fur-seal  have  been  seen  there. 
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Tliere  have  only  been  two  seal  killed  by  the  four  canoes  hunting 
off  Cape  Muzon  this  season,  which  shows  plainly 
enough  that  the  seal  are  most  all  gone.  ^«»  Nathlan,p.  287. 

Fur  seal  are  not  as  plentiful  on  the  coast  as  they  used  to  be.    The 
Indians  kill  but  very  few  now.     In  former  years 
they  used  to  get  many  of  them,  but  the  last  few     Nechantake, p.  2il. 
years  they  have  become  very  scarce  and  the  In- 
dian hunters  take  very  few. 

I  believe  there  has  been  a  great  decrease  in  the  number  of  the  fur-seals 
frequenting  the  Pribilof  Islands.  Years  ago  I 
used  to  see  a  great  number  of  them  in  Bering  Sea  Arthur  Newman,  p.  211. 
while  making  passage  between  Unala.ska  and  the 
Pribilof  Islands  during  the  breeding  season,  but  now  only  a  few  are 
seen,  and  these  are  observed  much  nearer  to  the  islands  than  was  for- 
merly the  case. 

Seals  were  not  so  thick  in  the  sea  that  year  as  they  were  about  four 
years  jtrevious  to  that  time.     Seals  are  likewise 
rapidly  decreasing  all  along  the  coast.  08ly,p.  391. 

Seals  were  much  less  in  numbers  ofiF  the  coast  in  1890  than  they  were 
about  18ii5.    They  have  either  been  destroyed  or 
driven  off.    We  had  no  trouble  in  making  a  sea-      William  Parker,p.3U. 
son  on  the  coast,  weather  permitting,  of  from  700 
to  1,300,  and  now  500  is  a  good  catch. 

Seals  are  very  much  more  scarce  than  they  were  when  I  began  to 
seal  in  schooners.     I  never  see  any  more  big  herds 
like  I  used  to,  and  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  get      fVilion  Parker, p.  392. 
to  them  now  than  in  former  years.    They  have  got 
wild  and  sliy,  because  they  have  been  hunted  too  much  with  guns. 

I  used  to  hunt  for  seals  in  the  Straits  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca,  but  of 
late  years  have  not  done  so  because  the  seals  do  not  come  into  the 
straits  any  more. 

There  are  not  as  many  seal-skins  offered  for  sale  now  as  in  former 
years,  and  last  year  our  people  caught  less  than  chestoqua  Petcmun,  p. 
one  eighth  of  what  they  used  to  prior  to  1886.        393. 

Do  not  think  there  are  now  as  many  fur-seals     EUah  Prokopie/,p.  2ifi 
as  there  were  thirty  years  ago,  but  do  not  know 
the  cause  of  the  decrease. 

During  past  four  years  have  not  noticed  much      W.RoherU,p.2i2. 
change  in  number  of  seal. 

I  do  know  that  where  Indians  formerly  went  out      Abel  Ryan,  p.  299. 
and  brought  back  fifteen  seals  tliey  scarcely  bring 
back  one  now. 

I  noticted  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  seals  off      Wm.  Short,  p.  348. 
Cape   Flattery  when  there  in  1891,  as  compaied 
with  tiie  otiier  season. 
19  B  8 
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Showooioh,p.  243.  I  haven't  killed  any  seal  lately,  as  they  are  get- 

ting very  scarce. 

In  former  years  I  found  great  numbers  of  fur-seals,  but  within  the 

last  few  years  I  have  observed  that  they  have 

Alexander Shyha,p.226.  greatly  diminished  in  numbers,  so  that  now  I  do 

not  find  any  off  Cape  Elizabeth  and  the  axljacent 

region,  where  formerly  they  abounded. 

Skeenong,  p.  2ii.  Have  heard  all  the  Indians  with  whom  I  have 

come  in  contact  say  that  the  fur  seal  are  becom- 
ing very  scarce  of  late  years. 

All  the  hunters  went  out  hunting  this  season,  and  returned  home 
discouraged,  only  catching  two  fiu-seals.     The 
Geo.  SkMka,p.  290.      fuf.seaJ,  like  the  sea-otter,  are  all  gone. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  fur  seal  life  has  considerably 

diminished  within  the  past  few  years,  which  fact 

Jno.  W.  Smith, p.  233.     I  attribute  to  the  large  number  of  vessels  which 

have  been  engaged  in  pelagic  seal  hunting  of  late 

years. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  seals  as  compared 
Gustave   Sundvall,  p.  to  previous  years  I— A.  Tlieie  has  been  a  decrease. 
481.  From  the  time  I  started  sealing  I  guess  there  has 

been  a  decrease  ot  25  per  cent. 

Adolph  W.  Tkompton,    They  were  not  nearly  as  plentiful  that  season 
p.  486.  as  they  were  in  1890. 

Charlie  Tlaksatan,  p.    When  spear  was  used  seal  were  very  plentiful; 
^-  since  shotgun  is  used  they    are    becoming  very 

scarce. 

John  C.Tolman,  p.  222.    Sealers  report  that  seals  are  not  as  plentiful  as 
in  former  years. 

From  my  personal  observation  I  know  there  has  been  a  very  great 
decrease  within  the  past  four  or  five  years  in  the 

chai.T.  Wagner, p.  2i2.  number  of  seals  found  in  the  North  Pacific  and 
and  Bering  Seas. 

Budolph  Walton,  p.  272.  Seal  are  decreasing  on  the  coast.  Have  noticed 
they  have  decreased  rapidly  the  last  two  years. 

Five  years  ago  it  was  a  common  occurrence  to  sail  past  large  numbers 

of  fur-seals;  many  times  we  found  them  asleeji  on 

M.L.  Washburn, p.  iSS.  the  water,  and  they  were  not  easily  frightened  at 

the  presence  of  a  vessel,  but  for  the  last  two  years 

the  seals  have  been  more  scattering,  fewer  in  numbers,  and  much  more 

shy. 

In  my  journeys  in  these  waters  I  have  noticed  that  seals  are  much 
less  plentiful  than  when  I  first  went  there  five 

U.  L.  T(MA6»ni,  j>.  489.years  ago,  and  that  the  decrease  has  been  very 
marked  in  tlie  last  two  years. 
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Within  the  last  five  or  six  years  the  seals  are    Watkins,  p.  395 
becoming  fewer  and  fewer,  and  are  wild  and  shy 
and  very  hard  to  catch. 

Last  year  there  were  fewer  than  ever  before.    This  season  the  natives 
caupht  about  one-half  as  many  as  last.     In  his 
opinion  the  seals  will  soon  be  exterminated,  and    Weokenunesoh,  p.  272. 
in  three  years  there  will  be  no  more  sealing. 

Until  about  eight  years  ago  I  used  to  catch  seals  in  the  Straits  of 
San  Juan  de  Fuca,  but  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years  they  have  been  so  scarce  in  the  straits  that      JVispoo,  p.  396. 
we  do  not  try  to  hunt  them  any  more. 

Seal  have  become  very  scarce  around  Prince  of     Billy  Teltachy,p.302. 
Wales  Island  since  the  white  men  began  hunting 
them  in  schooners. 


The  Indians  are  obliged  to  go  a  long  way  now  for  seal.  I  have  been 
out  three  times  this  year  and  have  only  killed  one  seal,  and  only  saw 
two  or  three  this  season. 

Seals  are  much  scarcer  now  than  they  used  to  be  six  or  eight  years 
ago.    They  used  to  go  ten  or  fifteen  in  a  bunch, 
but  now  we  seldom  see  more  than  two  or  three      Thoi.  Zolmks, p.  39S. 
together. 

CAUSE. 

LACK  OF  MALE  LIFE  NOT  THE  CAUSE. 

Page  172  of  The  Case. 

The  abundance  of  male  life  for  service  upon  the  rookeries  was  evi- 
denced by  the  number  of  young  bulls  which  con- 
tinually sought    lodgment    upon    the  breeding     J.  Stanley  Brown,  p.  H. 
grounds. 

It  is  highly  improbable  that  the  rookeries  have  ever  sustained  any 
injury  from  insufficient  service  on  the  part  of  the  males,  for  any  mule 
tliat  did  not  poss«'ss  sufficient  vitality  for  sustained  potency  would  in- 
evitably be  deprived  of  his  harem  by  either  his  neighbor  or  some  lusty 
young  aspirant,  and  this  dispo.s.session  would  be  rendered  the  more  cer- 
tain by  the  disloyalty  of  his  consorts. 

The  seal  being  polygamous  in  habit,  each  male  being  able  to  pro- 
vide for  a  liarem  averaging  twenty  or  thirty  mem- 
bers, and  the  proportion  of  male  to  female  born     J.  Stanley  Brown,  p.  is. 
being  ecjual,  there  must  inevitably  be  left  a  reserve 

of  young  immature  males,  the  death  of  a  certain  proportion  of  which 
could  not  in  any  way  affect  the  annual  supply  coming  from  tlie  breed- 
ing groinids.  Tiiese  conditions  existing,  the  Governnicnt  lias  pei  mit- 
ted  the  taking,  with  three  exceptions,  uj)  to  181)0,  ot  a  quota  of  about 
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100,000  of  tliese  yoniig  male  stjals  annually.  Wlien  the  abundance  of 
seal  life,  as  evidenced  by  tlie  areas  foiinerly  occupietl  by  seals,  is  con- 
sidered I  do  not  believe  that  this  could  iR-count  for  or  play  any  appre- 
ciable part  in  the  diminution  of  the  herd.     *     *     * 

From  my  knowledge  of  the  vitality  of  seals  I  do  not  believe  any 
injury  ever  occurred  to  the  reproductive  jiowers  of  the  male  seals  from 
redriving  that  would  retard  the  increase  of  the  herd,  and  that  the  driv- 
ng  of  1890  necessary  to  secure  about  22,000  skins  (!Ould  not  have  caused 
lor  played  any  important  part  in  the  decrease  that  was  apparent  on 
every  hand  last  year. 

The  whole  time  I  was  there  there  was  an  ample  supply  of  full  grown 
vigorous  males  suflBcient  for  serving  all  the  females 

ChoB.  Bryant, p.  7.  on  the  islands,  and  every  year  a  surplus  of  vigor- 
ous bulls  could  always  be  found  about  the  rook- 
eries awaiting  an  opportunity  to  usurp  the  place  of  some  old  or  wounded 
bull,  unable  longer  to  maintain  his  place  on  the  breeding  grounds.  I 
should  except  from  this  general  statement  the  seasons  of  1873  and  to 
1875,  when  the  destruction  of  young  males  in  1868,  and  the  error  made 
by  the  company  under  their  misapprehension  as  to  the  character  of 
skins  ti)  be  taken  for  market,  perceptibly  affected  the  males  on  the 
breeding  grounds.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  fertilizing  of  the  females 
was  thereby  affected,  and  this  gap  was  filled  up,  and  from  this  time  on 
there  was  at  all  times  not  only  a  sufliciency  but  a  surplus  of  male  life 
for  breeding  purposes. 

Plei.  ty  of  bulls  all  the  time  on  the  rookeries,  and  plenty  bulls  have 
no  cows.  I  never  seen  a  three-year  old  cow  without 
Earp  Butenn,p.  103.     ^  ^^p  j^^  j^j^ .  ^^^^^  two-year-olds  have  no  pups. 

I  never  noticed  any  disproportion  of  the  sexes  that  would  lead  me  to 
suspect  that  the  "  bull "  seals  were  too  few,  nor  more 
H.  N.  Clark,  p.  159.      than  an  occasional  barren  "  cow."    These  latter 
were  so  few  as  to  excite  no  remark;  but  if  any 
such  disproportion  did,  in  fact,  exist  in  1888  and  1889  it  was  the  fault 
of  those  who  killed  them  at  sea,  because  it  never  occurred  at  all  until 
the  marine  hunters  became  numerous  and  aggressive.     I  mention  this 
matter  here  because,  since  I  left  the  island,  I  have  heard  it  asserted 
that  the  mismanagement  there  caused  the  decrease  of  seal  life.    The 
management  there  was  just  such  as  I  would  follow  if  all  the  seals  be- 
longed to  me. 

I  never  saw  any  impotent  bulls  on  the  rookeries,  and  do  not  believe 
there  ever  was  any,  unless  it  was  the  result  of 
C.  L.  Fmeler,p.  25.       age;  nor  do  I  believe  that  young  male  seals  were 
ever  rendered  impotent  by  driving.    There  has  al- 
ways been  a  plenty  of  bulls  on  the  rookeries  for  breeding  purposes  ever 
since  I  have  been  on  the  islands. 

I  never  knew  of  a  time  when  there  were  not  plenty  of  bulls  for  all 

tiie  cows,  and  I  never  saw  a  cow  seal — except  a 

John  Fratu,  p.  109.       two-year-old — without  a  puj)  by  her  side  in  the 

proper  season.    I  never  heard  tell  of  an  impotent 

bull  seal,  nor  do  I  believe  there  is  such  a  thing,  excepting  the  very  old 
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and  feeble,  or  badly  wounded  ones.  I  liave  seen  hundreds  of  idle  vig- 
orous bulls  upon  the  rookeries,  and  there  were  no  cows  for  them,  i 
saw  many  such  bulls  last  year. 

During  these  years  there  was  always  a  sufficiency  of  vigorous  male 
life  to  serve  all  the  female  seals  which  came  to 
the  islands,  and  certainly  during  this  period  seal     S-  N.  GUdden,p.  109. 
life  was  not  aflected  by  any  deficiency  of  males. 

The  orders  of  the  "  boss  "  of  the  gang,  in  which  I  worked  in  1888  and 
1889,  under  the  management  of  the  Alaska  Com- 
mercial Company,  were  not  to  kill  the  flve-year  old     -^lex.  Hanaaon,  p.  116. 
bulls,  because  they  were,  he  said,  needed  on  the 
rookeries. 

We  noticed  idle  vigorous  bulls  on  the  breeding  rookeries,  because  ot 
the  scarcity  of  cows,  and  I  have  noticed  that  the 
cows  have  decreased  steadily  every  year  smce     ^ggei  Kuthen,  p.  128. 
1886,  but  more  particularly  so  in  1888, 1889,  1890, 
and  1891. 

And  I  am  satisfied  a  sufficient  number  of  males      jf  i  p  t 
was  always  reserved  for  future  breeding  purposes.  '"     "    ""  >P-38. 

That  during  the  twenty  years  I  was  upon  said  Pribilof  Islands,  as 
general  agent  of  said  Alaska  Commercial  Com- 
pany there  were  reserved  upon    the    breeding     H.H.Mclniyre,p.45. 
rookeries  upon   said  islands  sufficient  vigorous 
bulls  to  serve  the  number  of  females  upon  said  rookeries;  that  while  I 
was  located  upon  said  islands  there  was  at  all  times  a  greater  number 
of  adult  male  seals  than  was  necessary  to  fertilize  the  females  who 
haulexi  upon  said  rookeries  and  that  there  was  no  time  when  there 
were  not  vigorous  bulls  on  the  rookeries  who  were  unable  to  obtain  fe- 
male consorts. 

So  well  was  this  necessity  for  reserving  snflficient  mature  male  life 
recognized  that  when  in  1887,  1888,  and  188!)  the  dei)leted  rookeries 
(depleted  from  causes  that  will  be  exjjlained  further  on)  would  not  fur- 
nish the  quota  of  100,000  large  skins,  two  and  three  years  old  male 
seals  were  taken  to  make  up  the  quota  in  preference  to  trenching  ui)on 
this  reserve  of  maturer  male  life. 

The  policy  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  during  the  whole 
period  of  its  lease,  was,  as  might  be  naturally  ex- 
pected, to  obtain  the  best  possible  skins  for  market  S-  B.  Mclntyre,  p.  62. 
and  at  the  siime  time  preserve  the  rookeriesagainst 
injury,  for  it  was  not  only  in  tiieir  interests  to  be  able  to  secuie  every 
year,  until  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  the  full  quota  allowed  by  law, 
but  they  confidently  expected,  by  reason  of  their  good  management  of 
the  business,  and  faitliful  fulfillment  of  every  obligation  to  the  Govern- 
ment, to  obtain  the  franchise  for  a  second  term.  I  was,  therefore, 
always  alert  t<j  see  that  the  due  proportion  of  breeding  males  of  serv- 
iceable age  was  allowed  to  return  to  the  rookeries.  This  was  a  com- 
paratively easy  tsisk  piior  to  1882,  but  became  from  year  to  year  more 
difficult  as  the  seals  decreased.  No  very  explicit  orders  were  given  to 
the  "bosses"  upon  this  point  until  1888,  because  the  bulls  seemed  to 
be  i)lentifnl  enough,  and  because  it  was  easier  to  kill  and  skin  a  small 
seal  than  a  large  one,  and  the  natives  were  inclined  for  this  reason  to 
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allow  the  large  ones  to  escape;  but  in  1888  and  1889  there  was  such  a 
marked  scarcity  of  breeding  males  upon  the  rookeries  that  I  gave  strict 
orders  to  spare  all  five-year-old  bulls  and  confine  the  killing  to  smaller 
animals. 

I  have  never  known  or  heard  tell  of  a  time  when  there  was  not  bulls 

enough  and  to  spare  on  the  breeding  rookeries.     I 

Anton  Meloredoff,p.li2.  never  saw  a  cow  of  3  years  old  or  over  in  August 

without  a  pup  by  her  side.    The  only  cows  on  a 

breeding  rookery  without  pups  are  the  virgin  cows  who  have  come 

there  for  the  first  time.    I  never  went  onto  a  rookery  in  the  breeding 

season  when  I  could  not  have  counted  plenty  of  idle  vigorous  bulls 

who  had  no  cows. 

Talk  of  epidemics  among  seals  and  of  impotent  bulls  on  the  rook- 
eries, but  those  who  have  spent  a  lifetime  on  the  seal  islands,  and  whose 
business  and  duty  it  has  been  to  guard  and  observe  them,  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  existence  of  either.  An  imijintaut  bull  dare  not  attempt  to 
go  on  a  rookery,  even  had  he  a  desire  to  do  so.  Excepting  the  ex- 
tremely old  and  feeble,  I  have  never  seen  a  bull  that  was  impotent. 

Nor  is  there  any  shadow  of  fact  for  the  idle  statement  made  from  time 

„.         ,r ,     J        ue  to  time  about  a  dearth  of  bulls  on  the  rookeries 
Simeon  Meloindov,  p.  lio.  „.  ,      ,  ,     ,, 

or  of  imiwtent  bulls. 

I  have  talked  to  the  old  men  of  our  people,  men  who  can  remember 
back  over  fifty  years,  and  not  one  of  them  knows  of  a  time  when  there 
was  not  plenty  of  bulls,  and  more  than  enough  on  the  breeding  rook- 
eries, and  no  one  here  ever  heard  of  an  impotent  bull.  *  •  *  It 
has  been  said  that  cows  are  barren  sometimes  because  of  the  dearth 
of  bulls,  but  such  is  not  the  case  at  all,  for  the  only  cows  on  the  breed- 
ing rookeries  in  July  or  August  without  pups  arethe  two-year-olds  (vir- 
gins), which  have  come  on  the  rookeries  for  the  first  time. 

Despite  the  lowering  of  the  standard  weight  of  skins,  care  was  taken 

annually  on  St.  George  that  the  residue  of  avail- 

T. F.Morgan, p. 63.        able  male  breeders  was  sufticient  for  the  needs  of 

the  rookeries,  and  instructions  to  that  ettect  were 

given  to  the  assistants  by  the  superintendent  of  the  Alaska  Commert-ial 

Company.    In  this  we  were  aided  by  the  inaccessible  character  of  some 

of  the  hauling  grounds. 

During  these  years  there  were  always  a  sufficiency  of  male  seals  for 

breeding  purposes,  and  in  every  year  I  saw  great 

I.  H.  Moulton,p.  71.        numbers  of  idle,  vigorous  bulls  about  and  back  of 

the  breeding  grounds,  which  were  unable  to  obtain 

females. 

During  my  observations  in  1890,  I  was  led  to  believe  that  the  de- 
crease was  partly  due  to  the  lack  of  bulls  on  the 
Jog.  Murray,  p.  7i.        breeding  rookeries,  and  1  so  reported  to  Agent 
Goff;  but  after  thoroughly  investigating  tlie  sub- 
ject the  next  year  by  daily  visits  to  the  breeding  grounds  of  the  sev- 
eral rookeries,  where  I  saw  nearly  every  cow  with  a  pup  by  her  side, 
and  hundreds  of  vigorous  bulls  without  any  cows,  I  came  to  tlie  con- 
clusion that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  theory,  and  that  it  was  the  cows 
that  were  scarce  and  steadily  decreasing.    Had  1  had  a  doubt  it  would 
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have  been  d-spelled  when  I  was  informed  that  the  combined  fleets  had 
warned  ninety-one  poacliing  schooners  out  of  Bering  Sea  before  August 
25, 1891,  and  that  each  of  the  schooners  had  seal  skins  on  board,  wliich, 
in  the  aggregate,  numbered  about  30,000,  of  which  90  per  cent  were 
found  to  be  females. 

During  my  stay  on  the  islands  I  have  never  seen  a  time  during  the 
breeding  season  when  there  has  not  been  a  num 
ber  of  large,  vigorous  young  bulls  hanging  about     S.  R.  Nettleton,p.  75. 
the  borders  of  the  rookeries  watching  for  an  op- 
portunity to  get  a  position  of  their  own. 

The  "  dearth  of  bulls  theory  "  has  been  thoroughly  and  impartially 
investigated  without  discovering  a  cow  of  3  years 
old  or  over  on  the  rookeries  without  a  pup  by  her    l.  A.  Noyes,  p.  84. 
side  at  the  iiroper  time,  and  1  am  convinced  that 
the  virgin  females  coming  on  to  the  rookeries  for  the  first  time  are  the 
only  ones  to  be  found  there  without  pups. 

The  investigation  established  the  additional  fact  that  hundreds  of 
vigorous  bulls  were  lying  idle  on  the  rookeries  without  cows,  and  many 
others  had  to  content  themselves  with  only  one  or  two. 

The  theory  of  "impotencyof  the  bull  through  overdriving"  while 
young  was  also  found  to  be  untrue,  and  it  was  shown  that  after  IHJS 
all  long  drives  on  both  islands  had  been  abolished,  and  instead  of 
driving  seals  from  6  to  12  miles,  as  was  done  in  Russian  times,  none 
were  driven  to  exceed  2J  miles. 

It  is  also  a  well  known  fact  that  none  but  the  physically  strong  and 
aggressive  bulls  can  hold  a  position  on  the  rookeries,  and  that  a  weak 
or  an  impotent  animal  has  no  desire  to  go  there. 

A  dearth  of  bulls  on  the  breeding  rookeries  was  a  pet  theory  of  one 
or  two  transient  visitors,  but  it  only  needed  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  condition   of  the    j.  c  Redpath,  p.  151. 
rookeries  tf)  convince  the  mostskeptical  that  there 
were  plenty  of  bulls,  and  to  spare,  and  tliat  hardly  a  cow  could  be 
fouud  on  the  rookeries  without  a  pup  at  her  side. 

For  five  years  I  have  given  this  particular  subject  my  most  earnest 
attention,  and  every  succeeding  year's  experience  has  convinced  me 
that  there  is  not  and  never  was  a  dearth  of  bulls.  The  theory  of  impo- 
tency  of  the  joung  bulls  because  of  overdriving  when  young  is  not 
worthy  of  consideration  by  any  sane  or  honest  man  who  has  ever  seeu 
a  Vjull  seal  on  a  breeding  rookery;  and  as  I  have  already  answered  the 
question  of  overdriving  I  will  only  add  here  that  no  young  bull  ever 
goes  uiKiii  a  breeding  rookery  until  he  is  able  to  fight  his  way  in,  and 
an  iinjMitent  bull  has  no  desire  to  fight,  nor  could  he  win  a  position  on 
the  rookery  were  he  to  attemi)t  it.  The  man  is  not  alive  who  ever  saw 
a  six  or  seven  year  old  bull  seal  impotent. 

There  was  always  in  both  seasons  a  great  suflBciency  of  adult  males 
to  serve  all  the  females  (coming  to  the  island,  and 
I  noticed  each  year  a  great  number  of  idle,  vigor-    B.  F.  Scribner,  p.  89. 
ous  bulls  behind  the  breeding  grounds  who  could 
not  Main  consorts,  and  one  of  these  extra  bulls  always  took  the  place 
of  an  old  male  unable  longer  to  be  of  use  for  breeding  purposes. 

And  that  the  seals  are  not  nearly  so  plentiful  M-  L.  Washburn,  p.  489. 
aji  they  were  five  or  six  years  ago. 
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There  was  never  while  I  have  beeu  upon  the  islands  any  scarcity  of 

vigorous  bulls,  there  always  being  a  sutlicient 

Danl.  Webster,  p.  181.    number  to  fertilize  all  the  cows  coming  t«  tlie 

islands.     It  was  always  borne  in  mind  by  those 

on  the  islands  that  a  sufficient  number  of  males  must  be  preserved  for 

breeding  purposes,  and  this  accounts  partly  for  the  lowering  of  the 

standard  weight  of  skins  i.i  1888.    The  season  of  1891  showed  that  male 

seals  had  certainly  been  in  sufficient  number  the  year  before,  because 

the  pups  on  the  rookeries  were  as  many  as  should  be  for  the  number  of 

cows  landing,  the  ratio  being  the  same  as  in  former  years.    Then,  too, 

there  was  a  surplus  of  vigorous  bulls  in  1891  who  could  obtain  no  cows. 

During  the  season  of  1891  nearly  every  mature  female  coming  upon 
the  rooke   es  gave  birth  to  a  young  seal,  and 

W.H.  WUlianu,  p.  9i.  there  was  great  abundance  of  males  of  sufficient 
age  to  again  go  upon  the  breeding  grounds  that 
year,  as  was  shown  by  the  inability  of  large  numbers  of  them  to  secure 
more  than  one  to  five  cows  each,  while  quite  a  number  could  secure 
none  at  all.  My  investigation  conflims  what  has  been  so  often  said  by 
others  who  have  reported  upon  this  subject,  and  that  is  that  the  Pribi- 
lof  Islands  are  the  great  breeding  grounds  of  the  fur-seals,  and  that 
they  can  be  reared  in  great  numbers  on  said  islands,  and  at  the  same 
time,  under  wise  and  judicious  restrictions,  a  certain  number  of  male 
seals  can  be  killed  from  year  to  year  without  injury  to  the  breeding 
herds,  and  their  skins  disposed  of  for  commercial  purposes,  thereby 
building  up  and  perpetuating  this  great  industry  iudeiinitely,  and  thus 
adding  to  the  wealth,  happiness,  and  comfort  of  the  civilized  world, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  i)elagic  hunting  of  this  animal  is  to 
continue,  and  the  barbarous  practice  of  killing  the  mother  seal  with 
her  unborn  young,  or  when  she  is  rearing  it,  is  to  go  on,  it  will  be  but 
a  very  short  time  before  the  fur-seal  will  practically  become  extinct  and 
this  valuable  industry  will  pass  out  of  existence. 

RAIDS  ON  BOOKEBIES  NOT  THE   CAUSE. 

Page  174  of  The  Case. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  add  that  the  suggestion  has  been  made 
Report  of  American  that  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  seals  is  due  to 
Commissioners,  p.  378  of  piratical  raids  upon  the  islands  themselves  dur- 
The  Case.  jng  the  breeding  season. 

While  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  such  raids  have  occasionally 
occurred  during  the  past,  and  that  some  skins  have  been  obtained  in 
that  way,  the  number  of  these  is  so  trifling  in  comparison  with  the 
annual  pelagic  catch  as  not  to  affect  in  any  way  the  question  under 
consideration.  It  is  also  difficult  for  one  familiar  with  the  rookeries 
and  habits  of  the  seal  to  conceive  of  a  raid  being  made  without  its 
becoming  known  to  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  operations  upon  the 
islands.  The  "  raid  theory,"  therefore,  may  be  dismissed  as  unworthy, 
in  our  judgment,  of  serious  consideration. 

III.  The  statistics  which  I  have  examined,  as  well  as  all  the  inquiries 
made,  show  that  in  the  raids  upon  the  rookeries 
J.  Stanley  Brown, p.  18.  themselves  by  marauders  the  loss  of  seal  life  has 
been  t<io  niiiniportant  to  play  any  part  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  breeding  grounds.    The  inhospitable  shores,  the  expo- 
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sure  of  the  islands  to  surf,  the  unfavorable  cliiniitic  conditions,  as  well 
as  the  presence  of  the  natives  and  white  men,  will  always  jirevent  raida 
upon  the  islands  from  ever  being  frequent  or  effective. 

During  my  stay  upon  St.  George  Island  several  attempts  were  made 
by  poachers  to  get  on  shore  and  steal  the  seal,  but 

they  snccoeded,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  only  on      Harry  N.  Clark,  p.  160. 
three  occasions,  and  in  all  those  three  I  do  not 
think  they  killed  more  than  1,200  or  1,500  seals,  including  pups.     If  any 

others  had  eftected  a  landing  we  should  have  known  it,  for  the  rooker- 
ies were  constantly  watched  and  the  natives  are  very  keen  in  this  mat- 
ter. 

We  tried  to  make  a  raid  on  St.  George,  but  the      Peter  Duffy,  p.  421. 
Corwin  was  after  us  and  we  kept  out  of  its  way. 

During  the  time  I  was  on  St.  George  Island  there  never  was  a  raid 
on  the  rookeries  to  my  knowledge,  and  I  never 
heard  of  any  such  raid  ever  having  taken  place.    ■^<""  '•  ^"'"""e'".  P- 162. 

I  have  known  of  one  or  two  schooners  operating  in  Bering  Sea  as 
early  as  1877  or  1878,  and  they  were  on  the  rook- 
eries occasionally  durhig  tlie  i)ast  ten  years;  but    Jno.  FYaiis,p.  108. 
they  can  not  damage  the  seal  herd  much  by  raid- 
ing the  rookeries,  because  they  can  not  take  many,  even  were  they  per- 
mitted to  land,  which  they  are  not  by  any  means. 

Raids  on  the  rookeries  by  marauders  did  not,  while  I  was  on  the 
island,  amount  to  anything,  and  certainly  seal  life 
tliere  was  not  affected  to  any  extent  by  such  in-    B.  A.  Glidden,p.  ill. 
cursions.     I  only  knew  of  one  raid  ui)on  St.  Paul 
Island  while  I  was  there.     It  was  by  a  Japanese  vessel,  and  they  killed 
about  100  seals,  the  carcasses  of  which  we  found  on  board  when  we 
captured  the  vessel. 

We  sailed  about  January  from  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  and  sailed 
along  tlie  coast  until  the  latter  part  of  June  and 
went  into  Bering  Sea,  and  sealed  as  near  to  St.    Jo».  (}rymea,  p.  iSi. 
George  Island  as  we  could,  and  caught  about  300 
or  4<M)  seals  in  the  sea.    Our  intention  was  to  make  a  raid,  but  were 
driven  away  by  a  revenue  cutter.    We  left  the  sea  about  the  latter  part 
of  July. 

Max.  Heilbronner,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  am 
secretary  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Agency,  and 
as  such  have  in  my  custody  all  record  boiHiu  of  the    Alax  Heilbronner,  p.  29. 
company;  and  among  them  the  daily  records  or 
"log  book"  kept  by  the  agents  of  the  company  on  St.  George  Island 
fr<»m  1873  to  1889,  inclusive,  and  on  St.  Paul  Island  from  187G  to  1889, 
inclusive.     In  these  books  every  occurrence  was  carefully  noted  from 
day  to  day  by  the  agent  in  charge  at  the  time.    They  have  been  ex- 
amined under  my  supervision  and  show  only  the  following  raids  on  St. 
George  Island  during  the  time  covered  by  tlieni,  to  wit: 

October  2:J,  IHUi  [iNKl\. — The  carcasses  of  flft<;en  dead  pup  seals  and 
a  cargo  hook  were  found  on  a  rookery.    It  was  supposed  that  the  crew 
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of  a  schooner  seen  about  tlie  island  a  few  days  previous  landed  in  the 
night. 

October  10,  1884. — Fifteen  seal  carcasses  were  found  on  Zapadnie 
rookery,  A  guard  waa  stationed,  and  the  following  night  the  crew  of 
a  schooner  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  land.  The  boats  were  fired 
on  by  the  guard  and  retreated. 

Juiy  20,  1885. — A  party  landed  under  the  cliffs  in  a  secluded  place 
and  killed  about  five  hundred  adult  female  seals  and  took  the  skins 
away  with  them.  They  killed  about  five  hundred  pups  at  the  same 
time,  leaving  them  unskinned. 

July  22,  1885. — A  party  landed  at  Starrie  Arteel  rookery  and  killed 
and  skinned  120  seals,  tlie  skins  of  which  they  left  in  their  flight,  when 
pursued  by  the  guard.  They  killed  also  about  201)  pups,  which  were 
left  unskinned. 

November  17,  1888. — A  crew  landed  and  killed  some  seals  at  Zapad- 
nie; how  many  is  not  known,  but  at  this  season  of  the  year  the  number 
must  have  been  small,  because  the  seals  have  nearly  all  migrated. 

September  30,  1889. — Eighteen  dead  seals  and  four  clubs  were  found 
on  a  beach  near  a  rookery.  It  is  not  known  whether  any  others  were 
killed. 

An  examination  of  the  St.  Paul  record  does  not  show  any  destruc- 
tive raids  upon  the  island.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  in  July,  1875, 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  record,  the  crew  of  the  schooner  San  Diego 
landed  on  Otter  Island,  a  small  islet  6  miles  from  St.  Panl,  and  killed 
'  and  skinned  1,()()0  seals.  She  was  captured  before  leaving  the  island, 
and  both  the  skins  and  vessel  were  condemned  to  forfeiture  by  the 
United  States  court. 

The  reports  of  the  superintendent  for  the  lessees  show  that  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  company's  agents  on  the  islands  to  frequently  patrol 
the  rookeries  whenever  the  weather  was  such  that  a  landing  could  be 
effected  on  them,  and  to  keep  watchmen  at  points  dirftant  from  the  vil- 
lages, whose  S])ecial  duty  it  was  to  report  every  uiuisual  or  suspicious 
occurrence.  For  this  purpose  the  northeast  point  of  St.  Paul  Island 
was  connected  with  tlie  village  by  telephone  in  1880,  a  distance  of  12 
miles,  and  the  natives  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  instrument.  If  any 
raids  upon  the  islands,  other  than  those  herein  mentioned,  had  oc- 
curred, I  am  sure  they  would  have  been  detected  and  reported  to  this 
office.    No  such  reports  are  on  tile. 

H.  H,  Mclntyre,  having  beenduly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  was 
superintendent  of  the  seal  fisheries  of  Alaska 
H.  B.  Mclntyre,  p.  30.  from  1871  to  1889,  inclusive.  The  records  above 
referred  to  were  kept  under  my  direction  by  my 
assistants  on  the  respective  islands.  I  was  in  frequent  corres])()ndence 
with  these  assistants  when  not  personally  present  and  am  sure  that 
anything  worthy  of  notice  would  have  been  promptly  reported  co  me. 
I  believe  that  these  records  contain  a  true  aicount  of  all  destructive 
raids  upon  the  islands.  If  there  had  been  any  others  I  should  have 
heard  of  them.  Every  unusual  occurrence  at  any  point  about  the 
islands  was  noted  by  the  keen  eyed  natives  and  at  once  i-eported  to  the 
company's  office,  the  matter  was  investigated,  and  a  record  of  it  en- 
tered in  the  daily  journal.  I  am  ccmHdeiit  that  the  only  marauding 
expedition  that  ever  succeeded  in  killing  more  than  a  few  dozen  seals 
each  were  thoseof  1875,  upon  Otter  Island,  and  of  1885  up(ni  St.  (ieorgi- 
Island,  the  details  of  wliich  are  set  forth  by  Mr.  Heilbionner  in  the 
foregoing  alhdavit.     If  there  were  others  of  which  no  record  appears, 
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the  nnmber  of  seals  killed  was  comaratively  very  small  aud  had  no  ap- 
lireciable  effect  upon  seal  life. 

Sometimes  they  try  to  land  on  the  rookeries,  but 
we  drive  them  off  with  guns  and  they  never  get   NicoU  Krukoff,  p.  133. 
many  seals  that  way. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  seals  were  injured  because  a  few  were 
killed  on  the  rookeries,  when  men  from  schooners 
landed  on  the  islands  in  the  niirht  or  wlien  the  fog    Aggie  Kushen,  p.  128. 
was  very  thick,  for  the  numbers  killed  in  that 
way  never  amounted  to  much,  as  it  is  not  often  the  raiders  can  land  on 
a  rookery  and  escape  with  tli<  ir  plunder. 

When  on  a  raid  we  would  watch  for  a  favorable  opportunity  to  make 
a  landing,  and  then  kill  male  and  female  fur-seals 
in<liscriminately.    Probably  for  every  500  market-     /.  m.  Lenard,  p.  217. 
able  skins  secured,  double  that  number  of  pups 
were  destroyed. 

While  I  was  on  the  island  there  were  not  more  than  three  or  four 
raids  on  the  rookeries  to  my  knowledge,  and  I 
think  that  the  destruction  to  seal  life  by  raiding      a.  p.  Loud,  p.  39. 
rookeries  is  a  small  part  of  1  j)er  cent  as  compared      * 
with  the  numbers  taken  by  killing  in  the  water. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  entirely  prevent  poaching  on  the  islands,  al- 
though in  my  judgment  it  has  not  been  of  suffi- 
cient importance  on   the  Commander  Islands  to    juo.  yfalowansky, p.  197. 
have  any  perceptible  influence  in  the  dimiuution 
of  the  herd. 

I  remember  seeing  an  occasional  sealing  schooner  in  Bering  Sea  as 
long  ago  as  1878,  but  it  was  in  1884  they  came  in 
large  numbers.     At  first  it  was  supposed  they  in-      a,  Melomdoff,  p.  143. 
ti'Tided  to  raid  the  rookeiies,  and  we  armed  a  num- 
ber of  men  and  kept  guard  every  night,  and  we  drove  off  any  boats  we 
fcmnd  coming  to  a  rookery.     Sometimes  in  a  dense  fog  or  very  dark 
night  they  landed  and  killed  a  few  hundred  seals,  but  the  numbers 
taken  in  this  manner  are  too  small  to  be  considered. 

One  cau.se  of  de.struction  is  raiding,  which  has  been  done  upon  the 
shores  of  the  islands.    A  half  dozen  such  raids 
are  known  to  me  personally;  but  while  it  is  not      T.F.Morgan,p.^. 
possible  for  me  to  state  with  certainty  the  skins 
actually  secured  by  such  raids,  I  believe  that,  although  such  raiding  is 
detrimental,  its  injurious  effect  as  compared  with  the  disastrous  results 
of  pelagic  sealing  is  insignificant. 

There  were  only,  as  I  recollect,  tour  raids  on  the  islands  while  I  was 
there;  but  little  or  no  damage  was  done,  and  seal 
life  was  not  perceptibly  affected  by  such  maraud-      j.  h.  MoaUon,p.l2. 
ing. 

From  my  personal  knowledge  of  the  nnmber  of  seals  killed  upon  the 
PribiU>f  Islands  by  raids  ui)on  the  rookeries  dur- 
ing  my   residence  there,   and  from  information      S.  R.NeUUton,p.'16. 
gained  through  other  sources,  I  conclude  tliatthe 
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number  of  fur-seals  killed  is  infinitely  8mall  compared  with  the  number 
killed  in  i)elagic  seaHng;  so  small,  in  fact,  as  to  have  no  appreciable 
effect  iipon  seal  life  upon  the  islands. 

I  am  told  that  the  diminution  of  seal  life  has  been  attributed  to  raids 
by  poachers  u])on  the  seal  islands.    Very  few  of 
Gustave  Niebaum,p.l8.  these  have  occurred,  and  the  number  of  skins  ob- 
tained by  the  poacliei  s  has  been  comparatively 
infinitesimally  small.    I  think  the  whole  number  obtained  by  them  in 
this  way  does  not  exceed  3,000  or  4,000  skins.    We  were  accustomed 
always  to  maintain  a  patrol  and  guard  upon  the  rookeries  wlienever 
the  weather  was  such  that  poachers  could  land  upon  them,  and  ujwn 
the  least  suspicious  circumstances  measures  were  taken  to  forestall  any 
attempts  to  steal  the  seals.    The  sea  is  visually  rough  in  the  fall  when 
poachers  try  to  get  in  their  work;  the  shores  are,  at  most  places,  inac- 
cessible from  boats,  and  the  natives  are  vigilant  and  active.     If  marine 
hunting  is  stopped,  they  can  be  safely  trusted  to  defend  the  property 
upon  which  their  very  existence  is  dependent,  as  they  have  done  re- 
peatedly, against  any  single  schooner's  crew. 

There  were  occasional  raids  made  upon  the  islands  [Commander]  by 
poachers  during  our  twenty  years'  lease,  but  they 
Gtt«<aieA't«6(ittTO,p.203.  were  generally  unsuccessful  in  killing  any  consid- 
erable number  of  seals,  and  their  raids  had  no 
appreciable  effect  ipon  the  rookeries. 

During  those  years  the  lawless  occupation  of  toai  coaching  was  in 

its  infancy.    Marauding  vessels,  it  is  true,  ap- 

H.  &.  Otis,  p.  86.  peared  from  time  to  time  in  these  waters,  but  the 

islands  were  so  well  guarded  that  during  my  term 

of  office  there  never  was  a  successful  raid  or  landing  upr-n  either  of  the 

Islands  of  St.  Paul  or  St.  George.    The  only  landing  upon  any  island 

of  the  group  was  made  in  June,  1881,  upon  the  unoccxipied  island  of 

Otter  (not  included  in  the  lease),  as  described  in  my  special  report  to 

the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  dated  July  4,  1881.     On  that  occasion  a 

predatory  schooner  succeeded  in  landing  a  boat's  crew,  who  killed  forty 

or  fifty  seals,  when  they  were  driven  off  by  a  boat  sent  by  me  for  that 

purpose  from  St.  Paul,  about  6  miles  distant. 

Until  1884  sealing  schooners  were  seen  but  very  seldom  near  the 
islands  or  in  Bering  Sea,  and  the  few  seals  taken 
J.  C.  Bedpath,  p.  151.    by  the  hunters  who  raided  the  rookeries  occasion- 
ally are  too  paltry  to  be  seriously  considered,  be- 
cause the  raids  were  so  few,  and  the  facilities  for  taking  many  seals  off 
so  utterly  insignificant. 

There  was  but  one  successfiil  raid  on  the  rookeries  while  I  was  upon 
the  island,  and  but  125  seals  were  killed.     I  do 

T.  F.  Ryan,  p.  175.  not  consider  that  raids  on  the  rookeries  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  decrease  of  the  number  of 
seals. 

While  I  was  on  the  islands  there  were  no  raids 
B.  F.  Sa-ihner,  p.  90.      on  the  rookeries,  and  seal  life  was  never  depleted 
at  that  time  by  such  meaus. 
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There  was  but  one  raid  on  the  rookeries  while  I  was  there,  and  that 
took  place  on  Otter  Island,  about  sixty  skins  be- 
ing taken.    After  that  raid  the  Government  kept      ff-  B.  Taylor,  p.  177. 
a  man  on  Otter  Island  during  the  entire  summer 
to  protect  it  from  marauders.    Eaids  on  the  islands  never  affected  seal 
life  to  any  extent. 

I  do  not  remember  the  precise  date  of  the  first  successful  raid  upon 
the  rookeries  by  sealing  schooners,  but  I  do  know 
that  for  the  past  ten  years  there  have  been  many     i>a^l-  ffebater,  p.  183. 
such  raids  attempted,  and  a  few  of  them  success- 
fully carried  out,  and  that  as  the  number  of  schooners  increased  around 
the  islands,  the  attempted  raids  increased  in  projjortiou,  and  it  has 
been  deemed  necessary  to  keep  armed  guards  near  the  rookeries  to  re- 
pel such  attacks.    Although  a  few  of  the  raids  were  successful,  and  a 
few  hundred  seals  killed  and  carried  oft',  from  time  to  time  durii:  g  the 
past  ten  years,  the  aggregate  of  all  the  seals  thus  destroyed  's  too 
small  to  be  mentioned  when  considering  thecause  of  the  sudden  decline 
of  seal  life  on  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  ROOKERIES  NOT   THE   CAUSE. 
Page  176  of  The  Ca«e. 

Tn  studying  the  causes  of  diminution  of  seal  life  there  were  found  a 
variety  of  actual  and  possible  sources  of  destruc- 
tion which  are  effective  \n  varying  degrees.    For-     ,/.  Stanley  Brown,  p.  17. 
tunately  the  most  imiwruint  of  these  sources  were 
directly  under  my  observation,  and  the  following  facts  presented  them- 
selves for  consideration. 

The  restrictions  u])on  the  molestation  of  the  breeding  grounds  and 
upon  the  killing  of  females  has  been  imperative  both  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  and  lessees  since  the  American  ownership  of  the  islands, 
so  that  in  the  taking  of  seals  no  injury  could  possibly  have  occurred  to 
the  females  and  bulls  found  thereon. 

For  some  years  past  the  natives  were  permitted  to  kill  in  the 
fall  a  few  thousand  male  pups  for  food.  Such  killing  has  been  pro- 
hibited. It  is  not  apparent  how  the  killing  of  male  pups  could  have 
decreased  the  number  of  females  on  the  breeding  grounds. 

If  the  seals  were  as  numerous  to  day  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  and  the 
manner  of  driving  and  killing  conducted  in  the 
same  manner  as  during  my  experience  there,  one     chat.  Bryant,  p. 9. 
hundred  thousand  niiile  seals  of  from  2  to  I-  years 
of  age  could  be  taken  from  the  hauling  grounds  annually  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  without  diminution  of  the  seal  herd. 

Because  of  the  manner  of  killing  seals  on  the  islands,  the  precautions 
taken  to  kill  only  males  of  from  li  to  5  years,  and 
the  careful  limitation  of  the  numbers  taken,  I  am     S.  N.  Buy nit»ky  p.  22. 
fully  convinced  that  the  taking  of  seals  on   the 
Pribilof  Islands  could  never  aflect  the  numbers  of  the  seal  herd  or  de- 
plete the  rookeries. 
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I  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Ahiska  (Jomme.rcial  Company,  the  former 

lessees  of  the  seal  ishiiuls,  and  tlieir  instructions 

Leander  Cox,p.in.       were  t^)  use  the  utmost  care  in  taking  their  quota 

of  seals,  so  that  there  might  be  no  diminution  in 

number  from  year  to  year,  and  I  personally  know  those  instmctions 

were  rigidly  enforced. 

And  that  if  no  other  agency  is  at  work  in  destroying  seal  life  100,000 

bachelor  seals  can  be  taken  from    the  Pribilof 
8aml.  Falconer,p.  161.    Islands  yearly  for  an  indefinite  i)enod,  provided 

the  rookeries  were  in  the  same  condition  they 
were  in  1871.    Of  this  I  am  convinced  from  the  fact  that  the  seals  con- 
tinued to  increase  during  all  the  time  I  was  upon  the  islands,  when 
100,000  were  killed  every  year,  except  one,  when  95,000  were  taken. 
The  management  of  the  sealeries  upon  Copper  Island,  under  Russian 

occupation,  was  left  wliolly  to  the  native  chiefs 
C.F.EmilKrebs,p.id5.  and  ignorant  laborers  of  the  Russian  American 

Company.  The  work  of  killing  the  seals  and 
curing  the  skins  was  done  by  them  in  a  very  unsystematic,  careless 
way;  but  even  then  it  was  understood  that,  as  the  seals  are  polygam- 
ous, the  surest  way  to  secure  an  increase  of  the  herd  was  to  kill  off 
surplus  males  and  spare  the  females,  and  this  was  systematically  prac- 
ticed, resulting,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  most  satisfactorily.  After  the  expira- 
tion of  the  fianchiseoftheRussian  American  Company,  in  1867 1  think  it 
was,  and  their  abandonment  of  the  island  and  the  execution  of  the 
lease  to  Hutchinson,  Kohl  &  Co.,  in  1871,  several  different  parties 
visited  the  island,  killed  seals  injudiciously,  and  inflicted  great  injury 
upon  the  rookeries.  They  were  restraine<l  to  some  extent  by  the  na- 
tives from  indiscriminate  slaughter,  but  I  have  no  doubt  they  killed 
more  male  seals  than  they  ought  to  have  done,  and  perhaps  also  some 
females.  Upon  my  arrival  at  tlie  island,  in  1871,  the  native  chief  told 
me  that  the  seals  were  not  as  plentiful  as  they  had  been  formerly.  I 
announced  that  we  intended  to  secure  0,000  skins  that  year.  They 
protested  that  it  was  too  many,  and  begged  that  a  smaller  number  be 
killed  for  one  year  at  least.  We,  however,  got  the  6,000  skins  as  pro- 
posed, and  an  almost  constanfly  increasing  number  in  every  subse- 
quent year  as  long  as  I  stayed  on  the  islands,  until  in  1880  the  rook- 
eries had  so  developed  that  about  30,000  skins  were  taken,  without  in 
the  least  injuring  them.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  increase 
for  the  next  ten  years  allowed  still  larger  numbers  to  be  killed,  amount- 
ing, I  think,  in  one  of  the  years  of  the  second  decade  of  the  lease  to 
about  40,000  skins. 

In  order  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  methods  pursued,  respectively, 
ui)()n  tlie  Pribilof  Group  and  Commander  Islands  the  respective  lessees 
of  the  two  interests  sent  Capt.  Daniel  Webster,  an  expert  sealer  of 
many  years'  experience  in  the  business,  and  who  was  at  tlie  time  in  the 
service  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  at  St.  Paul  Island,  to  as- 
sist and  instruct  me  through  the  summer  of  1874  in  the  best  manner  of 
handling  seal  droves,  salting  skins,  and,  generally,  in  the  conduct  of 
the  business.  In  working  under  his  direction  1  found  that  the  methods 
pursue<l  by  the  respective  parties  upon  the  different  sealeries  did  not 
difler  in  any  essential  feature.  The  main  object  in  both  places  waste 
select  good  skins  for  market  and  spare  all  female  seals  and  enough  vig*- 
orous  bulls  to  serve  them.  When  the  sujiply  of  bulls  is  more  than 
enough  I  have  no  doubt  the  number  of  offspring  is  diminished.  The 
bulls,  when  overnumerous,  fight  savagely  for  the  possession  of  the  cow 
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seals  and  iiu  intention  ally  destroy  many  yonng  in  their  conflicts.  The 
healthiest  condition  of  a  rookery  is,  no  donbt,  when,  under  the  laws  of 
polygamous  reproduction  for  this  species,  the  proportion  of  the  sexes 
is  properly  balanced. 

Following  the  surrender  of  occni)ancy  of  these,  islands  by  the  Rus- 
sian American  Company  in  1868,  the  sealeries 
were  left  open  to  all  parties  and  various  expedi-    Guatave  Niebaum, p.  202. 
tions  visited  them  unrestricted  by  any   govern- 
mental control.    Their  catches  amounted  in  1868  to  about  15,000 ;  in 
1869  to  about  20,000,  and  in  1870  to  about  30,000  skins. 

In  1871  the  Russian  Government  executed  the  lease  to  Hutchinson, 
Kohl  &  Co.,  and  it  was  found  necesssary  to  restrict  the  killing  for  this 
year  to  about  6,000  skins,  because  the  rookeries  had  been  largely  de- 
pleted by  the  excessive  killing,  unwise  methods,  and  heedless  hus- 
bandry. The  result  of  improved  methods  showed  themselves  at  once, 
and  the  rookeries  steadily  increased  in  size  and  number  of  occupants. 
We  were  thus  enabled  to  procure  an  almost  constantly  increasing  num- 
ber of  skins  from  year  to  year  during  the  whole  term  of  our  lease.  We 
were  unrestricted  as  to  the  numbers  to  be  taken,  and  after  the  first 
two  years  of  the  lease  were  urged  by  the  Russian  authorities  upon  the 
islands  to  take  more  than  we  wanted  in  view  of  the  condition  of  the 
seal-skin  market. 

I  revisited  the  islands  on  various  occasions  subsequent  to  1871,  and 
my  observations  confirmed  the  fact  that  we  were  moving  in  the  right 
direction  to  secure  an  increase  of  the  rookeries.  The  experience  of  the 
whole  term  of  the  lease  proves  conclusively  that  our  policy  in  conduct- 
ing the  business  was  a  wise  one  and  that  our  manner  of  handling,  man 
aging,  and  killing  the  seals  was  in  every  respect  what  it  should  have 
been.  This  policy  was  predicated  upon  the  custom  of  the  Russian 
American  Company  observed  during  many  years  and  strengthened  by 
my  own  actual  experience  in  conducting  the  business  of  taking  seals 
upon  the  Pribilof  Islands  in  1867-68  and  1869,  and  more  particularly 
during  the  season  of  1868,  when  there  was  unrestricted  sealing  done  by 
various  parties  regardless  of  the  future  of  the  rookeries.  The  perni- 
cious effects  of  the  methods  pursued  by  them  were  at  once  observed, 
and  measures  immediately  taken  by  me,  aided  by  tlie  natives,  over 
whom  I  had  complete  control,  to  correct  their  practices  and  bring  them 
within  the  reasonable  customs  already  proved  efficacious  in  preserving 
the  rookeries  from  annihilation. 

If  the  right  proportion  is  maintained  between  the  sexes,  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  progeny  is  assured.    As  long 
as  we  were  able  to  keep  exclusive  control,  undis-     b.  n.  Mclntyre,  p.  53. 
turbed  by  outside  influences,  we  maintained  the 
steady  increase  of  the  herd  and  profitable  returns  from  the  industry. 
When  outside  parties,  beyond  our  jurisdi(ti(m,  carried  on  their  de- 
structive work,  to  any  cf)nsiderable  extent,  the  eqxiilibrium  of  the  sexes 
was  destroyed,  any  calculation  of  those  in  charge  of  the  islands  was 
nullified  or  miscarried,  and  the  speedy  deciease  and  ultimate  destruc- 
tion of  the  seals  and  seahng  industry  made  certain. 

We  protect  and  take  good  care  of  the  seals,  and  if  they  were  not 
killed  in  the  sea  we  cxmld  make  them  increase 
ui)oii  the  islands  so  that  they  would  be  as  many    A.  MeUvedoff,  p.\^. 
as  before. 
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We  can  care  for  and  protect  the  mature  seals  as  well  as  the  cattle 

on  the  ranges  are  cared  tor  and  protected,  and  if 

8.  Melovidov,  p.  lil.       they  could  lie  guarded  from  the  hunters  in  the 

sea  we  could  by  good  management  again  make 

the  rookeries  as  large  as  before. 

Naturally  the  cause  of  this  diminution  was  a  matter  of  interest  and 
inquiry.     Itwasnotevidentthatitwas  from  causes 

T.  F.  Morgan,  p.  64.  incident  to  tlie  taking  of  seals  upon  the  island. 
The  greatest  care  was  exercised  in  the  driving; 
under  precisely  similar  conditions  the  herd  had  increased  in  former 
years;  the  number  of  skins  originally  apportioned  to  St.  George  Island 
was  reduced  at  an  early  date,  and  only  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  rookeries'  expansion.  No  disturbance  of  the  rookeries  was  i)er- 
mitted,  even  the  presence  of  dogs  and  use  of  firearms  being  prohibited 
during  the  presence  of  the  seals. 

The  management  of  the  rookeries  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company's  lease  resulted  in  a  large 
Leon  Slost,  p.  91.  increase  of  seals.    The  same  business  manage- 

ment continued,  and  the  same  system  was  pursued 
to  the  end  of  the  term,  yet  in  the  last  five  years  the  rookeries  fell  off. 
Clearly  it  was  through  no  fault  of  the  company,  and  resulted  from  some 
cause  beyond  their  control.  I  do  not  think  the  Alaska  Conunercial 
Company  made  .any  mistakes  in  managing  the  seal  herd.  They  handled 
them  in  every  respect  as  I  would  have  done  if  they  had  been  my  own 
personal  property,  and  as  I  would  do  if  they  were  now  to  come  into  my 
hands.  If  they  erred  in  any  particular  in  their  management,  it  was  in 
their  futile  attempt  in  1888  and  1889  to  stop  the  waste  of  seal  life  at  the 
island  spigot  while  it  was  running  out  at  the  bunghole  of  pelagic  sealing. 
The  record  shows  that  we  did  not  finish  the  catch  as  early  in  1885  aa 
had  been  done  in  former  years.  I  do  not  think  this  was  from  any  la<'k 
of  seals,  but  was  caused  by  greater  care  in  making  our  selection  of  ani- 
mals to  be  killed. 

I  again  visited  St.  Paul  Island  and  remained  there  several  days  in 
the  summer  of  1885,  but  saw  no  evideni^e  then,  or 

Geo.n.  Temple,p.\H.  when  formerly  on  the  island,  t«)  lead  me  to  think 
that  tlve  lessees  were  damaging  the  rookeries,  or 
doing  anything  different  from  what  a  judicious  regard  for  the  future  of 
the  industry  would  dictate. 

In  giving  this  evidence  I  am  as  free  from  preiudice  as  is  possible  when 
entertaining,  as  I  do,  a  feeling  that  the  late  lessees  treated  me  in  some 
measure  unjustly,  nor  have  I  any  interest  whatever  in  the  seals  or  the 
products  of  the  sealeries. 

EXCESSIVE  KILLING  THE  ADMITTED   CAUSE. 

Page  176  of  The  Case. 

We  find  that  since  the  Alaska  purchase  a  marked  diminution  in 
the  number  of  seals  on   and   habituallv  resorting 

Thfcl*^'^'''  ^''^  "'"  ^"  ^'•*'  I'ribilof  Islands  has  taken  place;  that  it 
has  been  cumulative  in  efl'ect,  and  that  it  is  the 

result  of  excessive  killing  by  man. 
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PELAGIC  SEALING  THE  SOLE  CAUSE. 

Opinions. — American  Commissioners, 

Page  177  of  The  Case. 

Having  answered  the  first  of  the  two  queries  relating  to  conditions 
of  seal  life  at  the  present  time,  the  second  becomes 
important.    It  is :  Has  the  decrease  in   numbers    Report  of  American  Com- 
,     '  n      J   J.  i-      1  1  c  ^       missioners,  p.  oil  of  Ihe 

been  connned  to  any  particular  class  ot  seals,  £.„gg        '  ^ 

or  is  it  most  notable  in  any  class  or  classes?    In 

answer  to  this  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  diminution  in  numbers  began 

and  continues  to  be  most  notable  in  female  aeals. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  convince  us  that 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  seals  taken  at  sea 
are  females;  indeed,  we  have  yet  to  meet  with     lieportofAmencanCom- 
.  ,       '    ^     . ,     '        .  rm        i   i.  i.      ^  missioners,  p.  367    of  The 

any  evidence  to  the  contrary.     The  statements  of   (;„gg       '^  -^ 

those  who  have  had  occasion  to  examine  tl.  3  catch 
of  pelagic  sealers  might  be  quoted  to  almost  any  extent  to  the  effect 
that  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  seals  thus  taken  are  females.  On  one 
occasion  we  examined  a  pile  of  skins  picked  out  at  random,  and  wiiich 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  was  a  part  of  a  pelagic  catch,  and 
found  them  nearly  all  females.  When  the  sealers  themselves  are  not 
influenced  by  the  feeling  that  they  are  testifying  against  their  own  in- 
terests they  give  similar  testimony.  The  master  of  the  sealing  schooner 
J.  O.  Swan  declared  that  in  the  catch  of  1890,  when  he  secured  several 
hundred  seals,  the  proportion  of  females  to  males  was  about  four  to  one, 
and  on  one  occasion  in  a  lot  of  sixty  seals,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity  he 
counted  the  number  of  females  with  young,  finding  47. 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  seals  is  the  re-    Report  of  American  Com- 
snlt  of  the  evU  effects  of  pelagic  sealing.  c^j""*^*'^'  ^^^  "^  ^** 

Opinions. — Br.  Allen. 

Page  177  of  The  Case. 

1.3.  From  the  foregoing  summary  it  is  evident  that  the  decline  in  the 
number  of  the  killable  seals  at  the  Pribilof  rook- 
erics  and  tlie  immense  decrease  in  the  tfjtal  num    j^nptloPoil'  ^'^^ 
l)er  of  seals  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  are  not  due  to       'P-      ' 
any  change  in  the  management  of  the  seal  herd  at  the  islands,  but  to 
the  direct  and  unquestionably  deleterious  effects  of  i)elagic  scaling. 
At  the  islands  the  killing  is  regulated  with  reference  to  tlie  number  of 
killable  seals  on  the  rookeries;  the  designated  quota  is  limited  to  iion- 
brccding  young  males,  and  every  seal  killed  is  utilized.    The  killing, 
as  thus  regulated,  does  not  iin|)air  the  productiveness  of  the  rookeries. 
Ill  pelagic  sealing  the  slaughter  is  indiscriminate  and  unlimited,  and 
a  large  projuution  of  the  seals  killed  are  lost.    The  catch  also  consists 
almost  wholly  of  breeding  females,  which  at  the  time  of  cnjiture  are 
either  heavy  with  young  or  have  young  on  the  rookeries  depending 
\\\w\\  them  for  sustenance.    Thus  two  or  more  seals  arc  destioycul  to 
every  one  utilized,  and  nearly  all  are  drawn  from  the  class  on  which 
the  very  (sxistence  of  the  seal  herd  depends. 
20  BS 
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Opinions — Experts. 

Page  177  of  l"he  Case. 

I  have  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  tlie  sealing  indnstry,  and  felt 
a  great  desire  to  have  them  i)rote«'te(l  from  de- 
Geo.  R.  Adam»,p.  158.struction,  and  I  say,  without  hesitation,  that  the 
great  decrease  in  the  number  now  annually  arriv- 
ing at  the  seal  islands  is  due  entirely  to  the  killing  of  female  seals  by  pe- 
lagic hunters. 

From  my  general  knowledge  of  natural  history,  from  my  study  of 
the  habits  of  seals,  as  well  as  from  the  opportu- 
A.  B.Alexander,  p.  3o6.  nities  I  have  had  to  acquaint  myself  witli  the 
sources  of  destruction  which  are  at  work,  1  firmly 
believe  that  pelagic  sealing  would  not  only  account  for  the  diminution 
of  the  seal  herd,  but  if  continued  the  seals  will  inevitably  be  commer- 
cially destroyed. 

Jaa.  Armstrong,  p.  2.  I  believe  there  has  been  a  great  decrease  of  seals 
on  the  islands  since  I  left  there,  and  this  is  no 
doubt  due  to  pelagic  hunting. 

My  people  wondered  why  this  was  so,  and  no  one  could  tell  why  until 
we  learned  that  hunters  in  schooners  were  shoot- 
Kerrick  Artomanoff,  p.  iug  and  destroying  them  in  the  sea.    Then  we 
100.  knew  what  the  trouble  was,  for  we  knew  the  seals 

they  killed  and  destroyed  must  be  cows,  for  most 
all  the  males  remain  on  or  near  tlie  islands  until  they  go  away  in  the 
fall  or  forepart  of  the  winter.  We  also  noticed  dead  pups  on  the  rook- 
eries, that  had  been  starved  to  death. 

If  they  had  not  killed  the  seals  in  the  sea  tliere  would  be  as  many  on 
the  rookeries  as  there  was  ten  years  ago.  There  was  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  as  many  seals  in  189L  as  there  was  in  1880.  We  understand  the 
danger  there  is  in  the  seals  being  all  killed  off  and  that  we  will  have  no 
way  of  earning  our  living.  There  is  not  one  of  us  but  what  believes  if 
they  had  not  killed  them  oft'  by  shooting  them  in  the  water  there  would 
be  as  many  seals  on  the  island  now  as  there  was  in  188(),  and  we  could 
go  on  forever  taking  100,000  seals  on  the  two  islands;  but  if  they  get 
less  as  fast  as  they  have  in  the  last  five  or  six  years  there  will  be  none 
left  in  a  little  while. 

Upon  examining  the  Bering  Sea  catch  for  1891,  as  based  upon  the 
records  of  the  Victoria  custom-bouse,  I  ascertained 
J.Stanley  Brown, p.l9.  that  nearly  30,000  seals  had  been  taken  by  the 
British  fle»?t  alone  in  Bering  Sea  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1891.     When  there  is  added  to  this  the  catch  of  the  American 
vessels,  the  dead  pups  upon  the  rookeries,  and  allowances  made  for 
those  that  are  killed  and  not  recovered,  we  have  a  catch  wliicli  will  not 
only  nearly  reach  in  numbers  the  quota  of  male  seals  allowed  to  be 
taken  upon  the  islands  in  years  gone  by,  but  we  have  a  catch  in  the 
securing  of  which  destruction  has  fallen  most  heavily  upon  the  producing 
fenmles.    This  is  borne  out  by  a  further  fact.    The  young  bachelor  seals 
can  lie  idly  on  the  hauling  grounds  and  through  the  peculiarities  of 
their  physical  economy  sustain  life  with  a  small  supiily  of  food,  but  the 
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COWS  must  range  the  ocean  in  search  of  nourishment  that  they  may 
meet  the  demands  made  upon  them  by  their  young.  That  seals  go  a 
great  distance  from  the  islands  I  know  from  personal  observation,  for 
we  saw  them  120  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  island  on  the  way  to 
Nunivak.  That  the  females  outnumber  the  males  ten  to  one  is  well 
known,  otherwise  the  hauling  ground  would  present  such  an  array  of 
killable  seal  that  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  the  Government  to 
suspend  the  annual  qxiota.  It  inevitably  follows  that  the  females  are 
the  class  most  preyed  upon  in  Bering  Sea.  No  class  of  animals  which 
bring  forth  but  a  single  offspring  annually  can  long  sustain  itself 
against  the  destruction  of  the  producers. 

As  a  result  of  my  investigations  I  believe  that  the  destruction  of  fe- 
males was  carried  to  the  ])oint  in  about  1885  where  the  birth  rate  could 
not  keep  up  the  necessary  supply  of  mothers,  and  that  the  equilibrium 
being  once  destroyed  and  the  drain  upon  the  producing  class  increasing 
from  year  to  year  from  that  date,  the  present  depleted  condition  of  the 
rookeries  has  resulted  directly  therefrom. 

When  we  first  noticed  that  the  seals  on  the  rookeries  were  not  so 
many  as  they  used  to  be  we  did  not  know  what 
was  wrong,  but  by  and  by  we  found  that  plenty     ^arp  Buterin,p.  103. 
of  schooners  came  into  the  sea  and  shot  seals,  and 
we  often  found  bullets  and  shot  in  seals  when  we  were  skinning  them. 

And  then  we  found  plenty  dead  pups  on  the  rookeries,  more  and  more 
every  year,  until  last  year  (1891)  when  there  were  so  many  the  rook- 
eries were  covered  with  them,  and  when  the  doctor  (Akerly)  oi)ened 
some  of  them  there  was  no  milk  or  food  iu  their  stomachs.  Then  we 
all  knew  the  cows  had  been  shot  when  they  went  into  the  sea  to  feed, 
and  the  pups  died  because  they  had  nothing  to  eat.  Plenty  schooners 
came  first  about  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  and  more  and  more  every  year 
since;  and  the  seals  get  less  and  less  ever  since  schooners  came;  and 
my  people  kept  saying  "  no  cows,"  "  no  cows." 

First  the  cows  get  less,  and  then  the  "  bachelors  "  get  less,  and  the 
company  agent  he  says  "  kill  smaller  seals,"  and  we  kill  some  whose 
skins  weigh  only  4J  pounds,  instead  of  7  pounds,  same  as  they  always 
got.  Then  we  could  not  get  enough  of  seals,  and  at  last  we  could 
hardly  get  enough  for  meat. 

Schooners  kill  cows,  pups  die,  and  seals  are  gone. 

The  cause  of  this  decrease  I  believe  to  be  due  to  the  promiscnons 
killing  of  the  seals  by  hunters  in  the  open  sea  and 
the  disturbance  caused  by  tlieir  presence  in  de-     Jas.  H.  Douglass,  pAi9. 
stroyingthe  mother  seals  and  scatteringthe  herds. 

And  I  know  of  no  other  cause  for  the  dwirease  than  that  of  the  kill- 
ing of  the  cows  at  sea  by  the  pelagic,  hunters, 
which  I  believe  must  be  prohibited  if  the  Alaskan      0.  L.  Fowler,  p.  26. 
fur-seal  is  to  be  saved  from  total  destruction. 

In  my  opinion,  pelagic  sealing  is  the  cause  of  redriving  on  the 
islands,  the  depletion  of  the  rookeries,  and  prom- 
ises to  soon  make  the  Alaska  fur  seal  herd  a  thing      Chas.  J.  Goff,  p.  113. 
of  the  past.     If  continued  as  it  is  to  day,  even  if 
killing  on  th«^  islands  was  absolutely  forbidden,  the  herd  will  in  a  few 
years  be  exterminated. 
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During  my  visits  to  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  for  the 
last  twenty  years  1  have  carefully  noticed  that 
M.  A.  BeaUy,p.  27.       those  islands  were  visited  by  };ieat  herds  of  fur- 
seals  during  the  breeding  season,  and  that  al- 
though 100,000  male  seals  were  taken  annually  at  the  islands  by  the 
lessees  no  perceptible  diminution  in  their  nunibers  was  noticeable  until 
within  the  past  few  years,  when  the  killing  of  seals  in  the  open  sea  on 
the  part-  of  tishing  vessels  became  prevalent,  since  which  time  there 
has  been  a  very  perceptible  diminution  in  the  number  of  seals  seen  in 
the  water  of  the  Bering  Sea  and  hauling  grounds  on  the  islands.    Tliis 
decrease  has  become  alarmingly  sudden  in  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
due  I  believe  to  the  ruthless  and  indiscriminate  methods  of  destruc- 
tion employed  by  vessels  in  taking  female  seals  in  tlie  open  sea. 

I  made  the  conditions  of  seal  life  a  careful  study  for  years,  and  I  a.m 
firmly  of  the  opinion  their  deciease  in  number 

W.  S.  Hei-eford,  p.  36.  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  is  due  wholly  and  entirely 
to  hunting  and  killing  them  in  the  open  sea. 

When,  in  1886,  we  all  saw  the  decrease  of  seals  upon  the  hauling 
grounds  and  rookeries,  we  asked  each  other  what 
Jggei  Kttshen,  p.  128.     was  the  cause  of  it,  but  when  we  learned  that 
white  men  were  shooting  seals  in  the  water  with 
guns  we  knew  what  was  the  matter;  we  knew  that  if  they  killed  seals 
in  the  water  that  they  nmst  be  nearly  all  females  that  were  going  out  to 
feed,  for  the  males  stay  on  the  islands  until  they  get  ready  to  go  away 
in  the  fall  or  winter.    It  was  among  the  cows  we  first  noticed  the  de- 
crease, and  as  we  never  kill  the  cows  on  the  islands  we  knew  they  must 
be  kUling  them  in  the  water. 

There  can  be  no  question,  in  my  opinion,  about  the  ultimate  result 

to  the  rookeries  of  marine  sealing.     If  it  is  con- 

Isaac  Liebet,  p.  455.       tinued  as  it  has  been  for  the  last  two  or  three  years 

the  seals  will  be  so  nearly  wiped  out  of  existence 

m  a  short  time  as  to  leave  nothing  to  quarrel  about;  and  an  article  of 

commerce  that  has  afforded  a  vast  anmunt  of  comfort  and  satisfaction 

to  a  large  class  of  wearers  and  a  large  income  to  both  American  and 

British  merchants  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Ahial  P.  Loud,  p.  38.  I  am  convinced  that  the  decrease  in  the  rook- 
eries was  caused  entirely  by  open-sea  sealing. 

That  there  were  no  destructive  agencies  at  work  upon  the  island  that 
would  notliave  left  the  rookeries  in  better  condition 

ff.  H.  Mclntyre,  p.  46.  18'J(»  than  they  were  in  1870;  that  until  the  effects 
of  the  true  agent  of  destruction  began  to  be  mani- 
fest there  was  an  excess  of  male  life  on  the  islands  suilicient  to  permit 
of  an  annual  catch  of  100,0(M»  seals  for  an  indefinite  period  without 
jeopardizing  the  rookeries ;  that  if  it  be  remembered  that  the  seals 
taken  in  the  water  by  hnnti-rs  are  chiefly  females,  that  their  young  die 
with  then)  and  that  all  of  those  killed  are  not  secured,  and  if  then  an 
examination  be  made  of  the  pelagic  skins  actually  sold  during  the  past 
twenty  years  the  real  source  of  the  depletion  of  the  rookeries  will  be 
found  ;  that  in  niy  judgment  such  depletion  was  caused  by  pelagic  seal- 
ing, and  that  it  grew  greater  from  year  to  year  as  the  number  of  so- 
called  poaching  schooners  increased ;  and  that  its  effects  began  to 
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manifest  themselves  about  1885  or  1886 ;  that  the  depletion  on  both 
hauling  and  breeding  grounds  is  accounted  for  by  tiie  fact  that  the 
catch  of  said  pelagic  sealers  consists  of  at  least  85  per  cent  cows  ;  that 
said  cows  when  taken  in  the  North  Pacific  are  in  the  majority  of  cases 
with  pups,  and  in  Bering  Sea  are  so  called  milking  females;  that  when- 
ever a  milking  cow  is  killed,  her  pup  on  the  rookeries  dies  of  starvation. 
In  support  of  this  fact  last  stated,  the  number  of  dead  pups  during  the 
last  four  years  I  was  upon  the  islands  increased  annually;  that  the 
effect  of  the  comparatively  few  raids  upon  the  rookeries  themselves, 
while  injurious,  bear  but  a  small  ratio  to  the  enormous  damage  done  by 
the  pelagic  hunting. 

Tiiat  those  in  charge  of  said  islands  did  not  when  said  decrease  on 
said  rookeries  commenced  know  conclusively  the  cause  thereof  ;  that 
my  opinion  then  that  it  was  caused  by  pelagic  sealing,  but  had  been 
informed  and  believed  that  the  United  States  Government  intended  to 
seize  all  such  poaching  vessels ;  that  relying  upon  such  information  I 
authorized  the  taking  of  seals  as  before  ;  that  such  protection  of  seal 
life  was  not  fully  carried  out  in  Bering  Sea  and  the  North  Pacific  by 
reason  of  England's  interference,  and  that  the  rookeries  were  thus  de- 
pleted. 

From  statements  made  by  such  personal  acquaintances  and  friends 
I  be<'ame  aware  of  a  rapid  decrease  in  seal  life 

in  Alaska,  and  reports  of  pelagic  sealing,as  made  ff-  w^-  Mclntyre,p.  138. 
public  through  tlie  press,  combined  with  previous 

personal  knowledge  of  affairs  as  existing  prior  to  1882,  leaves  no  pos- 
sible doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  such  decrease  of  seals.  Pelagic  sealing  as 
practiced  prior  to  tlie  year  1882  had  no  apparent  effect  upon  seal  life, 
and  even  when  to  this  was  added  the  taking  of  a  definite  number  year 
after  year  under  lease  from  the  United  States  Government,  there  was 
stiU  a  constant  increase  of  seals  observed  ;  I  am,  therefore,  fully  con 
firmed  in  the  belief  that  the  decrease  in  their  numbers  is  due  solely  to 
the  indiscriminate  killing  at  sea  of  all  ages,  regardless  of  sex,  as  prac- 
ticed since  1884. 

He  further  stated  that  the  seals  had  rapidly  decreased  since  sealing 
ve.S8els  had  appeared,  but  that  before  the  inroads 
of  these  seal  hunters  there  was  no  trouble  in  ob-    John  Malowan8ky,p.  l^. 
taining  the  full  quota  of  the  best  grades  of  skins, 
as  the  herds  had  previous  to  that  time  been  noticeably  increasing. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  seals  on 
the  rookeries? — A.  To  the  great  number  of  cows 
killed  by  i)oachers,  and  consequently  less  pups     Anton Meluvedoff,p.l39. 
are  born  on  the  rookeries. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  cows  have  been  killed  by  ])oachers'? — A.  I 
have  handled  and  seen  a  great  number  of  skins  captured  by  the  revenue 
cutters  from  the  poaching  vessels,  and  there  were  veiy  few  male  skins 
among  them;  also  have  seen  among  them  a  great  number  of  unborn 
l»ui)s.  Twice  upon  the  rookeries  I  have  seen  cows  killed  and  left  there 
by  the  poachers. 

I  know  of  no  other  explanation  than  this:  Tlie  cows  are  shot  and 
killed  when  they  go  into  tiie  sea  to  feed  and  the       ,  ,      „,      .  ~     ,., 
pups  die  on  tlie  rookeries.     Tins,  I  think,  is  the 
true  solution  of  the  vexed  (iu(!stiou,  "  What  has  become  of  the  seals!" 
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Since  1883,  however,  there  is  said  to  have  occurred  a  very  material 
diminution  of  the  seal  life  on  the  rribilof  Islands, 
J.  M.  Morton,  p.  69.       due,  as  it  is  claimed,  to  a  large  and  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  these  animals  in  the  waters  of  Bering 
Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  cause  assigned  for  tbis  loss  is  undoubt- 
edly the  true  one.    If  no  other  proof  were  forthcoming  in  relation  to  it 
the  large  display  of  dead  pups  on  the  rookeries  would  in  itself  furnish 
all  the  evidence  required.     Such  diminution  could  not,  in  my  opinion, 
be  the  result  of  the  ordinary  yearly  slaughter  for  skins.    It  is  shown 
that  an  appreciable  expansion  of  the  rookeries  took  place  after  twelve 
or  fourteen  years  of  such  slaughter,  and  I  think  this  fact  conclusively 
demonstrates  that  the  number  of  seals  which  the  law  pernutted  to  be 
killed  each  year  was  not  greater  than  the  known  conditions  of  the 
seal's  life  would  safely  warrant. 

From  the  experience  gained  and  observations  made  during  three 

killing    seasons,  from    the  informatiim  gleaned 

Jos.  Murray,  p.  74.         from  men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the 

practical  side  of  the  seal  question,  and  from  the 

books  and  reports  in  the  Government  ofQces  on  the  islands,  I  am  able 

to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  only  one  great  cause  of  the  decrease 

of  the  fur  seal,  and  that  is  the  killing  of  the  females  by  pelagic  hunting. 

I  believe  this  decrease  is  owing  to  the  large  number  of  vessels  engaged 
in  hunting  the  fur  seal  at  sea  and  the  indiscrim- 

Arthur  Newman,  p.  211.  inate  methods  employed  by  these  sealing  vessels 
in  taking  skins. 

The  practice  of  pelagic  seal  hunting  was  followed  by  the  northwest 
coast  Indians  from  their  earliest   history,  but 

GugtaveNiebaum, p.  78.  amounted  to  SO  little  as  to  be  inappreciable  on 
the  islands.  Even  after  white  hunters  engaged 
in  it  in  a  limited  way  our  losses  from  this  source  were  attributed  to  the 
marine  enemies  of  the  seals,  and  was  so  far  overcome  by  the  good  man- 
agement on  the  islands  as  to  permit  the  growth  of  the  herd  to  continue 
so  long  as  it  was  limited  to  a  few  vessels  and  confined  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  Oregon,  Washington,  and  British  Columbian  coasts.  But  even 
before  anv  considerable  slaughter  had  taken  place  in  the  waters  of 
Bering  Sea,  as  early  as  1882,  it  was  noticed  that  the  rookeries  had 
stopped  expanding,  though  they  were  treated  in  every  way  as  they 
always  had  been.  An  examination  of  the  Loudon  Catalogue  of  seal- 
skin sales  shows  that  the  "  Victoria  catch  "  already  aggregated  a  very 
considerable  number  of  skins  and  now  brings  home  the  conviction  that 
pelagic  sealing,  when  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  Pacific,  is  still  a 
very  dangerous  enemy  of  seal  life  on  the  islands. 

After  1886  the  force  of  pelagic  hunters  was  greatly  augmented,  and 
became  more  and  more  aggressive,  and  their  field  of  ojjeiations  widely 
extended,  until  they  appeared  in  alarming  numbers  in  Bering  Sea  in 
1884  and  1885.  In  1887  we  were  forced  to  commence  taking  smaller 
skins  in  order  to  obtain  our  quota  and  preserve  enongh  breeding  bulls. 
In  1888  they  were  still  smaller,  while  in  1889  more  than  half  of  them 
were  such  as  we  would  not  have  killed  in  former  years,  and  we  called 
the  attention  of  the  Treasury  ])ej)artn)ent  to  the  evident  diminution  of 
seal  life,  and  recommended  that  fewer  seals  be  killed  in  future.    There 
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can  be  no  question  as  to  the  cause  of  the  diminution.  It  is  the  direct 
result  of  pelagic  sealing,  and  the  same  destruction,  if  continued  a  few 
years  longer,  will  entirely  dissipate  any  commercial  value  in  the  rook- 
eries, if  it  does  not,  indeed,  annihilate  them. 

In  my  opinion  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  plain.    It  is  the  shotgun 
and  the  rifie  of  the  pelagic  hunter  which  are  so 
destructive  to  the  cow  seals  as  they  go  backwards      L.  A.  Xoyes,  p.  84. 
and  forwards  to  the  fishing  banks  to  supply  the 
waste  caused  by  giving  nourishment  to  their  young. 

At  this  time  they  are  destroyed  by  thousands,  and-  their  young  of 
but  a  few  weeks  old  mast  necessarily  die  of  starvation,  for  nature  has 
provided  no  other  means  of  subsistence  for  them  at  this  time  of  life. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  it?— A.  By  the     J-  C.  Bedpath,  p.  HO. 
numbers,  principally  females,  that  are  killed  in 
the  waters  by  marauders. 

I  saw  no  diminution  of  seal  life  during  my  three  years  on  the  island. 
The  outlines  of  the  rookeries  remained  just  about 
the  same  from  year  to  year.  I  was  told  at  the  Leon  Slost,  p.  91. 
time  that  there  had  formerly  been  a  large  in- 
crease, and  did  not  then  understand  why  it  did  not  continue,  as  every 
condition  seemed  favorable  for  it.  There  were,  apparently,  an  abun- 
dance of  bulls  for  service;  every  cow  seemed  to  have  a  i>up  and  all  were 
healthy  and  in  good  condition.  No  females  were  killed,  and  in  the 
natural  order  of  growth  there  ought  to  have  been  at  this  tune  a  con- 
stantly increasing  area  covered  with  breeding  nwkeries.  Yet  such 
was  not  the  case.  The  explanation  of  the  matter  came  later  when  we 
fairly  awoke  to  the  fact  that  our  animals  were  being  slaughtered  by 
tens  of  thousands  in  the  North  Pacific.  I  knew  in  a  commercial  way 
from  our  sales  catalogue  that  a  veiy  large  number  of  "  Victoria  skins," 
as  they  were  called,  were  being  sent  to  market,  and  that  tiiis  number 
grew  constantly  larger;  but  1  did  not  then  know,  as  1  now  do,  that 
each  skin  sold  represented  a  waste  of  two  or  three  and  perhaps  even 
four  or  five  seals  to  obtain  it.  Nor  was  any  attention  given  to  the  now 
well  known  fact  that  these  animals  were  a  part  of  our  herd,  as  wrong- 
fully stolen  from  us,  I  believe,  as  my  cattle  would  be  if  driven  in  and 
appropriated  from  the  highway  when  lawfully  feeding. 

Since  my  residence  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  I  have  kept  a  very  careful 
watch  of  the  progress  of  events  there,  and  have 
interviewed  a  great  many  connected  with  the  seal     ff-  B.  Taylor,  p.  177. 
industry.     1  am  of  the  (Mniviction  thatthereiiorted 
decrease  in  seal  life  on  these  islands  can  be  attributed  to  no  other  cause 
save  pelagic  sealing.    While  I  was  located  at  St.  George  Island  in  1881 
pelagic  sealing  was  thiMi  and  previous  to  that  time  had  been  of  very 
little  consequence,  having  very  slight  efiect  njion  seal  life.    Not  more 
than  four  or  five  vessels  were  engaged  in  pelagic  sealing  in  1881  in  the 
waters  of  Bering  Sea,  and  prior  to  that  time  a  still  fewer  number  were 
so  engaged.     But  since  18.S1  this  industry  has  grown  ycaily  until  now 
about  a  hundred  vessels  are  destroying  the  seals  in  great  numbers,  and, 
as  I  am  informed  and   believe,  the  great  majority  of  those  killed  are 
females.    Tlu^n,  too,  large  numbers  are  killed  in  this  way  which  are 
never  recovered  nor  reported. 
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Scarcity  of  seal  can  be  attributed  to  no  other  cause  than  pelagic 
bunting  and  the  iudisciiininate  shooting  of  seals 

Jno.  C.  Tolmati,p.  222.  in  the  open  sea,  both  in  the  North  Pacific  and 
Bering  Sea. 

I  am  sure  the  decrease  is  caused  by  the  killing  of  female  seals  in  the 

open  sea,  and  that  if  tlieir  destruction  by  the  iii- 

Chaa.  T.  Wagner,p.2l2.  discriminate  killing  in  tlie  open  sea  is  permitted 

to  continue  it  will  only  be  a  very  short  time  until 

the  herd  will  be  entirely  destroyed. 

And  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  caused  by  the  killing  of  female  seals 
M  L  Washiurn  v  489   in  tl'^  water,  and,  if  continned,  will  cei-tainly  end 
'      '  in  their  extermination. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  open-sea  sealing  had  never  been  indulged  in 

to  the  extent  it  has  since  1885  or  perhaps  a  year 

Dan'l  Webster,  p.  183.    or  two  earlier,  100,0(K)  male  skins  could  have  been 

taken  annually  forever  from  the  Pribilof  Islands 

without  decreasing  the  seal  herd  below  its  normal  size  and  condition. 

Tlie  cause  of  the  decrease  which  has  taken  place  can  be  accounted  for 

only  by  open-sea  sealing;  for,  until  that  means  of  destruction  to  seal 

life  grew  to  be  of  such  proportions  as  to  alarm  those  interested  in  the 

seals,  the  seal  herd  increased,  and  since  that  time  the  decrease  of  the 

number  of  seals  has  been  proportionate  to  the  increase  in  the  number 

of  those  engaged  in  open-sea  sealing. 

From  1884  to  1891  I  saw  tlieir  numbers  decline,  under  the  same  care- 
ful management,  until  in  the  latter  year  there  was  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  their  numbers  coming  to  the  islands.  In  my  judgment  there 
is  but  one  cause  for  that  decline  and  tlie  present  condition  of  the  rook- 
eries, and  that  is  the  shotgun  and  ritle  of  the  pelagic  hunter,  and  it  is 
my  opinion  that  if  the  lessees  Iiad  not  taken  a  seal  on  the  islands  for 
the  last  ten  years  we  would  still  find  the  breeding  grounds  in  about  the 
same  condition  as  they  are  today,  so  destructive  to  seal  life  are  the 
methods  a<lopted  by  these  hunters. 

Deponent,  by  reason  of  his  experience  in  the  business,  his  observa- 
tion, conversations  with  tliose  physically  engaged 
C.A.  WilliaMt,p.S38.     in  catching  and  curing  skins,  and  the  custody  of 
herds  on  the  islands,  feels  Justified  in  expressing 
the  opinion  that  the  numbers  of  the  seal  herds  have,  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  open-sea  sealing  on  a  large  scale,  suffered  serious  diminu- 
tion.   The  killing  of  large  numbers  of  females  heavy  with  young  can 
not,  in  deponent's  knowledge,  but  have  that  ett'ect. 

Futhermore,  I  made  careful  inquiry  of  the  people  on  the  islands,  both 
native  and  white,  and  of  those  who  were  or  had 

W.H.  miliams,p.93.  been  employed  as  masters  or  mates  on  sealing 
vessels,  and  others  interested  one  way  or  another 
in  the  capture  of  fur-seals  for  food  or  for  profit,  and  failed  to  find  any 
of  them  but  who  admitted  that  the  number  of  seals  in  the  Bering  Sea 
was  much  less  now  than  a  few  years  since,  and  nearly  all  of  them  gave 
it  as  their  opinion  that  the  decrease  in  number  was  due  to  jH-lagic  hunt- 
ing, or,  as  they  more  frequently  expressed  it,  the  killing  of  females  in 
the  water. 
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Opinions — Indian  Hunters. 

Page  179  of  The  Case. 

Fur-seals  were  formerly  much  more  plentiful,  however,  but  of  late 
years  are  becoming  constantly  scarcer.    This  is,  j    ^,   , 

we  think,  owing  to  the  number  of  vessels  engaged  ^^-^^  Alexandroffet  ah, 
in  hunting  them  at  sea. 

Fur-seals  were  formerly  observed  in  this  neighborhood  in  great  num- 
bers, but  of  late  years  they  have  been  constantly      »^.    ,.   ,    ,  .       ,    , 
diminishing,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  seal-  J^^^'  ^pokchee  et  al., 
ing  vcvssels  engaged  in  killing  them. 

I  have  noticed  that  seal  have  decreased  very  rapidly  in  the  last  three 
years,  owing  to  too  many  schooners  engaged  in 
sealing  along  the  coast  of  Alaska  and  Bering  Sea.      ^*""  Ayonkee,  p.  2oo. 

The  seal  are  not  near  as  plentiful  as  they  used  to  be.    The  cause  of 
the  decrease  is,  I  think,  too  many  schooners  hunt- 
ing them  off  Prince  of  Wales  Island  and  around     Maurice  Batei,  p.  277. 
Dixons  Entrance. 

Seal  are  not  as  plentiful  on  the  coast  as  they  used  to  be.    They  have 
been  decreasing  very  fast  the  last  few  years.    I 
think  this  is  caused  by  the  indiscriminate  killing     WiltonC.Bennett,p.356. 
in  the  water. 

Seal  are  getting  very  scarce.    I  think  the  cause 
of  the  scarcity  is  too  many  people  hunting  seal.      ^<'«'«''<*  ^enion,  p.  277. 

Seals  were  very  plenty  in  the  straits  and  around  the  cape  until  about 
six  years  ago,  when  the  wliite  hunters  came  in 
sdiooners  and  with  sliotguas  and  commenced  to      Bowa-chup,  p.376. 
kill  them  all  off,  and  now  there  i;;  none  in  tlie 
straits,  and  we  can  not  get  but  one  or  two  win^re  we  used  to  get  eight 
or  ten.    They  are  very  shy  and  wild  and  are  decreasing  very  rapidly. 

White  hunters  came  in  here  about  five  or  six  years  ago  and  com- 
menced shooting  the  seals  with  guns,  since  which 
time  they  have  been  rapidly  decreasing,  and  are      Peter  Brown,  p.  378. 
becoming  very  wild.     When  we  hunt  seals  with 
spears  we  creep  upon  them  wliile  asleep  on  the  water  and  spear  them. 
A  few  years  ago  my  peoi)le  would  catch  from  eight  to  ten  thousand 
seals  each  year;  now  we  get  only  alK)ut  one  thousand  or  less.    •     »     • 

Seals  used  to  be  very  numerous  along  tlie  coast  about  Cape  Flattery, 
and  no  decrease  was  ever  notic^ed  in  their  numtiers  until  soon  after  tlie 
white  hunters  came  around  here — about  seven  years  ago — and  com- 
menced shooting  them.  Since  that  time  they  have  decreased  fast  and 
have  become  very  shy. 

They  were  formerly  much  more  plentifiil  than 
now,  which  is  owing,  we  believe,  to  the  number  of  229"'"  '^""*'"*  **  "'"'  ^ 
vt^sels  engaged  in  killing  them  at  sea. 
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Years  ago  seals  were  very  plentiful  from  5  to  10  miles  from  the  shore. 
I  could  see  them  all  around  in  bunches  of  from 
Charlie,  p.  304.  ten  to  twenty  ea«h,  but  since  the  white  man  has 

commenced  to  kill  them  with  the  rifle  and  shot- 
gun (in  the  last  five  or  six  years)  they  have  decreased  very  rapidly. 

Fur-seals  have  decreased  very  rapidly  during  the  last  five  years,  and 
Fassiii  chichinoffet  ai.,  "^^  Relieve  it  is  due  to  the  large  number  of  vessels 
p.  219.  engaged  in  hunting  them  at  sea. 

Have  noticed  the  seal  are  decreasing  very  fast  the  last  four  years ; 
„  _,.  ,  ^.  „„  too  many  schooners  are  hunting  them  in  the  open 
s.  Chtn-koo-ttn,  p.  257.    ^^aters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea. 

The  last  five  years  fur-seal  have  been  growing  very  scarce,. and  it  is 
hard  to  get  any  now.    There  are  too  many  white 
JrnUam  Clarh,  p.  293.    men  with  schooners  hunting  them  off  Dixous  En- 
trance, and  unless  it  is  stopped  the  seal  will  soon 
be  all  gone. 

Seals  are  now  very  scarce  and  wild  along  the  coast.     I  believe  the 

^.        ,.        „„,  cause  of  this  is  that  white  hunters  have  been  hunt- 

Ctrcua  Jim,  p.  381.  j^g  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^jjl^  g^^g^ 

Seals  used  to  be  very  plentiful,  and  I  never  noticed  any  decrease  in 
their  number  until  white  hunters  commenced  com- 
Ja>.  Claplanhoo,p.  382.  jug  here  and  killing  them  with  guns,  about  six  or 
seven  years  ago.    Since  that  they  have  decreased 
very  rapidly  and  have  got  very  shy.     Our  tribe  used  to  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  catching  8,000  to  10,000  seals,  and  now  we  can  not  get  a  thou- 
sand. 

I  have  been  out  sealing  on  the  coast  this  spring  in  a  schooner  that 

carried  ten  canoes,  with  two  hunters  to  each  canoe. 

Jeff.  Davis,  p.  384.         We  were  out  three  days  and  caught  5  seals.     If 

we  had  been  out  that  long  six  or  eight  years  ago 

with  the  same  crew,  we  would  have  taken  between  GO  and  100  seals. 

Seals  are  wild  and  shy  now,  and  have  become  very  scarce.     I  think 

the  reason  for  this  is  that  they  have  been  hunted  so  much  by  white 

hunters  who  use  firearms. 

Some  years  ago  the  fur-seal  were  plenty  off  the  islands,  but  since  the 
schooners  have  hunted  them  they  are  nearly  all 

Ethvn,  p.  280.  gone  and  it  is  hard  for  the  Indians  of  this  village 

to  get  any. 

Seals  are  not  so  plentiful  now  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago.    They 
began  to  decrease  about  five  or  six  years  ago.    A 
Ellabush,  p.  385.  good  many  years  ago  I  used  to  capture  seals  in 

the  Straits  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca,  but  of  late  years, 
since  so  many  schooners  and  white  men  have  come  around  here  shoot- 
ing with  guns,  that  only  a  few  come  in  liere  and  we  do  not  hunt  in  the 
straits  any  more.  I  used  to  catch  forty  or  fiffy  seals  in  one  day,  and 
now  if  I  get  six  or  seven  I  would  have  great  luck;  I  have  to  go  a  long 
distance  to  get  seals  now.    Seals  are  wild  and  afraid  of  an   Indian. 
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They  liave  become  so  since  tUe  white  man  and  the  tracer  bejfan  to  slioot 
them  with  shotguns  and  rifles.     In  a  shoi 
left  for  the  Indian  to  kill  with  the  spear. 


them  with  shotguns  and  rifles.     In  a  short  time  there  will  be  no  seals 


Fur-seals  were  formerly  much  more  numerous  than  of  late  years, 
and  are  eai-h  year  bee  i;niii<j:  constantly  scarcer. 
1  believe  this  decrease  is  tlue  to  the  number  of      FassiU  Feodor,  p.  2S0. 
vessels  which  are  engaged  in  hunting  them  at  sea. 

And  when  I  was  a  young  man  there  were  lots  of  seals  around  Queen 
Charlotte  Islands,   but  now   they  have  become 
scarce.    The  last  few  times  I  was  out  after  them      Frank,  p.  293. 
I  did  not  see  a  seal.    They  have  been  growing 
scarcer  every  year  since  the  white  man  began  hunting  them  in  schoon- 
ers. 

Fur  seal  are  not  as  plenty  as  they  used  to  be,  and  it  is  hard  for  the 
Indians  to  catch  any.    I  tiiink  there  are  too  many 
white  men  in  schooners  hunting  seals  around  Dix-      Chief  Frank,  p.  280. 
ons  Entrance. 

Since  the  white  men  have  been  hunting  the  seal 
with  schooners  they  have  becouie  very  scarce,  and      Luke  Frank,  p.  294. 
it  is  hard  for  the  Indians  to  get  any  in  their  canoes. 

Seal  have  decreased  on  the  coast  very  fast  the  last  four  years.    The 
reason  of  the  decrease  is  too  much  hunting  and 
iudiacrimiuate  kiUing.  ^'""'  George,  p.  365. 

The  seal  are  becoming  very  scarce,  caused,  I     cha».  Gibson,  p.  281. 
think,  by  the  white  men  hunting  them  too  much. 

Seal  are  becoming  very  scarce  this  last  three  or  four  years  and  Indian 
hunters  can  hardly  kill  them  now.    Too  many 
.s(!liooner.s  are  hunting  seal,  and  Indian  hunters      Gonaatut,  p.  238. 
have  to  go  a  long  way  in  their  canoes  in  order  to 
get  any,  and  they  seldom  kill  one. 

Have  noticed  that  seals  are  decrea.sing  the  last  four  years,  caused, 
I  think,  by  t<w  many  white  men  hunting  seal  in  jas.  Gondowen,p.  259. 
the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea. 

Fur-seals  have  decreased  iu  numbers  of  late  years,  and  we  believe 
it  is  due  jjrincipally  to  the  large  number  of  vessels  mcoH  Gregoroff  et  al., 
hunting  them  at  sea.  p.  234. 

The  seal  are  not  nearly  as  plentiful  as  they  once      Henry  Haldane,  p.  287. 
were,  and  I  think  they  are  hunted  too  much  by 
schooners. 

Seals  are  not  as  plentiful  now  as  they  were  before  white  men  com- 
menced iiunting  them  with  Kuns  around  here  some 
six  or  seven  years  iigo.     They  are  more  shy  now      Mfwd.  Irving, p.  387. 
and  it  is   much  nioic   ditticnit  for  the   hunters  to 
creep  up  and  .spear  them  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 
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Years  ago  we  could  see  seals  all  over  the  water.  They  are  not  .so 
plentiful  now.    They  have  been  growing  less  and 

I»Kka,p.  388.  less  ever  since  the  white  man  came  in  and  began 

to  hunt  them  with  guns,  about  six  or  seven  years 
ago,  and  so  many  vessels  went  into  the  business. 

My  idea  is  that  there  are  too  many  camp-fires  around  on  the  coast  of 
Alaska  that  scares  the  seal  out  to  sea.    The  seal 

Jack  Johtuon, p.  29,2.  smell  the  smoke  and  won't  come  near  the  land; 
and  there  are  a  largo  number  of  people  shooting 
seal,  which  scares  them  away  also. 

Johnnie  Johnton,  p.  283.  There  are  too  many  schooners  hunting  seal  oflf 
Prince  of  Wales  Island,  and  it  is  hard  for  In- 
dians to  get  any  in  canoes. 

P.  KaUktday,  p.  261.         Have  noticed  that  seal  are  decreasing  very  fast 

the  last  few  years  along  the  coast,  caused,  I  think, 

by  pelagic  hunting.    •    •    • 

Think  the  seals  are  most  all  killed  by  the  pelagic  seal  hunters  in  the 

waters  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  so  far  from  the  land  that  the  Indian 

hunters  have  no  cliance  to  get  any  in  canoes,  as  he  only  goes  a  short 

distance  from  the  shore. 

Saml.  Kahoorof,p.2U.  Do  not  know  why  the  numbers  of  the  fur  seals 
seen  about  these  islands  are  now  less  than  in  for- 
mer years. 

Dij-    JT   J.        /p  I  think  the  seal  are  about  as  plentiful  along  this 

^ft.{.j)  Easiwvaroff,  p.   ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  farther  west.    The 

cause  of  this  scarcity  is  too  much  pelagic  hunting. 

When  I  was  a  young  man  the  seal  were  very  plentiful  around  here, 
but  since  the  schooners  began  hunting  them  they 
King  Ka»kwa,  p.  296.      have  become  very  scarce.    The  wliite  hunter  de- 
stroyed the  sea-otter  and  will  soon  destroy  the 
seal.     I  don't  like  to  see  the  schooners  around  here  hunting  seal,  for 
they  kill  everything  they  see,  and  unless  they  are  stopped  the  seal  will 
soon  be  all  gone.    The  sea  otter  is  already  gone. 

Seals  have  been  growing  scaice  the  last  five  years,  since  the  white 
man  began  hunting  Miem  with  schooners,  and  if 

Jim  Kasooh,  p.  296.  they  are  not  stopped  the  seal  will  soon  be  all 
gone. 

Seal  have  decreased  very  rapidily  along  this  coast  in  the  last  three 
or  four  years.    The  decrease  is  caused,  I  think,  by 

Mike Kethusduok,p.262.  schooners  using  shotguns  and  rifles  and  killing 
mostly  female  seals. 

Kinkooga,  p.  2iO.  The  reason  of  the  scarcity  is,  I  think,  that  there 

are  too  many  wliite  hunters  sealing  in  the  open 
waters. 

Seal  are  becoming  very  scarce  on  the  coast.    The  reason  they  are 

becoming  so  scarce  is  that  hunters  shoot  them 
0.  Klanmieck,p.  263.       ^j^jj  g^^^  ^„jj  ,. jjj  ^^^^  ^^j^j^  ^^p 
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Seal  used  to  be  plentiful,  but  now  they  are  nearly  all  gone.    They 

are  too  much  hunted  by  the  white  men  with       ,     „,       ,  ,     „„„ 
,  ''  Jas.  Kloracket, «.  283. 

schooners.  •  '^ 

Seal  have  become  very  scarce  the  last  three  years,  and  what  few 
there  are  are  very  wild  and  hard  to  get  at.     I 
think  the  reason  that  seal  have  become  scarce  is      Robert  Kooko,p.296. 
that  they  are  hunted  too  much  and  too  many 
females  killed  with  pup. 

Have  noticed  that  seal  are  decreasing  very  fast  the  last  few  years.    I 
think  the  cause  of  the  decrease  is  that  there  are 
too  many  schooners  hunting  seal  in  Bering  Sea     Jno.  K(mineet,p.26i. 
and  along  the  North  Pacific  coast. 

Seal  are  not  nearly  as  plentiful  as  in  former  years;  have  noticed  the 
decrease  in  the  last  three  or  four  years.    Think 
the  cause  of  the  decrease  is  the  great  number  of     Oeo.  Lacheek, p.  265. 
schooners  sealing  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  and 
Bering  Sea. 

Seals  are  not  nearly  so  plentiful  now  as  they  used  to  be.    About 
seven  years  ago  white  men  commenced  to  hunt 
seals  in  this  vicinity  with  guns,  since  which  time     ja».  Lighthome,p.  389. 
they  have  been  decreasing  in  numbers  and  have 
become  wild  and  hard  to  catcli.    •     *    » 

Seals  are  not  so  plentiful  and  are  more  shy  than  they  used  to  be,  and 
are  more  difiicult  to  catch,  because  they  have  been  hunted  so  much  for 
the  last  five  or  six  years  with  guns. 

White  hunters,  in  numbers,  commenced  to  hunt  them  around  Cape 
Flattery,  with  guns,  about  six  years  ago,  and 
since  that  that  time  the  seals  have  decreased  very      xhoa.  Lowe,  p.  371. 
rapidly. 

Since  the  white  man  with  schooners  has  been  hunting  seal  they  have 
been  growing  scarcer  every  year,  and  unless  they 
are  stopped  the  seal  will  soon  be  all  gone.    The      chat.  Martin,  p.  297. 
Indians  now  have  to  go  a  long  way  and  sulfer 
great  hardships  in  order  to  get  any. 

After  careful  inquiry  among  our  oldest  people  and  weighing  my  own 
experience   and  observations,  I  believe  the  de- 
crease of  tiie  Alaskan  fur-seal  is  due  altogether  to     s.  Melovidov,  p.  147. 
pelagic  hunting. 

Since  the  schooners  have  commenced  to  hunt  seal  they  are  becoming 
verv  scarce  and  the  Indians  have  to  go  a  long  ways 
to  get  the  few  that  they  do.  Matthew  Morris,  p.  286. 

Years  ago  seals  were  much  more  plentiful  than  they  are  now,  and  I 
could  see  them  all  around  in  bunches  on  the  water, 
but  since  the  white  man  came  here  and  com-      Motet,  p.  309. 
menced  to  kill  them  with  the  ride  and  the  shot- 
gun, witliin  the  last  five  or  six  years,  they  have  rapidly  decreased  in 
number. 
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WLeu  I  was  a  young  man  si-al  wt-re  very  plentiful  off  Prince  of  Wales 
Island    and    Dixons    lCutran<;e,    but    since    the 
Na»htou,p.  298.  schooners  have  beynn  liunting  seal  they  have  be- 

come very  scar,  e,  and  Indians  now  are  obIi};ed  to 
go  a  long  ways  to  kill  any,  and  sometimes  they  will  hunt  for  days  with- 
out getting  a  seal. 

Since  the  white  men  with  schooners  began  to  hunt  seal,  the  last  five 
or  six  years,  seals  have  become  vt-ry  scarce,  and 
Smith  Natch,  p.  29S.       it  is  hard  for  the  Indians  to  get  any  now.    They 
have  to  go  a  long  way  and  hunt  a  long  time  in  or- 
der to  get  one  or  two  seals. 

The  last  four  or  five  years  seal  have  been  growing  scarcer  every  year, 
owing,Ithinli,t<i  t«o  many  white  menhuntingseals 
Van  Nathlan,  p.  286.      in  schooners  oft"  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  and  in 
Dixons. 

I  think  the  reason  of  the  seal  becoming  so  scarce  is  that  there 
are  too  many   white  men    hunting  seal  in  the 

Nechantake, p.  2il.  Bering  Sea  and  the  Paeitic  Ocean  and  it  should 
be  stopped. 

Seal  are  not  near  as  plenty  as  they  used  to  be;  too  many  hunters  are 
Jas.  Neishkaitk,p.2S7.  catching  them  and  indiscriminately  killing  them. 

When  I  was  a  young  man  seals  were  much  more  i)lentiful  than  they 

are  now.     The  last  three  years,  since  the  schoon- 

Ntkla-ah,p.288.  ers  bega.i  hunting  seals,  they  have  become  very 

scarce.     It  is  hard  for  the  Indiausto  get  any  now, 

and  this  year  they  have  killed  but  two. 

The  Indian  fui'-seal  hunters  of  my  people  all  tell  me  that  the  fur-seal 
are  becoming  very  scarce.     Too  many  white  men 

Peter  0lsen,p.288.  are  killing  them  all  the  time,  and  they  kill  cows 
with  ])ui)  as  well  as  other  kinds.  I  am  the  chief 
of  my  people,  and  they  all  tell  me  what  they  know. 

Seal  are  getting  very  scarce  along  the  coast, 
Bondtus, p.2l2.  caust'd  by  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  seals 

in  the  open  waters. 

Have  noticed  the  seal  are  getting  scarce  the  last  few  years.    The 
cause  of  the  scarcity  is,  1  think,  too  many  s(rhoon- 
Abel  Ryan,p.  299.  ^^^  hunting  them  olf  Prince  of  Wales  Island. 

Since  the  schooners  have  hunted  seal  off  the  Prince  of  Wales  Island  the 
seals  have  become  scarce,  and  it  is  hard  for  the 

Jack  Shnokn, p.2%9.  Indians  to  get  any  in  canoes.  In  former  times 
they  used  to  get  plenty. 

The  disappearance  of  the  fur-seal  is  due  to  the  killing  by  pelagic  seal- 
hunters,  wlio  ajipear  in  large  numbers  off  this 
Alexander Sh)jha,i>.  226.  part  of  the  coast,  and  the  Scarcity  of  the  fur  seals 
is  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  vessels  engaged 
ia  seal-hunting. 


Charlie    Tlaksatan, 
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Seal  have  become  very  scarce  the  last  few  years.      Martin  Singay,  p.2GS. 
Too  many  white  men  are  engaged  in  killing  seal. 

Have  noticed  a  large  decrease  in  seal  the  last     Jack  Sitka,  p.  269. 
three  years,  caused,  I  think,  by  pelagic  sealing  in 
Bering  Sea  and  the  North  Pacific  Ocean. 

Since  the  white  man  has  been  hunting  seal  with  schooners  they  have 
become  very  scarce,  and  Indians  are  obliged  to 
go  a  long  way  and  stop  away  from  home  along      Thomas  Skowl,  p.  300. 
time  in  order  to  get  any,  and  after  being  away 
there  four  or  five  days  they  frequently  return  without  killing  one  seal, 
they  have  become  so  scarce. 

There  are  no  seal  left  now;  they  are  most  all  killed  off.    The  last 
ten  years  the  seal  have  been  decreasing  very  fast, 
ever  since  the  white  men  with  schooners  began  to     Geo.  Skaitka,  p.  290. 
hunt  them. 

Seal  have  been  growing  scarce  along  the  coast  the  last  four  years. 
Think  there  are  too  many  .schooners  engaged  in       ,,  _,  „  ,  .       , , 
sealing  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  ^^f-rhlkahdaynahlcee,p. 

Sea. 

Have  noticed  a  large  decrease  the  last  four  years.     I  think  that  pelagic 
seal  hunting  in  Bering  Sea  is  the  cause  the  seal 
becoming  scarce  along  the  coast.  270. 

Have  heard  all  the  Indians  of  different  tribes  say  that  seal  are  be- 
coming very  scarce  in  the  last  three  or  four  years. 
They  also  say  that  unless  the  schooners  are  stopped      Twongkieak,  p.  246. 
from  sealing  in  Bering  Sea  and  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean  the  seal  will  all  be  gone,  and  none  will  be  left  for  the  Indians  or 
anyone  else.    The  seal  have  become  so  scarce  of  late  years  that  I  don't 
know  much  about  them. 

During  the  last  five  or  six  years  seals  have  decreased  in  numbers 
very  rapidly.    A  great  many  of  the  white  men 
are  poor  hunters,  and  lose  a  great  many  of  the     John  Tysum,  p.  394. 
seals  that  they  shoot.    They  shoot,  and  shoot,  and 
8hw)t,  and  don't  get  any  seals,  and  that  makes  them  wild,  so  that  an 
Indian  can't  get  near  them  with  a  spear. 

Have  noticed  the  .seal  have  been  decreasing  along  the  coast  the  last 
four  years.    Think  the  cause  of  the  decrease  is 
that  there  are  too  many  schooners  engaged  in     jas.  Unaiajim,  p.  272. 
pelagic  sealing  in  Bering  Sea. 

Last  year  was  a  very  bad  season.    The  Indians  think  scarcity  of 
seals  is  due  to  the  method  of  hunting  them  adoptetl 
by  the  whites,  by  which  the  seals  are  scared      Francis  Verbeke,  p.  311. 
away. 

Have  notice<l  the  seal  are  decreasing  very  fast,  particularly  the 
la.Ht  four  years,  caused  by  the  indiscriminate  kill- 
ing of  seal  in  the  waters  of  the  North  Pacific      Charlie  Wank, p.  213. 
Ocean  and  Bering  Sea. 
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So  many  schooners  and  white  men  are  hnntinp 
Watkini,p.  396.  them  with  guns  all  along  the  coast  that  they  are 

getting  all  killed  off. 

Formerly  the  Indians  hunted  them  for  food,  but  nowadays  whit«  men 
_  ,  ,01        ^id  Indians  hunt  them  for  their  fur,  and  they  are 

Weckmnnesck,  p.  311.     rapidly  diminishing  in  number. 

Seal  were  always  plenty  in  the  Strait  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca  and  along 

the  coast  until  the  white  hunter  came  liere  and 

Charley  White,  p.  396.    commenced  shooting  them  some  six  or  eiglit  years 

ago.    Since  that  time  they  have  decreased  very 

rapidly. 

Billy  Williams,  p.  301.  Seal  are  becoming  very  scarce  since  the  white 
men  began  hunting  them  in  schooners. 

Fred.  WiUon,  p.  301.  Seals  have  become  scarce  the  last  three  or  four 

years,  and  the  cause  of  it  is,  I  think,  the  iudis- 
criminate  killing  of  seals  in  the  water. 

Seals  are  not  near  so  plentiful  as  they  were  seven  or  eight  years  ago. 
I  tliink  the  cause  of  this  is  that  they  have  been 

Wispoo,p.397.  hunted  so  nnich  by  white  hunters,  who  use  shot- 

guns and  rifles. 

Have  noticed  the  seal  are  decreasing  very  fast,  owing  to  so  many 
Michael  Wooskort,  p.  schooners  hunting  seals  in  the  waters  of  the  North 
375.  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea. 

The  seal,  like  the  sea  otter,  are  becoming  very  scarce.  I  think  if  the 
schooners  were  prohibited  from  taking  seal  in 

Tahkah,p.2i6.  Bering  Sea  and  along  the  coast  of  Alaska,  the 

seal  would  become  plentiful  and  the  Indians  could 
kill  them  once  more  in  canoes. 

Since  the  white  men  with  ^hooners  began  to  hnnt  seal  off  Prince  of 

Wales  Island  the  seal  have  b(>c(>me  very  scarce 

Bastings   Tethnow,  p.  j^„j  unless  they  are  stopped  from  hunting  seal 

they  will  soon  be  all  gone.     If  the  white  men  are 

permitted  to  hunt  seal  much  longer  the  fur-seal  will  become  as  scarce 

as  tlie  sea-otter,  which  were  quite  plenty  around  Dixons  Entrance 

when  I  was  a  boy.    The  Indians  are  obliged  to  go  a  long  way  for  seal 

now  and  often  return  after  two  or  three  days'  hunt  without  taking  any. 

Seal  have  been  disappearing  very  rapidly  the  last  few  years,  and  it 
is  hard  for  our  people  to  get  them.     There  are 

Paul  Toung, p. 232.  too  many  white  men  hunting  them  with  schoon- 
ers ott'  Priuce  of  Wales  Island. 

Walter  roung,p.3(iS.  Since  the  white  man  began  to  hunt  seal  they 
are  becoming  very  scarce. 
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Within  the  last  five  or  six  years  seals  have  decreased  in  number  very 
fast  and  are  becoming  very  shy,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  creep  upon  them  and  hit  them  with  the  spear.      ffi«A  Tulla,  p.  39S. 
Years  ago,  the  heads  of  seals  along  the  coast 

would  stick  up  out  of  the  water  almost  as  thick  as  the  stars  in  the 
heavens,  but  since  the  white  man,  with  so  many  schooners,  have  come 
and  began  to  shoot  and  kill  them  with  the  guns  they  have  become  very 
scarce. 

If  so  many  white  hunters  keep  hunting  the  seal      Thos.  Zolnoka,p.  399. 
with  shotguns  as  they  do  now,  it  will  be  but  a 
short  time  before  they  will  all  be  gone. 

Opinions. —  White  sealers. 
Page  181  of  The  Case. 

I  have  noticed  a  perceptible  and  gradual  decrease  in  seal  life  for  the 
pa^st  few  years  and  attribute  it  to  the  large  num-  Andrew  Anderson, p.2n. 
ber  of  vessels  engaged  in  hunting  them  at  sea. 

In  the  sea  seals  are  much  more  timid  and  make  off  as  fast  as  possi- 
ble at  the  approach  of  a  vessel,  while  formerly  they 
were  usually  quite  curious,  and  would  sport  and    C.  s.  Anderson,  p.  206. 
play  about  tlie  vessel  wlieu  come  up  with.    I  believe 

this  decrease  and  timidity  is  due  to  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the 
seals  by  pelagic  sealers. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  decrease  t —       Geo.  Ball,  p.  483. 
A.  I  attribute  the  decrease  to  the  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  the  seals. 

I  believe  that  the  decrease  in  fur-seal  life,  which  has  been  constant 
of  late  years,  is  due  principally  to  the  number  of     j  ^  Bradlev  o  227 
vessels  engaged  in  hunting  them  at  sea.  '    '        "*'  ^• 

Seven  or  eight  years  ago,  when  seals  were  hunted  almost  wholly  by 
Indians  with  s[)ears,  a  vessel  hunting  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Cape  Flattery  was  sure  of  getting  several     WUliam  Breanan,  p.  dGO, 
liundi'ccl  skins  in  about  three  months,  from  March 

to  tlie  end  of  May,  but  at  the  present  time  a  vessel  is  doing  well  if  she 
gt'ts  a  much  smaller  number,  because  the  skins  bring  much  higlier  prices. 
The  records  of  "  catches  "  in  the  last  tliree  or  four  years  will  confirm  any 
jierson  who  examines  them  in  the  belief  that  the  seals  are  decreasing 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  American  side.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  it  is  the  same  on  the  Russian  side.  At  i)re8ent  they  are  hunted 
vigorously,  and  with  better  methods  than  formerly.  The  hunters  have 
had  more  experieuw;  and  understand  their  habits  better,  but  notwith- 
standing this  the  cat<jhes  are  decreasing  off  the  coast. 

Seals  were  not  nearly  as  numerous  in  1887  as  they  were  in.  1877,  and 
it  is  my  belief  that  the  decrease  in  numbers  is  due 
to  the  hunting  and  killing  of  female  seals  in  the   «^<"-  L-  Carthout.p.  409. 
water. 

21  B  a 
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Have  noticed  that  seal  are  becoming  very  scarce  on  the  coast  the  last 
few  years.     The  canse  of  the  scarcity  of  the  seal, 
Peter  Church,  p.  257.      I  think,  is  that  too  many  schooners  in  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea,  and  the  indis- 
criminate killing  of  females  with  pup  in  the  water. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  seals  as  com- 
pared to  the  previous  years? — A.  I  think  there 
Dan'l  Clautien,  p.  412.    has. 

Q.  If  there  is  a  decrease,  to  what  do  you  attribute  it? — A.  To  the 
killing  and  hunting  of  them  by  seal  hunters. 

I  think  the  indiscriminate  killing  of  seals  in  Be- 
Jno.  c.  Clemertt,  p.  258.  ring  Sea  is  the  cause  of  their  scarcity  along  the 
coast. 

There  were  not  nearly  as  many  seals  to  be  found  in  1889  as  there 
were  in  1888.     I  think  the  decrease  is  caused  by 

Peter  Collins,  p.  413.  the  great  destruction  of  females  killed  in  the  sea 
by  the  hunters. 

Leander  Cox,  p.  417.  I  attribute  this  decrease  [of  the  seal  herd]  to  the 

terrible  slaughter  of  female  seals  now  going  on  in 
the  sea. 

There  can  be  but  one  cause  for  the  scarcity  of  seal,  and  that  is  the 
indiscriminate  killing  of  them  in  the  water,  and 
Wm.  Duncan,  p.  279.      unless  that  is  stopped  the  seal  must  .soon  be  ex- 
terminated.    The  sea-otter,  which  were  plentiful 
on  this  coast  at  one  time,  are  now  scarcely  seen  at  all,  and  the  indis- 
criminate slaughter  of  them  in  the  water  has  almost  entirely  extermi- 
nated the  animal.    Some  few  remain  in  the  far  north,  but  they  are  very 
hard  to  secure. 

Until  hunting  and  killing  was  commenced  by  hunt«rs  in  the  open 
sea  I  observed  no  appreciable  decrease   in  the 
M.  C.  EreJcine,  p.  422.     number  arriving,  which  was  about  1884.     In  my 
opinion  the  chasing  of  the  seals  and  the  shooting 
of  them  has  a  tendency  to  frighten  tlicm  and  disturb  tliem  and  pre- 
vents their  increasing  as  they  would  if  they  were  left  undisturbed  in 
the  waters. 

The  large  decrease  of  seals  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean  and  sea  must 

unquestionably  be  caused  by  the  indiscriminate 

M.  C.  Erskine, p.  i23.      killing  now  going  on  bj'  poaching  schooners,  and 

if  not  discontinued  it  will  most  certainly  be  a 

matter  of  a  very  few  years  before  the  seals  will  be  exterminated. 

The  seals  have  most  decidedly  decreased  in  number,  caused  by 

the  continual  hunting   and  killing  in  the  open 
F.  F.  Feeny,  p.  220.         gg^_  6  »  i- 

I  give  them  four  years  more,  and  if  they  keep  on  hunting  them  as 
„      „     ,       ,„,  they  do  now,  there  will   be  no  more   seals  left 

Oeo.Fogel,p.i!H.  worth  going  ker.     •     •     • 
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I  attribute  tlie  decrease  in  numbers  to  their  being  hunted  so  much. 

My  experience  is  that  the  seal  herds  in  the  North  Pacittc  and  Bering 
Sea  have  been  greatly  depleted  within  the  last  few  years  by  the  con- 
stant pursuit  and  kiUing  of  them  in  the  water  by  hunters. 

In  my  ojunion,  seals  and  all  other  fur-bearing 
animals  are  decreasing,  and  the  cause  is  pelagic      William  Foster,  p.  220. 
hunting. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  seals  as  compared 
to  previous  years  ? — A.  I  have  not  been  on  the 
islands  in  the  last  few  yesrs,  but  I  should  imag-  Luther  T. Franklin, p.  426. 
iue  there  has  been  a  great  decrease. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  decrease! — A.  To  the  number  of 
vessels  that  are  up  there  engaged  in  killing  seals,  nearly  all  of  which 
are  females.  Last  year  there  were  72  vessels  fitted  out  from  Victoria 
alone,  to  say  nothing  of  vessels  that  are  fitted  out  at  other  places. 

The  seals  are  not  so  numerous  ofl'  C  ipe  Flattery  as  they  used  to  be 
some  years  ago,  and  it  is  my  opinion  it  is  owing      ^^^^^^^ 
to  the  constant  hunting  by  so  many  schooners.  '  ^' 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  seals  as  compared 
to  iirevious  years? — A.  There  is  a  decrease  of     f:dward  w.  Fanvke,  p. 
about  20  or  30  j)er  cent  less.  *-^- 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  decrease! — A.  I  attribute  it  to 
them  being  overhunted. 

I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  fur-seal  life  has  considerably  de- 
creased of  late  years,  and  believe  it  is  due  priuci-     ^-J-  Guild,  p.  232. 
pally  to  pelagic  sealing. 

While  at  anchor  oft'  St.  Paul  Island  the  pups  playing  about  the  ves- 
sel were  very  few,  and  while  making  a  passage 
between  Unalaska  and  the  Pribiloft'  Islands,  dur-  Charles  J.  Bague, p.  208. 
ing  the  breeding  season,  did  not  see  a  dozen  in 
the  open  sea  during  the  whole  trip,  where  formerly  I  met  hundreds.  In 
going  from  Unalaska  to  Atka  and  returning  during  the  last  of  May 
and  the  first  part  of  June  of  this  year  (1892),  I  did  not  see  a  single  fur- 
seal  in  the  water.  I  attribute  this  great  decrease  to  theindis<-riniinate 
slaugliter  of  the  species  by  pelagic  sealers,  and  their  wasteful  methods 
of  securing  skins. 

Q.  To  what<lo  you  attribute  this  decrease! — A.      S.  Harmsen,p.  442 
Too  many  in  the  business,  I  suppose;  too  many 
after  tlicm. 

Q.  Would  you  attribute  it  to  the  killing  of  the  females  and  thereby 
there  are  not  nearly  as  many  born? — A.  Certainly;  it  has  got  all  to  do 
with  it. 

Q.  Then  really  the  killing  of  the  females  you  attribute  to  the  de- 
crease!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  decrease  in  numbers  of  seals 
in  the  North  Pacific  and   Bering  Sea  is  owing  to 
pelagic  hunting,  and  that  unless  discontinued  they    •/•  M.  Hays,  p.  27. 
will  soon  become  so  nearly  extinct  as  to  be  worth- 
less for  commercial  purposes. 
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I  think  the  seals  are  not  near  as  plenty  as  a  few  years  ago,  and  they 

are  mncli  more  shy  and  harder  to  catch  now  than 

Jm.  Haytoard,p.  328.     they  were  when  I  first  went  out  sealing.     I  thinli 

this  is  caxised  by  hunting  them  so  much  with 

guns. 

Wm.  Henion,  p.  484.         Q.  If  there  is  a  decrease,  to  what  do  you  attrib- 
ute it! — A.  I  attribute  it  to  the  extermination  by 
inexperienced  hunters. 

Seals  are  not  as  plentiful  now  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago.    I  think 
they  are  decreasing  on  account  of  their  being 

Wm.  Hermann,  p.  446.  hunted  80  much. 

I  have  not  personally  noticed  any  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  the 
fur-seal  species,  but  I  think  that  the  constant 
Norman   Hodgson,   p.  and  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  them  must  tend 
^^-  largely  to  that  end. 

Q.  If  there  is  a  decrease,  to  what  do  yon  attribute  it? — A.  To  the 
Andrew  J.  Hoffman,  p.   amount  of  Seal  hunters  and  hunting  that  is  actu- 
m.  '  '    '  ally  going  on. 

Seals  have  decreased  very  fast  the  last  three  years.  The  decrease 
^  „  ^ .  :,  o/j/v  is  caused,  I  think,  by  the  indiscriminate  killing  of 
E.Hof>uid,p.2m.        seals  in  the  water. 

Guatave  Isaacson,  p.  Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  tlie  cause! — A. 
*^'  Killing  oft"  the  females;  whale-killers  and  sharks 

kill  a  good  many. 

Frank  Johnson,  p.m.  Q-  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  cause  of  this 
decrease ! — A.  The  increase  of  the  fleet  and  kill- 
ing of  all  the  females. 

My  knowledge  being  from  long  experience,  is  that  the  seals  are  be- 
coming gradually  scarcer  in  the  northern  waters, 
Jas.Kieman,p.^O.       particularly  so  in  later  years.    The  cause  of  this 
decrease  I  believe  to  be  the  indiscriminate  slaugh- 
ter of  the  mother  seals.    They  are  huntetl  too  mn(;li,  and  hcncti  mother 
seals  are  becoming  scarcer,  which,  if  not  checked,  will  lead  to  their 
early  extermination. 

He  also  told  me,  from  his  own  knowledge,  that  the  Uchuckelset  In- 
dians had  a  few  years  ago  canght  oif  the  coast 

^ancis  B.  King-Hall,  j  (;()()  gg^j^  i,i  .^  season,  and  tluit  now  they  conid 
^'      '  catch  hardly  any;  that  the  white  men's  guns  were 

not  only  destroying  the  seals,  but  driving  them  further  from  the  coast. 

In  my  opinion,  fur-seal  life  has  not  only  enormously  decreased  in 
numbers  siiu^c  1886,  but  it  has  become  greatly 
Jaa.E.Lennan,p.3lO.     Scattered,  and  grown  wilder  and  more  timid,  for- 
saking many  ])laces  where  they  were  formerly  to 
be  found  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  engaged  in  feeding.    Tliis  I  at- 
tribute to  the  large  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  killing  fur-seals  in- 
discriminately at  sea. 
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If  they  keep  on  hunting  them  in  the  Bei-ing  Sea  and  the  North  Pa- 
cific in  the  same  way  they  have  done  in  the  last 
few  years,  they  will  exterminate  them  in  the  same      Cahb  Lindahl,  p.  456. 
way,  because  most  all  the  seals  killed  are  females. 
The  young  ones  will  all  die,  and  every  female  seal  you  shoot  makes  the 
killing  of  two,  because  after  the  seal  has  given  birth  to  her  young  the 
pup  will  starve  to  death  on  the  land,  or  when  you  shoot  them  in  the 
water  they  may  have  a  pup  inside. 

I  have  observed  a  very  great  decrease  in  fur-seal  life  since  1885,  and 
believe  it  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  large  num- 
ber of  vessels  engaged  in  pelagic  hunting.  *•  ^-  ^"'e/o*">  P-  *57. 

The  seals  are  much  less  plentiful  the  last  year  I  sealed  than  the  first. 
I  attribute  this  de^-rease  to  the  hunting  of  them  in 
the  water,  and  the  increased  number  of  boats  and      Wm.  H.  Long,  p.  458. 
men  engaged  in  the  business  in  the  last  few  years. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  seals  as  compared 
to  previous  years  ? — A.  There  has  been  a  decrease. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  decrease? — A.     cha».  Latjens,p.  459. 
To  the  hunting  of  the  seals  in  the  Bering  Sea. 

There  can  be  but  one  reason  for  the  decrease, 
and  that  is  they  are  hunted  too  much  in  the  open     j.  d.  McDonaU,p.  266. 
waters. 

There  were  not  as  many  seals  in  1890  as  there  were  in  1889.     I  think 
there  are  so  many  boats  and  hunters  out  after 
them  that  they  are  being  killed  off.    They  are      Wm.  Mcliaao,  p.  461. 
iiunted  too  much. 

Seals  are  not  as  plentiful  on  the  coast  as  formerly.    Have  noticed  the 
decrease  in  the  last  three  years;  caused,  I  think, 
by  the  indiscriminate  killing  of  female  seal.  '^'"-  ^"^^^i  V-  267. 

I  was  also  cod  fishing  in  1884.    There  were  a  great  many  more  seals 
in  the  water  then  than  there  was  in  1889.    In  1884, 
when  we  were  cod  fishing,   we   met  the  steam  i^?''"'   ^"^"S*'*".    P- 
whaler  Thrasher,  and  I  heard  the  captain  remark 
that  it  was  a  damned  shame  the  way  they  were  killing  the  female  seals 
in  the  Bering  Sea. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  decreaset — A.  I  think   this  is  on 
a<'couut  of  killing  those  female  seals  when  they 
have  pups,  and  the  business  is  getting  so  that  so     ■^'««»"*'-  MoLean,  p. 
many  vessels  are  going  into  it,  and  they  are  kill- 
ing those  pups  off.    A  seal  has  not  got  a  chance  to  go  to  work  and  in- 
crease. 

Q.  The  mother  seals? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  any  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  animals  in  the 
last  few  years! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  cause  1 — A.     Danl.  AfoLmn.  p.  Ui. 
Killing  off  the  females. 
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I  have  given  up  the  sealing  business  because  the  slaughtering  of  the 
,  „  ,  ,„„  female  seals  is  making  them  so  scarce  that  it  does 
Jo,.  Malay, p.m.        not  pay. 

I  think  seals  are  not  as  plentiful  as  they  used 
a.  E.  Miner,  p.  466.       to  be,  caused,  I  think,  by  the  indiscriminate  kill- 
ing of  females  with  pup. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  decrease? — 
FrannlcMorreau,p.i6S.  A.  From  the  killing  of  seals,  both  by  hunters  and 
others. 

Deponent  farther  says  that  he  thinks  that  the  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  seals  found  in  the  rookeries  and  tlie  increase 

T.  F.  Morgan,  p.  65.  in  the  number  of  dead  pups  are  caused  directly  by 
the  open-sea  sealing  commonly  called  poaching. 

I  am  not  able  to  say  whether  the  seal  herd  is  decreasing,  but  it  is 

reasonable  to  suppose  that  where  they  are  hunted 

Kelson  T.  Oliver, p.  372.  nud  harassed  at  all  times  by  so  many  hunters 

they  are  sure  to  be  driven  from  their  usual  haunts, 

if  not  totally  destroyed. 

Seals  were  not  as  plentiful  in  1886  as  they  were  in  1885.  I  think  the 
principal  cause  of  that  decrease  is  on  account  of 

Xiles  Mlion,p.  470.  killing  the  females  in  the  water,  and  also  through 
their  getting  shy  by  being  chased  by  the  boats. 

Since  the  use  of  rifles  and  sliotguns   has  be- 
Wm.  Parker, p.  345.        come  common,  seals  are  much   less  in  numbers 
and  are  more  shy  and  timid. 

Seals  are  not  near  as  plentiful  as  when  I  went  out  in  1888,  and  I 
„ .  .    J,  „  „_   believe  the  decrease  is  due  to  their  being  hunted 

Edmn  P.Porler,p.U7.  ^  ^^^j^  ^j^j^  shotguns  and  rifles. 

I  know  that  the  seals  are  rapidly  decreasing, 
AdolphutSayer>,p.i73.  and  I  beUeve  it  is  caused  by  killing  females  in  the 
watei'. 

I  took  very  great  interest  in  the  seals,  because  I  used  to  hunt  them 

myself,  and  I  noticed  a  great  decrease  in  the  iium- 

Jat.  Sloan,  p.m.  ber  of  seals  from  what  there  was  formerly,  when 

I  was  on  sealing  voyages.    It  was,  in  fact,  so 

marked  that  I  called  the  captain's  attention  to  it,  saying  that  we  lia<l 

seen  very  few  seals.    They  have  been  getting  scarcer  every  year  since 

I  have  been  going  to  Bering  Sea,  and  if  something  is  not  done  right 

away  to  protect  tliem  there  will  be  no  more  seals  in  these  waters.     I 

know  as  a  fact  that  they  are  killing  them  indiscriminately,  and  all  the 

hunters  care  about  it  is  to  get  a  skin.     I  know  something  about  it,  as 

I  have  been  sailing  from  this  coast  up  along  those  waters  for  nineteen 

years,  and,  as  I  said  before,  I  paid  particular  attention  to  them,  and  I 

firmly  believe,  if  they  allow  the  killing  in  the  sea  to  go  on  as  they  are 

now  doing,  it  will  only  be  a  question  of  a  few  years  before  there  will 

not  be  enough  to  pay  any  one  to  hunt  them. 
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I  think  the  seals  are  decreasing  in  number  all  the  time,  because  there 


are  more  vessels  out  hunting  after  them  and  are 
killing  off  the  female  seals. 


Cyrus  Stephens,  p.  480. 


Q.  If  there  is  a  decrease,  to  what  do  you  attribute  it? — A.  On  ac- 
count of  80  inucli  extermination  and  hunting  by 
the  seal-hunters. 


Gustave  Sundvall,p.48l. 


I  have  heard  that  seal  have  been  decreasing  the 
last  few  years,  caused,  I  think,  by  pelagic  sealing. 


W.  Thomas,  p.  485. 


The  decrease,  I  think,  is  caused  by  the  indis-    Rudolph  fFaUon,  p.  272. 
criminate  killing  of  female  seals. 

From  what  I  know  seals  have  been  decreasing  very  fast  in  recent 
years.    Think  tlie  decrease  is  caused  by  the  in- 
discriminate killing  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  p.s.  freUUnheUer,p.27i. 
and  Bering  Sea. 

My  experience  is  that  the  seals  have  been  decreasing  in  numbers  for 
the  last  six  or  seven  years,  and  within  the  past 
two  or  three  years  very  rapidly,  owing  to  the  in-      Michael  WMu,  p.  490. 
discriminate  killing  of  them  by  pelagic  hunters 
and  vessels  engaged  in  that  business  in  the  waters  of  the  North  Pa- 
cific and  Bering  Sea. 
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Pelagic  sealing  as  an  industry  is  of  recent  origin  and  may  be  said  to 
date  from  1879.     In  1880,  according  to  the  official 

reportof  theCanad  anMinisterof  Marineand  Fish-  Report  of  American  Com- 
eiies,  7  vessels  and  213  men  were  engaged  in  pe-  ^«»»«o»«"«)  P-  371  of  The 
lagic  sealing  in  the  North  Pacific,  securing  13,600 
skins,  valued  at  $1(,  {,J(K).  The  same  authority  states  that  in  1886  20 
vessels  and  459  men  secured  38,907  skins,  valued  at  $389,070.  In  1891 
the  number  of  United  States  and  Canadian  vessels  had  increased  to 
over  100;  upwards  of  2,000  men  were  engaged,  and  more  than  62,000 
skins  were  secured. 

Tlie  number  of  seal-skins  actually  recorded  as  Reportof  American  Com- 
sold  as  a  result  of  pelagic  sealing  is  shown  in  the  '»»»»»»"<''■».  v-  366  of  The 
following  table: 


Year. 

No.  of 
skins. 

Year. 

No.  of 
skins. 

Year. 

No.  of 
skins. 

1872 

1,029 

1879 

1880 

12,500+ 
13,600 
13,541 
17,700 
9,195 
•14,000 
13,000 

1888 

38,907 

1873    

1887 

1874              

4,949 
1,<M6 
2.042 
6,700 
9,593 

1881 

1888 

37  789 

1875        

1882 

1889 

40  998 

1870 

ISKt 

1890 

48,  519 

1877    

1884 

1891 

62,500 

1878 

1885 

I 

*  Bamber  estimated  flrom  value  givwi. 
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That  oue  reason  for  deponent's  opinion  that  the  total  number  of 
seals  in  thePacitic  and  Bering  Sea  liasdiiuinislicd 

Herman  Liebe»,p.5U.  very  rapidly  is  tlie  fact — which  deiwiieut  knows 
from  the  fact  that  lie  buys  so  large  a  ijortiou 
of  the  poachers'  catch — that  there  are  now  engaged  on  wliat  is  called 
"poaching"  about  eighty  vessels,  and  that  about  five  years  ago 
not  more  than  ten  vessels  were  engaged  in  poaching;  and  that  the  total 
number  of  skins  brought  in  by  the  whole  eighty  vessels  is  now  not  very 
much  greater  than  the  number  brought  in  five  years  by  ten  vessels. 
The  poaching  vessels  a  few  years  ago  have  been  known  to  get  as  many 
as  3,000  or  4,000  skins,  and  deponent  has  bought  4,000  skins  from  one 
vessel,  whereas  no  poaching  vessel  now  gets  more  than  a  few  hundred 
with  the  same  size  crew.  One  vessel  last  year  sailing  from  Victoria 
made  a  catch  of  1,900  skins,  but  this  is  now  an  altogether  exceptional 
catch,  and  this  vessel  had  a  crew  twice  as  large  as  poaching  vessels 
formerly  carried,  and  was  equipped  with  from  twelve  to  fifteen  boats 
instead  of  five  or  six.  One  or  two  other  poaching  vessels  also  made 
large  catches — that  is,  over  1,200  skins— but  the  average  catch  of  the 
poaching  vessels  is  not  more  than  a  few  hundred  each.  This  is  true, 
although  the  poaching  vessels  are  now  equipped  with  much  more  ex- 
perienced shooters,  with  better  rifles,  and  with  better  boats  than  any 
of  the  vessels  had  five  years  ago.  Many  of  tlie  poaching  vessels  now 
have  boats  pointed  at  both  ends,  so  tliat  they  can  go  backward  or  for- 
ward with  equal  ease;  and  the  old  poiudier  only  had  ordinary  ships' 
boats.  Deponent  knows  this  to  be  true,  because  he  has  seen  the  boats 
and  talked  with  the  captains  of  the  schooners  about  them. 

I  never  saw  many  sealing  schooners  before  1884,  but  they  have  been 
coming  more  and  more  every  vear  since,  and  1 

Agget  Kughm,p.  128.  notice  that  as  the  schooners  multiply  in  the  sea 
the  seals  decrease  on  the  rookeries. 

From  1885  to  the  present  time  the  fleet  of  predatory  vessels  has  con- 
S.  H  Mclntyre  p  51    s**^D%  increased  in  proportion  as  the  seal  herd 

'  '  '  has  decreased.  •  •  • 
A  very  noticeable  decrease  in  the  herd  commenced,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  in  1886,  and  was  coincident  in  time  and  proportionate  in 
eztent  with  the  number  of  seals  destroyed  in  the  water.  The  business  of 
pelagic  sealing  in  Bering  Sea  first  assumed  considerable  proportions 
in  1884,  and  in  that  year  dead  pup  seals  first  became  numerous  enough 
upon  the  rookeries  to  excite  remark  upon  the  islands.  As  the  sealing 
fleet  increased  the  starved  animals  became  more  numerous.  In  1887 
fourteen  vessels  were  seized  for  illegal  sealing,  and  the  effect  was  seen 
in  the  following  year  when  a  much  less  number  engaged  in  the  business 
and  the  Bering  Sea  catch  amounted,  as  I  am  informed,  to  about  34,000 
skins  against  about  19,000  or  20,000  in  1888.  The  failure  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  vigorously  pursue  in  1888  and  the  following 
years  the  repressive  policy  so  auspiciously  begun  in  1887,  led  to  a  large 
increase  of  the  sealing  fleet  and  corresponding  destruction  of  the  herd, 
but  the  prohibition  of  pelagic  sealing  nevertheless  continued,  and  the 
usual  proclamation  was  published  by  the  Government  warning  all 
parties  not  to  kill  seals  in  Bering  Sea  or  waters  adjacent  to  the  Alas- 
kan coast. 
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Up  to  I880  and  1884  it  was  only  an  occasional  venturesome  vessel  that 
came  around  and  secured  a  few  hundred  skins 
and  thought  itself  lucky  and  cleared  out,  but  since      fv.  S.  Hereford,  p.  36. 
that  time  not  even  the  smallest  craft  is  satisfied 
unless  it  secures  its  thousands  of  pelts  regardless  of  sex. 

While  in  Bering  Sea  during  the  summer  of  1869,  I  never  saw  a  ves- 
sel sealing  about  the  islands  or  anywhere  in  the 
sea,  nor  did  I  hear  any  report  of  the  presence  of     j.  A. Henrique), p.Z\. 
such  sealing  vessels  in  those  waters. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  sealing  schooner  that  went  to  the  Bering  Sea 
until  Capt.  McLean  went  there  about  nine  years      ^ 
ago  in  the  FavoriU.  '^"'-  ^'"•*^-  ^-  ^• 

Q.  What  eifect,  in  your  opinion,  does  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
poaching  vessels  in  Bering  Sea  have  upon  seal 
life  f — A.  Since  the  number  of  sealing  vessels  has     j.  c.  Bedpath,  p.  141. 
increased,  the  number  of  seals  coming  to  the  is- 
lands has  correspondingly  decreased.    •    •    • 

In  1884  the  sealing  schooners  became  numerous.  I  believe  there  were 
about  thirty  in  the  sea  that  year,  and  they  have  increased  very  rapidly 
every  year  since,  until  now  they  are  said  to  be  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty. 

I  first  went  out  in  1885  in  the  schooner  City  of  San  Diego,  chartered 
by  myself  and  others,  and  my  catch  for  that  year 
was  between  2,300  and  2,400  seals.     Oftbatnum-      Michael  White,  p.  ^9. 
ber  about  1,900  were  caught  in  the  Bering  Sea. 
There  were  but  very  few  vessels  sealing  at  that  time. 
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Formerly,  in  the  winter  time,  used  to  hunt  them  in  the  Straits  of  San 
Juan  de  Fuca,  and  in  the  spring  and  summer  time 
we  hunted  them  in  canoes  and  with  spears  from     Peter  Br ovm,  p.  371. 
10  to  30  miles  oft'  and  around  Cape  Flattery. 
About  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  we  commenced  carrying  our  canoes  on 
little  schooners  and  followed  up  along  the  coast  towards  Kadiak.     I 
have  been  a  part  owner  in  a  schooner  for  about  seven  years,  and  have 
owned  the  James  G.  Sican  for  about  three  years.    She  is  about  59  tons 
burden.    The  other  schwiner  was  not  so  large.    •     •    * 

In  early  times  none  of  my  tribe  ever  went  any  farther  out  to  sea  than 
from  10  to  30  miles  otf  Cape  Flattery,  and  close  inshore  a  few  miles  up 
and  down  the  coast.  Tliey  had  no  other  way  of  hunting,  except  to  go 
from  here  in  canoes.  About  fifteen  years  ago  the  post  trader  induced 
some  of  them  to  put  their  canoes  on  board  of  a  small  schooner  and  go  out 
from  M  to  75  miles  ottsliore,  and  to  hunt  along  the  coast  from  Columbia 
Kiver  to  Karclay  Sound.  In  the  last  Ave  or  six  years  some  of  my  tribe 
have  bouglit  and  now  own  four  little  schooners,  and  use  them  to  carry 
their  canoes  and  provisions  when  tliey  go  any  distance  from  home. 
About  seventeen  of  my  i>e(>ple  have  been  in  the  Bering  Sea,  and,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  two  or  three,  none  of  them  were  ever  there 
before  1887. 

In  1887  the  British  schooner  Alfred  Adams,  from  Victoria,  British 
Columbia,  came  here  and  employed  some  of  my  tribe  to  go  to  the  Bering 
Sea  hunting  seals,  and  tlie  schooner  Lottie,  owned  by  the  Indians,  also 
went  from  here  in  that  year. 

In  1889  and  1891  some  of  my  people  went  on  schooners,  as  hunters, 
to  Bering  Sea.  At  no  other  times  have  any  of  them  been  in  those 
waters. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  hunting  seals  all  my  life,  and  have  always 
used  the  spear,  and  went  in  canoes.  Formerly  we 
went  around  the  cape  in  canoes,  but  for  the  last  Landet  Callapa,p.^9. 
tifteen  years  I  have  frequently  gone  out  on  small 
8<;hooneis,  from  10  U)  80  miles  around  the  cape,  up  and  down  the  coast 
from  100  to  200  miles.  We  take  our  canoes  on  the  vessel  and  use  them 
after  we  get  to  the  sealing  grounds. 
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In  early  times,  and  until  within  tlie  last  ten  years,  I  hunted  seals 
with  spears  in  canoes.     During  the  last  ten  years 

Circut  Jim,  p.  380.  I  have  been  sealing  up  and  down  the  coast  in 
schooners,  but  used  si)oars  all  of  the  time.  When 
we  used  canoes  exclusively  I  used  to  hunt  and  capture  seals  about  30 
miles  in  the  Straits  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca.    •    •    • 

I  used  to  be  out  on  the  water  hunting  seals  in  a  canoe  for  a  couple  of 
days  at  a  time,  if  the  weather  was  fine.  Three  Indians  would  go  in 
one  canoe.  One  would  handle  the  spear,  the  other  two  would  paddle 
and  steer  the  boat.  I  was  the  spearman.  Usually  we  found  several 
seals  at  a  time  asleep  on  the  water  and  would  creep  upon  them,  some- 
times as  near  as  20  leet,  but  more  frequently  not  closer  than  40  to  50 
feet.  I  would  then  throw  the  spear  at  them  and  almost  always  secure 
all  that  I  hit.  Very  rarely  I  would  hit  and  secure  two  seals  at  a  time. 
I  would  then  get  a  seal  on  each  barb  of  the  spear. 

We  use  smaller  canoes  now  since  we  began  to  use  schooners  in  which 
to  carry  our  canoes  and  hunters  to  the  sealing  waters,  and  but  two 
Indians  go  in  one  of  these  smaller  canoes. 

In  my  early  years  I  hunted  seals  in  canoes  and  with  spears  in  the 

Straits  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca,  and  about  80  miles 

Ja>.  Claplanhoo,  p.  381.   off  Cape  Flattery.    I  killed  seals  for  f(K»d  and  for 

their  skins,  getting  about  $3  apiece  for  each  skin. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  Willie  Gallick,  who  liad  a  trading  post  here, 

had  three  or  four  schooners,  and  emi)I()yed  Indians  to  go  sealing  and 

sail  his  vessels.    They  would  put  tlieir  canoes  and  spears  on  board  the 

schooners  and  go  out  and  hunt  about  20  or  30  miles  off  the  coast,  as 

far  south  as  the  Columbia  River  and  north  to  Barclay  Sound.     A  few 

years  later  some  of  the  Indians  owned,  or  partly,  an  interest  in  the 

schooners.     About  six  years  ago  the  British  schooner  Alfred  Adams 

came  here,  and  her  master  engaged  Indian  hunters  to  go  sealing  in  the 

Bering  Sea. 

Also  used  to  hunt  seals  in  canoes  up  and  down  the  coast  from  Cape 

Flattery.    In  those  days  there  were  a  great  many 

JeffDaHt,p.3H.  seals  along  the  coast.     They  traveled  in  little 

herds  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  each,  and  we  could 

sometimes  creep  up  on  them  when  they  were  asleep  on  the  water  and 

spear  one  or  two  before  they  got  away.    We  usually  secured  all  that 

we  hit  with  the  spear.    About  10  or  12  years  ago  we  began  to  hunt 

seals  in  schooners,  and  ventured  farther  out  in  the  ocean  and  sealed 

for  greater  distances  up  and  down  the  coast.    I  have  sealed  as  far  south 

as  the  Columbia  Eiver  and  as  far  up  the  coast  as  the  north  end  of 

Vancouver  Island. 

I  commenced  sealing  in  canoes  along  the  coast  and  in  the  Straits  of 
San  Juan  de  Fuca,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and 
Mlabmh,  p.  385.  have  always  hunted  seals  with  spears  until  re- 

cently. Throe  Indians  usually  go  with  each  canoe. 
About  ten  years  ago  I  went  hunting  in  the  schooner  Mist,  owned  by  a 
white  man.  We  cruised  for  seals  along  the  coast,  between  the  Colum- 
bia Eiver  and  Barclay  Sound. 

Formerly  my  tribe  hunted  in  canoes  and  used  spears  exclusively,  but 
in  the  last  two  yesirs  a  few  of  them  have  used  shot- 

Alferdlrving,  p.  386.  guns.  Previous  to  about  ten  years  ago  we  sel- 
dom went  more  than  20  miles  out  to  sea  and  sealed 
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abont  that  distance  off  Cape  Flattery.  Since  that  time  some  of  our  tribe 
have  owned  three  or  four  small  schooners,  and  those  that  go  out  in 
them  put  their  canoes  and  spears  on  the  schooners  and  are  carried  from 
50  to  75  miles  off  Gape  Flattery  and  along  the  coast  from  Columbia 
River  to  Barclay  Sound.  In  the  earlier  years  when  I  went  hunting  we 
would  not  go  out  of  the  Straits  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca  during  the  winter 
months  and  early  in  the  spring. 

In  former  years  we  used  to  hunt  in  the  Straits  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca, 
and  in  the  summer  around  Cape  Flattery,  but  for 
the  la.st  few  years  we  have  had  co  go  farther  to      SelicUhJohnson,p.3SS. 
get  them,  and  now  we  hunt  from  Columbia  River 
to  Barclay  Sound.    Weput  our  canoesand  spears  on  board  of  a  schooner, 
and  go  out  from  10  to  60  miles  off  Cape  Flattery. 

The  idea  of  capturing  seals  in  the  water,  when  they  are  farther  off 
shore  than  the  Indian  canoes  can  safely  follow 
tljem,   originated   in   San   I'^rancisco.     A   single      isaao  Ulbes,  p.  453. 
schooner  was  fitted  out  and  met  with  success.     She 
was  afterwards  joined  by  others,  and  finally  by  a  small  fleet,  nearly  all 
American  vessels. 

I  have  always  hunted  seals  with  the  spear,  and  have  never  used  the 
gun  or  been  in  Bering  Sea.    I  have  always  sealed 
in  the  Strait  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca,  and  around    Jai.lAghthohae,  p.  3S9. 
Cape  Flattery,  and  up  and  down  the  coast  of  Bar- 
clay Sound  to  the  Columbia  River.    I  commenced  going  north  to  Bar- 
clay Sound  about  ten  years  ago. 

I  arrived  in  Sitka  in  November,  1868;  remained  there  a  few  days  and 
went  thence  to  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  touch- 
ing at  all  principal  points  between  Sitka  and  Vic-    H.H.Mclniyre,pAl. 
toria,  .spending  the  entire  winter  of  1868  and  1869 
among  the  Indians  and  fur  traders,  learning  their  traditions  and  cus- 
toms, and  noting  their  catches  of  furs  and  manner  of  doing  business. 
It  came  to  my  knowledge  at  that  time  that  a  considerable  numljer  of 
ftir-seals  were  being  killed  by  the  Indians,  mostly  by  the  use  of  sjjcars, 
in  the  waters  adjacent  to  Vancouvers  and  Queen  Charlottes  islands. 
The  tf)tal  catch  obtained  in  this  way  amounted  at  this  time,  as  I  was 
told  by  the  late  United  States  consul,  Franci.s,  to  3,000  to  5,000  .tkins  per 
annum.    The  consul  further  said  that  the  catch  was  chiefly  females, 
many  of  which  were  pregnant.    The  Indians  hunted  from  dugout  ca- 
noes, and  could  not  go  far  from  land. 

I  have  been  engaged  at  seal  hunting  along  the  coast  for  the  last  ten 
years.    At  first  I  hunted  in  large  canoes,  but  soon 
commenced  to  go  hunting  in  schooners.  Osly,  p.  290. 

Indians  were  the  prin»;ipal  hunters  until  about  six  years  ago,  and 
they  scarcely  ever  used  anything  but  sj. ears  and    ^^  ^^^^        ^ 
would  save  most  all  the  seals  they  killed  •  ♦  • 

There  was  hardly  ever  a  sealing  schooner  that  went  to  Bering  Sea  dur 
ing  these  years  or  prior  to  1^85,  and  there  were  only  four  or  five  that 
sailed  from  here  in  the  .sealing  busine.ss,  and  these  carried  Indian  crews, 
who  hunted  with  spears  and  seldom  went  far  from  the  coast.     »     •     • 

Seals  were  almost  exclusively  taken  on  the  coast  during  these  years 
and  by  Indian  hunters,  armed  by  spears. 
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Up  to  nearly  the  time  my  work  was  published,  little  was  known  ah(mt 
marine  seal  fishing.     It  was  mostly  confined  to  the 

C.  M.  Scammon,p.  475.  Indians.  A  lew  vessels  were  engaged  in  the  trade 
from  Victoria,  but  cut  no  flgtire  in  commerce.  Tlie 
price  of  skins  was  comparatively  low,  and  no  great  inducements  were 
oftered  to  go  into  the  business.  It  was  when  prices  advanced,  and  white 
hunters  acquired  the  skill  of  following  the  movements  of  the  seals  and 
in  shooting  from  a  boat,  that  the  real  danger  of  the  extermination  of 
the  species  became  apparent.  The  records  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  show 
that  not  many  seals  were  left  on  the  rookeries  about  1840  to  1.S45,  and 
very  few  then  appeared  in  the  vicinity  of  the  British  Columbia  coast. 
As  those  rookeries  increased  so  the  "  Victoria  catch  "  increased,  and 
amounted  to  about  5,000  skins  in  1869.     (Marine  Mammals,  p.  154.) 

Previous  to  ten  years  ago  I  always  hunted  seals  with  a  spear  in  a 
large  canoe,  and  from  20  to  30  miles  around  Cape 

fVatkins,  p.  394.  F.'attery  and  from  60  to  100  miles  uj)  and  down 

the  coast.  Each  canoe  carried  3  Indians,  and  I 
was  the  spearman,  and  generally  secured  about  all  of  the  seals  that  I  hit, 
but  would  sometimes  miss  them  and  they  would  swim  away.  In  hunt- 
ing with  schooners  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  we  would  take 
ten  or  fifteen  smaller  canoes  on  board  and  go  up  and  down  the  coast 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  to  the  upper  end  of  Vancouver 
Island.  We  send  but  2  men  out  in  the  small  canoe.  I  have  always 
used  the  spear  in  hunting  the  seals  and  none  of  the  hunters  that  went 
with  me  ever  used  the  gun.  We  do  not  Uke  to  use  guns  because  it 
scares  the  seals  away. 

VESSELS  USED. 

Page  187  of  The  Case. 

(Bee  also  "  Sealing  by  Coast  Indians.") 

About  five  or  six  years  ago  I  commenced  to  hunt  in  smaller  canoes 
that  were  taken  out  to  sea    in    schooners.     I 
Botca-chitp,  p.  376.        hunted  with  spears  all  of  the  lime. 

About  ten  years  ago  the  first  British  schooner  came  into  Pachenah 
Bay  to  get  Indian  hunters,  and  have  been  coming 
Charlie,  p.  304.  in  there  ever  since,  increasing  in  numbers  year  by 

year,  till  now  there  are  nearly  one  hundied  seal- 
ing schooners  on  the  coast  hunting  seals. 

My  tribe  used  to  hunt  exclusively  in  canoes,  and  did  not  go  many 
miles  from  the  cape,  but  in  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
Jat.  lAghihotue,  p.  390.   years  a  good  many  ot      i'  hunters  put  their  canoes 
on  the  small  schooner^s,  owned  by  some  of  us,  and 
we  go  farther  out  into  the  sea,  and  from  tlie  Columbia  River  to  Bar- 
clay Sound,  to  hunt  seals.    Unless  we  use  guns  we  will  have  to  stop 
hunting  them,  for  they  are  getting  so  wild  we  can  not  catch  many. 

The  sealing  industry,  as  regards  British  Columbia,  started  in  about 

1872;  at  that  time  Indians  only  were  emj)Ioyed  to 

Morrit  Mo$i,p.Hl.      do  the  killing,  which  was  done  by  s])earing.    The 

fleet  was  small,  not  numbering  over  half  a  dozen 

vessels,  and  the  trade  was  iu  the  hands  of  three  or  four  men.    lu  1883 
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the  American  schooner  San  Biego,  of  San  Francisco,  entered  the  Bering 
Sea,  and  after  taking  about  2,200  seal-skins  brought  them  to  Victoria 
and  sold  them.  This  gave  impetus  to  the  trade  and  the  following  year 
Vict<iria  schooners  entered  the  sea.  Xew  vessels  were  subsequently 
added  to  the  fleet  and  other  firms  embarked  in  the  business.  In  1880 
three  Viet<>ria  vessels  were  seized,  since  which  time  there  has  been 
trouble  over  the  Bering  Sea  sealing  industry.  Since  that  time  the 
fleet  has  been  gradually  increasing  until  now.  Previous  to  this  time 
(1886)  but  few  white  hunters  were  employed  and  the  Indian  hunters 
used  spears  only.  By  so  doing  they  secured  all  the  seals  struck,  and 
did  not  scare  the  balance;  of  late  years,  however,  all  the  Indians 
carry  and  use  shotguns  in  addition  to  their  spears.  About  fifty-six 
schooners  have  cleared  from  Victoria  this  spring.  Thirty  of  them 
carry  white  hunters  and  the  balance  Indians. 

Ten  years  ago  a  British  schooner  came  up  to  Pachenah  Bay  to  get 
Indian  hunters,  and  schooners  have  been  coming 
in  there  for  that  purpose  every  season  since,  iu-      Moses,  p.  309. 
creasing  in  number  year  by  year  until  now  there 
are  nearly  one  hundred  sealing  schooners  engaged  iu  hunting  seals  along 
the  coast. 

During  the  last  eight  or  t«n  years   I  have  been  hunting  seals  in 
smaller  canoes  and  were  taken  farther  out  to  sea 
by  schooners  that  would  <!arry  ten  or  fifteen  small      Wilson  Parker,  p.  392. 
canoes,  each  canoe  manned  by  two  Indians. 

Previous  to  1885  only  two  or  three  sealing  vessels  had  ever  gone  to 
the  Bering  Sea  to  hunt  seals,  and  the  sealing  from 
Victoria  prior  to  1886  was  confined  to  the  coast,      chas.  Peterson,  p.  316. 
and  the  crews  were  Indians  who  hunted  with 
spears. 

In  1889  I  entered  the  Bering  Sea  in  the  schooner  James  0.  Swan.    I 
was  never  there  before,  nor  have  Ibeen  there  since. 
About  two  years  ago  I  began  to  hunt  seals  with     John  Tysum,  p.  393. 
the  shotgun,  but  I  have  always  carried  a  spear  in 
my  canoe,  and  frequently  use  it.     I  have  sealed  up  and  down  the  coast 
in  canoes  between  Destruction  Island  and  the  north  end  of  Vancouver 
Island.    In  latter  years  I  have  gone  seal-hunting  in  schooners  that 
carried  Indian  canoes.    Generally  each  canoe  is  manned  by  three  In- 
dians, one  of  which  carries  a  spear.    When  a  seal  or  a  school  of  seals 
are  sighted  the  canoe  is  lowered  and  the  Indians  go  toward  the  seal 
and  try  to  capture  them,  and  at  night  we  return  to  the  schooner  with 
onr  catch.    The  seals  are  placed  on  board  the  schooner  and  skinned; 
sometimes  the  carcasses  are  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  sometimes  they 
are  saved  for  food. 

Years  ago  we  went  out  in  the  ocean  in  canoes,  but  in  later  years 
we  take  our  canoes  out  on  the  ocean  in  schooners 
and  then  hunt  seals  from  the  schooneis.     Have     Charley  Whtte,p.  395. 
never  been  any  farther  north  than  Barclay  Sound. 

About  ten  years  ago  I  commenced  hunting  seals  from  schooners, 
using  smaller  canoes  than  I  formerly  did,  and  have 
always  used  spears  in  hunting  seals.  About  seven      Wxspoo,  p.  396. 
or  eight  years  ago  schooners  came  in  with  white 
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men  who  used  shotji^nns,  and  have  gradually  iiir-reased  in  number  and 
size  of  vessels,  nntil  now  there  are  nearly  one  hundred  sealing  sehoonera 
engaged  in  sealing  along  the  coast. 

Years  ago  I  used  to  hunt  seals  in  the  Straits  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca  in 

the  winter  time,  and  in  the  summer  time  1  would 

HUk  Tulla,p.  397.        hunt  them  in  canoes  from  10  to  20  miles  off  Cajie 

Flattery,  and  of  late  years  I  hunt  in  a  small  canoe, 

and  put  it  on  a  schooner  and  go  up  and  down  the  coast  between  the 

mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  and  Barclay  Sound.    1  have  always  used 

gpears  in  hunting  the  seals. 

Until  about  1880  I  hunted  seals  in  large  canoes,  in  which  I  always 

used  the  spear.     In  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  I 

Tho». Zolnok$, p.dSS.     have  hunted  for  seals  in  small  canoes  cariied  on 

schooners,  and  sealed  off  Cai)e  Flattery  from  20  to 

75  miles,  and  as  far  south  as  the  Columbia  Kiver  and  north  up  to  the 

passage  into  Beiing  Sea,  but  have  never  hunted  for  seals  iu  those  waters. 

INTBODUOTION  OF  FIREARMS. 
Page  188  of  The  Case. 

My  people  commenced  using  guns  in  seal-hunting  about  three  years 
ago,  but  they  always  carried  spears,  and  but  few 

Peter  Brown,  p.  zn.  of  them  ever  use  guns  unless  employed  to  do  so 
by  white  men. 

About  seven  years  ago  they  commenced  to  kill  seals  with  rifles  and  a 
little  later  they  used  shotguns,  but  I  have  always 
CAorKe,i).304.  hunted  with  the  spear ;  but  very  few  Indians  that 

go  from  Pachenah  Bay  or  from  Neah  Bay  nse 
guns;  we  prefer  the  spear,  because  we  are  atraid  that  if  we  use  guns 
they  will  get  frightened  away  and  not  come  back  again,  and  also  be- 
cause we  lose  a  great  many  of  the  seals  that  we  shoot ;  but  with  the  spesir 
we  make  no  noise  and  get  almost  all  thut  we  hit.  There  are  about  100 
seal-hunters  that  live  at  Paclienah  Bay  and  make  theii-  living  by  hunt- 
ing seals. 

Jamtt  Claplanhoo,  p.       Until  three  or  four  years  ago  I  used  nothing 
381.  but  spears  in  hunting  seals;  now  I  sometimes  use 

a  gun. 

The  first  six  years  1  employed  Indian  hunters  from  Cape  Flattery  and 

they  used  spears  exclusively,  as  the  ojjinion  tlien 

./anies   Dalgarduo,   p.  was  that  the  souud  of  lirearms  Would  tend  to  drivo 

3**-  oft'  the  seals  as  well  as  waking  the  sleeping  ones, 

thus  making  it  more  difficult  to  secure  them. 

During  two  of  the  eight  years  I  employed  mixed  crews,  some  Indians 
and  some  whites;  some  using  rifles  and  some  using  spears.  The  cat«ih 
was  iu  round  numbers  from  1,500  to  3,000  skins  per  year,  these  figures 
representing  the  lowest  and  the  highest  numbers  ever  taken  by  me  in 
any  one  year. 
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If  all  the  seals  were  taken  as  they  were  by  the  Indians  in  former 
j'ears,  by  spearing,  their  destruction  would  be 
nothing  near  as  great  as  it  is.     If  tlie  spear  dart      l8aacLiebe>,p.i53. 
tone  lies  the  animal  but  lightly  he  goes  oft  with  a 
slight  wound  and  quiclvly  recovers,  while  if  it  fairly  penetrates  his  body 
his  capture  is  reasonably  certain,  for  the  spear  is  attiiched  by  a  line  to 
thecauoe  and  tiie  seal  can  not  escape.    Unfortunately,  a  great  majority 
of  the  seals  are  now  killed  with  guns  instead  of  spears. 

About  seven  years  ago  they  commenced  to  hunt  seals  with  rifles,  and 
lately  they  use  shotguns.    Very  few  Indians  that 
go  from  Pacheuah  Bay  or  Neah  Bay  use  guns.  Moses,p.  309. 


METHOD. 

VESSELS,  OUTFIT,  ETC. 

Page  1«9  of  The  Case. 

The  following  statements  here  made  in  relation  to  open-sea  sealing 
are  based  iipon  my  own  observation,  and  also 
ujmn  information  I  received  from  conversations    c.  A.  Abbey, p.  186. 
with  forty  or  fifty  men  engaged  in  open-sea  seal- 
ing in  Bering  Sea.    The  average  size  of  the  sealing  vessels  is  from  25  to 
.50  tons,  and  the  number  of  tlie  crew  varies  from  10  to  20  or  25.    A  ves- 
sel is  fitted  f)ut  with  about  4  t<j  6  boats,  or  6  or  8  canoes.    Tlie  wliite 
hunters  used  either  a  Winchester  rifle  or  a  double  barreled  shotgun, 
and  a  gaff  with  a  shaft  4  or  5  feet  long.    The  Indians  use  a  toggle- 
lieaded  spear,  with  a  shaft  7  or  8  feet  in  length.     Each  boat  has  a 
rower  and  one  or  two  hunters,  and  is  also  provided  with  a  compass, 
small  amount  of  provisions,  ammunition  locker,  seal  knives  and  a  short 
club.    The  boats,  on  being  lowered  from  the  vessel,  provided  tlie  water 
is  fairly  smooth,  go  toward  all  points  of  the  compass,  and  I  have  found 
them  as  far  as  6  miles  from  the  schooner. 

In  hunting  seals  the  white  men  use  an  otter  boat  manned  by  three 
men — the  hunter,  boat-i)uller,  and  steerer.    The 
fiivorite  weajjon  is  the  shotgun,  and  rifles  are  but    a.  b.  Alexander  p.  355. 
little  used.    The  No.  10  Parker  gun  is  preferred, 
and  the  usual  charge  is  5  drams  of  powder  and  twenty-one  No.  2  buck- 
shot. 

I  first  sailed  in  1891  in  the  vessel  N.  E.  Paint,  Bisit,  master;  had  six 
boats,  with  three  men  Ut  each  boat.    The  hunters 
used  shotguns.    •    •     •  H.  Ar,dricius,p.zu. 

On  January  27,  1892, 1  weiit  seal  hunting  again  as  boat-puller  on  the 
Lahadore,  Whitly,  master.  She  carried  three  boats,  three  men  to  each 
boat,  all  white  men. 

I  furnished  my  vessels  with  rifles  and  shotguns,  and  each  vessel 
carried  from  three  to  seven  boats,  with  tliree  men 
to  the  boat,  a  hunter,  boat-puller,  and  steerer.  ^'"-  -"*'""'  P-  *°^ 
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In  1887  I  shipped  on  the  schooner  Challenge,  JoTiea,  master,  as  boat- 
puller.     She  carried  four  boats,  and  three  men  to 

Bernhardt  Bleidner, p.  gr^-jj  boat,  all  white  men,  who  used  shotguns  in 
^^°-  hunting  the  seals.    •    •    • 

In  January,  1889,  I  again  shipped  from  Viirtoria,  British  Columbia, 
in  the  schooner  Walter  Rich,  Siewart,  master;  we  carried  six  boats  and 
one  stern  boat,  three  men  to  each  boat,  all  white  men,  who  used  rifles 
and  shotguns. 

I  went  sealing  as  deck  hand  in  the  British  schooner  ^ate,  Capt.  Moss, 
master,  in  1887.    We  had  twenty  canoes  and  In- 

^eiJg  Boncie,  p.  315.  dian  hunters  who  used  spears,  except  in  calm 
weather,  when  they  would  use  shotguns.    •    •    • 

In  1888  I  left  victoria  on  the  11th  of  April  as  mate  and  interpreter 
on  the  British  schooner  Arannah,  H.  F.  Siewart,  master,  and  carried  six- 
teen canoes  while  sealing  on  the  coast  and  Indian  hunters  with  sjmars, 
but  in  calm  weather  they  use  shotguns.    •     *     * 

I  left  Victoria  on  the  28th  of  May,  1889,  in  the  British  schooner  Kate, 
as  deck  hand,  with  ten  canoes  and  Indian  hunters  with  spears  and  shot- 
guns.   The  Indians  used  spears  chiefly.    •    •     • 

In  1890  I  left  Victoria  on  the  I7th  of  January  in  the  British  schooner 
Pioneer,  Morgan,  master.  I  shipped  as  a  deck  hand.  We  had  five 
boats  and  white  hunters,  who  used  shotguns  and  rifles. 

We  had  six  boats,  four  men  to  a  boat,  two  boat- 
Thos.  Bradley,  p.  406.  pullers,  and  a  stearer  and  hunter.    We  killed  them 
with  rifles. 

On  or  about  February  21, 1890,  I  shipped  as  an  able  seaman,  but  did 
service  as  a  boat-steerer  on  the  sealing  schooner 

Benry  Brown,  p.  317.      Minnie,  which  cleared  from  Victoria.    She  carried 

twelve  canoes  and  a  stern  boat.    Each  canoe  was 

manned  by  two  Indians,  who  used  spears  principally.    The  stern  boat 

was  manned  by  white  men,  who  used  rifles  and  shotguns,  principally 

shotguns.     I  acted  as  steererman  in  the  stern  boat.    •    •    • 

On  January  19,  1891,  I  shipped  at  Victoria  as  an  able  seaman  on  the 
sealing  schooner  Mascot,  Lawrence,  master.  She  carried  one  stern  boat 
and  ten  canoes.  The  canoes  were  manned  by  Indians,  who  used  si)ear8 
in  hunting  the  seals,  and  the  stern  boat,  in  which  I  was  steerer,  was 
manned  by  three  white  men.    The  hunter  used  a  shotgun.    •     *    • 

On  the  25th  of  February,  1892,  I  shipped  at  Victoria,  British  Colum- 
bia, on  the  sealing  schooner  May  Belle,  Smith,  master.  She  also  car- 
ried ten  canoes,  each  being  fnanned  by  two  Indians,  who  used  the 
spear  in  hunting. 

I  went  sealing  in  1889  from  San  Francisco,  Cal.  (I  do  not  remember 

the  name  of  tlie  vessel);  Cai)t.  Scott  was  master. 

^Thos.  Broum  (No.  1),  p.  We  had  five  boats,  tliree  men  to  each  boat,  and 

one  stern  boat,  all  white  men;  we  used  shotguns 

and  rifles.    •    •    • 

In  1<S90  I  went  sealing  again  in  the  schooner  Sea  Lion,  Madison, 
master;  had  five  boats  and  three  men  men  to  each  boat;  I  was  boat- 
puller.    •    *    • 

In  1891,  in  the  nionth  of  February,  I  sailed  from  Victoria,  British 
Columbia,  on  the  schoonei-  ThiKtle,  Nichcrson,  master,  on  a  sealing 
voyage.  We  had  seventeen  boats,  and  three  men  to  each  boat,  all 
white  men. 
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We  had  six  boats,  three  mew  to  a  boat,  a  boat-pnller,  htintei-,  and 
steeier.  They  used  mostly  shotguns,  using  a  Thos.  Brown  (A'o. 2), p. 
rifle  for  long  range.  407. 

I  have  seven  hunters  and  seven  boats;  twenty-      Chat.  Campbell, p.  256. 
three  men  all  told  on  the  vessel. 

The  weapons  used  by  pelagic  hunters  are  rifles,  shot-guns,  and  spears. 
I  have  heard  of  nets  being  used,  and  have  seen 

one  on  board  a  sealer  (the  Eliza  Edwards,  Bering     JohnC.  Canwiell, p. iOS. 
Sea,  1891),  but  know  nothing  of  it,  further  than 
mere  hearsay.    The  other  weapons  I  have  seen  in  use. 

The  vessels  I  went  out  in  had  from  four  to  six      Cha$.Challall,  p.  ill. 
boats  each.    Each  boat  had  three  men,  a  hunter 
and  two  pullers. 

I  have  been  oat  sealing  this  spring  along  the  coast  in  the  schooner 
James  0.  Swan.     We  have  been  out  three  times. 
Our  schooner  carried   fifteen  canoes,  each  one     Circu$Jm,p.380. 
manned  by  two  Indians. 

I  went  seal  hunting  in  1889  as  mate  of  the  British  schooner  C.  H. 
Tupper,  Capt.  Kelly,  master.    She  carried  seven 

boats  and  white  hunters,  who  used  mostly  shot-      Chri»t.  Clausen,  p.  320. 
guns.    •    •    • 

In  1890  I  was  navigator  in  the  British  schooner  Minnie,  and  was 
equipped  with  canoes  and  Indian  hunters,  who  used  spears  chiefly.  •  *  • 

In  1891  I  went  as  navigator  in  the  same  vessel  and  with  the  same 
crew,  and  they  used  spears  in  hunting. 

In  1888  I  shipped  at  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  as  a  boat-puller  on 
the  sealing  schooner  Oscar  and  Hattie,  Gault, 
master.     She  carried   seven  boats,  each   being     Louit  Culler,  p.  321. 
manned  by  three  white  men,  who  used  shotguns.     •     •     • 

In  1889  I  shipped  at  Victoria  as  a  hunter  on  the  sealing  schooner 
Maggie  Mac.  She  carried  seven  boats,  each  manned  by  three  white 
men,  who  used  shotguns  in  hunting  the  seals.    •    •    • 

In  June,  1891,  I  shipped  as  a  hunter  on  the  sealing  schooner  Otto, 
Kilt'V  master.  The  Otto  carried  three  sealing  boats,  each  manned  by 
white  men,  who  used  shotguns,  and  two  canoes,  manned  by  Indians, 
who  used  spears. 

We  had  six  boats,  each  boat  having  a  hunter,     John  Dalton,p.ils. 
a  boat-puller,  and  steerer. 

We  had  seven  boats  and  a  stem  boat,  and  AlfordDardean,  p.  322. 
tLree  men  to  a  boat. 

We  had  six  boats  on  board,  each  boat  having  a  boat-puller,  hunter, 
and  steerer.    We  used  shotguns.     We  also  had     ^.^^^^^  ^^^  ^^g 

Fines,  but  only  used  them  to  shoot  at  long  range. 

Our  hunters  were  ordinary,  average  hunters.         i'eter  Daffy,  p.i3X. 
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Geo.  Fairchild,  p.  423.  Wo  liiid  five  Itoiit.s  on  board,  eacli  l)oat  havinp 
a  Iniiitor,  boat-puller,  and  stecier.  We  used  shot- 
gims  and  rifles. 

Geo.  Fogel,  p.  424.  We  equipped  oar  vessels  with  shotguns  and 

rifles. 

Thos.  Frazer,  p.  365.  We  had  seven  boats,  but  we  had  only  four  white 

hunters;  ten  hunters  were  natives  from  Neeah 
Bay  and  Vancouver. 

John  Fyfe,  p.  429.  We  had  six  boats  on  board,  ea "h  boat  having  a 

hunter,  two  boat-pullers,  and  a  steerer,  four  men 
to  a  boat. 

Geo.  Grady,  p.  i33.  I  went  to  the  Bering  Sea  in  1889  upon  the 

Laura,  from  Victoria,  as  a  cook.    We  ha<d  three 
small  boats. 

E.  M.  OreenUaf,p.  324.  I  had  six  cauoes,  with  Indian  hunters,  who  used 
both  spears  and  shotguns. 

The  boat-steerer  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  intelligent  and  compe- 
tent man  on  the  boat,  as  he  has  charge  and  bears 
E.  M.  Greenleaf,  p.  325.  the  same  relation  to  the  boat  that  the  captain 
does  to  a  vessel. 

On  February  11,  1889,  I  sailed  from  Victoria,  as  a  boat-puller,  on  the 

seahng  schooner  Ariel,  Buckman.  master.     She 

Arthur  Griffin,  p.  325.    carried  six  hunting  boats  and  one  stern  boat,  and 

had  a  whit*  crew,  who  use  shotguns  and  rifles  in 

hunting  seals.    »    •    • 

On  January  10,  1890,  I  sailed  from  Victoria  as  a  boat-steerer,  in  the 

schooner  Sea  Lion,  Magason,  master.    •    *     • 

Our  vessel  carried  a  white  crew,  five  boats,  each  boat  manned  by 
three  men.  We  captured  about  300  seals  from  San  Francisco  to  Cape 
Flattery,  by  the  use  of  shotguns  and  rifles.     •     *     • 

I  went  out  sealing  again  the  same  year  on  the  E.  B.  Marvin,  McKiel, 
master.  I  shipped  as  a  boat-steerer.  We  had  a  white  crew  and  seven 
boats,  and  used  shotguns  and  rifles  while  hunting  the  seals. 

A.  J.  Guild,  p.  231.  Their  hunters  were  all  natives,  who  came  from 

Neeah  Bay,  Washington. 

First  went  out  sealing  as  boat-puller  along  the  Northern   Pacific 
coast  about  the  2Cth  of  June,  1891 ;  sailed  from 
Jaa.BarrUon, p.  326.      Victoria,  British  Columbia,  in  the  schooner  Tri- 
umph, Whidden,  master.     We  had  two  boats  and 
one  stern  boat,  three  men  with  each  boat.    •     *     • 

I  sailed  again  about  February  12,  1892,  in  the  same  vessel  and  the 
same  master.  We  carried  two  boats  and  three  men  to  each  boat,  all 
white  men  in  the  boats,  but  we  had  sixteen  Indian  cauoes,  with  two 
Indians  in  each  canoe,  and  the  Indiana  used  shotguns. 

I  went  on  a  sealing  voyage  in  1887  as  boat-steerer  on  the  American 
schooner   Vanderhilt,  Cai)t.  Myers,  master.     She 

Jas.Hayward,p.32l.  carried  six  boats  and  white  hunters,  who  used 
shotguns  and  rifles.    •    •    • 
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In  18S8  I  wPiit  ill  the  American  schooner  Ghas.  D.  Wilson,  Turner, 
master,  us  boat-steerer,  hunting  otter  aud  seals.  She  carried  four 
boats,  with  white  huuters,  and  tliey  used  shotguns  and  rifles.     *    *    * 

In  1890  I  went  in  an  American  scho:)ner  (I  can  not  give  her  name) 
as  boat-steerer.  Slie  carried  live  boats  and  had  white  hunters,  who 
used  both  shotguns  and  rifles.    *     »    * 

In  1891  I  went  as  boat  steerer  in  the  American  schooner  City  of  San 
Diego,  George  Weston,  master.  She  carried  five  boats  and  white  hun- 
ters, who  used  shotguns  and  rifles. 

The  first  season  and  the  last  two  our  hunters  were  all  white  men, 
but  on  my  second  cruise  we  carried  mostly  West 
Coast  Indians,  from  Vancouver  Island,  as  liun-    Gorman  Hodgson,  p.  366. 
ters.    The  Indians  used  spears  principally,  while 
the  white  hunters  employed  breech-loading  firearms  (rifles  and  shot- 
guns) exclusively. 

In  March,  1887,  I  joined  the  British  sealing  schooner  Mary  Taylor, 
McKiel,  master.    *    •    •     siie  carried  five  seal- 

ing-boats,  manned  with  three  white  men  each.      Jm-  Jamieaon,  p.  329. 
There  were  three  Indians  with  us  part  of  the 
season.    We  used  breech-loading  shotguns  and  Winchester  rifles. 

In  January,  1888,  I  joined  the  Mountain  Chief,  Jacobson,  master. 
•  •  *  She  carried  ten  canoes,  each  manned  by  two  Indians,  who 
used  spears  while  hunting  the  seal. 

In  January,  1889,  I  iihiijped  as  a  boat-steerer  on  the  British  sealing 
schooner  Theresa,  Lawrence,  master.  She  carried  six  boats,  including 
the  stern  boat.  Our  crew  and  hunters  were  white  men,  and  were 
equipped  with  Winchester  rifles  and  breech-loading  shotguns,  with 
which  to  capture  seals.     •    •    • 

In  January,  1890,  I  shipped  as  a  boat-steerer  on  the  sealing  schooner 
Mollie  Adams,  McKeil,  master.  She  carried  six  boats  and  a  white  crew, 
who  used  shotguns  and  rifles.    •    •    • 

In  January,  1891,  I  shi])ped  as  a  seaman  on  the  British  sealing 
schoiHier  Mascot,  Lawrence,  master.  •  *  •  Our  vessel  carried  one 
stern  boat  manned  by  white  men,  and  eight  canoes,  with  two  Indians 
to  each  canoe.    •     •    • 

I  [then]  shii>ped  as  a  seaman  and  hunter  on  the  British  schooner  Ven- 
ture. She  carried  an  Indian  crew  and  six  canoes.  The  Indians  used 
spears  and  breech-loading  shotguns  while  hunting  the  seals.     •    •     * 

In  February,  1S92,  I  joined  tlie  British  sealing  schooner  Minnie,  Ty- 
son, master.  •  •  •  The  Minnie  was  equipped  with  thvee  sealing 
boats,  all  manned  with  white  men. 

I  first  went  seal-hunting  in  1889  on  the  schooner  Oscar  and  Hattie. 
She  had  six  boats  and  a  stem  boat,  three  men  to 
each  boat.  She  was  armed  with  shotguns  and  rifles.     '^''""'  ^*'*"'  ^'  *^' 

•  ••*••• 

In  1890  I  went  out  in  the  Walter  Rich.  She  had  eight  boats,  three  men 
to  a  boat.  We  had  shotguns  and  rifles,  using  the  former  almost 
altogether. 

We  hiul  four  boats  aboard,  each  boat  having  a    James  Kennedy,  p.  ii9. 
hunter,  steerer,  aud  boat  puller,  aud  used  rifles. 
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Last  year  ho  went  north  in  schooner  Ariel,  and  spent  one  and  one- 
half  months  in  Bering  Sea,  witli  a  crew  of  eight 

Kickiana,p.  306.  white  men  and  sixteen  Indians,  and  si)ent  half  of 

April  and  month  of  May.     He  caught  1,080  seal. 

My  vessel  carried  Indian  hunters  in  all  her  trips  previous  to  this 
year  (1892)  and  they  used  canoes  and  8i)ear8  in 
Andrew  Laing,  p.  3Si.    hunting  seals  exclusively.    The  year  I  was  on  the 
Favoriieshe  carried Indianhunters  also,  who  used 
spears.    It  is  now  the  practice  to  hunt  alo  ig  the  coast  early  in  the  sea- 
son from  the  Columbia  River  to  the  Bering  Sea,  and  enter  those  waters 
the  fore  part  of  July.     •    •     • 

This  year  I  have  changed  my  crew  to  white  hunters,  who  use  shot- 
guns and  rifles. 

JajMs  E.  Lennan, p.  369.    In  the  year  1887  [I]  was  master  of  a  sealing 
schooner  clearing  froin  Victoria.      We  had  eight 
canoes  and  sixteen  West  coast  Indiaii  hunters,  who  use  spears  aud 
shotguns,  the  former  almost  entirely,  however. 

The  sealing  fleet  is  comprised  almost  exclusively  of  small  schooners, 
carrying  from  five  to  thirty  men,  some  of  the  crew 
Itaao  Liebes,  p.  452.       being  exclusively  white  men  aud  some  of  them 
mixed,  white  men  and  Indians.    They  are  fitted 
with  the  necessary  boats,  guns,  spears,  gaffs,  water  butts,  and  other 
implements  required  for  seal  killing  and  to  enable  the  hunters  to  re- 
main away  from  the  vessel  in  their  boats  for  several  consecutive  hours. 

I  have  conversed  with  the  captains  of  several  marauding  schooners, 
and  others  who  were  employe<^^l  in  pelagic  sealing 

A.  P.  Loud,  p.  39.  have  imformed  me  that  they  usually  use  rifles  in 

shooting  seals  in  the  water.  Some,  however,  use 
shotguns,  but  to  no  great  extent. 

Thonuu Lyons,  p.  i60.  We  had  six  boats,  and  a  hunter,  boat-puller, 
and  steerer  for  each  boat,  and  used  shotguns. 

William   MoUaae,   p.      The  schooner  had  four  hunting  boats,  and  each 
*61'  boat  had  a  boat-steerer,  a  puller,  and  a  hunter. 

William    McLaughlin,      We  had  six  or  seven  boats  on  board,  three  men 
P-  *6i.  to  a  boat,  and  we  used  shotguns  and  rifles. 

I  went  to  the  Bering  Sea  on  the  Maggie  Ross  from  Victoria,  of  which 
Captain  Olsen  was  master.    I  shipped  as  a  boat- 
^»ii<">^    McLaughlin,   puH^r.    si,e  had  six  boats,  three  men  to  a  boat, 
*■      '  and  we  used  Spencer  rifles. 

The  hunting  outfit  of  the  Otto  was  rather  limited :  One  seal  hunting 
boat,  which  I  will  designate  the  fiist  boat;  one 
Robert  H.  McManus,  p.  pleasure  boat,  heavy  and  clumsy,  the  second  boat; 
336.  and  one  Indian  hunter  and  one  canoeman  in  a 

canoe.  The  first  boat  was  manned  by  the  skip- 
per as  hunter,  an  acknowledged  expert  of  twelve  years'  experience, 
armed  with  a  No.  12  bore  double  barreled  shotgun  by  Greener,  of  Bir- 
mingham, and  one  Winchester  repeating  rifle,  aud  a  crew  of  two  white 
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men  as  pullers  and  steerers.  The  second  boat  was  manned  by  two 
Swedish  seamen,  one  as  hunter  and  the  other  as  puller,  of  no  experi- 
ence whatever  in  the  business,  aimed  with  a  No.  lO-bore  double-barreled 
shotgun.  The  canoe,  one  Indian  hunter,  and  one  eanocmaii,  armed 
with  the  Vancouver  Island  west  coast  spear  and  a  single-barrel,  muzzle- 
loader  shotgun,  this  latter,  I  was  informed,  merely  to  give  the  quietus 
to  the  harpooned  seal  should  oe<!asion  require.  The  ammunition  used: 
Curtis  &  Harvey's  No.  6  grain,  size  14,  in  kegs;  charge,  6  to  7  drams, 
and  from  15  to  21  buckshot. 

We  had  eight  boats,  each  boat  having  a  boat-     Jamet  Malay,  p.  463, 
puller,   steerer,  and  hunter.    The   hunter  used 
rifles  and  shotguns. 

I  went  sealing  in  1891  in  the  Oscar  and  ffattie,  Gault,  master; 
*    *    •    we  had  six  boats  and  one  stern  boat,  ,  m^  i 

with  three  men  to  each  boat  and  two  men  with  the  agy^*"™"'  Mathasan,  p. 
stern  boat;  we  used  shotguns  and  rifles. 

We  had  six  small  boats  on  board,  each  boat  having  three  men,  a 
hunter  and  two  men  to  pull.    They  shot  both  with 
rifles  and  shotguns.    The  rifle  was  considered  the    Eddie  Morehead, p.  i67. 
best  to  use,  as  the  shotgun  would  wound  more. 

In  February,  1882,  I  went  sealing  from  Victoria,  Britist  Columbia,  in 
the  schooner  Onward,  McCoy,  master.     I  8liii)pe(l 
as  mate.    We  had  sixteen  canoes,  all  manned  by    John  Morris,  p.  3i0. 
Indians,  two  Indians  to  each  boat.    The  Indians 
used  spears  while  hunting  seals.    •    •     • 

About  the  last  of  April,  1883,  I  sailed  from  Victoria  on  a  sealing 
voyage  in  the  Onward,  Morris,  master.  We  had  eighteen  canoes,  all 
manned  by  Indians,  two  to  ea<;h  canoe.    They  used  spears  as  weapons. 

About  the  Ist  of  January  I  sailetl  as  master  of  the  Alfred  Addnix  on 
a  sealing  voyage;  we  had  about  eighteen  canoes,  with  two  Indians  to 
each  canoe;  they  hunted  with  sjiears.    •     •     • 

In  February,  1885,  I  sailed  from  Victoria,  British  Cjlumbia,  on  the 
schooner  Seventy-six,  Potts,  master.  We  had  three  boats  and  three 
men  to  each  boSit ;  had  a  white  crew.    •    •     • 

In  the  month  of  February,  1887,  I  sailed  from  Victoria,  British  Co- 
lumbia, in  the  schooner  Black  Diamond,  I,  Morris,  master.  We  had 
twenty-four  canoes,  each  manned  by  two  Indians.  The  Indians  used 
spears  in  hunting  the  seals. 

In  1887  I  went  sealing  in  the  Bering  Sea  on  the  British  or  Japanese 
schooner  Ada.    I  do  not  know  the  name  of  her 
master,  but  he  was  a  white  man.     She  carried    Moaes,  p. 310. 
seven  canoes,  each  manned  by  two  Indians,  and 

one  stern  boat,  with  tliree  white  men.  The  Indians  hunted  with  spears 
and  the  white  men  with  guns    .•    •     • 

In  1889  I  went  again  to  the  sea  in  the  sealing  schooner  Minnie,  Jacob- 
son,  master.  She  carried  eight  canoes  and  two  boats.  Two  Indians 
will)  used  spears  were  employed  in  each  <;anoe,  and  three  white  men, 
using  guns,  were  in  eacli  boat.  One.  boat  witli  three  white  men  got 
more  seals  than  one  canoe  with  two  Indians.     •    •    • 
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In  1891 1  went  np  to  the  Bering  Sea  in  tlie  same  vessel,  and  she  had 
the  same  master  and  carried  the  same  number  of  boats  and  canoes. 

We  had  six  boats,  each  boat  having  three  men,  a  boat  puller,  st<^crer, 
and  hunter.    We  used  shot-guns,  using  a  rifle  to 
John  O'Brien,  p.  no.      shoot  at  long  range. 

We  left  Port  Townsend  in  February  and  cruised  along  the  coast  from 
Grays  Harbor  to  Kyoquot  Sound.   Our  crew  were 

Nelson  T.  Oliver,p.372.  all  white  men,  of  whom  twelve  were  hunters  armed 
with  sliotguns. 

We  left  Vancouver  for  Victoria  on  the  29  th  of  March,  and  fitted  out 

the  vessel,  leaving  Victoria  on  the  8th  day  of 

John  Olson,  pA7l.         April.     She  carrioil  four  IG-foot  boats  and  one 

stern  boat,  14  feet.    She  carried  two  men  to  the 

boat,  one  to  pull  and  one  to  hunt. 

About  six  years  ago  I  went  to  Bering  Sea,  as  a  hunter,  on  the  sealing 
schooner  Favorite,  McClean,  master.     Slie  carried 
Osly,  p.  390.  one  stern  boat  and  ten  canoes. 

In  1882  and  1881 1  sailed  as  cook  in  the  British  schooner  Omcard, 

nr     n    ,         o.,      McCoy,  master.     She  carried  Indian  hunters  and 
Wm.  Parker,  p.  344.      ^^^jg^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

In  1884  and  1883  I  sailed  as  cook  on  the  British  schooner  Thornton, 
Nelse,  master.  Slie  carried  Indian  hunters.  The 
Wm.  Parkw,  p.  343.  Indians  used  spears  and  sometimes  would  have 
and  old  musket.    •    *     » 

In  1887  I  sailed  from  Victoria  as  hunter  and  interpreter  in  the  British 
schooner  Ada,  Gordon,  master.  She  carried  seven  canoes  and  one 
boat,  and  Indian  hunters  who  used  spears.     •     •    • 

In  1888  I  sailed  as  hunter  and  interpreter  in  the  British  schooner 
Alfred  Adams,  Worth,  master.  She  had  Indian  hunters  and  carried 
ten  canoes  of  2  men  each.    They  used  si)ears  and  shotguns.    •     •     • 

In  1889  I  sailed  as  hunter  in  the  British  steamer  Ariel,  Bnckner, 
master.  *   •   *   We  were  all  white  hunters  and  used  shotguns  and  rifles. 

I  went  sealing  in  1890  in  the  Walter  Rich,  Capt.  Cooper,  master. 
*  •  ♦  She  carried  six  boats  and  a  stern  boat.  The  hunters  were 
all  half-breeds,  except  myself. 

In  April,  1886,  I  went  seal-hunting  from  Victoria  in  the  schooner 

Motintain  Chief,  JiUiobson,  master.    Our  schooner 

Chas.  Peterson,  p.  345.  carried  ten  canoes,  eacli  manned  by  two  Indians, 

who  hunted  witli  spears.    *    •    • 
In  the  spring  of  1887  I  went  on  a  sealing  voyage  from  Victoria,  as  a 
boat-puller,  in  the  schooner  Alfred  Adams,  Dyre,  master.     She  carried 
one  stern  boat  and  two  Indian  canoes.    We  had  a  white  crew,  but  the 
canoes  were  manned  by  two  Indians  each. 

In  April,  1890,  I  went  sealing  in  the  Minnie,  Jacobson,  master.  She 
carried  fourteen  canoes,  manned  with   Indians, 

Chat.  Peterson,  p.  346.      two  Indians  with  each  canoe,  who  used  spears. 

•    •    • 

In  January,  1891, 1  left  Victoria  on  a  sealing  voyage  in  thes  chooner 
Minnie,  Dillon,  master.  We  carried  two  boats  manned  by  white  men, 
and  ten  canoes,  each  manned  by  two  Indians,  who  used  shotguns. 
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I  went  out  Scaling  as  boatsteercr  on  the  British  schooner  Penelope, 
Capt.  Steel,  master;  I  think  it  was  in  the  year 
1888  when  I  went  in  her.    She  had  live  boats  and     Edwin  P.  Porter, p.  346. 
white  hunters.    They  used  shotguns  and  rifles; 
shotguns  chiefly. 

In  1889  I  went  as  boat-steerer  on  the  British  schooner  Ariel,  Capt. 
Rucknani,  master.     She  had  six  boats  and  four 

canoes.     Carried  both  white  and  Indian  hunters.      Edwin  P.  Porter, p.  U7. 
White  hunters  used  shotguns  and  rifles.     Indians 
used  spears,  chiefly.    •    *    * 

In  1891  I  sailed  as  boat-steerer  in  the  British  schooner  Umbrina, 
Capt.  Campbell,  master.  She  carried  seven  boats  and  had  white  hun- 
ters, who  used  shotguns  and  rifles.    •    *    » 

This  year  I  went  as  boat  steerer  in  the  British  steamer  Thistle.  She 
had  six  sealing  boats  and  two  whaling  boats,  and  carried  white  hunters 
with  shotguns  and  rifles. 

On  January  14,  1890,  I  sailed  as  a  boat-puller  from  Victoria,  British 
Columbia,  on  the  British  sealing  schooner  Maggie 
Mac,  Dodd,  master.    She  carried  six  sealing  boats      Wm.Short,p.3iS. 
that  were  manned  by  3  white  men  each,  who  used 
breech-loading  shotguns  and  rifles.    •    •    • 

In  July  1891, 1  sailed  out  of  the  port  of  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  as 
a  hunter  on  the  British  sealing  schooner  Otto,  O'Keily,  master.  She 
carried  one  stern  boat,  manned  with  three  white  men. 

We  had  six  boats  on  board  [the  Penelope,  in  1884],  each  boat  having 
a  boat-puller,  a  hunter,  and  a  steerer.    We  used 
shotguns  mostly,  except  for  long  range  we  used      Jas.sloan,p.in. 
rifles.    •    •     • 

We  had  nine  boats  [on  the  Arctic  in  1889],  four  on  one  side  and  five 
on  the  other.     Each  boat  had  three  men.    •    •    • 

We  had  six  boats  [on  the  Flying  Mist  in  1871],  four  men  to  a  boat; 
two  boat-pullers,  steerer,  and  hunter.    We  used  rifles  for  shooting. 

I  went  sealing  in  May,  1891,  as  boat-puller  in  the  steamer  Thistle, 
Niclierson,  master.     She  carried  seven  boats  and 
one  stern  boat,  all  white  crew,  and  three  men  to     John  .4.  Swain, p.  350. 
each  boat.     *    •    • 

In  February,  1892,  I  again  shipped  in  the  schooner  Geneva,  O'Lery, 
master;  she  carried  seven  boats  and  one  stern  boat,  and  three  men  to 
each  boat;  I  was  boat-steerer. 

We  had  seven  boats  on  the  Allie  Alger,  each      Adolph  w.  Thompson, 
boat  having  three  men,  a  boat-puller,  a  steerer  i'-^^e. 
and  hunter. 

While  master  I  was  also  engaged  in  shooting  seals.    I  used  both  a 
rifle  and  double-barreled  shotgun;  the  rifle  for 
shooting  "travelers"  and  the  shotgun  for  shoot-      Michael  lVhite,p.i90. 
ing  sleeping  seals.      The  City  of  San  Diego  had 

four  boats.  Kach  boathad  a  liunter  and  two  men  to  pull.  The  Terese 
had  five  boats  similarly  eipiipped.  Tlie  Tjottie  Fairfield  had  six  boats 
similarly  equipped.    The  Unilaunted  had  four  boats. 
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Page  189  of  The  Case. 

AkaU)o,p.237.  Have  always  taken  seal  with  spear  and  shot- 

gun ;  never  used  a  rifle. 

There  are  two  methods  of  taking  seal  in  the  water  practiced  on  the 
^Northwest  coast;  white  men  employ  firearms ex- 

A.  B.Alexander,  p.  352  clusively,  while  tlie  native  Indians  generally  use 
spears.  The  most  expert  of  these  spearmen  are 
the  Neah  Bay  Indians,  and  as  seal  hunters  they  surpass  all  others.  An 
expert  white  hunter,  even  with  the  best  of  firearms,  can  not  compete 
with  them,  for  when  he  approaches  a  group  of  sleeping  seals,  all  in 
close  proximity  to  one  another,  he  can  not  ex])ect  to  get  more  than  one 
of  the  number.  The  noise  of  his  gun  will  startle  all  others  within  a 
radius  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more,  thereby  destroying  all  chance  of 
catching  another  seal  asleep.  It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  a 
skilled  hunter  will  capture  two  or  three  out  of  a  group,  but  such  cases 
are  exceptions  rather  than  the  rule.  It  is  different  with  an  Indian 
hunter  who  uses  a  spear;  he  silently  approaclies  the  sleeping  victim 
and  noiselessly  liurls  his  spear  at  it  with  a  deadly  aim,  and  the  only 
thing  heard  is  the  hard  breathing  and  slashing  of  the  seal  as  it  fights 
for  liberty. 

The  spear  which  the  Keah  Bay  Indians  use  is  double  pronged,  which 
in  their  hands  is  a  formidable  weapon.  The  shaft  is  12  feet  long,  and 
made  of  cedar;  tiie  prongs  are  hard  wood,  one  30  and  the  other  18 
inches  long,  about  4  inches  apart  attheends,  and  pointed.  The  prongs 
and  shaft  are  scarped  together  and  held  in  place  bj'  a  serving  of  small 
cotton  line.  The  long  jjrong  is  a  continuation  of  the  shaft,  but  tlie 
short  one  projects  off'  at  a  slight  angle.  The  spearhea<ls  are  made  of 
bone  and  steel,  with  a  single  barb  at  the  sides  and  a  socket  in  the  butt, 
into  which  the  ends  of  tlie  prongs  are  fitted.  In  the  middle  of  the 
spearhead  is  a  hole,  into  which  is  bent  a  lanyard  made  of  whale  sinew, 
which  is  sewed  with  cotton  twine  to  prevent  it  from  chafing.  To  the 
lanyard  is  fastened  the  spear  rope,  which  in  early  years  was  also  made 
of  whale  sinew,  or  other  durable  material,  but  now  cotton  line  is  used 
as  a  substitute,  it  being  much  easier  procured,  and  answers  the  purpose 
equally  as  well.  The  spearlieads  are  held  in  position  by  the  spear  rope, 
which  is  hauled  taut  and  fastened  to  a  whalebone  becket  at  the  end 
of  the  shaft.  In  throwing  the  spear,  two  fingers  of  the  right  hand  are 
placed  over  a  small  flat  handle,  the  other  hand  acting  as  a  rest  upon 
which  the  spear  is  balanced.  When  the  spear  is  thrown  the  long 
prong  is  held  uppermost.  TliC  reason  for  tliis  is  that  if  it  should  pass 
over  the  back  or  head  of  the  seal  the  short  prong  will  be  sure  to  striiie 
it.  As  soon  as  a  seal  is  struck  the  spearheads  slip  from  the  prongs 
and  the  rope  from  the  becket.  No  notice  is  taken  of  the  shaft,  as  it 
can  be  picked  up  after  the  prize  has  been  secured. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  method  of  taking  seals,  I  give  in  detail  one 
of  my  experiences:  On  the  afternoon  of  Ai)ril  23  I  went  out  in  one  of 
our  canoes,  managed  by  two  Neah  Bay  Indians,  father  and  son.  The 
weather  being  i)leasant  and  sea  smooth,  sail  was  set,  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  i)addles  we  made  good  speed  in  a  southwesterly  direction. 
Two  men  usually  go  in  a  canoe;  one  handles  a  spear  and  the  otlier  a 
steering  jjaddle.  No  great  importance  is  attached  to  the  man  who 
steers,  as  it  requires  no  special  skill  to  keep  the  canoe  on  the  course  de- 
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sired;  but  to  the  skill  of  the  one  who  stands  in  the  bow  and  throws  the 
spear  depends  the  success  of  the  hunt,  and  if  he  should  be  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  miss  several  seals  in  succession  his  dusky  partner  in  the 
stern  thinks  himself  justified  in  using  strong  language.  All  seal- 
hunting  canoes  carry  a  small  sprit  sail  made  of  drilling,  which  can  be 
set  and  taken  iu  very  quickly  with  little  or  no  noise.  Oars  and  paddles 
are  both  used;  the  former  when  a  long  p.issage  is  to  be  made,  the  lat- 
ter when  auiDug  seals.  The  spearman  alsvays  keeps  a  lookout  for  seals, 
and  stands  upon  one  of  the  forward  thwarts,  witli  one  hand  resting 
against  the  mast  to  steady  himself.  In  this  position  he  commands  a 
good  view  on  either  side  and  aliead.  It  is  not  to  be  understood,  how- 
ever, that  the  man  in  the  stern  keeps  no  watch,  for  his  eyes  are  ever  on 
the  alert,  but  his  lower  position  prevents  him  from  seeing  any  great 
distance.  As  soon  as  a  seal  is  sighted  the  sail  is  taken  in,  rolled  up, 
and  placed  where  it  can  not  make  a  noise  by  thumpiug  against  the  side 
or  on  the  thwarts.  The  gaff  and  killing  clubs  are  placed  iu  a  handy 
position,  and  the  spear  examineil  to  see  if  everything  about  it  is  strong 
and  in  good  working  order.  If  the  seal  is  some  distance  away  both  the 
men  paddle,  but  if  close  by  only  the  hunter  at  the  stern  paddles,  the 
direction  being  indicated  by  a  wave  of  the  hand  from  the  man  iu  the 
bow. 

Silently  the  sleeper  is  approached,  all  unconscious  of  its  danger.  If 
the  coveted  prize  should  shows  signs  of  uneasiness,  no  risk  is  taken,  and 
the  hunter  throws  his  spear  when  within  40  or  50  feet  of  it.  He  seldom 
misses  the  mark  even  at  this  distance,  but  will  always  approach  nearer 
if  possible.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  we  saw  our  first  seal  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  ahead.  The  canoe  was  kept  off  under  its  lee,  the  sail  taken 
in,  and  everything  put  in  readiness  for  action.  Cautiously  we  paddled 
towards  the  prey,  care  being  taken  not  to  make  the  sliglitest  noise. 
We  had  approached  within  about  40  feet  when  the  seal  began  to  grow 
restless,  as  if  it  was  dreaming  of  danger.  The  hunter  stood  braced,  spear 
in  hand,  and  with  true  aim  he  hurled  it  with  all  his  force  at  the  sleep- 
ing object.  In  an  instant  the  scene  of  repose  was  changed  into  one  of 
intense  excitement  and  pain.  With  a  jump  the  seal  instantly  disap- 
peared below  the  surface,  but  not  to  escape,  for  when  once  a  spear  be- 
comes fast«ned  to  an  object  it  seldom  pulls  out.  Soon  it  came  up  to 
breathe  and  renew  its  desperate  struggle  for  liberty.  It  stoodin  the  water 
facing  us.  with  its  body  half  exposed  as  if  taking  in  the  situation,  and 
with  a  kind  of  low,  piteous  growl,  as  though  it  realized  its  end  was  near, 
it  renewed  the  contest.  It  fought  madly,  diving,  jum])ing,  and  swimming 
with  great  speed,  first  in  one  direction  and  tlien  in  another,  sometimes 
on  one  side  of  the  canoe  and  then  on  the  other,  the  Indian  all  the  time 
holding  on  to  the  spear  rope,  trying  to  draw  the  seal  near  the  canoe  so 
as  to  strike  it  on  the  head  with  the  killing  club.  In  its  frantic  efforts  to 
escape  it  bit  at  the  line  several  times,  but  soon  abandoned  the  idea  of 
gaining  its  freedom  in  such  a  manner  and  again  resorted  to  jnmi)ing 
and  diving.  The  loss  of  blood  soon  caused  it  to  grow  weak,  and  after 
a  fight,  wliidi  lasted  perhaps  five  minutes,  it  ceased  to  struggle  alto- 
gether and  was  hauled  to  the  side  of  the  cauoe  and  dispatched  with 
the  club. 

In  a  few  minutes  another  seal  was  observed  asleep  a  short  distance 
away;  again  sail  was  taken  in  and  the  same  precautionary  means  used 
as  before.  This  individual  was  approached  within  2Jfe(!t,  and  sd  good 
a  mai'k  was  it  tiiat  the  spear  was  driven  nearly  through  tlie  body.  It 
died  almost  immediately,  and  from  the  time  it  was  struck  untd  it  was 
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landed  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe  did  not  occupy  more  than  three 
minutes. 

We  had  not  i^roceeded  fiir  on  our  course  when  two  seals  were  sighted 
close  together.  Tliey  were  so  near  esu^h  other  that  it  was  impossible 
to  spear  one  without  waking  the  other,  so  the  larger  one  of  the  two  was 
selected.  As  soon  as  it  was  struck  the  other  awoke,  and  with  a  few 
jumps  was  out  of  diinger,  leaving  its  companion  to  perish  alone.  We 
soon  found  that  this  seal  was  going  to  make  a  hard  figlit  and  would 
probably  give  us  no  little  trouble.  It  jumped  and  dived  in  quick  suc- 
cession, pulling  at  the  spear  rope  with  sufficient  force  to  move  the 
canoe  about  in  a  lively  manner,  and  on  two  oitcasions  the  Indian  who 
was  "playing"  it  had  to  let  go  of  tlie  line  altogether  to  save  himself 
from  being  pulled  overboard.  Tliis  kind  of  work  was  very  severe  on 
the  hands,  but  the  Indian  held  on  regardless  of  bleeding  lingers. 
When  the  seal  would  come  to  the  surface  to  breathe  a  little  slack  rope 
would  be  gathered  in,  only  to  be  lost  much  quicker  than  gained.  And 
so  they  fouglit;  first  the  hunter  and  then  the  seal  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  situation,  and,  at  the  end  of  eight  or  ten  minutes,  the 
seal  apparently  was  as  fresh  as  when  first  struck.  It  looked  as  if  the 
figlit  might  last  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  which  of  course  did 
not  suit  the  Indians.  In  order  that  there  should  be  no  mistake  about 
the  i-esult  of  the  fight,  an  old  rifle  was  brought  forth  from  the  bottom 
of  the  canoe.  Watching  his  opportunity  when  the  seal  was  making 
one  of  its  leaps,  the  hunter  in  the  stern  fired.  He  missed  the  nmrk 
twice,  but  these  failures  did  not  by  any  means  prove  him  to  be  a  poor 
shot,  for  a  person  who  can  hit  a  seal  that  is  jumping  wildly  about  in 
every  direction  at  the  end  of  a  spear  line  is  indeed  a  good  marksman. 
A  third  shot,  however,  took  eft'ect,  and  the  battle  was  decided. 

Close  quarters  evidently  did  not  suit  the  seal,  for  it  showed  its  teeth 
in  a  very  unfriendly  manner,  and  on  one  occasion  set  them  in  the  side 
of  the  canoe.  This  act  was  the  only  false  movement  the  seal  had  made 
since  the  figlit  began,  and  it  paid  the  penalty  with  its  life;  a  rifle  ball 
was  put  through  its  body  and  a  club  landed  on  its  heatl  at  the  same 
time.  Upim  examination,  after  being  hauled  into  the  boat,  we  found 
that  the  spear  head  had  passed  through  its  right  flipper,  which  accounted 
for  the  long  fight,  as  it  could  use  its  other  flippers  to  good  advantage. 

Prosperity  has  the  same  effect  upon  Indians  as  upon  white  men,  and 
soon  sail  was  made  and  a  sharp  lookout  kept  for  others.  Two  more 
were  observed  during  the  afternoon,  one  of  which  was  captured  very 
easily.  The  other  was  awake  and  came  up  a  short  distance  away  with 
a  red  rockflsh  in  its  mouth.  This  fact  indicates  that  there  are  shallow 
spots  in  this  vicinity  (Lat.  58°  58'  north;  Long.  141o  7'  west)  where 
seals  feed.  Indeed,  it  may  be  one  of  the  favorite  feeding  grounds  when 
in  northern  waters,  for  it  has  long  been  reported  that  many  flsliing 
banks  exist  on  the  Fairweather  grounds.  Tliis  was  the  last  seal  seen 
during  the  day  by  us.  A  fresh  breeze  sprang  up  accompanied  by  a 
short,  choppy  sea,  and  in  consequence  we  were  obliged  to  return  to  the 
ship,  where  we  arrived  about  0  p.  m. 

Have  used  a  spear  for  taking  seal  all  ray  life, 
mitonC. Bennett, p.356.  but  when  seal  are  wild  sometimes  I  used  a  shot- 
gun. 

The  Indians  make  a  sure  work  of  it,  and  secure  nearly  every  seal 
that  tliey  sjiear.     They  do  not  make  so  much  noise 

Benry  Brown, p.  318.  in  approaihing  a  s'eeiiing  seal  as  the  wliite  hunt- 
ers do.    When  an  Indian  in  a  canoe  is  approach- 
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* 
ing  a  bunch  of  seals  asleep  ou  the  water  he  does  not  remove  his  paddle 
from  the  water,  bnt  dexterously  and  noiselessly  moves  it  in  the  water, 
because  the  least  sound  would  awaken  the  seals.  The  hunter  who  uses 
a  gun  not  only  disturbs  the  seal  he  shoots,  but  awakens  and  disturbs 
the  others,  who  then  make  their  escape. 

The  spears  Avith  which  my  jieople  hunt  seals  almost  exclusively  is 
similar  to  the  harpoon  used  by  us  in  killing  whales, 
only  it  is  smaller.     It  has  a  handle  about  14  feet     Peter  Brown,  p.  378. 
long,  that  will  come  off  when  the  harpoon  sinks 
into  the  seal,  and  the  iron  head  is  secured  to  the  boat  with  a  line  about 
70  feet  long.     In  throwing  the  spear  we  use  both  hands,  and  if  we  hit 
are  almost  sure  to  get  him. 

I  hunted  with  shotgun  and  rifle,  bat  mostly     jag.  l.  Cartheut,  p.  i09. 
with  shotgun. 

I  never  huTited  seals  with  a  gun ;  neither  have     Charlie,  p.  305. 
I  been  in  the  Bering  Sea. 

In  early  days  the  spear  was  used  in  taking  seal,     Simeon  cUn-koo-tin,  p. 
but  now  the  shotgun  and  rifle  are  used  exclu-  ^^" 
sively. 

In  spearing  seals  I  use  a  harpoon  with  either  one  or  two  barbs,  simi- 
lar, but  smaller  than  that  used  in  taking  whales. 

Tlie  harpoon  has  a  handle  about  12  or  14  feet  long,  ,/o8.  ciaplanhoo,  p.  381. 
and  a  strong  line,  about  70  feet  long,  is  attached 

to  the  barb,  the  other  end  of  which  is  fastened  to  the  canoe.  We  throw 
the  spear  at  a  seal  with  both  hands,  and  when  the  spear  or  harpoon  hits 
a  seal  the  barb  becomes  detached  from  the  handle  but  is  securely  fast- 
ened in  the  body.  The  handle  floats  upon  the  water  and  is  afterwards 
secured  and  is  used  again.  I  lose  but  very  few  seals  that  I  hit  with 
the  harpoon. 

When  I  was  a  boy  spear  was  used ;  now  a  shot-    Charlie  Dahtlin,  p.  278. 
gun  and  rifle  are  exclusively  used  for  taking  seal. 

It  was  while  the  seals  were  asleep  on  the  water,  as  a  rule,  that  the 
Indian    hunters    succeeded  in  capturing  them 
with  the  spear,  and  this  is  the  reason  they  lost   Jaa.  Dalgarduo,  p. 36i. 
but  very  few  of  what  they  killed. 

I  have  always  hunted  in  canoes  and  with  spears,  and  years  ago  would 
kill  a  great  many  seals.     I  was  uj)  in  the  Bering 
Sea  sealing  in  1889  and  have  not  been  there  since.    Frank  Davia.p.  383. 
All  the  other  years  I  have  been  seal  hunting 
along  the  coast  between  Grays  Harbor  and  Barclay  Sound. 

Have  hunted  seal  off  Prince  of  Wales  Island  in  the  spring.     In 
former  years  I  used  so  catch  seals  with  a  hook  by 
paddling  up  close  t<j  them  when  they  were  sound    Echor,p.  279. 
asleep  and  hooking  them.  Oan't  use  the  hook  now 
as  the  seal  have  become  very  wild  since  they  are  hunted  so  much  by 
schooners.     Now  I  use  the  sh')tgun  exclusively  for  taking  seal.     Very 
seldom  I  lose  one,  as  I  always  shoot  them  close  to  the  boat. 
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Chuif  Frank, p.280.  Have  haiited  fur  seal  in  canoes. 

Mcoii  Gregoroffetai.,p.    We  use  fire  arms  (rifles  and  sliotguns)  princi- 
23*-  pally,  and  hunt  iu  bidaikas. 

Ishlca,  p.  387.  I  have  always  used  spears  while  hunting  the 

seals  in  canoes. 

When  I  first  began  hunting,  spears  and  arrows  were  used  for  seal- 
ing.   Now  the  shotgun   has   come  into  general 
Mike  Keikusduok, p.  262.u8e,  and  a  few  seals  are  taken  with  a  rifle. 

C.  Klananeek,  p.  263.  A  long  time  ago  I  hunted  seal  with  a  spear,  but 
of  late  years  have  used  the  shotgun. 

Bolert  Kooko,  p.  296.         I  have  used  the  spear  and  shotgun. 

Jno.  Kowineet, p.  26i.        In  early  days  I  used  spear  altogether;  of  lat« 
years  the  shotgun  and  rifle  have  been  used  exclu- 
sively. 

Geo.  Laoheek,p.  264.  In  early  days  spear  and  arrow  was  used  exclu- 

sively, but  now  the  shotgun  and  rifle  are  used 
instead. 

Indian  hunters  will  not  stay  out  over  ten  days  at  a  time  when  we 
are  on  the  coast,  so  we  have  to  come  in  and  out 
Andrew  Laing,  p.  33o.      qj^^g  ^ften. 

Thonuu  Lowe,  p.  371.        During  the  first  seven  years  I  used  the  spear  in 
hunting  seals.    This  year  I  have  used  the  sliotgun 
part  of  the  time. 

Have  seen  and  taken  the  first  seal  oflF  Cape  Flattery.  When  seal 
are  taken  off  Cape  Flattery,  Indian  hunters  were 

James  McKeen,p. 267.  employed,  Avho  used  speai's.  Farther  west  the 
shotgun  was  used. 

The  spear  used  by  the  Vancouver  Island  Indians  for  seal  huntiiig  is 
10  feet  long  in  the  shaft,  tapering  off  towards  tlie 

R^ert  H.  McManus,  ends,  and  thus  Well  balanced.  At  the  point  tlie 
**■      ■  shaft  forks  off  into  two  prongs,   on   which   the 

spear-head  or  harjjoons  fit  easily,  being  attached  to  the  shaft  by  a  cdd 
line,  which  rnns  up  to  the  butt,  where  it  is  caught  in  a  bight  and  held 
round  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand.  On  being  projected  the  shaft 
sejiarates  from  the  harpoons  and  floats  on  the  water  unheeded  till  the 
seal  is  secured.  But  few  are  missed.  Any  that  esi-ape  wounded  only 
sntt'er  from  a  flesh  wound  of  2J  inches  in  depth.  Once  the  harpoon 
pierces  the  skin  beyond  the  barbs  the  only  possibility  of  escape  lies  in 
the  chance  of  the  line  breaking.  This  system  of  cai)ture  is  both  eco- 
nomical from  a  business  standpoint,  as  well  as  that  of  being  almost,  if 
not  entirely,  less  destructive  to  seal  life,  as  compared  with  modern  arms 
of  precision. 

Motes, p.SlO.  In  hunting  with  the  spear  we  make  but  little 

noise  and  get  almost  all  that  we  hit. 
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I  have  always  hunted  with  a  spear  and  never      ffihon  Parlcer, p.  3d2. 
with  a  gun,  and  have  never  been  in  Bering  Sea. 

Seals  were  caught  by  them  [the  Indians]  with  spears  and  but  few 
were  lost;  but  since  the  shotgun  has  come  into 
use  a  great  many  are  destroyed  and  lost.  Charlm  Peterson,  p.  246. 

United  States  Revenue-Steamer  Corwin, 

Sitka,  Alaska,  May  4, 1892. 

Capt.  C.  L.  Hooper,  U.  S.  E.  M., 

Commanding: 

Sir:  I  herewith  respectfully  offer  the  following  notes  relative  to  pe- 
lagic sealing  derived  from  observation  and  per-  ./.  u.  Quinan,  Vol.l,p. 
sonal  experience.  5W. 

In  obedience  to  your  orders  I  accompanied  two  Neah  Bay  Indians, 
Chad  and  Wilton  by  name,  May  1  and  2,  off  Sitka  Sound,  to  hunt  seal. 
The  canoe  we  used  is  of  the  Neah  Bay  type,  hollowed  out  of  white 
cedar,  24  feet  long,  3J  feet  beam,  and  20  inches  (leep,  braced  by  tliwarts 
secured  to  the  sides  by  cedar  twigs,  the  stem  rising  abruptly  10  niches 
and  stem  projected  forward  and  rising  gradually  to  2  feet  above  the 
gunwale,  the  latter  terminating  in  a  figurehead,  which,  with  the  long 
prow,  resembles  some  fanciful  animal,  not  unlike  a  giraffe.  In  this 
head  is  cut  a  notch,  on  which  the  si)ear  rests  when  ready  for  use.  A 
rifle,  shotgun,  spear  and  line,  mast  and  sail,  two  padilles,  a  pair  of 
oars,  gaS'  pole,  short  club,  a  prismatic  shaped  wooden  bailer,  and  a  box 
of  ammunition  and  bread  completed  the  outfit.  After  leaving  the  ship, 
the  Indians,  one  sitting  in  the  stern  with  his  paddle,  and  the  other  in 
the  bow  with  his  oars  pulled  to  windward,  this  being  invariably  the 
rule,  as  it  is  in  this  direction  the  seal  must  be  api)roached.  We  had 
pulled  several  miles  without  seeing  anything,  when  suddenly  the  steers- 
man gave  the  canoe  a  shake  and  pointed  in  silence  to  a  seal  75  yards 
distant,  lying  on  its  back  in  the  water,  apparently  asleep.  Its  flipi)eis 
were  raised  in  the  air  and  moving  listlessly  from  side  to  side,  as  if 
fanning  itself.  The  bowman  took  in  his  oars  and  substituted  the  pad- 
dle, and  the  canoe  glided  noiselessly  toward  the  unconscious  seal. 
When  within  40  yards  of  it  the  after  paddle  alone  was  used,  and  the 
bowman  stood  ready  with  the  shotgun.  It  was  soon  seen  that  the 
seal's  iiead  was  under  water.  The  Indians  told  me  afterward  that  it 
was  only  drowsing  and  looking  for  fish.  Whetlier  this  be  a  fact  or  not 
I  do  not  know.    In  this  position  a  seal  is  said  to  be  "  finning." 

During  all  this  time  not  a  word  was  spoken,  and  so  noiselessly  did 
the  canoe  glide  that  we  got  within  10  yards  of  it  and  the  hunter  fired, 
pouiing  a  charge  of  buckshot  into  its  breast.  The  seal,  to  mj'  great 
astf>iiisliment,  was  not  killed,  but  gave  us  one  surprised  look  and  in- 
stantly dived  out  of  sight.  It  rose  again  50  yards  oft',  gave  us  another, 
look  and  a  second  time  disappeared.  Then  followed  a  chase  to  wind- 
ward, the  Indians  dexterously  applying  their  paddles  in  that  direction. 
Three  times  it  disappeared  and  reappeared  before  it  was  finally  shot 
and  captured.  Even  then  it  was  necessary  to  use  the  club  to  kill  it. 
One  hook  with  the  gaff,  a  sudden  puU,  and  the  unfortunate  seal  was  in 
the  canoe. 

The  oars  and  paddles  were  again  used  and  we  continued  on  our  way. 
The  next  seals  we  sighted  were  three  in  number,  asleep  on  their  sides 
and  backs  on  a  bunch  of  kelp,  their  favorite  resting  place.  Their  fore 
and  hind  flippers  were  visible,  the  former  closed  on  their  breasts;  their 
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heads  were  lying  to  leeward,  and  moving  slowly  from  side  to  side.  Tn 
this  position  a  seal  sleeps  soundly.  When  its  head  ceases  to  move,  it 
is  an  indi(!ation  that  it  is  waking  np,  and  this  is  the  time  to  shoot. 
The  canoe  this  time  approaclied  from  a  point  nearly  at  right  angles  to 
the  wind,  so  as  to  get  a  good  shot.  Tlie  most  vulnerable  place  is  in  the 
neck  just  back  of  the  head.  One  of  the  three  was  instantly  killed, 
another  shot  and  killed  after  diving  and  reappearing,  and  the  third 
e8cai)ed.  The  first  one  was  allowed  to  float  until  the  second  was  se- 
cured, occupying  a  space  of  about  twenty  seconds. 

The  time  it  requires  a  seal  to  sink  depends  upon  the  character  of  the 
seal  and  the  place  in  which  it  is  shot.  Some  sink  instantly,  while  oth- 
ers float  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  possiby  longer.  Gravid  cows, 
that  is,  cows  that  are  lieavy  with  young,  sink  more  slowly  than  males, 
and  seals  that  are  lean  more  rapidly  tlian  those  that  are  fat.  If  the 
lungs  of  a  seal  which  has  been  killed  retain  air  it  will  float  for  quite 
a  wliile. 

The  best  time  for  hunting  seal  is  a  good  day  following  a  protracted 
spell  of  bad  weather.  In  a  very  rough  sea  seals  can  not  sleep,  but  merely 
lie  on  the  surface  and  lazily  roll  over  and  over;  hence  the  term  "roller." 

After  securing  our  third  seal  we  set  sail,  which  consists  of  a  sprit-sail 
bent  to  a  mast  which  can  be  easily  stepped  and  unstepped.  After  sail- 
ing a  few  miles  we  sighted  several  more  seal  asleep  on  kelp,  and  took 
in  the  sail  and  proceeded  under  paddle  alone.  This  is  always  done,  as 
the  canoe  is  more  easily  handled  and  the  rtapi)ing  of  the  sail  is  liable 
to  frighten  the  seal.  We  succeeded  in  getting  within  40  yards,  when 
one  of  the  group,  which  was  awake,  gave  the  alarm.  Instantly  the  In- 
dian flred,  wounding  it  in  the  the  head,  but  they  all  escaped. 

As  a  rule  it  is  an  easy  matter,  especially  for  a  canoe,  to  get  within 
10  yards  of  a  sleeper.  Sometimes  the  hunters  can  almost  touch  them 
with  the  spear.  Out  of  sixteen  seals  which  we  saw,  twelve  were  asleep, 
and  four  playing.  We  killed  and  captured  three,  all  of  which  were  cows, 
wounded  three,  which  escaped,  and  missed  two.  The  shotgun  was  used 
exclusively  in  all  cases  but  one,  when  the  rifle  was  used  at  long  range. 
The  Indian  hunter,  Wilton,  who  did  the  shooting,  is  considered  a  good 
shot,  and  this  is  about  the  percentage,  he  tells  me,  which  he  usually 
gets.  The  Indians  are  more  expert  with  the  speiir  and  seldom  miss 
with  that  weapon.  They  use  it,  however,  only  on  sleejiers.  They  were 
very  anxious  to  use  the  spear  instead  of  the  gun,  but  I  would  not  allow 
them,  in  accordance  with  your  instructions,  since  white  hunters  use  the 
gun  exclusively,  and  it  was  desired  to  learn  what  percentage  of  those 
shot  escaped  and  are  lost  by  sinking. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  do  not  knoV  I  will  describe  the  si)ear 
and  manner  of  using  it.  I  rc^er  you  to  the  drawing.  The  spear  is  made 
of  wood  and  consists  of  four  parts,  viz,  (a)  made  of  flr,  12  feet  long,  1 
inch  in  diameter  handle  (6)  and  two  prongs  («')  made  of  the  branches 
of  crab  apple,  one  30  inches,  and  the  other  15  inches  in  length.  Over 
the  ends  of  these  prongs  fit  spearheads  {d)  and  ((/')  made  of  elk  horn 
and  old  flies.  To  each  spearhead  is  fastened  a  stout  sinew  or  cord  (e), 
procured  from  the  tail  of  the  whale  and  served  with  twine.  These  are 
oidy  a  few  feet  long,  and  form  a  bridle  to  which  is  attached  a  stout  cod 
line  (/)  12  fathoms  hmg.  The  horn  of  the  si)earheads,  to  which  this 
sinew  is  attached,  is  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  spruce  gum  to  keep 
out  water  and  prevent  rotting.  When  the  spear  is  used  the  line  is  drawn 
taut  along  the  spear,  a  kind  of  hitch  or  slipknot  taken  over  a  cleat  or 
lug  ((/)  and  the  end  of  the  line  made  fast  to  athwart  in  the  head  sheets 
of  the  canoe,  the  rest  of  the  line  coiled  down  neatly  for  running.    The 
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bowman  rests  the  spear  in  the  notch  at  the  head  of  the  canoe  until 
ahnost  within  spearing  distance;  he  then  raises  it  with  his  left  hand, 
grasping  it  at  the  handle  (6)  with  his  right,  the  first  two  fingers  in  the 
notches,  which  are  set  in  a  plane  peri>en(licular  to  that  of  the  prongs. 
The  longer  prong  is  always  uppermost,  so  that  in  case  it  misses  its  prey 
the  shorter  will  do  its  cruel  work. 

As  soon  as  a  seal  is  struck  the  spear  detaches  itself  from  the  line  and 
spearheads  and  floats  on  the  water.  Then  commences  a  struggle  and  a 
scene  such  as  follows  the  catching  of  a  sliark  or  other  large  fish.  If  the 
seal  is  not  a  formidable  one  it  soim  tires  itself  out,  and  is  dragged  to  the 
canoe  to  be  clubbed  to  death.  If  it  be  of  a  larger  growtli,  an  old  bull, 
for  instance,  and  shows  fight,  it  is  necessary  to  shoot  him  before  he  can 
be  captured.  On  one  occasion  an  old  bull,  in  his  terrible  fury,  bit  a 
small  piece  out  of  tlie  side  of  tlie  canoe. 

The  Indians  do  not  like  to  resort  to  the  gun  unless  absolutely  neces- 
sary, as  firing  frightens  other  seals  which  may  hai)pen  to  be  in  the  vic- 
inity. 

I  inclose  rough  drawings  showing  canoe,  with  mast  and  sail,  paddle, 
thwarts,  spear,  and  line. 

I  used  the  bow  and  arrow  for  killing  them.  Schkatatin,  p.  243. 

During  these  three  years  I  had  frequent  conversations  with  the  mas- 
ters and  crews  of  sealin  g  vessels  in  relation  to  open- 
sea  sealing.  From  these  conversations,  and  also  l.  6.  Shepard,  p.  188. 
from  my  owai  observations,  I  make  the  following 
statement  in  relation  to  pelagic  sealing:  The  weapons  used  by  seal- 
hunters  are  rifles,  shotguns,  and  spears.  Tlie  Indians  use  spears,  and 
a  canoe  contains  two  Indians,  the  foremost  thus  armed. 

When  I  was  a  young  man  I  killed  fur-seal  off     shouioosch,  p.  243. 
Takutat  Bay,  using  a  spear  altogether. 

In  early  days  I  used  the  spear,  but  now  I  use  Martin  Singay,  p.  268. 
the  .shotgun  and  rifle  exclu.sively. 

When  I  was  a  boy  the  spear  and  arrow  was  used 
for  sealing,  but  now  the  shotgun  and  rifle  are     jack  Sitka,  p.  268. 
used  exclusively. 

Spear  is  mostly  used  by  the  Makah  Indians.  Wm.  H.  Smith,  p.  478. 
Farther  north  the  shotgun  is  used. 

Have  hunted  seal  and  sea-otter  all  my  life  dur-      stakkan,  p.  244. 
ing  the  summer  season,  using  the  si)ear  and  arrow. 

When  I  was  a  young  man  the  spear  and  arrow      ,,  _„  , ,       ., 
were  used,  but  of  late  years  the  .shotgun  and  rifle  269    ^^'"'^^V'^^^' P- 
are  used  exclusively. 

When  I  first  began  to  hunt  spear  and  arrow  were  used  exclusively; 
the  shotgun  is  now  used  by  tlie  Indian  hunters 
for  the  same  jmrpose  in  lieu  of  the  spear  and    •^at.  Unatajim,  p.  271. 
arrow. 
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CharlU  Tlalcsatan,  p.  When  I  first  began  hunting  I  used  a  spear  and 
270.  bow  and  arrow,  but  now  the  shotgun  is  used  ex- 

clusively. 

Charlie  Wank,  p.  273.  The  spcar  was  used  in  early  days,  but  now  seal 
have  become  scarce  and  shutguu  and  rifle  Is  used 
exclusively. 

Many  years  ago,  when  seal  were  plenty,  the  spear  was  used,  but  now 

so  many  schooners  are  engaged  in  sealing  that 

^Miehael   Wooikoot,  p.  jj^^  ghotgui,  and  rifle  has  to  be  used  in  order  to 

Becure  them,  as  they  have  become  very  wild. 

WHITE  HUNTERS. 
Page  190  of  The  Case. 

The  work  of  seal-lnmting  is  carried  on  about  as  follows :  The  hunter 
and  boat's  crew  leave  the  vessel  at  davlight, 
^fr.«i.am  Brennan,  p.  yg^ally  carrying  one  riile  and  a  shotgun,  though 
some  of  them  have  two  shotguns  with  about  fifty 
rounds  of  ammunition  for  each  gun.  If  a  breeze  is  blowing  they  go 
under  sail,  or,  if  it  is  calm,  the  boat  is  rowed.  The  hunter  has  charge 
of  the  boat,  no  matter  if  he  is  not  an  expert  boatman. 

If  a  sleeping  seal  is  seen,  the  boat  is  run  within  about  100  yards  of 
it,  and  the  sail  and  mast  are  lowered  with  the  least  possible  noise,  as 
the  seals  are  easily  awakened.  The  boat-steerer  cautiously  paddles 
toward  him,  being  careful  to  keep  to  the  leeward,  and  with  ordinary 
care  the  boat  can  come  within  a  few  feet  of  liim  before  he  is  aware  of 
it;  then,  if  the  hunter  is  cool,  the  seal  is  sure  to  be  captured.  Should 
the  seal  be  only  wounded,  he  will  dive,  unless  hit  in  the  flipper  or  nose. 
If  he  is  not  killed  so  dead  as  to  be  umible  to  dive,  ten  to  one  lie  will 
get  away,  for  it  is  uncertain  where  he  will  come  up,  and  the  boat  may 
be  a  long  way  from  him  when  he  reappears.  In  sucli  case  the  boat 
usually  remains  still,  with  boat-puller  and  steerer  standing  ready  to 
follow  him  as  soon  as  he  is  seen ;  but  he  very  often  rises  imt  of  range 
and  gets  away.  An  experienced  hunter  and  boat's  crew  will  get  at 
least  seventy- five  per  cent  of  "sleepers,"  and  perhaps  more;  but  the 
sleepers  form  but  a  small  part  of  the  seals  hunted.  The  noise  of  fire- 
arms will  awaken  every  seal  within  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  and  put 
it  on  the  alert.  The  boats  stay  out  until  dark,  if  the  weather  is  fine, 
and  the  five  or  six  usually  carried  by  a  sealing  vessel  cover  an  area  of 
6  or  10  miles  on  either  side. . 

If  the  seal  is  "  finning  "  tlie  hunter  will  probably  spend  ten  or  a  dozen 
rounds  of  ammunition,  provided  he  wounds  it  with  his  fiist  shot  betorehe 
takes  it  in,  which  he  often  fails  to  do.  If  it  is  "breaching" — that  is, 
jumping  clear  of  the  water — tlie  liunter  will  most  likely  try  a  rifle-shot 
at  it,  as  there  is  a  bare  chance  that  lie  may  liit  it.  If  he  wounds  it  and 
it  escapes  it  is  all  the  same  to  him,  except  tliat  he  has  one  less  skin. 

To  be  a  good  hunter  a  man  must  be  a  crack  shot  on  the  start,  and 
then  it  will  take  him  at  least  two  seasons  to  learn  the  motions  of  the 
seal,  so  as  to  be  considered  an  expert.  He  must  understand  how  to 
approach  the  seals  under  all  circumstances  so  as  not  to  arouse  them, 
and  nmst  also  have  a  good  boat-.steei-er,  as  a  great  deal  depends  on  him. 
Perfect  quiet  must  be  kept  in  tlie  boat,  or  the  seal  will  be  awakenetl; 
and  the  boat-steerer  must  understand  the  seal's  habits  as  well  as  the 
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liniiter,  in  order  to  know  where  to  head  his  boat  and  where  to  keep  her. 
A  (lew  new  to  the  business  sometimes  makes  a  good  catch,  but  it  is 
generally  at  the  expense  of  a  laige  ])roportion  of  seals  that  are  killed 
and  lost,  or  wonnded  and  escape.  The  vessels  engaged  in  the  sealing 
business  range  from  15  to  150  tons  burden,  or  more,  large  vessels  being 
in  favor  because  they  can  carry  moie  boats,  with  less  expense  in  propor- 
tion to  size,  than  the  small  ones. 

The  principal  ports  from  which  sealing  vessels  sail  are  Victoria,  Brit- 
ish Columbia;  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Port  Townseud,  Wash. ;  and  Yoko- 
hama, Japan.  The  fleet  from  Victoria  comprises  sixty  vessels  or  more, 
and  one  will  travel  the  world  over  witlnmt  finding  better  or  faster  schoon- 
ers than  some  of  them  are.  Next  to  Victoria,  in  numbers,  conies  San 
Francisco,  all  under  the  American  flag.  Yokohama  formerly  sent  out 
twelve  or  thirteen  vessels  under  different  flags.  I  have  seen  vessels  oper- 
ating from  that  port  flying  the  Dutch,  German,  French,  Russian,  Ameri- 
can, English,  and  Japanese  flags,  engaged  at  otter  and  seal  hunting. 
About  seven  or  eight  vessels  are  from  Puget  Sound.  The  Victoria  and 
Puget  Sound  fleet  attends  only  to  sealing,  while  the  vessels  from  San 
Francisco  and  Yokohama  engage  in  otter  hunting  and  sealing  combined. 
The  vessels  carry  from  one  to  seven  boats  each,  and  each  boat  except  the 
one  carried  at  the  stern  is  manned  by  three  men.  In  goingupon  the  hunt 
the  hunter  stands  forward,  the  boat-puller  sits  in  the  center  of  the  boat, 
and  the  boat-steerer  in  the  stern.  The  boats  are  from  18  to  20  feet 
long  and  carry  usually  two  pairsof  oars,  three  or  more  paddles,  a  short 
seal  club  to  kill  the  seal  with  (if  he  is  alive  when  they  get  him  along- 
side), a  gatt'  with  a  long  stall'  to  liook  liim  up  if  he  sinks,  a  fog-horn,  a 
compass,  an  ammunition  box  for  the  hunter,  a  water-beaker,  a  box  for 
food,  a  small  sprit  sail  and  mast,  and  at  least  one  shotgun. 

Vessels  that  are  manned  by  Indians  do  not  carry  hunting  boats  as  a 
rule.  The  Indians  furnish  tlieir  own  canoes  and  spears,  and  often  a 
shotgun  or  rifle,  or  both.  A  vessel,  say,  of  70  tons,  will  carry  six  boats, 
five  of  them  hunting  boats,  and  one  at  the  stern.  The  owner  furnishes 
guns,  ammunition,  boats,  food,  etc.,  and  engages  the  captain  and  hunt- 
ers. The  captain  employs  the  boat-i)ulleis,  steerers,  and  the  crew, 
though  in  some  cases  the  hunters  engage  their  own  pullers  and  steerers. 
A  vessel  of  this  size  would  carry  21  men,  all  told,  including  a  captain, 
mate,  cook,  5  hunters,  9  men  for  the  boats,  1  spare  man,  and  a  boy.  The 
master's  wages  range  from  $75  to  $100  per  month;  but  some  of  them 
get  wages  only,  while  others  have  wages  and  a  "  lay,"  that  is,  a  share 
of  the  jirofits.  (iood  hunters  get  from  $3  to  $3.50  per  skin  for  every 
one  they  bring  on  board ;  but  each  hunter  has  Iiis  price  and  makes 
terms  with  the  owner,  which  he  keeps  to  himself.  The  crew  receive 
$.30  ])er  month,  and  have  sometimes  a  private  agreement  with  the  hun- 
ter to  10  to  25  cents  additional  out  of  his  own  pocket  for  each  skin 
brought  on  board;  for,  iis  I  have  said,  much  depends  upon  the  steerer, 
and  each  has  his  favorite.  The  mate  gets  from  $45  to  $50  per  month, 
the  use  of  the  stern  boat,  and  $1  for  every  skin  he  brings  on  board. 
The  cook  receives  from  $50  to  $80  per  month,  according  to  the  number 
of  men  he  cooks  for. 

The  first  vessels  leave  about  January,  and  from  then  until  March 
they  ar<;  becoming  fewer  in  port  every  day.  They  go  to  some  of  the 
bays  and  inlets  upon  Vancouvers  Island,  off  Gape  Flattery,  or  down 
along  the  California  coast.  Many  hunt  in  a  circuit  from  Cape  Flattery 
to  tlie  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  on  the  south,  and  to  the  north  end 
of  Vancouvers  Island  on  the  north,  as  the  liead  hunter  or  captain  may 
determine.    Some  think,  by  going  south  and  following  the  seals  up  aa 
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tliey  move  northward  thoy  will  catch  more;  while  others  believe  they 
can  do  better  by  staying  close  to  Cape  Flattery.  Those  vessels  which 
carry  Indian  hunters  go  to  the  Indian  villages,  and  some  of  them  take 
as  many  as  fifteen  canoes  if  they  can  get  them.  Of  late  years  the  In- 
dians are  learning  the  prices  of  skins,  and  claim  more  than  the  owners 
can  afford  to  pay.  They  always  want  to  ship  on  a  first-class  schooner, 
unless  they  own  it,  when  any  rattletrap  will  do.  When  they  start  tor 
Bering  Sea  they  usually  leave  a  part  of  their  canoes  behind,  taking 
about  one-third  less  than  they  used  in  the  si)ring  catch.  The  vessels 
furnish  them  flour,  biscuits,  tea,  coftee,  sugar,  and  a  little  meat  when 
they  can  not  get  fresh  seal  meat.  They  has^e  two  men  to  each  canoe. 
The  head  man  of  the  canoe  receives  the  money  and  pays  his  assistant. 
Each  canoe  is  usually  provided  with  a  couple  of  steerers,  and  either  a 
shotgun  or  rifle.  The  most  .skillful  hunter  among  Indians  on  board  is 
called  "captain,"  and  it  is  his  duty  to  tell  his  men  when  and  where  to 
lower  their  canoes  for  hunting,  and  to  transai't  all  business  between 
them  and  the  captain  of  the  vessel.  Seven  or  eight  years  ago  the  In- 
dians were  paid  by  the  length  of  the  skin,  but  now  they  are  paid  by  its 
grade. 

In  fine  weather  the  boats  leave  the  vessel  at  daylight  and  hunt  until 
dark,  taking  about  one  day's  provisions  with  them;  and  should  they 
got  lost  in  a  fog  they  have  a  hard  time  until  they  are  picked  up  by 
some  vessel.  When  the  boats  come  alongside  the  ve-^sel,  at  night,  the 
skins  are  counted  on  deck  for  each  boat;  the  mate  takes  charge  of 
them  and  salts  them  down  in  the  hold,  and  tlie  crew  of  each  boat  gets 
credit  for  the  skins  it  captured.  The  work  continues  until  the  spring 
season  is  finished,  when  some  go  to  Victoria  to  refit,  and  others  in  Ban- 
dy Sound,  and  send  their  skins  to  Victoria  by  steamer,  with  orders  for 
supplies  to  be  sent  to  them  when  the  steamer  returns.  Others  go  on 
without  coming  into  port  to  Sand  Point,  or  some  other  place  on  the 
coast,  wh^re  there  is  a  store,  and  take  supplies  before  entering  Bering 
Sea.  They  do  not  like  to  go  into  Victoria,  because  they  usually  have 
trouble  with  their  crews.  The  work  is  hard  and  dangerous.  The  pay 
is  .'  mall,  and  many  run  away  when  they  get  a  chance.  There  are  very 
few  sailors  among  the  crews,  the  most  of  them  being  green  hands.  Of 
course  each  vessel  carries  two  or  three  sailors  in  case  anything  happens 
to  the  rigging  or  sails. 

When  they  arrive  in  Bering  Sea  later  in  the  season,  they  start  in 
tt)  work  in  earnest.  The  water  is  full  of  tliem  and  you  can  hear  them 
firing  all  around.  Tlie  vessels  enter  the  sea  about  July,  but  get  the 
most  of  the  seals  in  August  or  early  September,  when  the  woatiier  gets 
bad,  but  they  usually  have  a  good  catch  by  that  time,  if  not  interfered 
"with.  When  the  hunting  ia  finished  they  return  to  the  home  port,  the 
crew  is  paid  off,  the  vessel  is  laid  up,  and  the  owner  takes  ciiarge  of 
the  skins  and  either  sells  them  in  the  home  port  or  ships  them  to  Lon- 
don. 

United  States  Revenue  Steamer  Cobwin, 

St.  Paul,  Kadiak  Island,  Alaska,  June  14, 1892. 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

Washington,  D.  G.: 

SlE:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  following  additional 

„      „         IT  I   r      notes  upon  pelagic  sealiug,  trusting  that  it  may 

498.'         "^*''         '^"  prove  ot  interest  to  the  Department.    Tlie  duties 

of  the  vessel,  when  constantly  cruising,  require  so 

much  of  ray  time  that  I  have  been  unable  to  make  a  full  report  upon 

this  subject  us  I  had  hoped  to  do. 
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During  my  cruise,  which  began  March  9  and  ended  May  10,  I  en- 
deavored by  every  means  at  my  command  to  give  information  in  regard 
to  pelagic  sealing,  and  while  the  time  has  been  much  too  brief  to  give 
the  matter  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  investigation,  I  have  been 
able  to  gather  some  facts.  The  affidavits  of  more  than  200  men,  more 
or  less  familiar  with  pelagic  sealing,  were  taken  and  transmitted  to  the 
Department,  and  while  these  affidavits  differ  some  in  different  locali- 
ties, they  are  in  the  main  the  same  and  confirm  my  own  observations. 
Among  these  200  men  whose  statements  were  taken  under  oath,  many 
of  whom  had  spent  tlieir  life  hunting  fur-seal,  not  one  was  found  who 
had  ever  known  of  a  fur-seal  hauling  out  upon  the  land  or  outlying 
rocks  or  islands  upon  the  coast  of  California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
British  Columbia,  or  Alaska,  except  upon  the  Pribihtf  Islands.  Neither 
have  they  ever  known  a  fur-seal  to  bring  forth  its  young  upon  the  kelp 
or  in  the  water  or  upon  any  of  the  coasts  mentioned,  except  the  Pribi- 
lof  Islands. 

My  observations  of  the  fur-seal  began  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  in  1869, 
and  I  have  visited  the  islands  since  at  intervals.  Last  year,  1891, 1 
cruised  during  July  and  August  in  the  vicinity  of  the  islands,  and  ex- 
amined the  rookeries  carefully  from  the  vessel  and  from  the  shore.  To 
the  best  of  my  belief  there  were  not  one-fourth  part  as  many  seals 
there  last  year  as  when  I  first  visited  the  islands  in  18G9  and  1870. 
Tliat  the  fur-seals  both  in  the  Bering  Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  are 
becoming  less  each  year  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  unless  the  indis- 
criminate slaughter  is  stopped,  they  will  soon  become  extinct  in  the 
wiUers  named. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  state  that  in  my  judgment  by  far  the 
greater  slaughter  and  waste  of  seal  life  takes  place  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
where  they  are  con.stantly  hunted  and  harrassed  from  the  tinui  they 
arrive  off  the  coast  of  California  in  January  until  they  enter  Bering 
Sea  in  .June  and  July.  There  are  this  season  probably  700  boats  or  ca- 
noes engaged  in  hunting  fur-seals  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  along  the  Amer- 
ican coast;  nmny  of  them  commenced  hunting  in  January  or  February 
off  the  coast  of  California  and  Oregon,  and  have  kept  it  up  continually, 
following  the  seals  in  their  movements  northward  until  at  the  present 
time  they  are  in  the  Alaskan  Gulf  between  the  St.  Elias  region  and  the 
Aleutian  Island  passes,  toward  which  the  seals  are  making  their  way, 
frightened  and  exliausted  after  four  months'  constant  effort  to  escape 
the  spear  and  shotgun  of  the  hunter. 

The  seal  catch  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  of  the  Victoria  sealing  fleet  alone 
up  to  the  12th  instant  was  estimated  at  30,000.  Victor  Jacobson,  master 
of  the  British  sealing  schooner  Mary  Ullen,  one  of  the  oldest  sealers 
out  of  Vict<uia,  who  furnished  me  with  this  estimate,  declared  it  as  his 
belief,  based  upon  what  he  knew  about  sealing,  that  the  30,(K)0  seals 
taken  represent  a  loss  of  over  100,000  seals  on  account  of  the  killing  of 
unborn  young,  and  the  loss  by  sinking  and  wounding  i)ast  recovery. 
The  American  sealers  have  probably  been  ecpially  destructive.  This 
destruction  is  increasing  yearly,  not  only  in  the  ratio  of  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  vessels,  but  by  teason  of  the  increased  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  seal  by  the  hunters,  aiul  each  vessel  is 
able  to  take  more  seals  than  fonnerly,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
seals  are  becoming  less  each  year.  The  route  of  the  fur  seal  after  it 
first  appears  off  tlie  coast  of  California  in  January  is  well  known;  all 
their  feeding  places  are  known  and  carefully  watched;  indeed,  the  en- 
tire route  of  travel  is  carefully  watched  aiul  jjatrolled  every  day  that 
the  condition  of  wind  and  waves  will  i)ermit.     Long  practice  has  made 
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the  eyesight  of  the  hunter  keen,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  habits  of 
the  ftar-seal  ])erfect.  If  but  one  seal  attempted  to  follow  the  route 
usually  taken  by  the  seal  herds,  I  doubt  if  it  could  escajte  capture,  so 
thorough  is  the  watch  that  is  kept  for  them.  Until  rettently  the  old 
bulls  that  inhabit  tlie  breeding  rookeries  have  not  been  killed  by  the 
hunters,  as  the  skin  is  of  no  value;  now,  however,  a  use  has  been  found 
for  the  old  bull,  its  skin  brings  the  same  price  as  any  other,  and  it  is 
being  hunted  and  killed  with  the  rest.  Tliey  are  found  in  large  num- 
bers oft'  Yakutat  and  the  vicinity  of  MidJkton  Island.  The  American 
schooner  Henry  Deniiin,  previously  reported  by  me  as  taking  old  male 
seals  of  Yakutat,  arrived  at  this  place  a  few  days  since  with  over  1,600 
skins,  having  taken  about  1,000  sinc^e  we  spoke  her  on  the  23d  of  April 
between  the  points  named.  Of  these  I  am  told  that  many  were  very 
large  old  males.  The  breeding  females,  pups,  and  young  males  are 
hunted  and  killed  from  the  time  they  reach  the  coast  of  California  until 
they  enter  Bering  Sea,  and  the  older  males  and  old  bulls  that  inhabit 
the  breeding  rookeries  are  being  killed  upon  their  feeding  grounds  in 
the  Alaskan  Gulf. 

With  this  condition  of  affairs  existing  in  the  Paeiflc  Ocean,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  that  no  amount  of  protection  to  the  fur  seal  in  Bering 
Sea  will  prevent  their  becoming  extinct  in  a  few  years.  They  must  be 
protected  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  also,  or  the  day  of  the  fur-seal  is  num- 
bered. 

The  sealing  on  the  coast  of  California  and  Oregon  is  done  by  schoon- 
ers manned  by  white  men  and  properly  fitted  for  remaining  at  sea  in 
all  weathers.  Many  of  these  schooners  are  part  of  the  Bering  S"ea 
fleet.  There  appears  to  be  no  fixed  rate  of  compensation  for  tlie  crews 
of  these  vessels;  each  owner  makes  his  own  bargain.  The  hunters  are 
paid  by  the  skin.  The  master,  as  a  rule,  is  paid  by  the  month  at  $75 
or  $100,  although  some  receive  a  share  of  the  catch.  Many  of  the 
larger  vessels  carry  two  mates,  who  receive  $00  and  $45  ])er  month, 
respectively.  The  cook  receives  $50  or  $60,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  vessel;  the  hunters  receiving  from  $3.50  to  $4  per  skin  this  year. 
The  boats'  crews,  called  boat-pullers  and  boatsteerers,  receive  $25  to 
$30  per  month,  or  25  (tents  per  skin,  and  $15  per  month,  or  60  cents 
per  skin  without  monthly  pay.  The  vessel  furnishes  food,  and,  it  is 
said,  feed  the  men  fairly  well.  The  hunters  live  in  the  cabin  with  the 
master.  Their  duty  consists  entirely  in  shooting  seals.  They  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  working  of  the  vessel  and  do  not  even  take  oil 
or  salt  skins  of  the  seals  caught  by  themselves.  The  boat  in  general 
use  by  the  sealers  is  what  is  known  as  an  otter  boat,  as  it  was  first  used 
by  the  sea-otter  hunters.  It  is  from  18  to  24  feet  in  length,  sharp  ends, 
with  rounded  bottom,  and  easy,  graceful  lines  to  enable  it  to  go  through 
the  water  with  as  little  noise  as  possible.  The  boat  is  fitted  with  two 
pairs  of  short  oars  or  sculls  and  two  sails.  A  mainsail,  which  is  fitted 
to  hoist  and  lower  on  the  mast,  and  a  Jib.  The  latter  imi)ress  me  as 
being  in  the  hunter's  way  and  altogether  inconvenient,  but  they  are 
invariably  used.  Although  they  cruise  under  sail  a  great  deal,  the 
hunter  has  a  prejudice  against  the  centerboard,  and  very  few  boats  are 
fitted  that  way.  It  is  claimed  that  the  centerboard  makes  a  noise,  iind 
in  approaching  a  sleeping  seal  silence  is  of  the  first  importance.  A 
boat's  crew  consists  of  three  men,  the  hunter  who  stands  forward,  the 
boat-puller  who  sits  amidshijis  and  pulls,  and  the  boat  steerer  who 
stands  or  sits  near  the  stern  of  the  boat  facing  forward  and  pushes  and 
steers  the  boat  with  the  sculls  at  the  same  time,  as  directed  by  the 
hunter  by  word  or  sign.    Each  boat  is  furnished  with  two  shotguns, 
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and  many  in  addition  carry  a  Winchester  rifle.  Only  the  best  breech- 
loading  shotguns  are  used.  The  10  gauge  hamnierless  Parker  is  a 
favorite.  The  charge  is  4  to  5  drams  of  powder  and  -l  'No.  2  or  28  No. 
3  buckshot  in  brass  sliells;  paper  shells  being  kept  in  the  boat  absorb 
moisture,  swell  up,  and  will  not  enter  the  gun. 

In  getting  our  sealing  outfit  in  San  Francisco  I  bought  paper  shells, 
but  soon  found  that  they  would  not  answer  the  purpose,  for  this  reason ; 
the  guns  and  ammunition  are  generally  furnished  by  the  vessel,  but 
some  hunters  prefer  to  use  their  own  guns  and  to  prepare  their  owu 
ammunition.  The  larger  vessels  carry  six  regular  boats  on  deck,  and 
a  boat  lioisied  at  the  stern,  which  in  moderate  weather  and  when  seals 
are  near  the  vessel  is  used  by  the  master.  In  weather  suitable  for  seal- 
ing, all  boats  are  lowered  about  G  a.  m.,  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
separate  and  get  well  away  from  the  vessel  before  the  seals  begin  to 
sleep.  If  there  is  a  breeze,  sail  is  made  at  once;  if  not,  oars  are  used, 
the  rowers  bending  to  their  oars  with  a  will,  while  the  hunter  stands 
erei-t  in  the  bow  of  the  tiny  craft,  his  gun  in  hand,  scanning  the  sea 
carefully  in  every  direction,  bent  upon  the  destruction  of  any  seal 
that  fate  might  throw  in  his  way,  whether  old,  young,  male,  or  female, 
it  matters  not  to  the  hunter,  he  is  paid  so  many  dollars  for  a  seal-skin, 
and  all  count.  Upon  leaving  the  vessel  the  boats  always  work  to  wind- 
ward, as  sleeping  seals  can  only  be  approached  from  the  leeward  side. 
If  under  sail  and  a  sleeper  is  seen  sail  is  immediately  taken  in  and  the 
sculls  used.  The  vessel  follows  the  boats  under  short  sail,  and  endeav- 
ors to  keep  them  in  sight,  or  at  least  know  in  what  direction  they  are. 
In  this  they  are  not  always  successful,  as  the  boats  sometimes  get 
separated  from  the  vessel  and  are  picked  uj)  by  other  vessels  after 
several  days'  exposure,  and  cases  are  not  wanting  of  boats  having 
been  lost  entirely.  Sealing  boats  seldom  leave  the  vessel  without  a  sup- 
ply of  food  and  water  sufficient  for  a  day  or  two.  They  are  also  fitted 
with  a  compass.  Traveling  or  playing  seals  are  shot  at  and  occasion- 
ally secured,  but  a  large  majority  of  seals  taken  are  killed  while  asleep. 
Seals  sleep  in  the  daytime  and  in  good  weather  only.  The  time  of  day 
they  go  to  sleep  depends  ui)on  the  state  of  the  weather  and  condition 
of  the  sea  then  and  in  the  immediate  past.  If  they  have  been  kept 
awake  by  bad  weather  they  go  to  sleep  earlier  than  they  do  in  a  long 
siiellof  good  weather.  Generally  on  a  moilcrate  day  they  are  found 
sleeping  if  found  at  all  from  D  t<i  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  until 
5  or  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  sometimes  latter.  After  they  are 
awake,  if  the  weather  is  particularly  fine,  they  remain  rolling  and  play- 
ing on  the  water,  and  are  not  difficult  to  kill  if  approached  very  cau- 
tiously. But  they  are  exceedingly  wary,  cither  sleeping  or  waking, 
and  great  skill  and  (taution  is  required  to  secure  them. 

The  seal  lies  upon  his  back  while  sleeping,  witli  his  nose  out  of  water, 
his  fl;i>pers  folded  or  slightly  laised, and  his  head  to  leeward;  his  mus- 
cles are  apitarently  relaxed,  and  his  head  swings  from  side  to  side  with 
each  undulation  of  tlie  waves.  VVlietlier  he  keeps  liis  liead  to  leeward 
of  his  body  from  (choice  or  his  head  being  the  only  part  exposed  he  as- 
sumes that  ])o.sition  in  obedieiree  to  tlie  action  of  the  wind,  I  am  unable 
to  state.  I  am  assured  by  all  hunters  that  such  is  the  fact,  and  that  when 
sleejiing  during  light  baffling  airs  the  seal  changes  his  position  with 
ea<;h  change  of  the  wind,  no  matter  how  slight,  and  without  showing 
any  signs  of  conscious  action.  As  stated,  the  boat  approa<!iies  the  seal 
from  the  leeward  side,  rowing  up  to  him  as  silently  as  possible.  With 
a  light  breeze  blowing,  tlie  seal  slcejiing  soundly,  and  all  the  conditions 
fiavorable,  the  hunter  can  select  his  owu  distance.    Ue  approaches 
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wiMiin  10  to  20  yards  and  shoots  the  seal  in  the  side  of  the  head  as  it 
is  moved  from  side  to  side  by  the  action  of  the  sea,  and  easily  kills  it. 
The  boat  being  so  near  the  seal  and  lieadto.  and  the  men  all  ready  to 
"give  way,"  only  a  few  seconds  of  time  are  rerinired  to  get  tlie  seal  Into 
the  boat,  and  but  few  are  lost.  Hut  tlie  conditions  are  not  always  so 
favorable.  The  seal  is  a  very  liglit  sleeper  at  best  and  awakes  at  the 
slightest  sound,  and  during  a  long-continued  spell^of  fine  weather  it 
becomes  exceedingly  wakeful,  and  it  is  with  difticiilty  that  it  is  ap- 
proached near  enough  to  kill.  As  a  liiii^ter  is  trying  to  get  within 
shooting  distance,  if  the  sleeping  seal  shows  signs  of  waking,  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  shoot  because  he  may  possibly  miss  it  or  because  the 
seal  is  so  far  away  that  if  killed  it  may  sink  before  the  boat  can  reach 
it;  he  gives  himself  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  shoots  whenever  in 
his  mind  there  is  a  possibiUty  of  killing,  no  matter  how  remoi-e  the  pos- 
sibility may  be.  An  accidental  shot  may  kill  the  seal  and  braig  to  the 
hunter  $4.  "A  seal  has  no  value  until  he  is  captured"  is  a  common 
saying  among  the  sealers.    A  miss  costs  the  hunter  nothing. 

Neither  do  they  confine  themselves  to  shooting  at  sleeping  seals,  but 
shoot  at  everything  that  comes  within  possible  range  ami  remain  above 
water  long  enough  for  the  hunter  to  get  his  gun  to  his  shoulder.  If 
the  distance  is  too  great  for  the  shotgun  the  rifle  is  substitut  d.  The 
chances  of  missing  entirely  or  only  wovmding  the  seal  increase  with  the 
increased  distance,  and  if  killed  the  chances  ot  the  seal  sinking  before 
it  can  be  reached  by  the  b.oat  also  increase  with  the  distance,  on  ac- 
count of  the  greater  time  required  to  get  to  it.  Therefore,  while  tlie 
percentage  of  loss  by  sinking  of  seals  shot  while  sleeping  is  co  mpara- 
tively  small,  the  loss  by  sinking  and  wounding  past  recovery  of  seals 
shot  at  in  the  water  under  all  conditions  is  considerable.  The  estimated 
percentage  of  loss  of  seals  in  this  way,  as  shown  by  the  average  of 
the  afiBdavits  ot  sealers,  both  white  and  Indian,  is  about  37;^  per  cent. 
The  actual  percentage  of  loss  by  us  by  sinking  and  wounding  of  seals 
shot  was  40  per  cent.  The  estimated  loss,  as  shown  by  the  affidavits  of 
the  sealers,  vary  greatly,  some  claiming  little  or  no  loss  and  others  ad- 
mitting as  high  as  50  per  cent.  I  account  for  these  discrepancies  by 
8ui)posing,  first,  that  the  percentage  of  loss  differs  with  different  men 
and  under  different  conditions.  That  the  sealers  are  not  close  ob- 
servers, and  are  only  interested  in  those  they  secure,  and  that  those 
who  claim  no  losses  do  not  tell  the  truth.  We  know  jwsitively  by  our 
own  experience  that  there  are  losses — some  seal  shot  by  onr  hunters 
sunk  immediately.  On  the  coast  of  WashingUm  sealing  begins  in 
March  and  is  carried  on  in  small  schooners  manned  by  Indians.  They 
hunt  in  canoes,  each  canoe  containing  two  men.  They  are  proi>elled 
by  sail  and  paddles,  and  while  they  all  carry  shotguns  and  rifles  they 
depend  almost  entirely  npota  the  spear,  with  which  they  are  very  ex- 
pert. 

The  schooners  take  from  eight  to  fifteen  canoes  on  deck,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  vessel.  They  remain  at  sea  as  long  as  the  weather  re- 
mains suitable  for  sealing,  and  cruise  within  a  radius  of  80  or  100  miles 
of  Cape  Flatterj'.  The  Indians  furnish  canoes  and  outfits,  S])ears,  pad- 
dles, guns,  ammunition,  and  their  own  food,  fuel,  and  water,  and  re- 
ceive two-thirds  of  the  catch,  the  vessel  taking  <me-third  and  buying 
the  other  two-thirds  from  the  Indians.  Some  of  these  vessels,  after 
the  close  of  the  sealing  season  off  Cape  Flattery,  fit  out  for  Bering  Sea. 
The  schooner  Lotta,  of  ab(mt  30  tons,  owned  and  commanded  by  an 
Indian  crew,  has  been  three  seasons  in  Bering  Sea;  she  carried  six 
canoes,  and  made  a  good  catith  ea<^h  time.  Many  of  tiie  Neah  Bay  In- 
dians are  in  good  circumstances,  the  result  of  successful  seal  hunting. 
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Two  of  the  Indian  hunters  taken  on  board  the  Corwin  at  Ifeiih  Bay. 
Klahosli  and  his  son  Schnyler  Colfax,  while  at  Sitka  bargained  for  the 
schooner  Ethel,  seized  by  this  vessel  in  Bering  Sea  last  year,  now  owned 
at  Sitka  and  named  the  Clara.  She  is  to  be  delivered  to  them  on  Piiget 
Sound  at  the  end  of  the  present  sealing  season  on  the  coast  for  the  sum 
of  §750.  Later  in  the  season  the  Indians  at  Quillehute  and  Neah  Bay 
go  (mt  from  the  land  sealing  in  their  canoes;  also  from  the  harbors  on 
the  south  and  west  coast  of  Vancouver.  The  Vancouver  Indians  go 
out  somewhat  earlier  than  the  others,  for  the  reason  that  the  seals 
come  nearer  the  coast,  and  are  not  compelled  to  venture  so  far  from 
shore  in  the  treacherous  weather  of  early  spring.  Two  men  constitute 
a  crew  for  a  Vancouver  Island  or  Cape  Flattery  canoe.  They  seldom 
remain  out  over  night.  The  Quillehute  canoes  carry  three  men,  and 
on  account  of  the  much  greater  distance  they  are  compelled  to  go  to 
find  seal  are  often  kept  out  over  night. 

Many  of  the  Vancouver  Island  Indians  are  taken  out  as  sealing  crews 
on  the  Victoria  sealing  schooners.  The  schooner  Rusie  Olsen,  boarded 
by  us  May  13,  had  a  crew  consisting  of  Vancouver  Indians.  Each 
canoe  receives  $3  for  each  skin  taken  by  her,  or  f  1.50  per  man,  and  a 
bounty  of  $25  a  canoe  for  the  season.  The  chief  or  head  man  receives 
$120  for  engaging  the  canoes. 

Owing  to  the  later  arrival  of  spring  and  pleasant  weather  farther 
north,  the  sealing  season  there  begins  later.  At  Sitka  they  made  the 
first  sealing  trips  in  canoes  about  May  1.  On  account  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  weather  they  dared  not  venture  out  earlier.  We  saw 
numerous  seals  off  the  entrance  to  Sitka  Sound  early  in  April,  and  so 
reported  to  the  Indiana  at  Sitka,  but  even  this  was  no'  enough  to  tempt 
them  outside  until  the  arrival  of  settled  weather.  At  Hooniah  abi)ut 
the  middle  of  April  we  were  told  that  hunters  were  out  after  hair-seal 
and  fish  for  use  on  a  seal  and  sea  otter  hunting  trip  which  they  pro- 
posed to  undertake  some  weeks  later. 

On  our  arrival  at  Capes  Chac«n  and  Muzon,  on  the  north  side  of 
Dixons  Entrance  about  May  11,  we  found  large  numbers  of  Indian  seal- 
hunters  from  vari(ms  parts  of  Alaska  and  from  British  Columbia  and 
Queen  Charlotte  Islan  J  encamped  waiting  for  moderate  weather  to  begin 
sealing.  They  arrived  on  the  ground  about  May  1,  and  said  they  would 
return  to  their  home  sometime  in  June,  as  the  seal  would  then  be  gone. 
But  three  seals  had  been  taken  at  Cape  Chacon,  and  two  at  Cape  Muzon. 

A  crew  for  a  hunting  canoe  at  Cape  Chacon  consists  of  four  men. 
The  Cape  Muzon  canoes,  which  are  larger  and  go  farther  to  sea  in  search 
of  seals,  carry  six  men.  The  hunter  is  in  charge,  and  employs  the 
other  men.  They  use  the  spear  but  little,  depending  almost  entirely 
ujton  the  gun,  and  what  seems  most  remarkable,  they  use  the  Hudson 
Bay  musket,  a  single-barreled  muzzle  loader  of  large  bore,  instead  of 
the  line  double-barreled  breechloader  in  use  by  the  white  hunters  and 
the  Neab  Bay  and  other  Indians. 

The  white  hunters  use  principally  shotguns,  but  in  some  cases  the 
rifle.    A  boat  contains  a  hunter  and  a  rower  and 
a  sleerer.     Whenever  a  seal  comes  within  gunshot     L.  a.  Shepard,  p.  188. 
range,  the  white  hunter  fires  at  it. 

Second.  Deponent's  views  as  to  the  history  of  the  sealing  business 
down  to  the  year  1«87  are  best  set  forth  in  a  state- 
ment prepared  by  him  i)ersonally,  and  submitted      C.A.  Williams,  p. 536. 
to  a  committee  of  Congress  on  merchant  marine, 
hereto  annexed  and  marked  A.    Before  submitting  that  statement  to 
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the  committee,  deponent  submitted  it  to  the  firm  of  C.  M.  Lampson  & 
Co.,  of  London,  who  have  been  liis  correspondents,  and  in  reply  received 
ironi  them  a  letter,  the  original  of  which  deponent  now  has,  and  a  copy 
of  which  is  hereto  annexed  and  marked  B.  Deponent  thinks  no  modi- 
flcatiou  of  the  statements  made  in  those  two  communications  is  neces- 
sary in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  excepting  in  respect  to  the  pre- 
diction of  the  Russian  authorities  that  in  consequence  of  the  reckless 
and  indiscriminate  killing  of  seals  by  the  Americans,  the  Pribilof  herd 
would  emigrate  to  the  Eussian  Islands.  That  prediction  has  not  been 
verified. 

WEAPONS. 

(See,  also,  "  Vessels,  outfit,  etc.,"  and  "Indian  hnntera.") 

The  first  day  I  hunted  we  killed  fifteen,  and 
Chaa.  Adair,  p.  400.       used  rifles  and  shotguns,  but  we  used  the  shot- 
guns mostly. 

Peter  Anderson,  p.  313.  We  used  the  shotgun  and  rifle  exclusively  iu 
the  boats  I  was  in. 

Cha8.  Avery,  p.  218.  We  use  rifles  and  shotguns. 

Q.  Do  you  generally  shoot  seals  with  a  rifle  or  shotgun,  and  if  the 
latter,  with  buckshot  or  fine  shot? — A.  We  use 

Geo.  Ball, p.  483.  both,  but  principally  with  a  shotgun  loaded  with 

No.  2  shot,  heavy  buckshot. 

^Johnny  Baronoviteh,  p.      ^j^^ys  used  the  shotgun  for  taking  seal. 
Chat.  Campbell,  p.  257.      The  Parker  shotgun  is  used  by  me  exclusively. 
Peter  Church, p.  257.         Have  always  used  shotgun  and  rifle. 

Q.  Do  you  generally  shoot  seals  with  a  rifle,   or  a  shotgun! — A. 

Mostly  with  a  shotgun. 
Daniel  ciautien, p.  il2.      Q.  What  shot  do  you  use,  buckshot  or  fine 

shot! — A  Buckshot. 

Have  caught  seal  all  along  the  coast  from  Cape 
Jno.C.  Clement, p.  258.    Flattery  to  the  Pribilof  Islands,  using  the  shot- 
gun exclusively. 

The  hunters  used  both  shotguns  and  rifles.  They  used  a  rifle  to 
shoot  breaching  seals,  and  a  shotgun  to  shoot 

Peter  Collins, p.  il3.  sleepers  and  tramps.  The  shotgun  is  not  as  fatal 
as  the  rifle,  but  wounds  a  great  many  more. 

We  used  shotguns  all  the  time;  we  had  rifles, 
John  DaUon,p.  418.         ^^^^  ^^  ^,^^^  ^j^.  ^gg  jj^g,,, 

Always  use  the  shotgun  and  rifle  for  taking 
Hooniah  Dick,  p.  25S.       ^^^ 

I  use  a  shotgun   exclusively  for  taking  seal. 
George  DUhou!,p.323.    ,     »     ,     I  use  tUe  Parker  shotguu. 
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Q.  Do  you  generally  shoot  seals  with  a  rifle  or      Luther  T.  Franklin,  p. 
a  shotgun? — A.  Most  all  hunters  use  shotguns,  *^^- 
but  I  use  a  rifle  with  .3S-.40  caliber. 

We  used  both  shotguns  and  spears,  as  occasion  required.    When  we 
see    plenty  of  seals  in  sight  we  use  the  spear, 
and  when  we   see  only  one  or  two  we  use  the      Thos.  Frazer,  p.  365. 
shotgun. 

Q.  Do  you  generally  shoot  seals  with  a  rifle  or  a  shotgun ;  and  if 
the  latter,  with  buckshot  or  fine  shot? — A.  We 
shoot  nearly  all  of  them  with  a  shotgun,  using     Edward  w.  Funoke,  p. 
buckshot  *28. 

Have  used  shotgun  and  rifle  in  taking  seal.  Gonastut,  p.  238. 

Have  always  used  shotgun  and  rifle  for  taking     jaa.  Gondoxoen,  p.  259. 
seal. 

Our  hunters  used  rifles  and  shotguns.  Oeo.  Grady,  p.  i33. 

The  shotgun  and  rifle  were  both  used.  Ja«.  Griffin,  p.  433. 

We  used  shotguns  and  rifles,  using  the  shot-      Jos.  Grymes,  p.  434. 
guns  mostly. 

Q.  Are  seals  generally  shot  with  a  rifle  or  shot-  Cha*.  H.  Bagman,  p. 
gun  with  buckshot?— A.  Both.  *36. 

Q.  Are  they  generally  shot  with  a  rifle  or  shot-     B.  Harmsen,  p.  443. 
gun? — A.  A  shotgun  exclusively,  you  might  say. 

The  hunters  used  shotguns  and  rifles.  Jos.  Harrison,  p.  326. 

Q.  Do  you  generally  .shoot  seals  with  a  rifle  or  shotgun,  and  if  the 
latter,  with  bncksliot  or  flue  shot? — A.  We  gener- 
ally slioot  the  seals  with  buckshot  if  we  are  close      f^m-  Benson,  p.  484. 
enough ;  if  not,  we  shoot  them  with  a  rifle. 

I  use  a  .shotgun  when    I  am  hunting  seal  and  a  rifle    for    otter 
hunting.     I  hunt  with  a  No.  8  bore  shotgun,  and 
use  No.  1  shot.  "^-  ^«^"«"'».  P-  ^^^ 

I  now  use  shotgun  exclusively  for  taking  seal.      e.  Hofstad,  p.  260. 

Q.  Do  you  generally  shoot  seals  with  a  rifle  or  shotgun ;  and  if  the 
lalt«T,  with  buckshot  or  fine  shot?— A.  Mostly  Andrew  J.  Hoffman,  p. 
with  buckshot  and  a  shotgun.  447. 

Q.  Are  seals  generally  shot  with  a  rifle  or  shot-  GustaveIsaaeson,p.m. 
gun  ? — A.  Both  rifle  and  shotgun ;  mostly  shotguns. 

Q.  Are  these  seals  getierally  shot  with  a  rifle  or  a  shotgun  ? — A.  I 
generally  shoot  them  witli  a  rifle  myself,  but  they 
are  generally  shot  with  a  shotgun,  from  what  I      Frank  Johnson,  p.  441. 
hear. 
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J.  Johnton,  p.  331.         Have  always  used  a  shotgun  for  taking  seals. 

Jack  Johnson, p.  282.  And  liave  liuiitod  fur-seal  in  Queen  Charlotte 

Sound,  using  shotgun  exclusively. 

In  former  times  the  seals  were  shot  with  rifles,  and  only  had  one 

small  hole  tlirough  wliich  the  bullet  entered.   Now 

Geo.  Ciebes,  p.  511.        shotguus  are  used,  and  the  skins  are  frequently 

so  perforated  that  they  look  more  like  a  sieve 

than  a  skin,  which  reduces  their  commercial  value  over  50  per  cent. 

Wm. H.Long, p. i57.       I  used  both  shotguns  and  rifles. 

Q.  Do  you  generally  shoot  seals  with  a  rifle  or  a  shotgun! — A.  A 
shotgun  principally. 

c/km.  i«yeiM,p.459.         Q.  What  kind  of  shot  do  you  use,  buckshot  or 
fine  shott — ^A.  Buckshot. 

J.  D.  McDonald,  p.  266.  Have  always  used  the  shotgun  for  sealing. 

Tlie  hunters  shot  with  rifles  and  used  cartridges  and  shot  at  all  kinds 

Wm.Meltaae, p.  i6i.      t^'^J"  '^^^^^    ^^''^^^  ^'^<*  ^'^'*  double-barrel  shotguns 
and  made  their  own  cartridges. 

Q.  Are  seals  generally  shot  with  a  rifle  or  shotgun? — A.  They  used 
to  shoot  them  with  rifles;  now  they  shoot  tliem 
Alex.  McLean,  p.  438.      ^u  ^j^j^  shotguns. 

Q.  Are  seals  generally  shot  with  a  rifle  or  shotgun? — A.  With  a 

shotgun.    Some  with  a  rifle:  mostly  with  a  shot- 
Dan'/.  McLean,  p.  444. 

i:dw'diiaitiand,p.2^.  Always  used  the  shotgun  for  taking  seal. 

PatnckMarone!/,p. 464.      We  used  shotguns  with  No.  12  shot.    When  we 
had  to  shoot  at  long  range  we  used  rifles. 

ChaB.  Martin,  p.  297.     I  use  the  shotgun  for  taking  seal. 

Amo8  Mill,  p.  285.         Have  always  used  the  shotgun  for  taking  seal. 

O.  E.  Miner,  p.  466.  Shotgufl  and  rifle  have  been  used  by  me  for 

taking  seal. 

Prank  Moreau,  p.  467.       Q.  Do  you  use  buckshot  or    fine  shot! — A. 
Buckshot. 

Jno.  Morris,  p.  340.  We  used  riflcs  and  shotguns  in  hunting  the 

seals. 

Kashtou,  p.  298.  Have  always  used  spear  and  shotgun  for  taking 

seal. 

Dan.  Nathlan,p.286.      Have  always  used  the  shotgun  for  taking  seal. 
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We  bunt  sometimes  with  a  sliotgim,  and    sometimes  with  a  rifle. 
Breaching  seals  we  shoot  with  a  rifle,  and  sleep-      mtes  NeJaov,  p.  469. 
ing  seals  with  a  shotgun. 

Have  used  both  rifle  and  shotgun  in  killing  seals,  but  now  use 
shotgun  only,  having  found  that  for  same  num-      ,p  Boberta  p.  241. 
ber  of  shots  more  seals  are  taken  therewith.  "  •    •      • 

On  the  voyage  of  the  City  of  San  Diego,  which  lasted  about  eight 
months,  we  got  about  1,900 seals.  Thehuntersliad 
rifles  and  shotguns,  but  as  we  entered  the  Bering      AdolphusSayer8,p.  473. 
Sea  the  revenue-cutter  Cor  win  took  away  our  rifles 
and  left  us  the  shotguns. 

Shotgun  and  rifle  are  used  by  me  for  taking  seal.     Jae^  Shucky,  p.  289. 

Always  use  shotgun  and  rifle.  Aaron  Simson,  p.  290 

I  have  always  used  a  shotgun  for  taking  seal.      Geo.  Skaitka,  p.  290. 

Always  used  a  shotgun  exclusively  for  taking     Fred  Smith,  p.  U9. 
seal. 

We  hunted  with  shotguns  and  rifles,  and  killed     E.  w.  Soron,  p.  479. 
most  of  the  seals  when  they  were  asleep  on  the 
water. 

I  use  the  shotgun  exclusively  for  taking  seal.     Joshua stickUnd, p. Z50. 

Q.  Do  yon  generally  shoot  seals  with  a  rifle  or  a  shotgun,  and  if  the 
latter,  with  buckshot  or  fine  shot?— A.  I  general- 
ly shoot  them  with  a  shotgun  loaded  with  buck-     Gu8taveSundvall,p.iSl. 
shot  if  asleep;  if  awake  we  generally  shoot  them 
with  a  rifle. 

The  white  hunters  use  shotguns  altogether  for      T.  Thomas,  p.  485. 
taking  seal. 

We  used  mostly  shotguns  in  killing  seals.  We  Adolph  ir.  Thompson, p. 
canied  rifles  but  did  not  use  them  much.  *^- 

Have  always  used  a  shotgun  to  take  seal.  Peter  Trearsheit,  p.  271. 

I  have  always  used  the  shotgun  for  taking  seal.  Geo.  Usher,  p.  291. 

I  use  shotgun  and  rifle  to  take  seal.  Rudolph  Walton,  p.  272. 

Have  always  used  the  shotgun  for  killing  seal.  Fred.  Wilson,  p.  301. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  bought  a  shotgun  from  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany at  Fort  Simpson  and  have  always  used  the  Hastings  Yetknow,  p 
shotgun  for  taking  seal.  302. 

We  only  used  rifles.  Geo.  Zammitt,  p.  507. 
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RESULTS. 
INDISORIMINATE  SLAUGHTBE. 

It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  sex  of  a  seal  in  the  water,  unless 
it  is  an  old  bull.     I  am  unable  to  state  anything 

C.  A.  Abbey,  p.  187.  as  to  the  proportion  of  females  taken,  but  the  seal- 
hunter  shoots  every  kind  of  seal  he  sees. 

Petei  Brown,  p.  378.  I  can  not  tell  thediflference  between  the  male  and 

female  seal  while  in  the  water,  except  it  be  an  old 
bull. 

I  shoot  all  seal  that  come  near  the  canoe  and  use  no  discrimination, 
as  I  can  not  distinguish  a  young  bull  from  a  cow  in 

Akatoo,p.231.  the  water.    All  hunters  shoot  eveiything  that 

comes  near  their  boats. 

A.  B.  Alexander,  p.  355.  N"o  discrimination  is  or  can  be  used ;  everything 
is  game  that  comes  within  range  of  the  hunter's 
weapon. 

H.  Atidricius,  p.  314.  It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  male  from  the 
female  at  a  distance  in  the  water. 

Charles  Jvery,  ]f.21S.  It  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  sex  when  seals 
are  swimming,  and  killing  is  indiscriminate. 

Adam  Ayonkee,  p.  255.  The  sex  of  seal  can  not  be  told  in  the  water. 
I  shoot  everything  that  conies  near  the  boat. 

I  used  no  discrimination,  but  kill  everything  that  came  near  the 

boat  in  shape  of  a  seal.    Never  stopped  to  ask 

Johnny  Baronovitoli,  p.  jf  jj  jg  female  or   not.     A  few  old  bulls  have 

been  taken  by  me. 

Maurice  Bates,  p.  277.  Everything  that  comes  near  the  boat  in  shape 
of  a  seal  is  shot,  regardless  of  sex. 

Wilton  C.Bennett,  p.      The  sex  of  the  seal  can  not  be  told  in  the  water ; 
356.  I  shoot  everything  tiiat  comes  near  the  boat. 

Edwd.  Benson,  p.  277.  We  kiljl  every  thing  that  comes  near  the  boat,  and 
use  no  discrimination,  but  shoot  them  regardless 
of  sex. 

The  sex  of  the  seal  cannot  be  told  in  the  water  unless  it  be  an  old 
bull,  which  is  told  by  its  size.     I  use  no  discrim- 

Martin  Benson,  p.  405.  iuation  in  hunting,  but  kill  everything  that  comes 
near. 

Bernhardt  Bleidner,  p.      It  is  almost  im])ossible  to  distinguish  the  female 
315.  seals  from  the  male  in  the  water,  unless  it  is  an  old 

buU. 
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It  is  not  possible  to  make  any  distinction  between  males  (other  than 
large  bulls)  and  females  of  the  fur-seal  species  at 
sea,  and  there  is  none  attempted.    Full-powered      J.  A.  Bradley, p.  227. 
bulls  are,  however,  readily  recognized  at  sea  by 
their  much  larger  size  and  darker  fur;  they  are  seldom  taken,  their 
pelts  being  comparatively  valueless.    The  slaughter  is  therefore  indis- 
criminate, the  object  being  to  secure  all  the  skins  possible. 

We  used  to  shoot  at  anything  we  ran  across,  and  got  about  a  third 
of  what  we  killed  or  wounded.    I  do  not  know 
how  many  miles  oft'  the  seal  islands  we  were  when      Thomas  Bradley, p.  i06. 
we  caught  them,  as  I  did  not  know  the  distances. 

It  is  not  easy  to  tell  a  bull  seal  from  a  cow,  or  either  from  a  year-old 
pup,  when  they  are  in  the  water,  and  the  hunters 
must  shoot  at  all  the  seals  they  see.  If  they  get  gg^""'""'  Brennan,  p. 
them  they  are  fortunate,  for  at  the  best  many  are 
lost.  Some  hunters  rarely  miss  a  seal  they  fire  at,  but  many  are 
wounded,  aiid  a  seal  with  a  charge  of  bullets  and  buckshot  in  him  must 
be  in  very  vigorous  health  to  recover.  Some  hunters  never  miss  a  seal 
during  the  season,  but  if  others  get  one  out  of  four  they  wound  they 
are  doing  well. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  distinguish  the  age  or  sex  of  seals  in 
the  water   while   approaching  them  while  at   a      Henry  Brown,p.  318. 
reasonable  gunshot  distance  from  them  excepting 
in  the  case  of  old  bulls. 

Use  no  discrimination,  but  kill  all  seal  that  come  near  the  boat.   The 
best  way  to  shoot  seal  to  secure  them :  Shoot  them 
in  the  back  of  the  head  when  they  are  asleep  with      Peter  Brown,  p.  313. 
their  noses  under  water. 

I  can  not  distinguish  male  seals  from  female      Landis  Callapa,p.  379. 
at  a  distance  in  the  water,  unless  it  be  an  old  bull 
with  a  long  wig. 

Can  not  distinguish  the  sex  of  the  seal  in  the  water  except  in  the  case 
of  an  old  bull,  which  is  told  by  its  size.     Use  no 
discrimination,  but  kill  everything  that   comes     Charles  Campbell, p.256. 
near  the  boat  in  shape  of  a  seal. 

There  is  no  way  of  distinguishing  the  sex  of  fur-seals  (except  large 
bulls),  in  the  water  at  sea,  nor  do  hunters  ever 
make  any  eftbrt  to  do  so,  but  on  the  contrary  kill      Vasaili  Chichiaoffet  al., 
all  seals  they  can  indiscriminately.  P-  ^^^■ 

Sex  of  the  seal  can  not  be  tf)ld  in  the  water  unless  it  be  an  old  bull. 
All  seal  are  shot  that  come  near  the  boat,  regard-  sivieon  chin-koo-tin,  p. 
less  of  sex.  256. 

It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  sex  of  the  fur-seal  in  the  water  at 
sea,  and  no  effort  was  made  to  do  so.  We  killed  j„,i„g  Christiansen, p. 
all  fur  seals  indiscriminately.  219. 
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The  sex  of  tlie  seal  ciin  not  he  distingniRhed  in 
Peter  Cfcwrc*,  j».  257.      the  water.    I  shoot  everything  that  eonies  near 
enough. 

I  am  unable  to  tell  a  male  seal  Irom  a  female 
Jos.  Claplanboo,^.  382.  while  in  the  water,  unless  it  be  an  old  bull  with  a 
long  wig. 

The  sex  can  not  be  told  in  the  water,  and  all  are  shot  that  come  near 
Jno  C  Clement  p  258    t^'^  boat.    No  discrimination  is  used;  hunters  kill 
everything  they  see. 

In  pelagic  sealing  no  distinction  is  made  by  hunters  as  to  the  sex  of 
the  seals,  the  killing  being  done  indiscriminately. 
M.  Cohen,  p.  225.  It  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  between  the  male 

and  female  seals  at  sea  even  if  a  hunter  so  de- 
sired, and  this  is  the  reason  why  pelagic  seal  hunting  will  soon  result 
in  the  total  extermination  of  the  species. 

I'eter  Collint,  p.  413.  The  hunters  will  kill  any  seals  that  come  along, 
it  being  impossible  to  tell  the  sex  in  the  water. 

All  seal  are  killed  that  come  near  the  canoe,  whether  it  is  male  or 
female.     I  make  no  ditference.     In  former  years 

Charlie  Dahtlin, p.  278.  there  were  lots  of  seal,  but  now  there  are  very 
few.  Too  many  schooners  hunting  them  all  the 
time  in  the  water,  killing  the  motlier  seals  as  well  as  others. 

Alfred  Dardean,  p.  322.  We  tried  to  shoot  them  while  asleep,  but  shot 
all  that  came  in  our  way. 

Use  no  discrimination  in  killing  seal,  but  shoot  everything  that  comes 
/^      n-  i  QOQ        near  the  boat  in  shape  of  a  seal.     Hunters  shoot 

Geo.  Dithow,  p.  iZ3.        ^^^j  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  exposed  part  of  the  body. 

Peter  Duffy,  p.  421.  I  can  not  tell  the  sex  of  the  seal  in  the  water. 

I  never  examine  them  to  know  whether  they  are  men  or  women  seal. 
I  can  not  tell  the  ditterence  in  the  water,  and 
KchoH,  p.  280.  shoot  everything  without  knowing  whether  they 

are  men  or  women. 

While  there  is  some  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  female  and 
and  old  male  seals,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
M.  C.  Brslcxne,  p.  422.     poggible  for  the  hunters  to  tell  that  diff'erence  in 
the  sea  at  any  great  distance. 

Chief  Frank,  p.  280.  Everything  in  shape  of  seal  that  comes  near 

the  boat  is  killed. 

I  can  not  tell  the  sex  of  a  seal  in  the  water;  use  no  discrimina- 
tion, but  kill  everything  that  comes  near  the 
Luke  Frank,  p.  294.         ^^^^ 
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Tliere  is  no  way  by  which  hunters  can  distinguish  sex  while  the 
seals  arc  in  the  water,  nor  do  we  aim  to  do  so; 
the  killing  is  always  done  in  an  indisciiminate      Thos.  Frazer,  p.  365. 
way. 

I   could    not    tell    whether    a  seal    was  a  male  or  female  whUe 

it   was   in   the   water,  unless    it    was    an    old      „ 

|,„ji  Wm.  Fraxer,  p.  427. 

Tliere  is  no  way  that  I  know  of  to  distingiiish  the  sex  of  a  seal 
when  it  is  in  the  water.    No  attempt  is  made  to      p  i.  ^  ,.„„ 

discriminate  the  sex  so  as  to  kill  only  males.  Feeny,  p.  i20. 

Can  not  distinguish  the  sex  of  seal  in  the  water,      Chid.  George,  p.  365. 
but  spear  everything  that  comes  near  the  boat, 
regardless  of  sex. 

I  have  never  examined  the  seal  as  to  sex.    I  shoot  everything  that 
comes  near  the  boat  and  use  no  discrimination      chat.  Gibton  p.  281. 
whatever.  '  >   •      • 

I  kill  everything  that  comes  near  the  boat  and  use  no  discrimination, 
as  the  sex  can  not  be  told  in  the  water,  except  it 
be  an  old  bull,  which  is  told  by  its  size.  Gonastut,  p.  238. 

Can  not  distinguish  sex  of  seal  in  the  water.      Joe.  Gondowen,  p.  259. 
Hunters  use  no  discrimination,  and  killed  every- 
thing that  comes  near  the  boat. 

We  have  no  way  of  distinguishing  fur-seals  in  the  water  at  sea,  as 
to  whether  males  or  females,  and  do  not  try  to  do  yi^„n  Gregoroffetal.,p. 
so;  but  kill  all  we  can  indiscriminately.  234. 

Every  seal  is  shot  that  comes  near  the  boat,  re-     •^<»«-  Griffin,  p.  432. 
gardless  of  sex;  hunters  use  no  discrimination. 

Among  all  other  fur-seals  at  sea  no  distinction  is  possible  and  none 
is  attemi)ted.    Tlie  killing  is  indiscriminate,  the 
object  being  to  secure  all  the  pelts  possible.    Bulls      A.  J.  Gould,p.  231. 
arc,  however,  readily  recognized  at  sea  by  their 
larger  size  and  darker  fur. 

I  always  shoot  everything  that  comes  near  the  Henry  Haldane, p.  281. 
boat;  can  not  tell  the  sex  in  the  water. 

I  use  no  discrimination  in  sealing,  but  shoot  Martin Hannon, p. U5. 
everything  chat  comes  near  the  boat,  regardless  of 

sex. 

I  can't  tell  a  male  from  a  female  while  in  the  «/«••  Barriion,  p.  326. 
water,  at  a  distance. 

My  experience  has  been  that  the  vessels  employed  in  hunting  seals 
shoot,  indiscriminately,  pups,   male  and  female 
seals,  regardless  of  age  or  sex;  and  even  should      ^w.  A.  Ileaiy,p.2». 
sealers  wish  todiscriininatein  the  killing  it  would 
not  be  possible  lor  them  to  do  so.    My  study  of  them  in  a  long  ex- 
24  B  8. 
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perience  has  not  enabled  nie  to  positively  distingnish  tlie  sex  of  a  seal 
wliile  in  the  water.  It  is  tlie  custom  to  pay  seal-hunters  per  skins 
taken ;  hence  it  is  the  object  of  the  hunters  to  secure  as  many  as  jms- 
sible,  without  reference  to  sex,  age,  or  condition.  While  hunting  they 
use  small  rowboats,  with  two  or  three  men  in  each  boat  armed  with 
shotgun  and  rifle,  chiefly  the  former,  and  it  would  be  simply  impossible 
for  the  master  or  owners,  even  should  they  desire  it,  to  supervise  ten 
or  a  dozen  hunters  as  to  the  killing  of  any  particular  sex  or  kind. 

Wm.  Hermann,  p.  ii6.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  the  sex  of  a  seal  which  yon 
shoot  at  in  the  water,  but  you  can  tell  a  young  seal 
from  an  old  seal. 

It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  positively  between  females  and  males 
(other  than  large  bulls)  in  the  water  at  sea,  and 
^orman  Hodgson,  p.      ^^  effort  is  made  to  do  SO.     Full-powered  bulls 
are  readily  recognized  by  their  great  bulk  and 
darker  fur.    The  killing  of  fur-seals  is  therefore  absolutely  indiscrim- 
inate, as  the  object  is  to  secure  all  the  skins  possible,  irrespective  of 
sex,  age,  or  condition. 

Hunters  use  no  discrimination  in  shooting  seal,  but  kill  everthing 
that  comes  near  the  boat.    Tliey  could  not  dis- 

0.  Holm,  p.  368.  criminate  if  they  wanted  to,  as  the  sex  can  not 

be  told  in  the  water. 

The  sex  of  seal  can  not  be  distinguished  in  the  water,  unless  it  be  ai. 

old  bull.     No  discrimination  is  used  in  taking 
E.  Hofatad,  p.  260.        seal ;  everything  that  comes  near  the  boat   is 

killed. 

We  try  to  take  the  seals  when  asleep  on  the  waters,  but  the  hunters 
are  usually  paid  a  certain  sum  for  ea^h  seal  taken, 

j(u.  Jamieson,  p.  321.  and  they  try  to  kill  everything,  without  reference 
to  age,  sex,  or  condition. 

I  use  no  discrimination  in  killing  seal,  but  kill   everything    that 

comes  near  the  boat  in  the  shape  of  a  seal.     Al- 

j.  JohMon,  p.  331.        ways  shoot  seal  in  the  back  of  the  head,  if  possible. 

Sometimes  seal  are  shot  in  the  shoulders  and 

wound  them;  then  they  can  not  get  away. 

Jack  Johnson,  p.  282.  Ev^^thing  in  the  shape  of  a  seal  that  comes 
near  the  boat  is  shot. 

Selwish  Johnson, p.  388.  I  am  unable  to  distinguish  a  male  seal  from  a 
female  seal  while  at  a  distance  in  the  water. 

Johnnie  Johntin,  p.  282.  I  shoot  everything  in  shape  of  a  seal  that  comes 
near  the  boat,  and  use  no  discrimination. 

The  sex  of  the  seal  can  not  be  told  in  the  water  uidess  in  the  ca«se  of 

an  old  bull,  which  is  told  by  its  size.    We  use  no 

PMIip  Kashevaroff,  p.  diseriniination  in  shooting  seal.     Everything  is 

killed  that  comes  near  the  boat,  regardless  of  sex. 
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We  can  not  tell  the  difference  between  a  male 
and  a  female  in  the  water,  but  kill  everything  that 
comes  near  the  boat. 


King  Kaakwa,p.  293. 


Tlie  sex  of  the  seal  can  not  be  distinguished  in      jj^j^^ 
the  water.    Everything  is  shot  that  comes  near  262. 
the  boat,  regardless  of  sex. 


Kethusduck,    p. 


All  killing  of  seals  in  the  water  must  of  necessity  be  indiscriminate 
slaugliter,  as  it  is  impossible  to  tell  the  sex  or  the 
exact  age  of  a  seal  until  it  has  been  taken  into  the      ^"'"*  ^-  ^*«a-Sall, 
boat,  whereas  on  land  careful  discrimination  can  ^' 
be  made. 


Hunters  use  no  discrimination  in  hunting  seal, 
but  shoot  everything  that  comes  near  the  boat. 

Hunters  always  kill  all  seal  that  come  near  the 
boat,  regardless  of  sex. 


Kinkooga,  p.  240. 


C.  Klananeck,  p.  263. 


Female  and  male  seals  look  the  same  in  water,  unless  it  be  an  old 
bull,  which  I  can  t€ll  by  its  bigness,  and  1  shoot 
everything  that  comes  near  the  canoe.  •^'*'-  ^'oia^^ei,  p.  28.s. 

I  kill  everything  that  comes  near  the  canoe,     Soiert  Kooko,  p.  296. 
regardless  of  sex. 

I  always  kill  every  seal  that  comes  near  the     J«o.  Kowineet,p.  264. 
boat;  hunters  use  no  discrimination. 

My  experience  is  that  about  four-fifths  of  all  fur-seals  killed  in  the 
water  are  lost.     I  can  not  tell  a  male  from  a  female 
in  the  water,  and  when  killing  them  never  make      Ol^f  Kvam,  p.236. 
any  effort  to  do  so,  as  the  object  is  to  get  all  the 
skins  possible. 


The  only  seal  that 
Qtorge  Laoheek,  p.  265. 


I 


Have  never  killed  but  few  old  bulls  in  my  life, 
can  be  distinguished  in  the  water  is  the  old  bull, 
wliich  can  be  told  by  its  size.      Everything  in 
stiai)e  of  seal  that  comes  near  the  boat  are  killed 
if  i)08sible,  regardless  of  sex. 

We  can  not  distinguish  between  the  sexes  of  fur  seals  in  the  water 
at  sea,  nor  do  we  try  to.    On  the  contrary,  every- 
thing in  sight  is  taken  if  possible,  except  large     E.L.Lawson, p.  221. 
bulls,  whose  skins  are  worthless. 

It  is  impo-ssible  to  distinguish  between  males  and  females  of  the  fur- 
seal  species  in  the  water  at  sen,  excepting  large 
bulls,  and  no  effort  is  made  to  do  so.    The  object     jat.  E.  Lennan,  p.  370. 
is  to  get  all  the  marketable  skins  possible,  and  the 

killing  is  consefjuently  indisciiininate.  The  pelts  of  large  bulN,  whose 
fur  is  coarse  and  of  little  viilue,  and  of  yearlings  of  both  sexes,  wlio.se 
skins  are  too  small,  not  being  strictly  "marketable"  skins,  they  were 
not  taken. 
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Of  late  years  most  of  the  catclies  of  northwest  skins  are  sold  at  a 

certain  priee  per  skin,  without  particuhir  exanii- 

Itaac  Liebes,  p.  i53.       nation.    The  dealers,  knowing  tlie  location  from 

which  the  skins  are  obtained,  make  an  average 

price,  and  owners  and  hunters  are,  therefore,  less  particular  than  they 

were  in  former  years  as  to  the  class  of  animals  they  capture.    They  kill 

everything  they  see  without  regard  to  age  or  sex,  their  only  object 

being  to  swell  the  total  number  of  the  catch  to  the  highest  possible 

figure. 

I  am  unable  to  tell  a  male  seal  from  a  female  whUe  in  the  water,  un- 
less it  be  an  old  bull  with  a  long  wig. 

Formerly,  we  used  to  hunt  seals  for  food  and 
Jos.  Lighthouse,  p.  389.  sold  the  skins  to  traders  for  $2  or  $3  each,  but  for 
the  last  few  years  we  have  been  getting  big  prices 
for  the  skins  and  we  catch  all  we  can  without  regard  to  size  or  sex. 
Ten  years  ago  I  seldom  saw  a  white  hunter  shooting  seals,  but  now  the 
sea  is  full  of  them  and  they  are  banging  away  all  the  time,  getting  some 
but  killing  and  wounding  a  great  many  they  do  not  get. 

But  of  course  you  could  not  tell  when  you  shot  a  seal  lying  asleep 
whether  it  was  a  male  or  female.     We  shoot  at  all 

Caleb  Lindahl,p.ib6.  the  seals  we  get  a  chance,  but  it  is  only  the  ones 
that  we  find  asleep  that  we  catch. 

It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  sex  of  fur  seals  at  sea  (excepting 
large  bulls),  and  no  effort  is  made  to  do  so,  the 

E.  W.  Littlejohn,p.  457.  object  being  to  secure  all  the  skins  possible;  hence 
the  killing  is  indiscriminate. 

Wm.  H.  Long,  p.  458.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  the  sex  of  a  seal  in  the 
water. 

Geo.  MoAlpine,p.  266.  Everything  was  killed  that  came  near  the  boat; 
we  did  not  use  any  discrimination. 

The  sex  can  not  be  distinguished  in  the  water  unless  it  be  the  case 

of  an  old  bull,  which  is  distinguished  by  its  size. 

J.  D.  ircDonaid,p.266.  Everything  is  killed  in  the  shape  of  a  seal  that 
comes  near  the  boat. 

When  we  had  fine  weather  we  were  out  in  the  boats  killing  all  the 
seals  we  could  get.     We  could  not  hunt  in  rough 
mn.Moi8aac,p.m.     ^gather. 

Sex  of  seal  can  not  be  told  in  the  water.  We  use  no  discrimination 
and  kill  all  seal  that  come  near  the  boat.     Seal 

Ja».  McKeen,  p.  267.  are  not  shot  in  any  particular  i)lace ;  shoot  them 
in  the  head  if  possible;  if  not,  in  the  body. 

It  makes  no  difference  if  a  seal  is  a  male  or  fe- 
^iward.  MaxiUnd,  p.  jj^.^j,,  .  ^^^  ^^^^^^  everything    that    comes    near 

enough. 
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I  know  it  to  be  tbe  custom  of  seal  limiters  to  shoot  seals  at  sea  when 
they  are  at  rest  upon  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  that  those  generally  obtained  are  females     John   Malowanaky,  p. 
and  constitute  but  a  very  small  portion  of  those  198. 
killed  and  lost. 

Everything  that  comes  near  the  boat  in  shape  of  a  seal  is  shot; 
I  can  not  tell  tbe  sex  of  a  seal  tiU  after  it  is  Fredc-ick Mason, p.2^i. 
dead. 

We  hunted  with  shotguns  and  shot  them  mostly  when  they  were 
asleep  on  the  water,  or  any  chance  we  could  get. 
I  was  a  boat  puller,  and  the  hunters  shot  at  every-      Henry  Mason,  p.  465. 
thing  in  sight. 

We  generally  tried  to  kill  them  while  asleep  in  the  Thorwal  Mathamn,  p. 
water,  but  fired  at  everything  that  came  around  us.  339. 

I  shoot  all  seal  that  come  near  the  boat,  regar<lless  of  sex ;  have  never 
killed  but  two  old  bulls  in  my  life;  I  have  killed  a  few  young  bulls, 
and  plenty  of  yearling  seal;  never  examined  them       ,       „.„     ^ 

as  to  sex.  Amos  Mvll,  p.  285. 

I  use  no  discrimination  in  shooting  seals;  shoot  everything  that 
comes  near  the  boat,  and  all  other  hunters  do      ,,   „  „.  .„„ 

. ,  '  G.  E.  Miner,  p.  466. 

the  same.  '^ 

Q.  If  awake,  do  you  shoot  them  while  breaching? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we 
shoot  at  them  anywhere,  either  while  they  are 
breaching,  or  heads  up  or  any  way.  ^""^  ^'>^«««'i'-  ^68. 

We  shot  at  everything  in  sight.    We  killed      Eddie  Morehead,  p.  i67. 
more  females  than  males,  and  we  lost  a  good 
many  that  we  killed. 

Shoot  everything  that  comes  near  the  boat  in  Mattheie  Morris,  p.  286. 
shape  of  a  seal,  and  use  no  discrimination. 

The  sex  of  the  seal  can  not  be  told  in  tlie  water. 
Hunters  use  no  discrimination, but  kill  everything      Kashtou,  p.  298. 
they  can. 

I  can  not  tell  a  male  from  a  female  in  the  water,  and  it  makes  no 
difl'erence;   I  shoot  everything  that  comes  near 
the  canoe  in  shape  of  a  seal.  '^'""''  ^'^*''^'  P-  ^^• 

We  shoot  everything  that  comes  near  the  canoe,  regardless  of  sex. 
The  sex  can  not  be  told  in  the  water  unless  it  be 
an  old  bldl.  ^""  Nathlan,p.  286. 

Everything  is  killed  that  comes  near  the  canoe  in  shape  of  a  seal 
We  can  not  tell  a  male  from  a  female  in  the 
water  "''"•  ■^««''*<i''^)  p-  289. 

I  can  not  tell  the  age  or  sex  of  seals  in  the     Niles  Nelson,  p.  ^&. 
water. 
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I  can  not  tell  the  difference  between  a  male  and  female  seal  in  the 
,      „„„  water,  and  I  shoot  every  seal  that  comes  near  the 

mkla-ah,p.28S.  ^.^^^e! 

Sex  can  not  be  distinguished  while  the  seals  are  in  the  water,  nor  do 
the  hunters  try  to  do  so,  for  they  kill  everything 
J^ei»on  r.  OK.er,  p.  372.  they  can  shoot. 

Oily,  p.  39.  I  am  unable  to  tell  the  sex  of  the  seal  while  it  is  in 

the  water,  unless  it  be  an  old  bull  with  a  long  wig. 

I  never  have  captured  any  full  grown  cows  on  the  coast  that  were 

barren,  and  seldom  see  any  old  bulls  and  can  not 
WiUon  Parker,  p.  392.     ^y  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^.^^  j^  ^^^  ^^^j.^ 

It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  male  seal  from  the  female  when 
they  are  in  the  water  at  a  reasonable  gunshot 
Chas.  Pelerion,  p.  U5.     (Hgtance. 

YearUngs  are  rarely  taken  in  North  Pacific.  The  age  or  sex  of  a 
seal  in  the  water  can  not  be  distinguished,  except 

W.  Bobertg,p.  241.  that  when  close  the  apparent  size  is  an  indica- 
tion of  age. 

W.  Bolertt,  p.  242,  No  discrimination  is  shown  in  taking  seal.    The 

object  is  to  take  every  one  possible. 

I  use  a  shotgun  to  hunt  for  seal.  Have  lost  very  few  seal,  as  I  al- 
ways shoot  them  near  the  bout.    Everything  in 

Bondtus,  p.  242.  shape  of  a  seal  that  comes  near  the  boat  is  killed. 

I  use  no  discrimination. 

Everything  in  the  shape  of  a  seal  that  comes  near  the  boat  is  shot. 
Hunt«rs  use  no  discrimination,  but  kill  every- 
Ahel  By  an,  p.  299.  ^j^^g  ^]^^^  p^^g  jj  j^^^d  above  water. 

It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  a  male  from  a  female  seal  in  the  water. 

except  in  the  case  of  a  very  old  bull,  when  his  size 
L.  G.  Shepard,p.  189.      distinguishes  him.    Therefore  open-sea  sealing  is 

entirely  indiscriminate  as  to  sex  or  age. 

Seal  hunters  shoot  all  seals  that  they  can,  because  they  are  paid  so 
much  a  skin,  whether  large  or  small,  male  or  fe- 

Wm.Shori,p.3i8.  male.    It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  sex  of 

the  seal  in  the  water,  except  the  old  ones. 


All  seal  are  killed  that  come  near  the  boat.    I  never  stop  to  cojisider 

wht 
Jack  Shucky,p.  289.         ^^^^ 


whether  it  is  a  male  or  female,  but  kill  it  ofl'  if  I 


I  can  not  tell  the  sex  of  a  seal  in  the  water,  but 
Martin  Singay,  p.  348.   shoot  everything  that  comes  near  the  boat  in  shape 
of  a  seal. 
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Hunters  use  no  diserimiuiition,  but  shoot  everj-thing  that  comes  near 
them.    Their  sex  can  not  be  tokl  unless  in   the 
case  of  an  old  bull,  which  is  distinguishable  by     -^"c*  Sitka,  p.  268. 
its  size. 

The  sex  of  the  seal  can  not  be  told  in  the  water.  I  kill  everything 
that  comes  near  my  canoe  in  shape  of  a  seal,  and      ^^  „,     ,      „^ 

aU  other  hunters  do  the  same.  ^'"^"^  ^'"""^'  ^-  ^■ 

Always  shoot  everything  that  comes  near  the      Geo.  Skultka,  p.  290. 
boat  in  shape  of  a  seal,  regardless  of  sex. 

My  orders  were  to  kill  them  indiscriminately,   everything  I  ran 
across.    It  is  impossible  to  tell  a  female  from  a 
male  in  the  water,  unless  it  is  an  old  bull.  '''"•  ■^'''""'  P-  "^^ 

Hunters  use  no  discrimination,  but  shoot  every-      Fred  Smith,  p.  349. 
thing  that  comes  near  the  boat. 

It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  male  and  female  seals  at  sea, 
even  if  the  hunters  so  desired,  except  in  the  case 
of  full-powered  bulls,  when  they  are  readily  recog-      jno.  w.  Smith,  p.  233. 
nized  by  their  greatly  superior  size.     Large  bulls 
are  rarely  taken.    No  distinction  is  thought  of  by  pelagic  seal  hunters, 
and  the  killing  is  done  indiscriminately,  the  object  being  to  secure  as 
many  skins  as  possible. 

Sex  of  seal  can  not  be  distinguished  in  the  water.    We  use  no  dis- 
crimination in   hunting;  shoot  every  seal    that 
comes  near  the  boat.    Seal  are  most  always  shot      Wm.  H.  Smith,  p.  ilS. 
in  the  head  if  it  is  possible;  if  not  they  are  shot  in 
the  body  where  exposed. 

I  can  not  tell  the  sex  of  the  seal  in  the  water  unless  he  is  an  old 
bull.    A  hunter  will  blaze  away  at  anything  he 
sees  in  the  water.  -E.  W.  Soron,  p.  479. 

Hnntersuse  no  discrimination,  but  shoot  every-  Joshua  Stickland,  p. 
thing  in  shape  of  a  seal  that  comes  near  the  boat.  ^^• 

Second.    The  sexes  can  not  be  distinguished  in  the  water,  except  old 
males,  and  both  sexes  and  all  sizes  are  killed  indis- 
criminately. ■2-  L.  Tanner,  p.  374 

All  seals  are  killed  that  come  near  the  boat,  regardless  of  their  sex. 
I  never  look  to  see  whether  I  have  killed  a  male 

or  female  seal  until  I  have  the  seal  dead  in  the  .  '*^-  Thlkahdaynahkee.p. 
boat.  ^^''• 

Hunters  use  no  discrimination  in  killing  seal,      W.  Thomai, p.  185. 
but  kill  everything  that  comes  near  tlie  boat,  re- 
gardless of  sex. 

The  sex  of  the  seal  can  not  be  told  in  the  water  when  hunting.  We 
u.se  no  discrimination,  but  kill  everytliing  in  the  charlie  Tlaksatan,  p. 
shape  of  a  seal  that  comes  near  the  boat.  270. 
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Jno.  C.  Tolman,p.  222.  Hunters  use  110  discrimination  in  taking  seal, 
but  kill  everything  that  pokes  its  head  out  of  water 
near  the  boat. 

The  sex  of  the  seal  can  not  be  told  in  the  water.     Hunters  use  no 
Peter  Trearaheit  «  271    discrimination  and  everything  in  the  shape  of  a 

I  have  observed  and  learned  that  crews  of  vessels  engaged  in  seal- 
ing kill  all  kinds  without  regard  to  age,  sex,  or 
Francis  Tattle,  p.  487.    condition.     I  have  seen  among  the  skins,  taken 
from  vessels  we  have  seized,  bull  skins  which  I 
was  told  by  experts  were  comparatively  worthless,  others  so  small  as 
to  be  classed  as  pup  skins. 

Sex  of  seal  can  not  be  distinguished  in  the  water,  except  in  the  case 
of  an  old  bull,  which  can  be  told  by  its  size.    No 

Jas.  Unatajim,p.  271.  discrimination  is  used  in  taking  seal;  everything 
that  comes  near  the  boat  is  shot  at. 

Geo.  Uaher,  p.  291.  I  always  shoot  everything  that  comes  near  the 

boat,  regardless  of  sex.    Weusenodiscrimination. 

Sex  of  seal  can  not  be  distinguished  in  the  water.   No  discrimination 
Rudolph    Walton,  p.    is  used  in  seal  hunting;  all  are  killed  that  come 
272.  near. 

The  sex  of  seal  of  same  age  can  not  be  distinguished  in  thewater.    The 
only  seal  that  can  be  distinguished  is  an  old  bull. 
Charlie  Wank, p.  273.    We  use  no  discrimination  in  seal  hunting;  every- 
thing is  killed  that  comes  near  the  boat.     Pelagic 
hunters  have  become  so  plentiful  and  seals  have  become  so  wild  that 
we  are  obliged  to  take  long  shots  at  them. 

The  sex  of  a  seal  cannot  be  told  in  the  water  except  it  is  an  old  bull. 
P.  S.  Weiitenhiller,  p.  Hunters  use  no  discrimination,  but  kill  every- 
274.  thing  that  comes  near  the  boat. 

Our  purpose  and  practice  was  to  take  all  the  seals  we  conld  get,  re- 
Miohael  White,  p.  490.    gar^less  of  their  age  or  sex,  without  any  discrimi- 
'^  nation  whatever. 

Can  not  tell  the  difference  between  a  male  and  a  female  in  the  water. 
Bu    ut;i-  Qnn    Kill  everything  that  comes  near  the  boat,  regard- 

BxllyWUUams,p.m.    leggofsex. 

Everything  in  shape  of  a  seal  that  comes  near  the  boat  is  shot.     I 

El.  J  T,r;  oni        Can't  tcll  thc  difference  between  a    young  cow 

Fred  W%Uon,  p.  301.  ■■  ■'         " 

The  seals  are  getting  wild  and  hard  to  catch.    There  are  a  great 

many  green  hands  in  the  business.     We  shot  at 

John  Woodruff,  p.  hOQ.  everything  that  came  along.     We  were  getting  50 

cents  for  every  skin  obtained.     Our  boats  wont 

30  and  40  miles  from  the  schooner.     Sometinies  they  wimld  leave  in  the 

morning  at  5  and  not  return  until  next  day  at  4  or  5  in  the  evening. 
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The  sex  of  seal  can  uot  be  told  in   the    water.    No  discrimination  is 
used  in  seal  hunting;  all  seal  are  killed  that  come 
near  tlu;  boat.    The  only  seal  that  can  be  distin-     Michael    Ji'ooskoot,   p. 
gui.shed  in  the  water  is  an  old  bull.  ^^• 

1  can  not  distinguish  the  sex  of  a  seal  in  the  tt  ,     i         oao 

water,  but  kill  every  seal  that  comes  near  the    ^'"^  Teitachy,  p.  302. 
canoe,  if  possible. 

I  can  not  tell  the  sex  of  a  seal  in  the  water,  and  use  no  discrimination, 
but  kill  everything  that  comes  near  my  canoe    „  ^  , 

in  shape  of  a  seal.  ^'^''"3'  Yethnow.p.  302. 

We  use  no  discrimination  in  killing  seal,  but    ^y,  Tohansm  p.  369. 
shoot  everything  that  comes  near  the  boat. 

What  seals  we  liave  seen  this  year  are  very  wild  and  hard  to  get 
at.  The  cause  of  their  being  wild  is  the  indiscriminate  shooting  of 
them  in  the  water. 

I  use  no  discrimination  and  kill  every  thing  that     ^a«'  Young,  p.  292. 
comes  near  the  boat  in  shape  of  a  seal. 

I  can  not  tell  the  difference  between  a  male  and  female  in  the  water. 
Use  no  discrimination,  but  shout  everything  that     ^'alker  Younq  »  303 
comes  near  the  boat.  ' 

We  fired  at  all  the  seals  we  could,  regardless     g^„  zammeit,p.  m. 
of  their  sex.     We  got  one  out  oi  every  sixorseven 
we  shot  at  or  kill^. 

ATTITUDE  OP  SEALS  WHEN  AIMED  AT. 

The  seals  are  shot  under  any  conditions  in  which  ^-  B.  Alexander, p.  355. 
they  may  be  found,  provided  they  are  in  range. 

Q.  Are  the  seals  you  shoot  at  mostly  asleep  on  the  water  or  awake; 
and,  if  awake,  do  you  shoot  at  them  while  breach- 
ing?— A.  Mostly  they  are  asleep,  especially  while      Geo.  Ball,p.i82. 
they  have  their  pups;  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
shooting  done  while  they  are  awake  and  breaching,  but  with  less  chance 
of  getting  them,  to  be  sure. 

We  always  tried  to  slip  up  on  them  and  shoot  Bernhardt  Bleidner,  p. 
them  while  they  were  asleep.  ^^^• 

Q.  Are  the  seals  you  shoot  at  mostly  asleep  on  the  water  or  awake? — 
A.  Asleep. 

Q.  If  awake,  do  you  shoot  at  them  while  breach-  Daniel  Claus»en,p.  412. 
ing? — A.  We  shoot  any  we  can  get. 

Q.  Are  the  seals  you  shoot  at  mostly  asleep  on  the  water  or  awake? — 
A.  Mostly  aslcej). 

Q.  Do  you  shoot  at  them  while  breaching? —  Luther  T.  Franklin, p. 
A.  Yes,  sir.  ^- 
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Q.  Are  the  seals  yoii  shoot  at  mostly  asleep  on  the  water  or  awake; 

and  if  awake,  do  you  shoot  at  them  while  bn'ach- 
£(JH'ord  W.  Funcke,    P-ing  f_A.  Yes;  we  shoot  at  them  while  they  are 

breaching,  but  if  we  get  a  shot  while  they  are 

asleep  we  shoot  them. 

Tho>.Gibson,p.^2.  We  used  rifles  and  shotguns,  and  shot  them 

when  feeding  or  asleep  on  the  water. 

We  seek  to  shoot  the  seals  while  they  are  asleep  on  the  water,  because 
J  .X     ^  •«        O.M     a  *<eal  shot  whiie  breaching  is  more  likely  to  be 

Arthur  Gnffin,  p.  326.     ■.      .  " 

Q.  Are  the  seals  shot  at  asleep  on  the  water  or  awake! — A.  Both. 
Ckas.  a.  Hagman,  p.      Q"  ^^  J'^"  ^ver  shoot  at  a  seal  when  awake  or 
436.  breaching"? — A.  Yes. 

H.  Harmsen,  p.  442.  Q.  Are  the  seals  shot  at  asleep  on  the  water  or 

awake,  usually? — A.  Most  asleep. 

Q.  Are  the  seals  you  shoot  at  mostly  asleep  on  the  water  or  awake; 

and  if  awake,  do  you  shoot  at  them  while  breach- 
Wm.  Benson,  p.  484.      ing? — A.  We  take  the  sleepers  first,  and  we  also 

shoot  at  them  while  breaching. 

Q.  Are  the  seals  you  shoot  at  mostly  asleep  on  the  water  or  awake! 

,  „  _  Do  you  shoot  at  them  while  breaching? — A.  About 

^Andrew  J.  Hoffman,  p.   ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^.  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  j^^  according 

to  what  are  shot  at,  and  we  also  shoot  at  them 
while  breaching. 

Q.  Are  the  seals  shot  at  asleep  on  the  water  or  awake  generally! — 
Guatave  Isaacson,   p.  A.  Mostly  asleep.     Very  often  they  are  shot  at 
439.  while  traveling,  breaching. 

Franh  Johnson,  p.  441.       Q.  Are  the  seals  shot  at  asleep  on  the  water  or 
awake,  usually  ? — A.  Principally  asleep. 

Jas.  Kiernan,  p.  450.  Many  are  shot  while  asleep ;  some  while  breach- 
ing, but  such  are  more  difficult  to  kill. 

Chas.  Luijem,  p.  459.         Q.  Are  the  seals  yon  shoot  at  mostly  asleep  on 

the  water  or  awake! — A.  Asleep. 
Q.  Do  you  shoot  at  them  while  breaching? — A.  We  shoot  at  them 
anyway  we  find  them. 

Q.  Are  the  seals  shot  at  asleep  on  the  water  or  awake! — ^A.  With 
me  they  are  principally  asleep  on  the  water.    Of 

Alex.  McLean,  p.  436.  late  years  they  shoot  them  a  great  deal  when  they 
are  awake. 

Q.  Do    you     shoot   at   seals    when    they   are    awake  or   breach- 

„  ,  ,„_      ing? — A.   Yes,    sir;    when     they    come    within 

Alex.  McLean,  p.  iZl.      ^^^^^  '  ' 
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Q.  Are  the  seals  shot  at  asleep  on  the  water  or 
awake,  usually  ? — A.  Most  asleep. 

Mostly  all  the  seals  we  shot  at  were  sleepers, 

Q.  Are  the  seals  you  shoot  at  mostly  asleep  on 
the  water  or  awake? — A.  They  are  mostly  asleep. 

We  try  to  kill  the  seal  wh  i  le  sleepi  ug  on  the  water, 
but  also  shoot  at  them  when  they  are  breaching. 


Daniel  McLean,  p.  444, 

Patrick  Maroney,  p.  464. 
Frank  Moreau,  p.  468. 

Edwin  P.  Porter,  p.  347. 


Q.  Are  the  seals  you  shoot  at  mostly  asleep  on  the  water  or  awake, 
and  if  awake,  do  you  shoot  at  them  while  breach- 
ing ?— A.  Yes,  sir;  if  they  are  breaching  I  gerier-  ^G»8(ara   Sundvail,   p. 
ally  shoot  at  them,  but  if  they  are  sleeping  I 
generally  take  them  at  first  while  asleep,  of  course. 

The  hunter  tries  to  shoot  the  seals  in  the  head     John  A.  Swain,  p.  351. 
or  through  the  heart. 

The  most  of  the  seals  that  we  killed  were  asleep     jdoiph  N.  Thompson, 
on  the  water.  p-  486. 

Hunters  always  shoot  a  seal  in  the  head  when  they  can  do  so.    If 
we  can't  shoot  them  in  the  head  we  shoot  them 
in  the  chest  if  possible.  ^y-  ^"A«=""«»»  P-  369. 

PERCENTAGE  LOST— GENERAL  STATEMENTS. 

We  had  a  row  on  board  because  some  of  the  hunters  were  green 
hands  and  the  men  would  not  go  out  in  tlie  boats 
witli  tliem.    They  took  the  hunters  out  of  our       ^*«»-  ■^^<**'''  P-  *00- 
boats  and  put  them  into  the  other  boats  that  made  no  catch,  and  then 
we  kicked  that  they  should  put  the  green  hunters  into  our  boats,  be- 
cause everything  they  would  shoot  would  sink  on  them  and  were  lost. 

The  destractiveness  to  seal  life  by  pelagic  hunting  is  very  great. 
The  majority  of  seals  killed  are  pregnant  females, 
so  that  two  lives  are  often  sacriflced  in  secui'ing  A.  li.  Alexander, p.  35S. 
one  skin.  This  is  true  wliether  ttrearms  or  spears  are  used.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  number  of  skins  marketed  does  not  represent  the  num- 
ber actually  destroyed,  fur  many  are  killed  that  are  not  secured,  while 
others,  tliough  fatally  wounded,  still  possess  strength  enough  to  escape 
their  pursuers. 


Of  thosti  killed,  the  number  saved  varies  with  the 
skill  of  the  huuters.     Last  year  we  lost  very  few. 

A  very  few  are  lost  when  shot  with  the  shot- 
gun, as  we  shoot  them  close  to  the  boat. 

In  hunting  with  the  spear  we  don't  lose  many 
that  we  hit.    I  never  hunted  with  guns. 


Chas.  Avery,  p.  218. 


Johnny   Baronovitch,  p. 
276. 


Peter  Brown,  p.  377, 
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Chas.  Campbell,  p.  256.  Experienced  hunters  lose  very  few  seal  that  are 
shot,  but  beginners  lose  a  great  number. 

The  Indian  hunters,  when  they  used  spears,  savexl  nearly  every  one 
they  struck.    It  i.s  my  observation  and  experi- 

ChrUt  Clausen,  p.  320.  g,^^^  ^]^^^  ^jj  ij,(liiin,  or  a  white  hunter,  unless  very 
expert,  will  kill  and  destroy  many  times  more  than  he  will  save,  if  he 
uses  firearms.  It  is  our  object  to  take  them  when  asleep  on  the  water, 
and  any  attempt  to  capture  a  breaching  seal  generally  ends  in  failure. 

As  to  the  percentage  of  seals  lost  in  pelagic  sealing  where  the  use  of 
firearms  is  employed,  I  am  not  able  to  state  of  my 
W.  C.  Coulson,  p.  415.    own  observation,  butfrom conversations  with  those 
engaged  in  tlie  business  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  number  secured  is  small  compared  with  those  lost  in  attempts  to  se- 
cure them. 

None  were  lost  when  the  spear  was  used.    When  the  shotgun  is  nsed 
r.1.    I-   r.  1.7-        OTQ  sometimes  they  are  lost.    A  few  more  are  lost 

Charlie  Dahthii,  p.  278.      ,  .^     •        "^  j 

when  rifle  is  used. 

Were  I  engaged  at  present  in  sealing  I  should  prefer  the  spear  to  the 
rifle  or  shotgun,  and  I  believe  its  use  is  not  near 
Jas.  Dalgardao,  p.  364.    g^  destructive  to  Seal  life. 

Geo.  DiaKow,p.Z2Z.  Old  huuters  lose  but  very  few  seal,  but  begin- 

ners lose  a  great  many. 

The  Indians  have  always  liuiited  seal  with  a  shotgun,  and  I  am  sorry 
Wm.  Duncan,  p.  279.       *?  say  that  tliey  have  killed  a  great  many  more 
than  they  secured. 

Ellahu»h,p.i^.  l\\  hunting  with  the  spear  I  get  almost  all  the 

seals  that  1  hit. 

From  the  ammunition  we  furnished  them  I  learned  that  some  of  the 

hunttus  on  an  average  nsed  from  two  to  three  rounds 

Geo.  Fogel,p.i2i:.  ^^  gj^^j,  ^  .^  ^^^i^  ^jjjjg  others  used  from  tbrty  to 

fifty  rounds. 

Chief  Frank, p.  280.  Have  always  used  the  shotgun  for  killing  seal, 

and  but  very  few  are  lost. 

Chad.  Oeorge,p.  365.  Have  always  used  spear  for  taking  seal,  and  but 

very  few  are  lost. 

I  have  heard  the  hunters  say  that  they  lost  more  seals  than  they  got. 
I  also  licard  them  say  if  they  got  all  tlie  seals  they 
Geo.  Grady,  p.  ^%         ^^^^  .^j.  jj^gy  would  have  been  home  three  months 
ahead  of  time,  with  a  great  deal  larger  catch. 

A  very  large  number  of  shots  are  thrown  away.  In  the  case  of  the 
Thistle,  ill  her  voyaffo  of  IS91,  she  brought  in  but 

K. .Vf. GreenJe.i/,  p. 323.  9  skins,  wliih'  luT  iiiuitt'is  had  fired  away  260 
pounds  of  shot.     She  had  poor  hunters. 
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That  in  pelagic  sealing  twice  as  many  seals  are      f^-  P-  Griffith,  p.  260. 
lost  as  are  captured. 

In  the  Bering  Sea  we  killed  both  male  and  fe-      Jo*.  Harri8on,p. 326. 
male,  but  I  do  not  know  the  proportion  of  one  to 
the  other. 

Always  shoot  the  seal  close  to  the  boat  and  rarely      Hooniah  Dicfc,j>.258. 
lose  one,  but  when  shot  at  with  the  rifle  I  lose  a 
good  many. 

I  have  always  used  spears  in  hunting  seals,  and  seldom  wounded  or 
hit  one  that  I  did  not  get,  until  in  1891,  whicli 
year,  and  the  only  one,  I  went  to  Bering  Sea  and      Alferd  Irving,  p.  3S6. 
used  the  shotgun  part  of  the  time.     I  found  in  the 
use  of  the  shotgun  that  a  great  many  of  the  seals  that  were  killed  or 
wounded  were  lost. 

Quite  a  number  of  seals  are  lost ;  I  don't  know      <^a«*  Johnson,  p.  282. 
how  many. 

We  lose  but  very  few  seals  that  we  hit  with  a     Selwiah  Johnton,p.  388. 
spear. 

At  the  village  of  Hesquiat  I  met  Father  Brabant,  a  Belgian  priest, 
who  had  lived  for  twenty  seven  years  among  the 
Indians  of  the  west  coast.  Through  him  1  ob-  ^^■«"''''  ^-  ^'"fl--^"", 
tained  the  Indian  view  of  the  present  condition  ^' 
of  the  Alaskan  seal  herd.  I  found  that  by  the  use  of  the  spear  very 
few  seals  were  lost,  and  that  the  Indians  of  Vancouver  had  at  one 
time  a  law  among  themselves  jjrohibiting  the  use  of  guns  in  taking 
seals. 

When  seal  were  struck  with  a  spear  none  were     G.  Klananeck,  p.  263. 
lost;  a  great  many  are  lost  when  the  shotgun  is 
used. 

I  have  often  heard  them  say  that  they  only  get  two  or  three  out  of  a 
school,  and  when  they  kill  them,  if  they  do  not 
get  them  right  away,  they  \vill  sink  and  are  lost.      •^«»  Laflin,p.  451. 
Further,  that  they  lose  a  good  many  that  they 
kill. 

The  total  catch  on  being  analyzed  shows  a  favorable  comparison  be- 
tween the  experienced  and  inexperienced  hunt- 
ers, when  the  class  of  boats  and  arms  are  taken  ^l''^'^^  ^'  ^''^''""*» 
into  consideration,  and  the  extraordinary  num-  ^' 
bers  reported  as  wounded  ami  lost,  dispels  any  faith  in  the  oft-repeated 
assertion  that  only  one  in  ten  escape  from  "the  unerring  rifle  in  tlie 
hands  of  the  experienced  hunter."  The  number,  two  tiiirds  of  the 
catch,  captured  by  the  Indians,  gives  the  verdict  entirely  in  favor  ot 
the  primitive  weapon  of  the  aborigines  as  against  the  modern  breech- 
loader. 

Q.  Do  you  generally  shoot  seals  with  a  rifle  or      Fi'anlc  Moreau,p.  469, 
shotgun  T — A.  A  shotgun.     Ninety  per  cent  are 
killed  with  a  shotgun. 
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Matthew  Morria, p.  286.      Always  uso  the  shotgun  for  taking  seals.     I 
lose  very  few,  as  I  always  shoot  them  close  to  the 
boat. 

Mote$,p.ZlO.  The  white  men  shot  a  great  many  seals  that 

they  did  not  get,  but  the  Indians  secured  nearly 
all  that  they  speared. 

I  can  not  say  how  many  seals  are  killed  and  wounded,  but  there  is  no 

.,     ■  tr         oio         doubt  that  green  hunters  lose  many,  while  those 
Momt  Mots,  p.  3i2.  .  i  •     ^l    i  i       '/. 

'^  more  experienced  in  the  business  lose  fewer. 

We  used  the  spear  more  than  the  gun  and  secured  nearly  all  of  them 

that  we  hit  with  it,  but  lost  a  great  many  seals 

Osly,p.  391.  that  we  shot.     We  prefer  to  use  the  spear  because 

in  so  doing  we  do  not  lose  so  many  or  frighten 

them  away. 

AdolphutSayertfp.ils.  The  shotgun  is  not  as  fatal  as  the  rifle,  but  it 
ruins  the  skins  of  the  seals. 

Breech-loading  firearms  (rifles  and  shotguns)  are  the  instruments 
principally  employed  by  pelagic  fur-seal  hunters, 
John  w.  Smith, p.  233.   both  native  and  white.    By  means  of  these  weap- 
ons a  greater  number  of  skins  are  secured  in  a 
season  than  when  spears  are  used;  but  the  proportion  of  seals  struck 
and  lost  to  those  actually  secured  is  much  less  than  when  the  spear  is 
used. 

• 
The  best  hunter  will  fire  about  twenty  cartridges,  and  they  get  t«n 
or  twelve  seals,  while  a  hunter  of  less  experience 
^oiijfc  jr.  Thompsoii,yfiii  flpg  o„g  hundred  rounds  and  get  nothing,  but 
*•  will  wound  and  disable  them. 

Charlie  Wank,  p.  273.         When  the  spear  was  used  no  seal  were  lost. 
Now  a  great  many  are  lost  when  shot  with  a  shot- 
gun and  rifle. 

Charley  White,  p.  395.  I  have  always  used  spears  in  hunting  the  seals, 
and  very  seldom  lose  one  I  hit. 

The  investigation  further  disclosed  the  fa("t  tliat  of  the  large  number 
of  seals  killed  by  pelagic  hunters  only  a  portion  ot 

W.  H.  Williams,  p.  93.  them  are  secured,  and  while  all  admitted  that 
some  were  lost  they  differed  very  considerably  as 
to  the  number.  In  one  instance  a  hunter  claimed  that  he  secured  nearly 
all  that  he  killed,  and  in  another  instance  it  was  said  tliatonly  one  out 
of  fifteen  was  secured.  A  great  majority  of  the  hunters  when  closely 
questioned  admitted  the  losing  of  a  large  proportion  shot  at,  and  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  wide  difference  in  tiieir  statement  was  due  to 
two  facts:  First,  some  hunters  are  more  skillful  than  others;  and,  sec- 
ond, some  base  their  estimate  on  what  they  know  to  have  beeu  actually 
killed,  while  others  estimate  fi-om  the  number  shot  at 
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In  attempting  to  determine  the  sex  of  seals  killed  in  the  Bering  Sea 
and  the  Xorth  Pacific,  and  of  the  number  of  seals 
killed  in  excess  of  those  actually  sei-ured  by  the  ^q^""'  ^'  ''■'""""*>  P' 
hunters,  1  had  interviews  with  upward  of  50  seal 
hunters,  aside  from  interviews  subsequently  had  with  Indian  hunters. 
I  found  this  portion  of  my  work  by  far  the  most  uirticult.  Much  dis- 
cussion had  already  been  had  about  the  damaging  effect  of  pelagic  seal- 
ing, and  the  hunters  were  loath  to  tell  how  many  seals  were  killed  and 
not  recovered,  and  were  often  averse  to  making  truthful  reports  about 
the  sex  of  the  animals  kUled;  but  by  freipienting  their  haunts  and  cul- 
tivating their  company  for  long  periods  I  succeeded  in  getting  accurate 
statements  from  a  number  of  them. 

I  found  that  at  first  the  hunters  were  disposed  to  brag  of  their  skill 
and  to  overestimate  their  success  in  securing  skins 
of  seals  shot  at.  The  reason  for  that  was  that  an  493'"**''-  ^'  "''"'<"»».  P' 
impression  prevailed  among  many  of  them  that  I 
was  about  t<j  engage  in  sealing  enterprises,  and  that  I  was  making  in- 
quiries for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  skill  as  hunters,  with  the 
view  to  engaging  them. 

The  practice  in  British  Columbia  is  to  pay  the  best  hunters  the  high- 
est rate  per  skin.  Men  who  could  shoot  fairly  well,  but  who  use  a  shot- 
gun, could  be  secured  for  a  sealing  voyage  from  $1 1«  $1.50  per  skin, 
while  hunters  who  shot  with  the  rifle  and  were  of  recognized  skill  in 
some  instances  were  paid  as  high  as  $2.50  per  skin,  and  generally  speak- 
ing as  high  as  $2  per  skin.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious  to  those  who 
have  interested  tliemselves  in  the  sealing  business.  A  seal  killed  with 
buckshot  is  so  much  punctured  frequently  that  the  pelt  is  of  lesser 
value.  It  is  not  profitable  for  schooners  to  engage  as  hunters  men  who 
miss  their  chances  of  killing  tlie  seals  and  blaze  away  indiscrimiinitely 
with  small  results.  Even  though  the  hunter  is  only  paid  for  the  skin 
he  recovers,  the  h>ss  to  the  vessel  by  his  failure  to  kill  when  an  oppor- 
tunity oflfers  is  equivalent  to  the  profit  it  would  have  made  on  the  skin 
if  secured.  For  these  reasons  and  on  account  of  the  general  proneness 
of  men,  who  consider  themselves  experts  in  the  use  of  any  weapon,  to 
brag,  the  seal  hunters  of  British  Columbia,  as  a  class,  grossly  exaggerate 
the  percentage  of  skins  they  recover  to  the  number  of  seals  aimed  at, 
wounded,  or  killed. 

In  attempting  to  ascertain  exactly  the  number  of  seals  killed  and 
lost  by  the  Bering  Sea  hunters,  I  found  a  wide 
divergence  of  statement.  503^    "'  ^'  "'"'"""''  ^• 

It  is  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  seal  hunter 
to  have  the  reputation  of  losing  but  few  seals.  He  is  paid  by  the  skin, 
and  the  more  he  catches  the  greater  his  remuneration;  but  that  is  not 
all.  The  hunter  with  the  best  reputation  as  a  sure  catcher  is  in  the 
greatest  demand,  can  secure  employment  in  the  best  schooner,  and  the 
largest  sum  of  advance  money..  Besides  self-interest,  there  comes  vanity 
to  urge  the  hunter  to  make  the  biggest  reputation  possible  for  himself. 

To  use  a  common  exinesaion,  the  seal  hunters  all  brag  about  their 
sureness  of  aim.  Tlie  best  shots  use  a  rifle,  and  fire  at  a  range  of  from 
50  to  125  yards.  The  poorer  shots  depend  on  a  shotgun  loaded  with 
buckshot,  and  will  fire  at  a  seal  up  to  50  yards  away. 

Tlie  Indian  hunters  use  spears,  and  paddle  noiselessly  up  to  the  sleep- 
ing seal  to  plunge  the  s[)ear  in  its  shoulder.  They  never  attempt  to 
spear  a  seal  that  is  awake.    An  Indian  hunter  will  paddle  in  among  a 
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lot  of  "sleepers"  and  si)ear  them,  one  after  the  other,  while  a  white 
hunter  who  uses  firearms  alarms  every  seal  in  the  neighborhood  at  the 
first  discharge. 

The  Indians  lose  about  one-third  of  all  they  spear,  either  from  failure 
to  kill  when  they  strike  or  because  the  dead  seal  sinks  too  quickly  for 
them  to  secure  it. 

Tlie  white  hunters  do  not  get  one-half  of  all  they  shoot.  Some 
hunters  are  very  careful  shots  and  will  not  fire  unless  the  seal  is  well 
within  range,  but  the  seal  is  likely  to  sink  before  the  boat  can  get  to 
it,  or,  if  wounded,  will  dive  like  a  flash  to  get  away.  A  number  of 
hunters  have  boasted  that  they  secure  ninety -live  seals  for  one  hundred 
shots,  and  some  have  made  affidavits  of  even  more  wonderful  exploits. 
They  presume  too  much  on  public  ignorance  and  credulity. 

Fortunately,  it  is  not  necessary  to  depend  on  the  statements  of  the 
seal  hunters.    I  secured  access  to  the  ship  ac- 

T.  T.  WiUiatM,p.  504.  counts  of  several  sealers,  and  found  that  in  every 
case  the  consumption  of  am  munition  showed  more 
than  ten  cartridges  used  for  every  sealskin  cai)tured. 

I  spent  considerable  time  among  the  Siwash  Indian  sealers,  and,  while 
they  brag  of  their  individual  prowess,  they  admitted  a  loss  of  30  per 
cent  at  least.  On  this  subject  I  append  a  statement  made  by  Captain 
Olsen,  of  the  sealing  bark  Besnie  Euter,  of  V'ictoria: 

Captain  Olsen,  of  the  American  schooner  Bessie  Buter,  of  Astoria, 
reached  Victoria  September  27,  1889.  In  the  office  of  the  American 
consul,  Col.  K.  Stevens,  he  said:  " I  took  550  skins  in  the  Hering.  Of 
these  27  were  pups,  520  females,  and  3  male  seals,  which  1  killed  off 
the  island  of  Kodiak.  Most  of  tlie  female  seals  were  with  young.  I 
had  a  green  crew  and  green  hunters.  They  used  shotguns  and  some- 
times the  rifle.  They  got  about  1  seal  for  every  3  tliey  aimed  at.  Some 
they  missed  altogether,  and  some  of  the  wounded  ones  got  away. 
Tliere  is  great  risk  of  losing  a  traveling  seal.  Tlie  sleeping  seal  blow 
up  an  air  bladder  that  keeps  them  from  sniking,  but  the  seal  when 
awake  sink  easily.  Hooks  are  used  to  grjipple  them,  but  it'  the  boat  is 
some  distance  from  the  seal  when  it  is  killed  it  does  not  often  get  it. 
For  that  reason  rifle  shooting  at  long  range  hardly  pays.  I  will  get 
about  $7.75  for  some  of  my  skins  and  $8  for  others.  My  voyage  will 
pay,  because  I  ran  the  boat  on  the  cheap.  I  only  had  two  men  to  the 
boat,  and  only  paid  my  hunters  $1  a  skin,  instead  of  $2,  which  is  i)aid 
to  first-class  hunters.  Some  very  skillful  hunters  do  not  lose  many 
skins.  They  will  never  fire  unless  a  seal  is  at  close  range,  and  they 
generally  kill.  Of  course,  they  lose  some  from  sinking.  All  the  hun- 
ters brag  about  how  few  they  lose,  because  they  want  the  reputation 
of  being  good  hunters.  The  better  reputation  they  have  the  better 
chiuice  they  get. 

"  If  the  Bering  Sea  was  open  many  new  men  would  come  into  the 
business,  and  the  loss  would  be  greater.  Only  a  few  men  make  suc- 
cessful hunters.  It  is  like  being  a  clever  rifle  shot.  If  the  best  hunt- 
ers lose  ten  or  fifteen  in  a  hundred  the  other  kind  lose  ten  times  as 
many,  if  not  more.  Green  hands  will  throw  away  a  lot  ammunition, 
shooting  at  everything  they  see,  whether  it  is  in  range  or  not.  You 
san  not  stop  them.    They  will  wound  more  than  they  kill." 
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PERCENTAGE  LOST  OF  SEALS  KILLED. 

Page  195  of  the  Case. 

From  my  experience  I  am  satisfied  that  33J  per  cent  shot  with  a  shot- 
gun are  lost,  and  when  a  rifle  is  used  a  larger  per 
cent  are  lost  when  killed.  ^''*^  Anderson,  p.  313. 

We  lost  fully  three  out  of  four  that  we  killed.        s.  Andridus,  p.  314. 

On  an  average,  we  saved  one  out  of  three  that  Bernhardt  Bleidner,  p. 
were  killed.  ^^• 

It  is  my  honest  belief  that  for  every  fur-seal      J-  A.  Bradley,  p.  227. 
skin  obtained  by  pelagic  sealers,  at  least  five  other 
seals'  lives  are  taken. 

During  the  trip  of  1891  I  don't  think  we  got  more  than  one  seal  out 
of  six  that  we  killed;  many  were  wounded,  and 
others  were  shot  dead  and  sank  before  the  boat  ^Jhos.BrowniNo.D.p. 
could  get  to  them. 

I  think  on  an  average  I  got  one  out  of  every  three  killed,  but  some 
of  my  hunters  did  not  do  as  well.     It  is  difficult 
to  get  more  than  one  breaching  seal  out  of  six    Ja>-  L.  Cartheut,p.  409. 
killed.    It  is  the  custom  for  hunters  to  brag  about 
how  many  seals  they  get  out  of  the  number  killed,  and  in  trying  to 
outdo  each  other  they  generally  exaggerate  the  facts. 

No  seal  wa.s  lost  when  struck  with  spear.  Fifty  per  cent  are  lost 
when  killed  with  shotgun,  and  a  larger  propor-  Simeon  Chin-koo-Un, p. 
tion  are  lost  when  the  rifle  is  used.  256. 

Native  hunters  secure  about  one-third  of  all  fur-seals  killed  at  sea, 
while  in  my  belief  white  hunters  secure  even  ^      m  q  he        225 
less  number  in  proportion  to  those  killed.  .    o   n,p. 

An  average  hunter  will  get  one  out  of  four  of  breaching  seals,  and 
one  out  of  three  of  sleepers  that  he  kills,  but  a      „       ^,  „. 
common  hunter  wUl  not  get  so  many.  ^^'^^  <^''"'"''  P-  *^3. 

And  that  a  vast  number  of  the  seals  killed  by     Leander  Cox,  p.  417. 
them  are  lost. 

It  is  my  experience  that  very  few,  if  any,  seals  were  lost  by  the  hunt- 
ers who  use  the  spear,  but  fully  7.5  per  cent  of  all 
those  killed  by  the  rifle  were  lost.  '^'"'  ^algard^o,  p.  364. 

Our  hunters  used  shotguns,  and  were  good  hunters.    They  lost  a 
goo<l  m:iny  seals,  but  I  do  not  know  what  propor- 
tion was  lost  to  those  killed.     Some  of  the  hunt-      Al/erd  Dardean,  p.  322. 
ers  would  lose  four  out  of  every  six  killed. 

25  BS 
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From  my  observation  of  the  methods  employed  by  the  open  sea  bant- 
ers I  believe  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  those 
M.  c.  Enkine,  p.  423.    killed  by  them  are  lost.    I  have  often  heard  seal- 
ers so  express  themselves.    They  have  said  to  me 
that  they  get  only  about  one  out  of  five  shot  or  killed ;  others  made  the 
loss  still  greater.    I  think  the  latter  statement  more  nearly  correct. 

F,  F.  Feeny,  p.  220.        Of  seals  killed,  about  four  out  of  five  are  saved. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  seals  are  taken,  compared  to  those  you  de- 
stroy in  doing  so  ?    How  many  do  you  get  of  those 
Ltttker  T.  Franklin,  p.  y^^  shoot?— A.  That  depends  upon  the  hunter. 
The  general  average  is,  about  thirty-five  to  forty 
are  taken  out  of  one  hundred  tliat  are  killed. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  you  first  started  in  the  business  and 
was  inexperienced  in  hunting,  that  you,  like  all  other  beginners,  de- 
stroyed a  much  larger  proportion  than  you  now  do? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

An  experienced  hunter  like  myself  will  get  two  out  of  three  that  he 

kills,  but  an  ordinary  hunter  would  not  get  more 
Thos.  Gibson,  p.  432.       ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^„^  ^^  f^^^.  ^^^^^  jj^  j-^g 

I  lose  about  50  per  cent  when  I  use  the  shotgun,  and  more  arc  lost 
when  rifle  is  used.    I  always  shoot  them  in  the 

Gonoitnt,  p.  238.  head  when  possible,  but  if  not  possible  I  shoot 

them  in  any  part  of  the  body  that  is  exposed. 

Ja».  Gondowen,  p.  259.  About  50  per  cent  are  lost  when  killed  with  a 
shotgun,  and  a  larger  per  cent  when  rifle  is  used. 

A  good  hunter  will  often  lose  one-third  of  the  seals  he  kills.  A  poor 
hunter  will  lose  two-thirds  of  tliose  he  shoots.    On 

Arthur  Griffin,  p.  326.  an  average,  hunters  will  lose  two  seals  out  of 
three  of  those  they  shoot. 

Jot.  Grymes,  p.  434.  The  hunters  would  get,  on  an  average,  one  out 

of  every  four  they  killed. 

On  an  average,  I  think  the  hunters  will  save  about  one  out  of  three 

TO-  Qoc      that  they  kill,  but  they  wound  many  more  that 

Jin*.  Harruon,  p.  326.  j  j  •       x-i  j 

escape  and  die  afterwards. 

Formerly  the  seals  were  gentle  and  the  approach  of  a  vessel  did  not 

even  alarm  them,  but  wlien  firearms  came  into  use 

M.  A.  Healy,  p.  28.        it  SO  frightened  them  that  they  had  to  be  shot  at 

long  range,  entailing  a  loss  of  not  less  than  three 

out  of  every  four  or  five  killed. 

I  think  I  got  half  of  what  I  killed  and  wounded.    T  do  not  think  that 

„  .  ,„  the  green  hunters  get  more  than  one  out  of  every 

Jot.  Keau,  p.  \iS.  a       ^      a       tv,   *  ».i  „     i.;ii 

'  four  or  five  that  they  kill. 

My  experience  convinces  me  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  seals  now 
-      ^.  ,,„       killed  by  shooting  with  rifles  and  shotguns  are 

Ja».  Kternan,  p.  450.      j^^^     ^f^^  estimate  woul.l  be  that  two  out  of  every 

three  killed  are  lost.    Formerly  the  killing  was  done  by  spearing,  and 
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in  later  years  it  was  learned  that  shooting  them  was  a  swifter  method 
of  killing.  At  the  start  the  hunters  were  inexperienced  and  a  large 
proportion  were  lost. 

I  use  the  shotgun  for  taking  seal,  and  sometimes    j^  Klonacket,  p.  283. 
I  lose  one  or  two  out  of  ten  that  I  kill. 

Breech-loading  firearms  were  used  exclusively.    My  own  success  as 

a  hunter  was  a  catch  of  80  per  cent  of  all  fur-seals 

^jjjgji  E.  L.  Lawson,  p.  221. 

I  have  made  it  my  business  to  find  out  what  proportion  of  skins  of 
seals  killed  are  really  brought  into  the  market, 
and  from  the  information  which  I  obtained  from      Geo.  Liebc8,p.  oil. 
the  sealers,  hunters,  and  those  owning  the  skins, 
I  learned  tliat  on  an  average  only  about  one  out  of  six  killed  was  se- 
cured, varying  with  the  expertness  of  the  hunter. 

That  by  reason  of  his  long  acquaintance  with  the  business  and  his 
conversations  with  the  captains  of  the  vessels 
called  poachers,  and  the  hunters  employed  on  Herman  Liebes,  p.  514. 
those  vessels — that  is,  the  persons  who  actually 
shw)t  the  seals — deponent  is  satisfied  that  a  large  number  of  the  seals 
which  are  shot  are  not  caught,  but  are  lost,  and  that  the  number  so 
killed  and  lost  is  at  least  25  to  30  per  cent. 

The  number  of  seals  actually  secured  to  the  number  killed  does  not 
exceed  about  one  in  four,  or  about  one  is  taken 
for  every  three  destroyed,   varying,  of  course,      laaac  Uebe;  p.  453. 
with  the  skill  and  experience  of  the  hunters. 

From  these  conversations  I  should  judge  they  did  not  secure  more 
than  one-half  of  the  seals  killed ;  and  this,  I  think, 
is  a  large  estimate  of  the  number  secured.  ^-  ^-  ^o^^t  P-  39. 

I  have  frequently  noticed  in  the  harbor  of  Petropaulovsky  that  the 
natives,in  killing  hair-seals,  are  only  able  to  obtain 
one  animal  out  of  every  four  or  five  of  those  killed,    jno.  Malowan»ky,p.  198. 
and  that  they  frequently  wait  about  four  days  for 
the  bodies  to  be  washed  ashore. 

It  takes  anywhere  from  one  to  twenty  shots,  on  the  average,  to  secure 
a  seal,  and  I  think  we  got  about  three  out  of  five 
that  we  killed ;  but  we  may  not  have  got  as  many,      Thorwal  Mathasan,  p. 
for  poor  hunters  wouldn't  get  more  than  one  out  339. 
of  live. 

None  I  lost  when  I  used  spear.   About  20  per      Nathtou,  p.  298. 
cent  are  lost  when  killed  with  shotgun. 

An  experienced  A  No.  1  seal  hunter,  in  shooting  sleeping  seals  with 
a  shotgnn,  will  get  a  large  proportion  of  what  he 
kills,  and  will  get  one  out  of  four  breeching  seals      mieaNehon,  p.  469. 
that  he  kills,  but  an  ordinary,  common  hunter, 
like  myself,  will  sometimes  use  ten  cartridges  and  not  get  one  seal.    I 
can  safely  say  that  a  common  hunter  will  only  get  one  seal  out  of  three. 
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The  white  hunters  who  used  guns  in  the  Boring:  Sea  were  banging 

away  at  the  seals  sometimes  all  day  long,  and 

Oily,  p.  391.  they  would  lose  a  great  many  of  those  that  they 

had  shot.     I  do  not  think  that  they  brought  to 

the  schooner  one-half  of  those  that  they  killed,  to  say  nothing  of  those 

that  they  wounded  and  got  away. 

But  since  it  has  become  the  practice  to  hunt  seals  with  guns  a  good 

many  are  killed,  wounded,  and  lost.  Green  hunt- 

Wm.  Parker,  p.  Sii.       ers  bang  away  and  wound  more  than  they  kill 

and  will  shoot  six  or  seven  before  they  get  one, 

and  sometimes  more.    Good  hunters  will  do  much  better.    I  used  to 

get  most  of  the  seals  I  killed,  but  I  have  killed  Ave  dead  in  succession 

and  lost  the  whole  of  them. 

Our  best  hunters  would  secure  half  of  the  seals  shot,  but  the  poorest 
ones  would  not  get  more  than  one  out  of  twenty, 
Cha». Peterson,  p.  345.    ^^le  average  being  one  secured  out  of  five  killed. 

An  ordinary  hunter  will  lose  about  four  out  of  every  six  he  kills. 

Some  do  not  do  near  as  well,  while  others  do  bet- 

EdmnP.P(n-ter,p.34:T.  ter.    The  percentage  of  loss  to  those  killed  is  less 

on  the  coast  than  it  is  in  tlie  Bering  Sea,  for  the 

seals  are  more  fat  and  do  not  sink  as  quick,  but  a  great  many  are 

wounded  and  lost.    The  Indians,  when  they  use  the  spears,  lose  but 

very  few.    They  get  up  close  to  the  sleeper  and  scarcely  ever  miss 

getting  it. 

Shotgun  is  exclusively  used  by  me  for  taking 
Abel  Byan,p.299.         seals.     Lose  about  20  per  cent  of   those  killed 
with  shotgun. 

The  captain,  mate,  and  myself  went  out  several  times  with  the  stern 

boat,  and  we  killed  15  the  first  time  we  went  out. 

Peter  Simes,p.  476.       I  think  we  went  out  that  way  three  or  four  t-mes, 

and  we  usually  got  about  one  out  of  ftmr  killed.  I 

recollect  one  day  when  we  were  hunting,  bad  weather  set  uj),  and  we 

did  not  get  any  seals.    In  good  weather  we  got  more  seals  than  we  did 

in  bad  weather. 

Geo.  Skultka,p.  290.       I  lose  pretty  near  half  of  the  seal  that  I  kill 
[with  the  shotgun]. 

E.  w.  Soron,  p.  479.  And  we  only  got  about  one  out  of  five  killed. 

[An  ordinary  hunter  will  not  get]  more  than  one 
Cyrut  Stephens,  p.  479.  ^^^  ^f  j.^^^,  j.j,.^j.  j^^  jjjjj^^  ,^„^j  sometimes  not  that. 

Our  hunters  used  shotguns  and  lost  a  great 
John  A.  Swain,  p.  350.  many;  I  think  we  would  save  two  out  of  five  that 
we  killed. 

First.  Pelagic  scaling  is  wasteful,  as  a  large  percentage  of  seals 

_  ,   „  „_,       killed  are  lost.    Opinions  on  that  point  vaiying 

Z.  L.  lanner,  p.  374.       f^^^j  g^  ^^  ^„  ^^j.  ^.g^j. 
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On  my  first  voyage  I  tbiuk  we  got  two  out  of  Adolph  w.  Thompson, 
every  five  that  we  killed.  ^'  ***^" 

When  seal  were  struck  with  a  spear  none  were      Charlie   Tlaksatan,  p. 
lost;  lose  about  50  per  cent  wlieu  killed  with  ^^• 
shotgun. 

I  liad  in  my  employ  men  who  are  old  seal-hnnters,  and  who  were 
formerly  engaged  in  that  business,  and  they  have 
often  told  me  tliat  they  lost  at  least  two  out  of     M.L.  Washburn, p.  i89. 
eveiy  three  they  killed. 

Deponent  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  addition  to  the  seals  actually 
caught  a  very  large  nnmber  are  killed  and  not 
canght;  and  he  bases  this  opinion  upon  the  decla-  C  A.  muiams,  p.  538. 
ration  to  him  of  large  numbers  of  persons  engaged 
in  pelagic  sealing.  He  is  not  able  to  state  accurately  what  that  pro- 
portion is,  but  considers  tliat  two-fifths  would  be  a  very  conservative 
estimate;  tl)at  is,  of  the  total  number  killed  three-fifths  are  secured 
and  two-fiftlis  lost. 

I  have  heard  men  say  that  they  killed  and  recovered  90  per  cent  of 
all  the  seals  they  fired  at,  but  on  examination  of 
tlie  accounts  of  the  schooners  on  which  they  had  ^gg*"'     ■  "''"""»».  P- 
been  employed  jirevious  voyages,  I  discovered 
that  more  than  ten  rounds  of  ammunition  had  been  used  for  every 
skin  that  the  vessel  brought  home. 

A  green  hunter  would  get  one  out  of  every  five  or  six  that  he  shot  or 
killed,  and  an  experienced  liunter  might  kill  three  John  Woodruff  p  606 
or  four  and  get  one. 
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Tlie  skill  of  the  hunter  lias  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  number  of 
seals  secured  of  those  killed  or  wounded,  but  the 
most  expert  does  not  get  more  than  half  he  hits,      C.  A.  Abbey,  p.  187. 
and  the  average  for  hunters  in  general  would  be 
about  three  in  ten. 

We  secured  one  out  of  about  every  five  that  we     Chas.  Adair,  p.  400. 
shot  at  or  killed. 

An  experienced  hunter  would  get  one  out  of  every  three  that  he  shot 
or  kilU'd,  and  a  green  hunter  would  get  about  one      ^^j^^^  Adair  »  40l 
out  of  every  seven  or  eight  that  he  shot  or  killed.  '  >P-      • 

It  has  been  my  custom  in  the  last  few  years  to  examine  the  logs  of 
sealing  vessels  and  to  converse  with  officers  and 
hunters  of  such  vessels  in  order  to  obtain  what  <?««•  ^-  Adams,  p.  158. 
information  I  could  as  to  the  methods  employed 
by  hunters,  and  the  loss  of  seals  occasioned  in  such  pursuit.  From 
the  logs  I  learned  that  in  many  instances  one  hundred  rounds  of  ammu- 
nition hail  been  tirijd  to  each  skin  se(;ured,  and  often  more;  and  on  an 
average  1  found  that  not  over  live  seals  to  the  hundred  shots  had  been 
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obtained.  The  logs  further  showed  that  a  large  number  had  been 
wounded  and  lost. 

I  also  as(!ertained  from  the  logs,  and  from  conversation  with  masters 
of  sailing  schooners,  that  not  one  seal  out  of  ten  killed  or  wounded  had 
been  caught.  These  inquiries  I  pursued  at  San  Francisco  until  quite 
recently. 

The  chief  killing  by  poachers  was  done  between  the  passes  of  Aleu- 
tian Archipelago  and  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

When  spear  was  used  I  lost  none,  and  I  lose  no  seal  when  I  use 

the  shotgun,  for  I  don't  shoot  them  unless  they 
Akatoo,  p.  237.  ^^^  gj^gg  ^  ^^^  ^^j^^ 

Have  always  used  a  shotgun  and  rifle  in  taking  seal  since  a  young 
man.    I  rarely  lose  any  seal  I  shoot,  as  I  never 

Adam  Ayonkee, p.2bo.  shoot  at  them  uuless  they  are  Very  close  to  the 
boat. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  seals  are  taken  compared  to  those  you  destroy 
in  doing  so;  in  other  words,  how  many  do  you 

Geo.  Ball,  p.  iS2.  actually  get  out  of  those  you  shoot? — A.  If  we 

get  three  seals  out  of  every  five  we  consider  it 
doing  very  good  work,  and  so  I  believe  do  all  hunters,  even  the  best 
of  the  hunters. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  you  first  started  in  the  business  and 
was  inexperienced  in  hunting  that  you,  like  all  other  beginners,  de- 
stroyed a  much  larger  proportion  than  you  do  now! — A.  Undoubtedly 
we  did  destroy  a  much  larger  proportion  than  we  do  now. 

MauHoe  Bates  p  277        Have  always  used  a  shotgun  for  taking  seal,  and 
'  ■    lose  about  40  per  cent  of  what  I  shoot. 

Wilton  C.  Bennett,  p.  No  scal  were  lost  when  struck  with  8i>ear. 
356.  About  40  per  cent  of  seal  shot  with  shotgun  are 

lost,  and  more  when  the  rifle  is  used. 

JSJdip'd  Benson,  p.  277.  I  use  the  shotgun  for  taking  seal.  I  lose  about 
25  per  cent  of  the  seals  shot. 

The  spear  and  shotgun  have  been  used  by  me.  But  few  seal  are  lost 
that  are  struck  with  spear.    About  06  per  cent 

Martin  Benson,  p.  405.  are  lost  when  shot  with  shotgun,  and  a  larger  pro- 
portion are  lost  when  rifle  is  used. 

On  the  Pioneer  we  had  a  couple  of  good  hunters  who  would  get  al- 
most all  they  shot  at,  while  some  of  our  hunters 
N^ls  Bonds,  p.  316.       would  lose  a  good  many  tliat  they  would  kill  and 
wound.     A  green  hunter  will  not  get  more  than 
one  out  of  five,  and  I  have  known  one  hunter  on  our  vessel  who  shot 
eighty  shots  and  got  only  four  seals.     Indian  hunters  that  use  spears 
seldom  lose  any  that  are  struck,  and  there  is  no  wounded  to  go  away 
and  die. 

ffenry  Brown,  p.  318.  In  1890  our  hunter  in  the  stern  boat  secured  60 
seals,  aud  lost  over  200  seals  that  he  wounded. 
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t 
Th.d  year  the  seals  are  wilder  than  the  year  before;  I  think  it  was  be- 
cause they  were  hunted  so  much.     We  did  not  ,k-    i\ 
capture  as  many  in  proportion  to  the  number  shot  g^^  ^        ''^' 
as  we  did  the  year  previous,  and  did  not  save 
more  than  one  out  of  six  that  we  shot. 

We  got  on  an  average  three  or  five  out  of  every  twelve  killed  and 
wounded.    It  depends  a  great  deal  upon    the      ™      „ 
weather.    There  were  lots  of  seals  in  the  water  ^^J^"'-  '»'•<'«'»  (^o-  «).?• 
at  that  time. 

1  have  boarded  a  large  number  of  vessels  fitted  out  as  sealers  and 
engaged  in  sealing,  and  have  conversed  wiih  their  i  r.  r^ 
masters  and  crews  on  the  subjeft  of  pelagic  seal-  ^q^'^'"'  ^-  t'""""*"'  P- 
ing.  From  information  gathered  from  these  and 
other  sources,  and  by  comparison  of  testimony  given  by  the  seal- 
hunters,  would  say  that  at  least  06  per  cent  of  seals  killed  or  wounded 
escape  and  are  never  recovered. 

The  average  hunter  would  get  one  out  of  every  three  that  he  shot;  a 
poor  hunter  not  nearl  v  so  many.    There  are  twenty- 
one  buckshot  to  a  shell.        •        »        •        When      Chat.  Chalall,  p.  4ii. 
they  are  in  school  sleeping  we  get  a  good  many. 

We  did  not  get  as  numy  we  shot  at  in  the  Bering  Sea  as  we  did  on 
the  coast.  If  we  got  one  out  of  every  three  that  we  wounded  in  the 
Bering  Sea  we  were  doing  pretty  well. 

I  used  a  shotgun  almost  exclusively  last  sea-  JuHm  Christiansen,  p. 
son,  and  lost  about  one-third  of  all  fur-seals  shot.  219. 

I  think  about  50  per  cent  of  the  seals  shot 
with  shfjtgun  are  lost,  and  gieater  proportion  are      Peter  Church,  p.  257. 
lost  when  shot  with  a  rifle. 

In  hunting  with  guns  I  usually  get  about  two  out  of  five  that  I  shoot; 
sometimes  I  would  wound  one  and  it  would  get  ^„,  ciaplanhoo,  p.  382. 
away  and  it  probably  would  die. 

I  always  use  the  shotgun  for  taking  seal.    I      ^m.  Clark,  p.  293. 
think  about  25  per  cent  are  lost. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  destroy  a  large  percentage  of  seals  that 
you  do  not  catch? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  that  percentage? — A.  We  catch  Daniel  Claussen, p,  ill. 
about  seven  seals  out  of  ten. 

(.}.  What  i)ercentage  of  seals  are  taken  compared  to  those  you  destroy 
in  doing  so;  in  other  words,  how  many  do  you  actually  get  out  of  those 
you  slioot? — A.  We  get  about  75  per  cent  of  what  we  shoot. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  you  first  started  in  the  business  and  was 
ine.\i)erienced  in  hunting,  that  you,  like  all  other  bcginner.s,  destroyed 
a  much  larger  ])roportion  than  you  now  do? — A.  It  is;  yes,  sir. 

Over  .50  per  cent  are  lost  when  shot  with  shotgun,      •^"o-  C-  Clement,  p.  258. 

My  observation  of  the  seal-hunting  by  white  hunters  in  1888  is  that 
they  do  not  secure  more  than  two  or  three  out  of 
every  one  hundred  shot.     The  number  of  shots      Louis  Culler,  p.  S21. 
tired  by  a  hunter  in  an  ordinary  day's  sealing  is 
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sometliiiig  enormoas,  and  the  waste  of  seal  life  in  the  water  is  dreatlful 
to  contemplate.    •    •    •  ' 

The  propin-tioii  of  loss  of  seals  shot  by  white  hunters  in  the  Otto  was 
quite  as  great  in  1891  as  by  the  hunters  in  the  year  before  stated.  I 
have  never  seen  any  black  pups  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  Indian  hunters  secure  at  least  eight  out  of  every  ten  of  the  seals 
that  they  spear.    Tlioy  do  not  make  as  much  noise, 

Louia  Culler,  p.  322.  nor  frighten  the  soald  as  badly  as  hunters  who 
use  guns. 

When  it  was  rough  weather,  we  got  one  out  of  six  that  we  killed  or 
wounded,  and  in  smooth  weather  we  could  get  on 

John  Dalton,  p.  418.  an  average  one  out  of  three  and  sometimes  three 
out  of  five. 

Joseph  Dennis,  p.  418.  We  hunted  mostly  with  shotguns,  and  captured 
about  one-half  that  we  killed  and  wounded. 

John  Dohrn,  p.  259.  And  that  twice  as  many  seals  are  lost  as  are 

captured. 

On  an  average  all  the  hunters  will  get  one  out  of  every  three  or  four 

Bich^rd  Dolan,  p.m.  «*:'*'t  ^^'f  *V^-  ^l^^*^  ""l  ^Tl^"""};.  '^^'«'"«  "^^"^^ 
plenty  of  seals  m  the  water  at  that  time. 

We  got  one  out  of  every  five  or  six  that  we 
Oeo.  Fairehild,  p.  i2S.     killed  or  wounded.    We  wounded  a  great  many 
that  we  did  not  get. 

When  I  was  a  young  man  the  Indians  used  the  spear  for  taking  seal; 

now  they  have  learned  from  tlie  white  man  to  use 
Frank,  p.  294.  the  shotgun.    About  three  out  of  ten  are  lost 

that  are  shot. 

Luke  Frank,  p.  294.  Have  always  used  the  shotgun  for  taking  seal. 

I  lose  about  two  out  of  ten  that  I  shoot. 

The  hunters  used  rifles  and  shotguns.  They  got  about  one  out  of 
every  six  they  shot  at  or  killed,  and  sometimes 

Wm.  Frazer,  p.  427.        they  got  none.    The  greater  majority  of  them  were 

females.     We  used  rifles  ;   we  had  experienced 

hunters  on  board  and  we  got.one  out  of  every  three  killed  or  wounded. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  seals  are  taken  compared  to  those  you  de- 
stroy in  doing  so  ?    In  other  words,  how  many  do 
^Edward  W.  Funcke,  p.   y^y  actually  get  of  those  you  shoot!— A.  About 
30  per  cent. 
Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  you  first  started  in  the  business  and 
was  inexperienced  in  hunting  that  you,  like  all  other  beginners,  de- 
stroyed a  much  larger  proportion  than  you  now  do? — A.  Yea,  a  little 
more  in  proportion. 

Chat.  Gibson, p.  281.  Have  always  used  the  shotgun  for  taking  seal. 

I  lose  about  33^  per  cent  of  what  I  shoot. 
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Indians  lose  a  less  number  of  tlie  seals  shot  at  and  wounded  or  killed 
than  white  hunters.    When  they  use  spears  they 
get  nearly  all  they  wound.    When  they  use  shot-      E.  M.  areenleaf,p.S2i. 
guns  they  do  not  get  more  than  one  out  of  eight 

killed  or  wounded.  In  conversation  with  boat-steerers  and  boat-pullers 
I  have  frequently  heard  them  state  that  hunters  would  sometimes  fire 
from  7i>  to  100  shots  without  bringing  in  a  single  seal.  The  hunters 
would  claim  tliey  secured  nearly  all  they  fired  at  or  killed,  but  it  is 
known  that  this  is  not  true.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  proportion  of 
the  seals  fired  at  are  killed  or  wounded,  but  taking  the  run  of  hunters, 
good  and  i)oor,  I  should  say  that  the  best  get  about  50  per  cent  of  those 
shot  atj  while  the  poorest  do  not  get  more  than  one  out  of  fifteen  fired 
at. 

About  75  per  cent  are  lost  when  shotgun  is  used.    Have  never  seen 
but  three  seal  killed  by  rifle  secured.    If  you  shoot 
a  seal  in  the  throat  it  is  hard  to  secure  him,  al-      Jas.  Griffin, p.  i3S. 
though  each  boat  carries  a  long  gaff  to  hook  tliem 
out  of  the  water. 

The  native  hunters  used  spears  exclusively  in  hunting  the  seals,  and 
secured  fully  two  thirds  of  all  struck.    I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  with  firearms  not  more  than  one-thiid      '^^  ^'  ^"''<*>  !*■  231. 
of  the  animals  shot  are  actually  secured. 

Have  always  used  a  shotgun  for  taking  seal,  and  Menry  Haldant,  p  281. 
lose  about  25  per  cent  of  the  seals  I  shoot. 

I  use  the  shotgun  exclusively  for  taking  seal.  Martin  Hannon,  p.  445. 
About  65  per  cent  of  the  seal  hit  are  lost. 

Q.  Accx)rding  to  your  experience,  what  percentage  of  animals  that 
are  shot  are  actually  taken  by  the  boats t — A. 
That  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  man  that  shoots      B.  Harmten,  p.  442. 
them.    Some  felltiws  will  miss  four  out  of  five  and 
another  may  miss  three  out  of  five  and  cripple  them.    I  think  on  a 
general  average  we  will  get  about  three  out  of  five. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  seals  are  taken  compared  with  those  you  de- 
stroy in  doing  so;  in  other  words,  how  many  do 
you  actually  get  out  of  those  you  slioot? — A.  We      ^m.  ffenson,  p.  484. 
get  about  two  thirds  of  those  we  shoot. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  you  first  started  in  the  business  and 
was  inexperienced  in  hunting,  that  you,  like  all  other  beginners,  de- 
stroyed a  much  larger  portion  than  you  now  do! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Many  seals  are  wounded  and  lost,  depending  largely  on  the  skill  of 
the  hunter.    I  think  1  get  pretty  nearly  all  that 
I  kill,  but  other  hunters  have  been  with  me  that      W'»-  Bermann,  p.  446. 
I  know  lost  a  greater  portion  of  those  they  shot 
at.    Probaljly  a  fair  average  would  be,  taking  all  the  hunters  together, 
one  seal  secured  to  two  lost. 

Indians  using  spears  recover  more  than  90  per  cent  of  all  fur-seals 
struck,  while   the   white   hunter   secures   on  an 

average  about  (M)  or  (m  ])cr  cent  of  all  fur  seals  Norman  Hodgion, p.  3G6. 
shot  in  the  season.    With  whites,  their  greatest 
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losses  occur  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  season.  More  fur-seals  are 
lost  iu  proportion  which  are  killed  by  means  of  a  shotgun  than  with  a 
rifle. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  seals  are  taken  compared  to  those  you 
destroy  in  doing  so;  in  other  words,  liow  many 

Andrew  J.  Hoffman,  p.  do  you  actually  get  out  of  those  you  shoot? — A. 
^47.  ■We  get  about  75  per  cent  of  them. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  you  first  started  in  the  business  and 
was  inexDerienced  iu  hunting,  that  you,  like  all  other  beginners, 
destroyed  a  much  larger  proportion  than  you  now  do! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
it  is. 

E.  Hofatad,  p.  260.  I  think  that  66  per  cent  of  the  seals  shot  with 

shotguns  are  lost.    When  rifles  are  used,  a  still 
larger  per  cent  is  lost. 

The  shotgun  was  exclusively  used  by  our  hunters.    I  can  form  no 

idea  as  to  the  amount  of  seals  lost.     Some  hun- 

o.  Holm,  p.  368.  ters  lost  more  and  some  less.     It  ranges  all  the 

way  from  10  to  75  per  cent,  according  to  stories 

told  by  hunters. 

Alfred  Irving,  p.  386.  We  used  shotguns,  and  secured  about  two 
seals  out  of  Ave  that  we  shot. 

Q.  According  to  your  experience,  what  percentage  of  animals  that 
„    ,      r      „  ..  „       are  shot  at  are  actually  taken  by  the  boats!— A. 
439  I  think  about  one-third  is  lost. 

The  Indian  hunters  with  spears  would  not  wound  or  lose  but  very 
few  seals  that  they  struck,  but  the  ordinary  white 

Jos.  Jamieson,  p.  331.  liniiter  will,  on  an  average  lose  over  half  that  he 
kills  and  wounds. 

Q.  According  to  your  experience,  what  percentage  of  animals  that 
^     ,    ,,  ...    are  shot  at  are  taken  by  the  boats! — A.  About 

FVank  Johnson,  p.  441.  ^  ^^.^^  ^^  ^  quarter,  we  lose. 

J.  Johnson,  p.  331.  About  40  per  cent  shot  with  shotgun  are  lost. 

When  the  rifle  is  used,  a  larger  iier  cent  is  lost. 

Have  always  used  shotgun^  and  rifle  for  taking  seal.    I  never  lose 

,  ,     .    r ,  ,.       „Q„    any  seal  when  I  shoot  them,  because  I  always 
Joknme  JohnUn, p.  282.   ^  J^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^_ 

The  spear  and  arrow  was  used  to  take  seal  when  I  was  a  boy,  but 
now  I  use  the  shotgun  and  rifle.    At  least  50  per 

P.  Kahiktday,  p.  261.  cent  are  lost  when  shot  with  shotgun.  When 
rifle  is  used  a  larger  portion  of  seal  are  lost. 

Philip  Kasheraroff,  p.  About  three  seals  are  secured  out  of  every  ten 
262.  shots. 

King  Kaskiea,p.  295.  I  always  use  the  shotgun  for  killing  seal.     I  lose 

about  four  out  of  ten  that  I  shoot. 
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I  always  use  the  shotgun  for  taking  seal.    Some-      Jim  Kasooh,  p.  296. 
times  I  lose  two  and  three  out  of  ten  that  I  shoot. 

Fully  one-half  the  seal  shot  with  shotguns  are  lost,  and  a  much  larger 
proportion  when  the  rifle  is  used.  None  were  .,.,  ^  ,  ,  ,  „„„ 
lost  when  struck  with  a  spear.  M>keKethmduck,p.262. 

On  an  average  we  got  one  or  two  out  of  every     Jan-  Kennedy,  p.  449. 
six  or  seven  that  we  wounded  or  killed. 

The  white  men  lose  a  great  many  by  shooting.    The  Indians  lose 
fewer  in  their  method  by  spearing.    He  thinks 
white  men  loose  three  out  of  five,  on  an  average.      ^*<'«"'"<».  P-  306. 

Constant  shooting  has  frightened  them  and  made  them  wild,  so  that 
they  have  to  be  shot  at  great  distances  unless 
found  asleep.    Much  depends  for  succes.sful  hunt-      jat.  Kiernan,  460. 
ing  upon  the  weather,  as  it  is  difficult  to  get  ac- 
curate aim  when  both  the  hunter's  boat  and  the  seal  are  in  motion. 
A  poor  hunter  does  not  secure  more  than  one  out  of  every  five  shot  or 
aimed  at.    Good  hunters  do  better. 

The  first  seal  sighted  was  August  4,  longitude  136°32'  west,  latitude 
52°  40' north. 

During  the  days  following  August  4  the  canoes  were  lowered,  but 
their  search  for  seals  was  fraitless.  On  August  „  •  p  k-  tr  u 
14,  before  entering  Bering  Sea,  a  seal  was  speared  ^  ^'g"""  *•  ^'"0-^''"> 
by  the  Indians  off  Marmont  Island,  which  Avas 

bearing  NW.  J  W.  3.5  miles.  We  entered  the  sea  at  C  :.30  p.  m.  on  the  22d 
day  of  July  [August]  and  at  9  o'clock  the  following  morning  we  got  our 
first  seal  in  the  Bering.  It  was  shot  by  one  of  the  whit«  men  in  a  boat. 
We  were  at  this  time  about  25  miles  west  by  north  of  Northwest  Cape 
on  Unimak  Pass.  On  the  same  day  4  other  seals  were  shot,  and  3  not 
recovered.  Two  sank  and  the  other  escaped  badly  wounded.  The  fol- 
lowing day  the  captain  shot  2,  losing  1,  and  the  other  boat  brought  1  seal 
on  board.  Jn  the  '2oth  of  August  we  were  125  miles  southeast  of  St. 
George  Island.  The  Indian  hunters  were  out  all  day  and  brought  in 
3  seals,  the  white  hunters  getting  none.  The  captain  informed  me  that 
day  that  the  previous  year  lie  had  taken  in  this  locality  148  seals  in 
one  day,  and  tliat  one  of  his  hunters  got  38  and  lost  40,  wliich  he  shot. 
The  next  day  the  two  boats  and  canoes  were  out,  and  the  captain 
brought  back  1,  but  had  shot  and  lost  6  others,  1  of  which  sank. 
The  other  boat  reported  that  they  shot  7,  but  all  sank  before  they 
could  get  them,  the  water  being  so  colored  with  blood  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  see  the  bodies  sufficiently  to  recover  them  with  the  gaff. 
The  two  Indians  brought  back  10  seals,  all  speared.  Out  of  the  num- 
ber taken  on  board  4  were .  full  of  milk.  On  the  27th  the  Indians 
brought  in  2  seals  and  the  captain  1,  which  were  all  they  had  seen.  On 
the  29th  17  .seals  were  taken ;  the  captain  got  3,  having  lost  4,  killed 
or  wounded.  The  other  boat  brought  in  3,  having  lost  2,  and  the  cook 
shot  one  from  the  schooner's  deck.  Out  of  these,  7  were  females,  which 
covered  the  decks  with  milk  while  they  were  being  skinned.    •     •    • 

I  am  convinced  that  at  the  very  least  white  hunters  lose  50  per  cent 
of  the  seals  they  hit,  and  probably  the  majority  of  those  wounded  will 
ultimately  die. 
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When  a  seal  is  struck  with  a  spear  we  never 
Robert  Kooko,  p.  296.     lose  him.    About  50  per  cent  are  lost  when  shot 
with  a  shotguu. 

About  60  per  cent  of  the  seal  are  lost  when  shot  with  a  shotgun. 
Jaa  Kowineet  p  264    When  rifles  are  used  a  much  larger  proportion  is 
■  lost. 

About  50  per  cent  of  the  seals  are  lost  when  shot  with  shotguns;  a 
Geo  Lacheek  p  264       much  larger  per  cent  aie  lost  when  shot  with  a 
rifle. 

Of  all  the  fur-seals  struck  in  the  entire  season  by  both  implements 
more  than  two-thirds  were  attually  secured,  the 

Jaa.  E.  Lennan,  p.  369.  greater  proportion  of  losses  resulting  from  the  use 
of  the  shotgun. 

On  an  average  a  hunter  gets  one  seal  out  of  four.    Some  hunters  do 

not  get  that  many,  because  the  seals  sink  out  of 

Caleb  Uniahl,  p.  456.    sight  after  they  are  killed  before  we  can  get  them. 

I  have  known  of  poor  hunters  losing  nine  out  of 

ten. 

The  average  hunter  will  Are  ten  times  to  get  one  seal.    I  think  on 
,„     a  r  ^ne     au  avcragc  lie  gets  about  one  seal  out  of  every 

nn.  B.Long,  p.  i5H.      jj,^^  tilk^, 

Q.  What  percentage  of  seals  are  taken  coinpared  to  those  you  de- 
stroy in  doing  so;  in  other  words,  how  many  do 
CTa».  Lutjens,  p.  ibS.     you  actually  get  out  of  those  you  shoot? — A.  I 
should  say  we  get  about  80  per  cent  of  those  we 
shoot. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  you  first  started  in  the  business  and 
was  inexperienced  in  hunting,  that  you,  like  all  other  beginners,  de- 
stroyed a  much  larger  proportion  than  you  now  do! — A.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  that. 

The  hunters  would  get  on  an  average  two  out  of  every  six  that  he 
wounded  or  killed.    Seals  were  quite  plentiful  at 

Thos.  Lyons,  p.  460.  that  time,  and  there  were  lots  of  them  destroyed 
that  we  did  not  get. 

Geo.  McAlpine,  p.  266.  The  shotgun  was  used  exclusively.  Over  50  per 
cent  of  the  seal  shot  were  lost. 

J.  D.  MoDonald,  p.  266.  I  think  we  lose  about  66  per  cent  of  the  seals 
shot  with  shotguns. 

Taking  the  general  average,  we  would  not  get  more  than  two  seal 

out  of  every  ten  that  the  hniitcrs  shot  at.     Out  of 

Wm.Mclsaac,  p.  i6l.      every  sixty-flve  seal  that  was  brought  aboard  the 

schooner  I  got  one,  so  I  tried  to  sjtear  as  many  as 

I  could  after  they  were  shot.    We  caught  more  seals  in  the  Bering  Sea 

than  we  did  going  along  the  coast,  as  we  found  more  of  them.    *    •     • 

All  the  seals  that  we  shot  at  in  rougli  weather  were  lost.     In  fine 

weather  they  sleep  on  top  of  the  water  and  we  do  not  lose  so  many  of 

them. 
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No  seal  are  lost  that  are  stnick  with  spears.    Jas.McKeen,p2ei. 
With  a  shotgun  about  50  per  cent  are  lost. 

We  got  about  one  out  of  every  five  that  we  killed  or  wounded.    There 
was  any  amount  of  them  that  we  shot  and  did 
not  get  at  all.    It  seemed  as  if  a  good  many  got    Wm.McLaKgkUn,pA62. 
away.    •    •    • 

We  had  some  white  hunters  and  Indian  hunters.  I  do  not  think  that 
we  lost  as  many  that  year  in  proportion  to  those  that  we  killed  as  we 
did  in  the  Triumph.  We  got  about  one  out  of  every  three  killed  and 
wounded.    They  were  better  hunters. 

Q.  According  to  your  exjjerience,  what  percentage  of  animals  that 
are  shot  at  are  actually  taken  by  the  boats  ?    You 
can  only  estimate  it  ? — A.  That  is  a  very  liard  ques-    ^lex.  McLean,p.  436. 
tion  for  me  to  give  you  a  proper  answer  to.     I  do 
not  think  they  lose  any  more  than  one  out  of  ten. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  tliose  shot  at  and  are  not  taken  perish  ? — 
A.  Outside  of  that? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Q.  According  to  your  experience,  what  percentage  of  animals  that 
are  shot  at  are  actually  taken  by  the  boats  ? — A. 
That  is  according  to  the  amount  of  ammunition    Daniel  McLean, p.  US. 
that  we  use.    About  one-third  are  taken. 

We  had  Indian  hunters  who  used  shotguns.    The  Indian  hunters  are 
more  expert  than  the  white  liunters  and  they  do 
not  lose  80  many  seals  they  kill.     I  think  tliey    Thos.  Madden, pA63. 
would  get  one  out  of  every  two  or  three  killed 
or  wounded. 

About  .50  per  cent  of  the  seals  shot  with  shot-    Edwd.  MaMand,  p.  28i. 
gun  are  lost. 

I  do  not  think  our  hunters  got  one-half  of  those  they  killed  or 
wounded.     They  would  sink  before  we  could  get   ,/„,  Malay  p.  463. 
our  boat  up  to  them.  "  >    ■      • 

There  were  six  boats  on  the  vessel.    Some  of  the  boats  would  come 
in  without  a  seal,  after  being  out  all  day  long 
shooting,  but  tliey  would  wound  a  great  many.    On    Patrick  Maroney,pA6i. 
an  average,  taking  all  the  boats  together,  they  got 
one  out  of  every  five  or  six  that  they  killed  or  shot  at.    We  wounded  a 
great  many  that  we  could  not  get. 

About  50  per  cent  are  lost  that  are  shot  with    Chaa.  Martin,  p.  297. 
the  shotgun. 

I  always  nse  the  shotgun  for  taking  seal,  and    Fredk.  Maton,  p.  28i, 
lose  about  L!5  per  cent  of  what  I  shoot. 

I  do  not  think  they  would  get  more  than  one  seal  out  of  every  six 
or  seven  they  shot,  and  sometimes  only  one  out 
often.  Henry  Mason,  p.  i65. 
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Our  hunter  was  a  good  one.    His  name  was  Joe  Williams.     I  think 

he  got  one  out  of  every  three  on  a  average.    He 

Wm.  Mason,  p.  466.        used  a  rifle  a  good  deal  and  was  a  fine  shot;  some 

of  the  hunters  in  the  other  boats  would  shoot  at 

the  seal  and  not  get  any  at  all,  and  come  in  at  night  without  any,  or 

may  be  one  or  two.    There  was  one  hunter  from  Nova  Scotia  that  did 

not  kill  any  scarcely. 

E.  Miner,  p.  466.  I  think  about  33  per  cent  of  the  seals  shot  with 

a  shotgun  are  lost. 

Amos  Mill,  p.  285  About  20  per  cent  of  the  seals  I  shoot  with  shot- 

gun are  lost. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  seals  are  taken,  compared  to  those  you  de- 
stroy in  doing  so;  in  other  words,  how  many  do 
Frank  Moreau,  p.  i6S.    yott  actually  get  out  of  those  you  shoot  T — A. 

About  75  per  cent.     We  lose  about  25  per  cent. 
Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  you  first  started  in  the  business,  and 
was  inexperienced  in  hunting,  that  you,  like  all  other  beginners,  de- 
stroyed a  much  larger  proportion  than  you  do  now? — A.  Certainly; 
there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

From  my  knowledge  of  the  aquatic  habits  of  the  seal  and  the  difficulty 
of  accurate  shooting  wlien  the  object  is  in  tlie 

T.  F.  Morgan,  p.  65.  water,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  large  number  of 
seals  are  also  killed  by  vessels  engaged  in  the 
business  of  taking  seals  in  the  open  seas,  which  are  not  caught.  I  am 
unable  to  form  any  estimate  of  the  number  of  seals,  shot  orspeared  from 
vessels,  which  are  lost,  but  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  my  resi- 
dence at  St.  George  Island,  in  taking  15,000  seals,  I  found,  approxi- 
mately, 3  pounds  of  lead,  in  the  form  of  slugs,  bullets,  and  buckshot, 
which  I  personally  took  from  the  bodies  of  mule  seals,  some  of  which 
were  so  badly  wounded  that  they  would  have  died;  and  I  have  person- 
ally examined  the  log  of  the  schooner  Angel  Dollie,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  the  hunters  from  that  vessel  got  about  one  seal  out  of  every 
ten  seals  shot  at;  also  that  on  one  occasion  they  fired  250  rounds  and 
got  20  seals;  on  another  occasion  100  cartridges  and  got  6  seals;  and 
which  log  also  stated  that  the  cajjtain  personally  shot  and  killed  7  seals 
of  which  he  got  only  one. 

Jno.  Morrit,  p.  340.  They  lost  very  few  of  the  seals  they  speared. 

They  secured  about  all  of  the  seals  they  speared. 

When  in  Bering  Sea  I  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  difference 
in  the  number  of  seals  lost  by  killing  them  with 
Moses,  p.  310.  shotguns  and  by  taking  them  with  spears.    The 

hunters  that  used  shotguns  lost  nnire  than  one- 
half  they  shot,  while  the  hunters  that  used  spears  seldom  ever  lost  one 
that  they  hit. 

Morris  Moss,  p.  342.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  Indian  hunters 

in  the  use  of  the  spear  seldom  lose  one  they  kill 
or  wound. 
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Wlien  I  was  a  boy  I  used  a  shotgun  for  taking  seal,  bought  from  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  at  Fort  Simpson,  and  have 
always  used  a  shotgun  for  sealing.  I  think  about     Smith  Natch,  p.  298. 
two  out  of  ten  seal  shot  are  lost. 

Sometimes  I  lose  two  and  sometimes  three  seal      Dan  Nathlan,  p.  286. 
out  of  ten  I  shoot. 

Use  the  shotgun  for  taking  seal,  and  lose  about     jos.  Neiahkaitk,  p.  287. 
25  per  cent  of  those  I  shoot. 

Have  used  a  Hudson  Bay  shotgun  since  I  can  remember  for  taking 
seal.    I  very  rarely  lose  a  seal,  because  I  shoot 
them  close  to  the  boat.  mua-ah,  p.  288. 

It  depends  a  great  deal  ujwn  the  weather  as  to  the  amount  of  seals 
obtained  by  the  hunters.    After  a  heavy  blow  you 
see  the  seals  lying  on  top  of  the  water  asleep,      John  O'liHen,  p.  471. 
and  you  can   get  very  close  to  them,  and  on  an 
average  you  would  get  2  or  3  out  of  every  5  or  6  you  kill  or  wound, 
while  in  rough  weather  you  would  not  get  1  out  of  5  or  6  killed  or 
wounded. 

Not  being  hunters  of  experience,  our  men  lost  about  two-thirds  of 
all  the  seals  shot.    Good  hunters  would  not  lose  to 
exceed  25  per  cent.  ^ "'""'  ^-  ^'^"<^'  P-  372. 

We  used  shotguns,  using  buckshot,  and  I  have  known  twenty  shots 
to  be  fired  at  a  seal  before  we  got  her.     Wlieu 
we  shot  at  "sleepers"  we  got  a  good  many  more     John  OUen,p.  471. 
than  when  we  shot  at  "breachers"  or  "rollers," 
and  we  secured  on  an  average  about  one  ont  of  every  three  killed  and 
wounded.    The  percentage  of  loss  of  those  killed  and  wounded  is  fully 
as  great  as  I  have  stated. 

When  rifle  is  used  less  that  one  seal  for  five  shots  is  secured;  many 
shots  miss,  but  of  those  seals  hit  about  one-half      ^ 
are  secured.  w.  Robert,,  p.  2ii. 

An  ordinary  hunter,  on  an  average,  will  not  kill  one  out  of  four 
breaching  seals,  and  sometimes  he  will  not  get 
one.    The  sleeping  seal  is  the  most  easily  killed.      Adolphua Sayers, p. i73. 
and  we  got  about  one  out  of  three  killed  and 
wounded. 

It  is  very  hard  to  estimate  the  number  lost  of  those  shot,  but  I  should 
judge  an  expert  hunter  would  lose  certainly  from 
40  to  00  percent,  and  a  hunter  not  particularly      L.G.Shepard,p.i88. 
expert  would  lose  from  80 1«  85  per  cent. 

In  some  instances  we  ran  upon  schools  of  seal  and  shot  five  or  six, 
all  of  which  would  be  lost;  in  other  instances  we 
would  secure  about  one-half  of  those  wounded,      ^"i-  Short,  p.  348. 
One  half  of  all  seals  shot  on  the  coast  are  lost. 

About  25  per  cent  are  lost  when   shot  with  a  shotgun  and  more 
are  lost  when  shot  with  rifle.     Shotgun  and  rifle 
are  used  by  me  for  taking  seal,  "^"c*  shucky,p.  289. 
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When  I  used  a  spear  none  were  lost  that  were  struck.    When  shot- 
gun is  used  nearly  50  per  cent  are  lost;  when 
Martin  Stngay, p.  2GS.    ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^  gj.j,j  ijirger  percentage  is  lost. 

No  seal  were  lost  when  struck  with  spear  or  arrow.  Fully  50  per 
cent  of  seal  shot  with  shotgun  are  lost  and  a 

Jack  Sttka,  p.  268.  much  larger  per  cent  are  lost  when  shot  with  a 
rifle. 

Always  used  a  Hudson  Bay  gun  to  take  seal  with.    A  Hudson  Bay 

gun  is  a  single-barreled  shotgun.    Sometimes  I 

Thomas  Skotci,  p.  300.    j,^gg  ^^g  ^,jjj  gometuues  two  out  often  that  I 

shoot. 


We  used  shotguns  on  that  trip  also,  once  in  a  while  using  a  rifle  for 
^''"^  range.      I  think  the  average  hunter  gets 

Jai.  Sloan,  p.  477.  about  one  or  two  out  of  every  five  or  six  that  he 
kills  or  wounds. 


Fred.  Smith,  p.  349. 


Wm.  H.  Smith,  p.478. 


CyruB  Stephens,  p.  479. 


I  think  about  one-third  of  the  seal  shot  with 
shotgun  are  lost. 

Very  few  are  lost  when  struck  with  a  spear. 
About  66  per  cent  are  lost  when  shotgun  is  used. 

An  ordinary  hunter  will  not  get  more  that  one 
out  of  four  that  he  shoots  at. 


Joshua stickland, p.  350.      About  25  per  cent  of  seals  shot  are  lost. 


Q. 


481. 


What  percentage  of  seals  are  taken  compared  to  those  you  de- 
stroy in  doing  so;  in  other  words,  how  many  do 
Giistave   Sundvall,  P-' you  actually  get  out  those  you  shoot  ?— A.  I  guess 

we  get  hardly  two-thirds  of  what  we  shoot. 
Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  you  first  started  in  the  business,  and 
was  inexperienced  in  hunting,  that  you,  like  all  other  beginners,  destroy 
a  nmch  larger  proportion  than  you  do  now? — A.  It  is. 

Very  few  seal  were  lost  when  struck  witli  spear  or  arrow,  but  when 
seal  are  shot  with  shotgun  over  50  per  cent  are 

M.  Thikahdaynahkee,p.  jost.  A  much  larger  per  cent  are  lost  when  seal 
are  shot  with  rifles. 


269, 


W.  Thomas,  p.  485. 


I  havie  always  understood  that  33  per  cent  of 
seals  shot  with  shotguns  are  lost. 

The  hunters  use  shotguns  and  rifles  exclusively  for  taking  seal.  1 
think  that  fiom  what  I  have  beeen  able  to  learn, 

Jno.  C.  Tolman,p.  222.  about  half  the  seal  shot  are  lost,  the  hunters  be- 
ing unable  to  secure  them  before  they  sink. 

Peter  Trearsheit,p.^l.  About  60  per  cent  of  the  seal  shot  with  shot- 
gun are  lost.  A  much  larger  per  cent  is  lost  when 
rifle  is  used. 


John  Tysum,  p.  394. 


I  get  most  all  the  seals  that  I  hit  with  the  spew. 
I  lose  one-half  of  those  I  shoot  with  a  gun. 
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When  the  spear  was  used  all  seal  speared  were  secured.    About  50 
per  cent  of  the  seal  are  lost  when  shot  with  shot- 
guns.   Whenever  I  have  used  a  rifle  for  shooting      jas.  Unatajim,  p.  271. 
seal  a  much  larger  proportion  of  tliose  killed  have 
been  lost  on  account  of  shooting  them  at  a  longer  distance  from  the 
boat. 


I  think  I  generally  lose  about  75  per  cent  of  the 
seals  shot  with  shotgun. 


Geo.  Usher,  p.  291. 


I  have  learned  from  personal  observation  and  from  conversations 
with  parties  that  they  lose  in  killed  and  wounded 
at  least  two  out  of  every  three  obtained.    Other     chat.  T.  Wagner,p.  212. 
sealers  have  told  me  that  their  loss  is  much 
greater. 


About  .50  per  cent  are  lost  when  shot  with  shot- 
gun ;  when  rifle  is  used  a  much  larger  per  cent 
is  lost. 


Rudolph  WaXton,p.^2. 


I  have  often  conversed  with  the  hunters  relative  to  the  percentage 
of  the  loss  of  seals  to  those  taken,  and  some  £,t„„  washerman,  p. 
tell  me  they  get  1  out  of  o  or  6.  534. 

Heretofore  the  natives  have  always  used  canoes,  but  the  white  men 
hunt  them  from  schooners,  use  flrarms,  and  get 
about  2  out  of  5.  Wecketiunesch,  p.  311. 

My  hunters  use  shotgun  exclusively.      They  carry  a  rifle  with  them 
in  the  boat,  but  have  not  used  one  this  season  to 
my  knowledge.     I  think,  as  near  as  I  can  esti-      P.  S.  Weittenhiller,  p. 
mate,  about  33^  per  cent  of  the  seals  shot  are  lost.  ^^• 

From  my  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  business  it  is  my  convic- 
tion that  within  the  last  few  years,  since  the  seal- 
ers have  become  so  numerous  in  the  I'aciflc  and      Michael  White,  p.  490. 
Bering  Sea,  that  not  more  than  1  out  of  3  are 
secured. 


I  always  use  the  shotgun  for  taking  seal.    I 
think  1  l<jse  about  5  out  of  every  10  that  I  shoot. 


Billy  Williams,  p.  300. 


That  for  eveiy  3  sleeping  seals  killed  or  Theo.  T.  Williams,  p. 
wounded  in  the  water  only  1  is  recovered.  ''^^• 

Fin-  every  6  traveling  seals  killed  or  wounded  in  the  water  only  1 
is  recovered. 


Sometimes  I  lose  1  and  sometimes  2  out  of  10 
that  1  shoot  with  a  shotgun. 


Fred.  Wilson,  p.  301. 


When  the  spear  was  used  very  few  seal  were  lost.    About  50  per 

cent  are  lost  when  shot  with  shotgun.     A  larger      „„    ..  „    ,         „,,„ 
„  .  1     i      1        1  -11     1      -^i         -i.  Ilillu  i eitacJiji,  1).  302. 

per  cent  are  lost  whcTi  killed  with  a  rifle. 

I  use  the  shotgun  for  taking  seal,  and  lose  about  2  out  of  10  that  I 

shoot. 

26  B  B 
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Sometimes  I  lose  one  and  sometimes  two  ont  of  every  ten  that  I 
Hastings   reihnow,  p.  shoot.    I  always  shoot  the  seal  close  to  the  boat, 
302.  80  I  don't  lose  many. 

Alf  Yohansen,  p.  369.  The  shotgun  is  used  altogether  for  taking  seal. 
About  33^  per  cent  of  the  seal  shot  are  lost. 

Paul  Toung,  p.  293.  Always  use  shotgun  for  taking  seal.    I  lose  but 

very  few  seal,  as  I  always  shoot  them  very  close 
to  the  boat. 

Walter  Toung,  p.  303.  Have  always  used  the  shotgun  for  taking  seal. 
Think  I  lose  about  three  out  often  of  those  1  shoot. 

Thoa.  ZolnoU,  p.  399.  In  hunting  with  spears  I  capture  nearly  all  that 
I  hit. 

WOONDINa. 

Page  191  of  The  Case. 

Those  only  wounded,  whether  fatally  or  otherwise,  dive  and  escape 
Tu.   r  A  jii         AftQ    *5iiptwre.    The  less  severely  wounded  may,  and  in 
V(J  I  mmj    cases    doubtless  do,   recover  ftoni    tlieir 

wounds;  but,  in  the  nature  of  things,  many  otliers 
must  die  of  their  injuries.  There  is  a  wide  range  of  chances  between 
an  instantaneously  fatal  or  disabling  shot  and  a  slight  wound  from 
wliichthe  victim  may  readily  recover,  with  obviously  a  large  proportion 
of  them  on  the  fatal  side  of  the  dividing  line. 

A  good  many  of  the  seals  that  I  have  caught  in  the  last  three  or 
four  years  have  shot  in  them  and  some  have  been 
Bowa-chup,  p.  376.         badly  wounded.    I  have  seen  white  hunters  shoot- 
ing seals  out  in  the  sea,  and  they  lose  a  great 
many  more  than  they  get,  and  we  sometimes  capture  some  of  those 
that  they  have  badly  wounded. 

Peter  Brown,  p.  STI.  But  have  caught  a  great  many  seals  that  had 
shot  in  them. 

I  think  a  great  many  seals  are  wounded  T>y  hunters  tliat  are  not 
takeii.    The  gunshot  wounds  more  seals  than  the 

Chas.  Challall,  p.  411.  rifle.  I  think  the  aim  of  the  hunter  is  to  kill  the 
seal  rather  than  wound  it. 

We  often  take  seals  that  have  been  wounded  with  a  rifle  or  shot- 
gun, and  in  their  bodies  there  are  a  large  number 
Jos.  Claplanhoo,  p.  382.  of  shot. 

Alfred  Dardean,  p.  322.  A  good  many  are  wounded  and  escape,  only  to 
die  afterward. 

When  I  get  seals  now  a  great  many  have  shot  '.a  them,  a  thing  I 
never  saw  before  until  about  six  or  seven  years 
I^ank  Davit,  p.  383.        ago. 
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Some  that  I  shoot  are  wouiuled  and  get  away,  and  probably  die.     I 
liave  caught  a  good  rnauy  seals  that  had  shot 
iu  them.  EUaiuth,  p.  385. 

They  kill  and  wound  a  great  many  that  they  do  not  get.     I  have 
speared  a  great  many   seals  that  had   shot  in 
them.  Selwieh  Johnson,  p.  388. 

I  know  that  a  great  many  must  be  lost  by  the  white  hunters,  for  a 
great  many  that  I  catch  have  shot  in  them,  and 
some  are  badly  wounded.  Jos-  Lighthoute, p.  390. 

During  the  killing  season  on  the  Commander     •^no.  Malovcowamhy,  p. 
Islands  we  frequently  find  in  the  bodies  both  ^'^*- 
bullets  and  shot. 

I  have  captured  a  great  many  seals  with  the     John  T!/»um,p.39i. 
spear  and  found  shot  in  them. 

When  they  were  wounded  we  had  to  chase  them,  Patrick  Maroney,  p. 
and  then  sometimes  would  not  get  them.  *^- 

While  out  seal  hunting  last  year  I  captured  a  few  seals  that  the 
white  hunters  had  wounded  and  lost,  and  found 
a  good  many  shot  iu  their  bodies.    I  have  cap-      Charley  White, p.ZdQ. 
tured  a  good  many  seals  lately  that  had  buckshot 
n  them, 
i 

At  the  times  when  the  male  seals  are  on  the  rookeries  the  large 
catches  are  made.    A  traveling    seal  is    alert, 
cautious,  quick  of  hearing,  and  easily  disturbed.  .nF^"''  ^'   ^'''""'"»  P- 
A  sleeping  seal  is  at  the  mercy  of  anyone.    The 

large  proportion  of  traveling  seals  shot  at  and  lost  is  due  to  the 
timidity  of  the  animal;  in  fact,  all  the  hunters  admit  that  when  there 
is  much  shooting  going  on  the  seals  are  very  difficult  to  get.  The  loss 
of  sleeping  seals,  which  I  estimate  as  two  lost  for  one  saved,  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  unless  the  bullet  or  shot  kills  the  animal  instantly  it  will 
immediately  dive,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  kill  a  seal  instantly.  The  head 
of  the  seal  aflFords  but  a  small  mark.  Even  in  the  case  of  a  sleeper,  the 
m)tion  of  the  water  keeps  it  moving.  The  boat  from  which  the  hunter 
shoots  is  also  moving,  and  while  there  are  men  who  at  a  distance  of 
5l»  (  r  60  yards  can  shoot  a  small  object  under  such  circumstances,  they 
are  extremely  rare.  They  are  famous  as  experts,  and  they  are  highly 
rewarded  for  their  skill.  Certainly  not  one  in  ten  of  all  the  seal  hunt- 
ers can  truthfully  assert,  nor  do  they  attempt  to  do  so  when  iu  a 
confidential  humor,  that  they  kill  .50  per  cent  of  their  seals  dead. 

I  was  in  the  company  of  a  number  of  them  in  Victoria  in  1889,  and 
heaid  them  talking  among  tliemselves  of  their  prowess.  Some  put 
forward  claims  which  the  others  derided.  Any  estimate  in  excess  of 
the  one  I  have  already  given  called  forth  uncom]tlimentary  remarks 
and  charges  of  boastfulness.  The  disinclination  of  these  men  to  state 
the  absolute  facts,  and  they  alone  know  what  the  fa<'ts  are,  in  relatirm 
to  tlie  number  of  seals  shot  and  lost,  has  been  intensified  lately  by  the 
feeling  that  it  is  nece  sary  for  them  to  make  a  good  sliowing  to  back 
up  the  claim  that  pelagic  sealing  is  not  absolutely  destructive  of  the 
seal  herd. 
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Only  the  head  of  a  seal  appears  for  tliem  to  aim  at.  Tliey  are  shooting 
at  a  moving  ol)je(!t  Itom  a  moving  boat,  and  it  is 

T.  T.  JFilUamg,p.  504.  fatal,  and  pretend  that  9'>  per  cent  of  tlieir  shots 
are  absurd  to  that  all  the  seals  they  kill  are  picked 
np  before  sinking.  It  is  as  absurd  as  though  a  hunter  on  laud  should 
boast  of  killing  95  per  cent  of  all  the  birds  he  aimed  at.  There  are  a 
few  good  seal  hunters  whose  loss  does  not  exceed  25  per  cent,  but  they 
are  as  well  known  in  the  North  as  chamjiion  baseball  players  in  America, 
and  form  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  200  seal  hunters  who  signed  for 
the  trip  this  year. 

Many  of  the  seals  I  have  speared  had  shot  and  bullets  in  them.    This 
was  never  seen  before  until  about  eight  years 
%tpoo,  p.      .  g^g^^  ^^^  jj^^  ji^  jg  ^  frequent  occurrence. 


A  great  many  that  I  have  caught  in  the  last  three  or  four  years 
Tho,.Zolnoks,p.m.      mounded. 


have  shot  in  them,  and  many  have  been  badly 
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The  white  hunter  in  a  boat,  when  a  seal  appears  on  the  surface,  if 
within  50  yards,  fires  at  it.     If  killed  outright, 
C.  A.  Abbey,  p.  187.       the  seal  immediately  sinks,  and  the  boat  is  rowed 
for  the  place  where  it  sank;  but  I  do  not  think 
they  recover  many  seals  thus  killed,  and  every  sealer  stated  that  they 
seldom  expected  to  get  a  seal  wheu  killed  outright.    It  is  almost  im- 
practicable to  take  a  seal  in  the  water  unless  it  is  wounded  so  that  it 
is  stunned,  when  it  goes  into  a  "flurry,"  similar  to  that  of  a  whale 
when  wounded.    The  boat  then  beuig  pulled  alongside,  the  seal  is 
gaflfed  and  dragged  into  it. 

In  sleeping,  the  seal's  head  is  to  leeward  and  the  stoerer  will  endeavor 
to  work  the  boat  so  as  to  approach  from  that  di- 
A.  B.Atexander, p.  355.  rection  and  give  the  hunter  an  opportunity  to 
shoot  the  seal  in  the  back  of  the  neck.    When  so 
shot  they  take  longer  to  sink  than  when  shot  in  the  face;  that  is,  if  a 
^eal  bobs  up  in  the  water,  its  body  being  in  a  submerged  and  horizontal 
position,  and  if  it  be  instantly  killed  by  the  shot  it  will  at  once  sink. 
It  is  then  that  the  8  or  10  foot  gaff  is  used  to  recover  it.     It  has  been 
my  observation  that  the  rapidity  with  which  seals  sink  is  influenced  by 
several  conditions.    A  pregnant  female  will  sink  less  quickly  than  a 
male  of  equal  size.    If  a  seal  be  shot  at  a  time  when  the  air  is  well  ex- 
hausted in  the  lungs  it  will  sink  more  quickly  than  if  killed  when  the 
lungs  are  inflated.     If  a  seal  is  asleep  and  shot  in  the  back  of  the  head 
it  will  float'  for  several  minutes,  thus  enabling  the  hunter  to  secure  it. 

Only  such  seals  as  are  instantly  disabled  can  be  secured,  and  even 
niaiiv  of  these  must  be  lost,  since  the  specific 
Dr^.  A.  Allen,  vol.  1,  g,.av-ity  of  a  dead  seal  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
*■      ■  water  in  wliich  it  is  killed. 

K.  W.  Anderson,  p.  223.      If  Seals  are  shot  dead  they  must  be  picked  up 
at  once  or  they  will  sink. 
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The  females  sink  almost  immediately  when  shot,      Clias.  Avery,  p.  218. 
if  heavy  with  young. 

When  a  seal  is  killed  dead,  he  will  sink  very  quick,  which  is  the 
reason  I  never  shoot  them  unli-ss  tliey  are  so  near 
the  bf)at  that  I  can  secure  them.     Seal  are  always      Adam  Ayonkee,  p.  255. 
shot  in  the  head  when  possible. 

We  tried  to  shoot  the  seals  in  the  head  or  heart,  for  if  we  shot  them 
in  any  other  place  we  would  lose  them,  and  if  we 
killed  them  dead  they  would  siuk  and  many  of  ^^^emhardt  Bleidner,  p. 
them  we  could  not  get. 

Seal  when  shot  dead  sink  very  quick,  and  are  Wilton C.Bennett,p.356. 
hard  to  secure  under  those  conditions. 

When  seals  are  shot  when  they  first  put  their  heads  above  water 
they  sink  at  once  and  are  hard  to  secure.    Always 
try  to  shoot  seal  in  the  head.     If  head  is  not  ex-      itartin  Benson,p.405. 
po.sed,  we  shoot  them  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Fur-sealssinkalmostinstantly after beingstruck      J-  A.  Bradley, p.2Zl. 
and  unless  picked  up  immediately  can  not  be  re- 
covered. 

A  great  many  seals  that  are  shot  would  sink  before  we  could  secure 
them.     Sometimes  the  water  above  the  sinking 
seal  would  be  so  discolored  by  the  blood  that  it      Henry  Brown,  p. ^1%. 
was  impossible  to  see  it  and  secure  it  with  the 
gaff-hook,  which  all  sealing  boats  carry  for  that  purjiose. 

If  we  didn't  get  to  a  seal  soon  after  it  was  shot  it  would  sink,  and 
we  lost  a  great  many;  |)r<>bably  got  about  one  Thos.  Brown  (No.  l), 
out  of  live  of  all  the  seals  shot.  p.  319. 

I  lost  a  great  many  that  were  killed  by  their  </o«.  i.  Cor<*cuJ,j».409. 
sinking  before  we  could  get  to  them. 

When  seal  are  shot  dead  they  almost  instantly      S.  Chinkootin,  p.  257. 
sink  and  are  hard  to  secure. 

Fur  seals  when  shot  dead,  sink  almost  im-  juUus  Christianten,  p. 
mediately.  219. 

If  seal  are  instantly  killed  they  will  sink  very  quick,  and  are  harder 
to  secure  under  those  conditions  than  they  would      „  ,     ^., 
be  if  badly  wounded.  ^'"^  ""'■"'^'  ^-  ^°^' 

Sometimes  I  would  kill  the  seal  dead  and  it  would  sink  in  the  water 
almost  as  quickly  as  a  rock,  and  uiih'ss  we  were 

(juick  tf)  reach  it,  it  would  be  lost.     Sometimes  we      jaa.  Claplanhoo, p.  3S2. 
tisli  tiiem  up  out  of  the  water  witli  a  gaJi'  hook, 
and  would  secure  a  few  that  way. 
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If  we  killed  them  too  dead  a  great  many  would  sink  before  we  could 
get  them  and  were   lost.     Sometimes  we  eould 
AiferdDardean,p.Z22.  ^^^  gome  of  these  that  had  suuk  with  the  gafl' 
hook,  but  could  not  save  many  that  way. 

About  two  years  ago  I  began  to  hunt  with  guns,  but  always  carried 
a  spear.     Since  I  have  been  hunting  with  guns  I 
Ellabush,  p.  385.  j^g^.  ^  great  niauy  seals  that  I  shoot.    1  kill  some 

dead  and  they  sink  like  a  rock. 

From  my  own  experience,  and  what  I  have  been 
Wm.  Foster,  p.  220.       ^.^j^j  ]^y  ^ji^g^  hunters,  about  one-haU'  of  the  seals 

killed  sink.    •    *    * 
A  seal,  if  shot  dead,  will  sink  almost  immediately. 


Most  all  the  seals  sunk  or  dove  out  of  sight  when  killetl  or 
wounded  and  a  great  many  of  them  we  could  not 
get. 


Wm.  Frazer,  p.  427. 


John  Fyfe,  p.  429.  When  we  shot  the  seals  dead  they  would  sink 

and  we  would  not  get  them. 

When  seals  are  shot  in  the  head  and  instantly  killed  they  will 
sink  at  once  and  are  hard  to  secure  under  those 
Jos.  Gondowen,  p.  259.    conditions. 

Nicoli  Gregoroff  et  ai.,  Large  seals  sink  rapidly,  while  the  smaller  ones 
p.  234.  float  a  few  minutes. 

Fur-seals  sink  almost  invariably  in  less  than  three  minutes  after  being 
killed,  and  gravid  cows  much  quicker. 

They  should  be  approached  from  the  lee  side 

A.  J.  Guild,  p.  232.  quietly,  and  picked  up  as  soon  after  being  struck 
as  possible  in  order  to  secure  them. 

Q.  According  to  your  experience,  what  percentage  of  animals  that 
are  shot  at  are  actually  taken  by  the  boats  f — A. 

Chas.  H.  Hagman,  p.  Most  all  of  them;  very  few  escape.  Maybe  out 
^°-  of  the  whole  year's  catch  of  a  coui)le  of  thousand 

a  dozen  may  sink.    It  is  a  rare  occurrence  that  they  sink. 

I  do  not  think  we  got  over  one-half  that  we  killed  and  wounded. 
Have  seen  six  out  of  seven  killed  sink  and  were 
Ja».  Hayward,  p.  328.    lygj  before  we  could  get  to  them.    This  happened 
last  year  in  a  boat  I  was  in. 

All  fur-seals  sink  rapidly  after  being  killed,  and  females  heavy  with 

young  go  down  soonest;  a  great  deal  depends  on 

Norman    Hodgson,  p.  ^i^q  ^;ay  a  seal  is  shot,  however. 

^^-  If  the  seal  be  shot  with  the  head  down,  as  in 

the  act  of  diving,  its  momentum  sends  it  under  for  a  moment  or  two, 

wlien  it  will  quickly  rise  to  the  surftice  and  float  until  the  air  in  its 

body  escapes,  which  generally  occupies  anywhere  from  live  to  ten 

minutes.    A  seal  shot  with  its  head  up  almost  always  sinks  instantly. 
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Fur-seals  shot  when  sleeping  occasionally  go  down  at  once,  bur  the  rule 
is  for  them  to  float  for  three  or  four  minutes.  They  should  be  ap- 
proached from  the  leeward,  and  if  shot  in  the  back  of  the  head  may 
almost  invariably  be  recovered. 

When  seal  are  killed  dead  they  sink  very  quick,  especially  if  killed 
when  they  first  put  their  head  above  water,  as 
they  do  not  have  a  chance  to  take  breath.     Most      E.  Mofstad,  p.  260. 
all  seal  are  shot  in  the  head  wheu  it  is  possible 
to  do  so. 

If  a  seal  is  killed  when  its  head  first  comes  above  water,  it  sinks  at 
once.     Under  those  conditions  they  are  hard  to 
secure.    Seal  are  always  shot  in  the  head  when      P-  Kahiktday,  p.  261. 
possible,  but  never  miss  a  shot  at  them  if  only  a 
small  part  of  the  body  is  exposed. 

If  a  seal  is  shot  and  killed  instantly  he  will      PKil%p  Kashevarojf.  p. 
sink  very  quick.  ^^■ 

Firearms  (rifles  and  shotguns)   are  used  almost  exclusively.    All 
seals  sink  quickly,  but  those  shot  through  the 
head  and  killed  remain  on  the  surface  longest.  ^'"""^  ^'^*'  P-  ^^■ 

If  seal  are  shot  dead,  they  sink  at  once  and  it  is  hard  to  secure  them. 

Seal  are  shot  in  the  head  when  it  is  possible  to 

ji„   „~  Jno.  Eowineet,  p.  264. 

Seal,  when  instantly  killed,  will   always  sink 
quick.    I  always  shoot  seal  in   the  head  when      ^^-  ^<'*««*'>  P-  265. 
possible. 

To  secure  a  fur-seal  it  is  best  to  shoot  it  through  the  body,  as  it  will 
float  longer  than  if  shot  through  the  head.    Male 
fur  seal  sink  almost  instantly  wiien  shot  dead,      E.  L.  Lawson,  p.  221. 
while  a  pregnant  female  will   float  for  several 
minutes. 

The  practice  of  using  shotguns  charged  with  buckshot  is  working 
havoc  in  the  seal  herd.    The  shots   scatter,  and 
many  animals  are  wounded  and  escape  that  after-      l»tiac  Uebes,  p.  453. 
wards  die  of  their  wounds.    This  is  conclusively 
proved  by  the  fact  that  many  skins  known  to  the  trade  as  "stinkers" 
are  brought  in  and  offered  for  sale;  so  called  because  they  have  been 
taken  by  passing  vessels  from  seals  found  dead  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.    It  is  well  known  that  seals  which  are  killed  at  sea  and  sink 
beyond  the  reach  of  tin;  hunter's  gatt'  rise  to  the  surface  after  decompo- 
sition sets  in.    Naturally,  those  thus  pi(;ked  up  are  but  a  small  part  of 
the  number  that  actually  perish  in  the  water  in  consequence  of  their 
wounds. 

When  a  seal  is  shot  dead  it  almost  instantly      Wm.  H.  Long,  p.  458. 
sinks,  and  it  is  only  secured  by  stunning  it. 

Cow  seal  with  pup  will  float  lighter  than  a  male      Geo.  McAlpine,  p.  26& 
wheu  killed. 
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We  always  shoot  seal  in  the  liesid  wlien  possible.     If  bead  is  not  ex 
posed,  we  shoot  them  in  the  most  exposed  part 
J.  D.  McDonald,  p.  266.  of  their  body.     VVlien  a  seal  is  killed  instantly  he 
will  sink  at  once,  and  is  hard  to  secure  under 
those  conditions. 

The  hunters  lost  a  jjood  many  of  the  seals  that  they  shot,  because 

they  could  not  get  up  quick  enough  to  get  them 

Wm.  Moltaac,  p.  461.     before  they  would  sink.     We  would  use  a  hook  to 

spear  them,  but  sometimes  we  could  not  often  get 

hold  of  them  even  with  that.    The  bulls  generally  sunk  quicker  than 

female  seals. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  in  obtaining  the  skins  [416  in  number]  found  on 

the  J.  H.  Lewis  the  poachers  must  have  killed  from 

John  Malowantky,  p.  1,500  to  2,000  seals,  as  when  vitally  shot  seals  will 

1^-  usually  sink  beftne  it  is  possible  to  capture  them. 

When  the  seals  were  shot  they  would  sink  to  the  bottom.     You  have 

got  to  hurry  up  and  pull  to  them  quickly  after 

Henry  Mason,  p.  465.     shooting,  or  they  will  sink.     A  great  many  were 

shot  that  we  could  not  get,  as  they  sunk  before 

we  got  to  them. 

A  good  many  would  sink  when  we  shot  them  and  would  go  down  like 

a  stone  and  were  lost,  and  nearly  all  tlie  wounded 

Thorwal  Mathatan,  p.  o„pg  would  get  away.    Those  that  we  would  kill, 

we  would  try  to  get  up  to  them  before  they  would 

sink  and  get  them  with  the  gaff  hook,  but  we  could  not  get  many  that 

way.    We  carrried  two  gaff  hooks  to  each  boat. 

O.  E.  Miner,  p.  466.  If  a  poal  is  killed  instantly  when  he  first  puts 

his  head  :ibove  water  he  will  sink  at  once. 

A  female  seal  will  sink  much  quicker  after  she  has  given  birth  to  her 
w  fiAA    yovuig  thaa  before.     We  are  more  sure  of  getting 

WxUuim Parker, p.ZM..  ^  sleeping  Seal  than  one  that  is  breaching. 

If  shot  in  the  head  a  seal  will  usually  float,  and  is  taken.    If  shot 
through  the  body  it  usually  sinks,  or  escapes  to 
W.  Roberts,  p.  241.        die  later.     When  shotgun  is  used  about  one  seal 
is  secured  for  five  shots;  those  not  secured  gener- 
ally sink  at  once,  or  are  badly  wounded  and  escape  to  die.    Of  seals 
shot  dead,  about  one-half  sink  at  once  and  one-half  are  taken. 

If  killed  outright,  the  seal  sinks  almost  immediately  and  in  nearly 

every  case  is  lost.    When  so  wounded  that  it  is 

L.  G.  Shepard, p.  188.   unable  to  dive,  it  goes  into  a  "flurry,"  and  the 

boat  being  pulled  up  rapidly,  it  is  gafted  and 

dragged  on  board.    The  gaff  used  by  seal-hunters  is  about  5  feet  in 

length. 

When  seal  are  shot  as  soon  as  they  put  their  heads  above  water, 

they  sink  immediately  and  are  hard  to  secure. 

Jack  Sitka,  p.  268.         Always  shoot  seal  in  tlie  liead  when  possible.    If 

not  possible  to  shoot  them  in  the  head,  then  I 

shoot  them  in  the  most  exposed  part  of  their  bodies. 
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When  a  seal  has  his  nose  out  of  water  and  you  shoot  him,  he  will 
sink  at  once,  and  if  ynu  shoot  a  seal  and  he  turns 
liis  nose  out  of  the  water,  he  will  sink  immediately      Fred.  Smith,  p.  349. 
and  is  hard  to  secure  under  those  conditions. 

Fur-seals  taken  in  the  open  sea  must  be  struck  in  moderately  calm 
weather,  and  picked  up  immediately  afterwards 
in  ordei  to  secure  theui  before  sinking.  ^-  ^'  "'™''*>  P-  ^33. 

A  great  many  seals  are  lost  in  hunting  them  by  sinking  before  the 
boats  can  get  to  theui,  and  a  great  many  are  john A.Swain.p.^^o. 
badly  wounded  and  escape. 

A  much  larger  per  cent  is  lost  when  the  rifle  is  used,  as  the  seal 
sink  very  quickly  after  being  shot.       •      •      • 
When     seal    are    shot    dead     they    sink    very      Charlie  Tlaksatan,   p. 
rapidly.    Seal  are  always  shot  in  the  head  when  ^^' 
it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

If  a  seal  is  shot  dead  he  will  sink  at  once.    You  have  got  to  get  to 
them  at  once,  or  else  you  will  lose  them.    The 

object  is  to  wound  them  so  that  they  will  flop      ^^^P^   ^-  Thompson, 
around  on  the  water.  ^' 

When  seal  are  asleep  lying  with  their  heads  on  the  water  and  are 
killed,  they  most  always  float,  but  if  shut  as  they 
put  their  heads  out  of  water  they  sink  almost    ^'eter  Trcarahdt,  p.  271. 
immediately.    Always  shoot  a  seal  in  the  head 
when  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

If  I  kill  a  seal  right  dead,  it  sinks  almost  as  quick  as  a  rock,  and 
if  it  is  slightly  wounded  they  run  away  and  are      j^^„  Tysum,p.  394. 
lost. 

If  the  seal  are  instantly  killed  they  sink  at  once  and  are  hard  to 
secure.    Seal  are  always  shot  in  the  head  when      ,     r-    ,  ■■        n^t 

...  •'  Jae.  Lnatajim,  p,  271. 

Some  seal  when  shot  and  kiUed  dead  sink  at    Rudolph  Walton,  p.  ^2. 
once. 

When  seal  are  killed  dead  they  sink  almost      Charlie  Wank,  p.  273. 
instantly.    All  seal  are  shot  in  the  head  when  it 
is  possible  to  do  so. 

Hunters  shoot  all  seal  in  the  head  when  it  is  possible  to  do  so  and 
take  their  chauces  of  its  sinking  before  they  can     p    ^    Weittenhiller 
resuih  them.  274.  ' 

A  great  many  that  we  shoot  sink.  John  Woodruff,  p.  506. 

When  a  seal  is  shot  dead  he  sinks  at  once.      Michael   Wootkoot,   p. 
Seal  are  always  shot  in  the  head  whenever  it  is  ^^* 
possible  to  do  so. 
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The  present  practice  in  pelagic  sealing  is  to  shoot  them  from  a  boat 

witli  a  shotgun  and  secure  them  with  a  sliort- 

Z.  L.  Tanner,  p.  375.    liaiicled  gaff.     If  killed  instantly,  they  are  apt  to 

sink,  unless  picked  up  immediately.    K  wounded, 

they  may  be  gaffed  in  their  "  flurry." 


DESTRUCTION  OF  FEMALE  SEALS. 

TESTIMONY  OF  BRITISH  FURRIEBS. 

Page  198  of  The  Case. 

I  can  also  tell  by  examining  a  skin  whether  it  has  been  taken  from  a 

female  or  male.     I  have  examined  and  sorted  a 

George  Bantle,  p.  &l».  great  many  thousand  skins  taken  from  sealing 

schooners,  and  have  obs(irved  that  they  are  nearly 

all  females,  a  few  being  old  bxills  and  yearlings.     A  female  seal  has 

a  smaller  head  and  a  larger  belly  when  with  young  than  a  male  seal, 

and  the  fur  on  the  belly  part,  where  the  teats  are,  in  consequence  of 

being  worn,  is  not  worth  much,  and  has  to  be  cut  off  after  being  dyed. 

The  skins  of  the  male  and  female  animal  are  readily  distinguishable 
from  each  other  in  the  adult  stage  by  reason  of 

B.  s.  BevingtoH,  p.  552.  the  difference  in  the  shai)e  of  the  heads.  Tiiat  the 
Copper  and  Alaska  skins  are  almost  exclusively 
the  skins  of  the  male  animal,  and  the  skins  of  the  Northwest  catch  are 
at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  skins  of  the  female  animal.  That  prior  to 
and  in  preparation  for  making  tliis  deposition  dex)onent  says  he  care- 
fully looked  through  two  large  lots  of  skins  now  in  his  warehouse  for 
the  especial  purpo.se  of  estimating  the  percentage  of  female  skins  found 
among  the  Northwest  catch,  and  he  believes  the  above  estimate  to  be 
accurate. 

That  the  skins  in  the  Northwest  catch  are  also  i)ierced  with  shot  and 
spear  marks,  in  consequence  of  having  been  killed  in  the  open  water 
instead  of  upon  laud  by  club. 

The  great  majority  of  the  skins  sold  from  the  Northwest  catch  are 
the  skins  of  female  seals.  Deponent  is  not  able 
Alfred  Fra»er,  p.  557.  to  state  exactly  what  proportion  of  such  skins  are 
the  skins  of  females,  but  estimates  it  to  be  at  least 
85  per  cent,  and  the  skins  of  females  are  readily  distingiiishable  fnmi 
those  of  the  males  by  reason  (»f  the  fact  that  on  tiie  bieast  and  on  the 
belly  of  the  bearing  female  there  is  comparatively  little  fur,  whereas  on 
the  skins  of  the  male  seals  the  fur  is  evenly  distributed;  and  also  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  female  seal  has  a  narrow  head  and  the  male 
seal  a  broad  head  and  neck;  and  the  skins  of  this  catch  are  also  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  "Alaska"  and  "Copper"  catch  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  the  seals  are  killed  by  bullets  or  buckshot,  or  speared,  and 
not,  as  on  the  Pribilof  and  Commander  Islaiuls,  by  clubs.  Marks  of 
sucli  bullets  or  buckshot  or  spears  are  clearly  discernible  in  the  skin.s, 
and  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  commercial  value  of  the  fenuile 
skins  and  of  the  male  .skins.  This  fact,  that  the  Northwest  .skins  are 
so  largely  the  .skins  of  females,  is  furtlier  evidiMiced  by  the  fact  that  in 
many  of  the  early  sales  of  .such  skins  they  are  classitied  in  deponent's 
books  as  the  skins  of  "  lemales." 
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And  in  the  siinie  way  deponent  thinks  from  liis  own  personal  expe- 
rience in  handling  skins  tliat  he  would  have  no 
diffipulty  whatever  in  separating  the  skins  of  the      Alfred  Fraser,p.  558. 
Northwest  catch  from  the  skins  of  the  Alaska 
catch  by  leason  of  the  tact  that  they  are  the  skins  almost  exclusively 
of  females,  and  also  that  the  fur  upon  the  bearing  female  seals  is 
much  thinner  than  upon  the  skin  of  the  male  seals;  the  skin  of  the 
animal  while  pregnant  being  extended  and  the  fur  extended  over  a 
large  area. 

That  the  said  Ann  can  distinguish  very  readily  the  source  of  produc- 
tion of  the  skins  when  the  latter  are  in  their  un- 
dressed state;  that  for  several  vears  besides  the  , ,,.../w  ^"''^  P'  ^^^ 
skinsof  the  regular  companies,  such  as  the  Alaska 
Company  (American  concessionaire)  and  the  Copper  Company  (Russian 
concessionaire)  the  .said  firm  has  bought  quantities  of  skins  called 
Northwest  Coast,  Victoria,  etc.  That  these  skins  are  those  of  animals 
caught  in  the  open  sea  by  persons  who  apparently  derive  therefrom 
large  profits,  and  nearly  three-quarters  of  them  are  those  of  females 
and  pups,  the.se  probably  being  less  difficult  to  take  than  the  males; 
that  these  animals  are  taken  by  being  shot. 

That  the  seals  taken  by  the  Alaska  and  Copper  companies  are  males; 
the  destruction  of  which  is  much  less  prejudicial  to  the  preservation  of 
the  race,  and  which  furnish  the  best  skins,  these  being  tiner  and  more 
furnished  with  down;  that  they  are  killed  on  the  islands  with  clubs. 
That  every  animal  killed  by  ball  or  shot  bears  the  traces  of  such 
slaughter,  which  marks  gieatly  depreciate  the  value  of  the  skin. 

An  essential  point  of  difference  between  the  skins  of  the  Northwest 
cat<;h  and  the  skins  of  the  Alaska  and  Cop])er  Is- 
land catcJies  consists  in  the  fact  that  most  of  the  569  *''  *"'  ^' 
Northwest  skins  are  the  skins  of  the  female  seal, 
while  the  Copper  and  Alaska  skins  are  of  the  male  seal.  Deponent  has 
made  no  computation  or  examination  which  would  enable  him  to  say 
spe<-ifically  what  i)roportion  of  the  Northwest  catch  are  the  skins  of  the  ' 
female  seal,  but  it  is  the  fact  that  the  great  majority,  deponent  would 
say  75  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  skins  of  this  catch  are  the  skins  of  the 
female  animal.  The  skins  of  the  male  seal  and  of  the  female  seal  may 
be  as  readily  distinguished  as  the  skins  of  the  different  sexes  of  any 
other  animal.  The  skins  of  the  female  .seal,  for  instance,  show  the 
marks  of  the  breast,  and  the  fur  upon  the  belly  is  thinner,  and  the 
^lole  of  the  fur  is  also  finer,  lower  in  j)ile  ;  that  is,  the  fibers  compos- 
ing the  fur  are  shorter  than  in  the  case  of  the  male  seal.  Another 
means  of  distinguishing  the  female  skins  from  the  skins  of  the  male 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  skins  of  the  female  are  narrower  at  the  head 
and  tail  and  are  proportionately  wider  in  the  belly  than  the  skins  of 
the  male  seal.  Another  means  of  distinguishing  the  .seals  of  the  North- 
west catch  from  the  skins  of  the  Copper  Island  and  Alaska  catches 
consists  in  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  skins  of  this  catch  have  holes  in 
them,  which  deponent  understands  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  seals 
from  which  they  are  taken  have  been  shot  or  speared  in  the  open  sea, 
and  not,  as  is  the  case  with  the  seals  from  which  the  skins  of  Copper 
Island  and  Alaska  catches  are  taken  and  killed,  with  clubs  upon  land. 
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Both  the  Copper  Island  skins  and  the  Alaska  skins  are  almost  excla 
sivcly  the  skins  of  male  seals,  and  the  ditt'erence 

Benry  Poland,  p.  571.  between  the  skin  of  a  male  seal  and  a  female  seal 
of  adnlt  af;;e  can  be  as  readily  seen  as  between  the 
skins  of  different  sexes  of  other  animals.  That  the  Northwest  skins 
are,  in  turn,  distinguishable  from  the  Copper  Island  and  Alaska  skins, 
first,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  adult 
skins  are  obviously  the  skins  of  female  animals;  second,  because  they 
are  all  pierced  with  a  spear  or  harpoon  or  shot,  in  consequence  of  being 
killed  in  open  sea,  and  not,  as  in  the  case  of  Copper  Island  and  Alaska 
skins,  being  killed  upon  land  by  clubs;  third,  because  the  Northwest 
skins  are  cured  upon  vessels  by  the  crews  of  wliich  they  are  killed,  upon 
which  there  are  not  the  same  facilities  for  flaying  or  salting  the  skins 
as  there  are  upon  land,  where  the  Copper  and  Alaska  skins  are  flayed 
and  salted. 

The  Japanese  skins,  which,  I  thiiik,  are  now  included  in  the  North- 
west catch,  are  distinguishable  from  the  other  skins  of  the  Northwest 
catch  by  being  yellower  in  color,  having  a  much  shorter  pile,  because 
they  are  salted  with  fine  salt,  and  have  plenty  of  blubber  on  the  pelt. 
That  the  skins  purchased  by  deponent's  firm  are  handed  over  by  it  to 
what  are  called  dressers  and  dyers,  for  the  purpose  of  being  da-essed 
and  dyed. 

The  skins  taken  in  the  North  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea  by  hunters  are 
of  the  same  nature  as  those  taken  on  the  Pribilof 

Chas.  W.  Price,  p.  321.  Islands,  but  are  of  less  value,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  taken  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
Part  of  them  are  stagy,  some  are  full  of  holes  from  being  shot,  and  the 
fur  on  the  belly  of  quit*  a  nuinbor  of  the  female  seals  giving  milk  is  of 
little  value.  I  have  handled  and  examined  many  thousands  of  skins 
purchased  from  hunters  who  had  taken  them  along  the  coast  and  in 
Bering  Sea.  Fully  SO  per  cent  of  them  were  females,  which  skins  were 
readily  distinguishable. 

That  the  differences  between  the  skins  of  the  adult  male  seals  and 

the  adult  female  seals  are  as  marked  as  the  dif- 

Geo.  Rice, p.  673.  ferences  between  the  skins  of  the  two  sexes  of 

other  animals,  and  that  in  the  Northwest  catch 

from  85  to  90  per  cent  of  the  skins  are  of  the  female  animal. 

Deponent  does  not  mean  to  state  that  these  figures  are  mathemat- 
ically accurate,  but  they  aie,  in  his  judgment,  approximately  exact. 

I  should  estimate  the  proportion  of  female  skins  included  within  the 
Northwest  catch  at  at  least  75  per  cent,  and  I 

W'm.  c.  B.  Stamp,  p.  should  not  be  surprised  nor  feel  inclined  to  con- 
tradict an  estimate  of  upwards  of  90  per  cent. 
My  sorter,  who  actually  handles  the  skins,  estimates  the  number  of 
female  skins  in  the  Northwest  catcli  at  90  per  cent. 

One  means  of  distinguisliing  the  skins  of  the  Northwest  catch  from 
those  of  the  other  catclies  is  the  fact  that  they  are  ])ierced  with  shot  or 
spear  holes,  having  been  killed  in  the  open  sea,  and  not,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Copper  and  Alaska  catches,  killed  upon  land,  with  clubs. 

The  number  of  Japanese  skins  averages,  deponent  should  say,  about 
5,000  a  year,  althfuigh  tliere  is  a  good  deal  of  fluc- 

Emil  2'eickmann, pMi.  tuation  in  the  quantity  from  year  to  year,  and  de- 
ponent says  that,  like  tiie  other  skins  included  in 
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the  N'orthwest  catch,  they  are  principally  the  skins  of  female  seals,  not 
easily  distinguishable  from  the  skins  taken  from  the  lierds  frequenting 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea,  except  by  reason 
of  their  being  principally  speared  instead  of  shot. 

The  most  essential  ditference  between  the  Northwest  skins  and  the 
Alaska  and  Copi^er  catches  is  that  the  Northwest  skins,  so  far  as  they 
are  skins  of  adult  seals,  Tare  almost  exclusively  the  skins  of  female 
seals  and  are  nearly  always  pierced  with  shot,  bullet,  or  spear  holes. 

The  skins  of  the  adult  female  seal  may  be  as  readily  distinguishable 
from  the  skins  of  the  adult  male  as  the  skins  of  the  difl'erent  sexes  of 
other  animals;  that  practically  the  whole  of  the  adult  Northwest  catch 
seals  were  the  skins  of  female  seals,  but  the  skins  of  the  younger  ani- 
mals included  within  this  Northwest  catch,  of  which  we  have  at  times 
a  considerable  number,  are  much  more  difficult  to  separate  into  male 
and  female  skins,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  I  could  distinguish 
the  male  from  the  female  skins  of  young  aninnils. 

A  certain  percentage  of  young  animals  is  found  among  the  consign- 
ments received  by  us  at  the  beginning  of  each  season,  which  we  under- 
stand and  are  informed  are  the  skins  of  seals  cauglit  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  oft'  the  west  coast  of  America,  but  a  nuich  smaller  percentage  of 
such  small  skins  is  found  among  the  consignments  later  in  the  season, 
which  we  are  informed  are  of  seals  caught  in  the  Bering  Sea. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  FEMALE  SEALS. 
TESTIMONY    OF    AMERICAN    FUREIEES. 
Page  202  of  The  Case. 

Relative  to  matter  of  depletion  of  seal  herds  of  the  Pribilof  Islands, 
this  most  deplorable  fact  is  due  in  our  opinion  in 
great  part,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  action  of  seal-  .g^-  ^-  Gtmiher'sSons,!,. 
ers  in  the  indiscriminate  killing  of  these  animals  " 
while  in  transit  to  and  from  tliese  islands  for  breeding  pur7)oses,  the 
tfemales  b< ing  killed  in  much  greater  jiroportionate  nnmbeis,  owing  to 

heir  less  aggressive  nature  and  their  being  less  able  to  escape.  While 
on  their  way  to  these  islands,  the  cow  (female)  seal  is  in  a  condition  of 
pregnancy,  the  period  of  gestation  ending  shortly  after  their  landing. 
If  intercepted  and  killed  while  in  this  condition  the  loss  is  obvious. 

In  1890  I  examined  14,000  fur-seal  skins  that  were  brought  down  on 
a  tender  from  Sand  Point,  Alaska.    That  was  the 
entire  catch  of  the  Victoria  sealing  fleet  up  to  that     George  Liebee,p.  510. 
time,  the  middle  of  June.    It  was  transferred  at 
Sand  Point  so  that  the  schooners  which  had  the  cat(;h  on  board  could 
enter  the  Bering  Sea  clear  of  all  skins,  in  case  they  might  be  overtaken 
and  searched  by  revenue  cutters.    The  proportion  of  females  in  this  lot 
was  over  90  per  cent.     It  was  very  easy  to  distinguish  the  males  from 
the  females  on  account  of  the  formation  of  their  heads,  the  belly  being 
swollen  out  of  shape,  the  teats  showing  signs  of  develoijnicnt,  ana  also 
showing  that  the  seal  had  been  full  of  young  and  had  evidently  been 
cut  open  and  the  young  removed.    There  were  also  some  black  pups 
among  the  lot,  which  are  the  skins  of  unborn  seals  and  have  no  com- 
mercial value.    •    •     • 

I  also  examined  a  portion  of  the  catch  brought  to  Victoria  in  1891, 
and  the  same  <;onditions  as  to  females  existed  as  in  the  i)revions  year, 
except  that  there  was  a  larger  x'roportion  of  yearling  skins  among 
them. 
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I  have  also  examined  skins  taken  by  linnters  from  tlie  Berinp  Sea, 
and  there  is  even  a  Rieater  proportion  of  females  than  among  those 
taken  on  the  coast.  It  is  easier  to  distinguish  tlie  females  in  the  Bering 
Sea  skins,  for  the  teats  are  fully  develoi)ed  fiom  the  seals  suckling  their 
young  and  they  are  caught  while  in  the  sea  searching  for  food.  The 
fur  on  the  belly  of  these  female  seals  is  very  poor  and  thin,  owing  to 
the  swelling  and  fever  in  the  t^ats,  caused  by  suckling.  Oftentimes 
female  skins  are  found  with  big  bare  spots  round  the  teats,  due  to  the 
same  cause. 

At  that  time  [1865]  he  made  his  purchases  from  the  Indians  on  the  west- 
ern coast  of  the  American  continent,  who  offered  to 

Herman  Lieies, p. 512.  him  only  the  skins  of  female  seals;  that  the  price 
he  originally  iiaid  for  them  was  as  low  as  50  (rents 
per  skin;  that  he  offered  the  Indians  a  much  higher  price  for  male 
skins,  and  was  told  by  them  that  the  male  seals  could  not  be  caught, 
and  that  many  Indians  whom  he  has  personally  seeu  kill  seals  and  from 
whom  he  has  bought  skins,  have  lold  told  him  that  male  seals  and  the 
young  cows  were  too  active  to  be  caught  and  that  it  was  only  the  fe- 
male seals  heavy  with  young  which  they  could  catch.  The  males,  for 
instance,  as  deponent  was  told  by  the  seal-hunters,  come  up  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  after  diving  often  as  nuich  as  a  mile  from  the  place 
they  went  down,  whereas  the  ifemales  can,  when  pregnant,  hardly  dive 
at  all. 

Deponent  says  that  from  his  own  observation  of  live  seals  during 
many  years,  and  from  his  personal  inspection  of  the  skins,  he  knows 
the  difference  between  the  skin  of  a  female  seal  and  a  male  seal  to  be 
very  marked,  and  that  the  two  are  easily  distinguishable.  The  skin 
of  a  female  seal  shows  the  marks  of  the  breasts,  about  which  there  is 
no  fur.  The  belly  of  the  female  seal  is  barren  of  fur  also,  whereas  on 
the  male  the  fur  is  thick  and  evenly  distributed.  The  female  seal  has 
a  much  narrower  head  than  the  male  seal,  and  this  difference  is  apjjar- 
ent  in  the  skins;  also  that  the  differences  between  the  male  and  fe- 
male skins  are  so  marked  that  there  is  now  and  always  has  been  a  dif- 
ference in  the  price  of  the  two  of  from  3(K>  to  500  per  cent.  For  exam- 
ple, at  the  last  sales  in  London,  on  the  22(1  day  of  January,  18!)2,  there 
were  sold  30,000  female  skins  at  a  price  of  40  shillings  apiece,  and  13,000 
male  seals  at  a  price  of  130  shillings  apiece  on  an  average. 

Second.  That  from  the  year  ISO!  down  to  the  present  day  deponent 
or  his  firm  have  been  large  purchasers  of  sealskins  on  the  western  coast 
of  America  from  the  Indians  and  residents  on  the  British  coast;  and 
deponent  believes  that  he  has  handled  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  catch 
from  that  time  down  to  the  present.  That  during  the  whole  of  this 
lieriod  he  has  purchased  from  3,000  to  40,000  seal  skins  a  year,  and  that 
he  has  i)ersonally  inspected  and  physically  handled  the  most  of  the 
skins  so  bought  by  him  or  his  firm. 

That  from  the  year  1880  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  buying  skins 
from  American  and  lilnglish  vessels  engaged  in  what  is  now  known  as 
poaching,  and  that  he  has  perscmally  insi)ected  every  cargo  bought  and 
seen  unloaded  from  the  poaching  vessels,  and  subsequently  seen  and 
superintended  the  unpacking  of  the  same  in  liis  own  warehouse;  that 
the  most  of  the  skins  above  mentioned  as  purchased  by  him  have  been 
bought  from  the  poaching  vessels,  and  that  of  the  skins  so  bought  from 
the  vessels  known  as  poachers,  deponent  says  that  at  least  !H»  ])er  cent 
of  tlie  total  number  of  skins  were  those  of  fenude  seals,  and  that  the 
skins  of  male  seals  found  among  those  cargoes  were  the  skins  of  very 
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« 
small  animals,  not  exceeding  two  years  of  age,  and  further,  that  the 
age  of  the  seal  may  be  told  accurately  from  the  size  of  its  skin. 

Third.  That  the  skins  bought  at  Victoria  from  the  ])oaching  vessels 
are  shipped  by  him  largely  to  the  firm  of  0.  M.  Lanipson  &  Co.,  in  Lon- 
don, who  are  the  largest  sellers  of  skins  in  the  world  and  the  agents  of 
deponent's  firm.  That  he  has  been  through  the  establishment  of  0.  M. 
Lampson  &  Co.,  in  London,  very  frequently.  That  he  has  frequently 
heard  stated  by  the  superintendent  thereof  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  skins  received  by  them  from  what  is  called  the  "  Northwest  catch," 
that  is,  the  Northwest  Coast  of  Victoria,  are  the  skins  of  seals  caught 
by  vessels  in  the  open  Pacific  or  the  Bering  Sea,  and  that  a  large  i)ro- 
portion  of  said  skins,  amounting  to  at  least  90  per  cent,  were  in  his,  the 
said  superintendent's,  judgment  obviously  the  skins  of  female  seals. 

Fourth.  That  deponent  has  fi-equently  requested  the  captains  of  the 
poaching  vessels  sailing  from  the  port  of  Victoria  and  other  ports  to 
obtain  the  skins  of  male  seals,  and  stated  that  he  would  give  twice  as 
much  money,  or  even  more,  for  such  skins  than  he  would  pay  for  the 
skins  of  female  seals.  Each  and  all  of  the  captains  so  approached 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  catching  male  seals  in  the  open  sea,  and  said 
that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  do  it,  and  that  they  could  not  catch 
male  seals  unless  they  could  get  upon  the  islands,  which,  except  once 
in  a  long  while,  they  were  unable  to  do  in  consequence  of  the  restric- 
tions imposed  by  the  United  States  Government;  because  they  said 
the  males  were  more  active  and  could  outswim  any  boat  which  their 
several  vessels  had,  and  that  it  was  only  the  female  seals  who  were 
heavy  with  young  which  could  be  cauglit.  Among  the  captains  ot 
vessels  with  whom  deponent  has  talked,  and  who  have  stated  to  him 
that  they  were  unable  to  catch  anything  but  female  seals,  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Captain  Cathcart,  an  American  now  about  7.5  years  of  age,  who  com- 
manded the  schooner  Smi  Diego,  and  who  subsequently  commanded 
other  vessels;  Capt.  Harry  Hnrmson,  Capt.  George  W.  Littlejohn,  Capt. 
A.  Carlson,  Gustav  Sand  vail,  and  others,  whose  names  he  does  not 
now  remember. 

I  find  in  handling  the  skins  taken  in  Bering  Sea  that  the  teats  of 
those  from  the  cow  seals  are  mucli   larger  and 
more  developed  than  from  the  ones  taken  in  the      UaaoUehea,  p.  455. 
North  Pacific  before  they  have  given  birth  to  their 
young;  and  the  fur  on  the  belly  of  the  fonnor  is  thiuer  and  poorer  than 
on  the  latter,  as  the  result,  I  suppose,  of  the  heat  and  distention  of  the 
udder  consequent  upon  giving  milk. 

In  my  examination  of  skins  offered  for  sale  by  sealing  schooners,  I 
found  that  over  90  per  cent  were  skins  taken 
from  females.    The  sides  of  the  female  skin  are      Sidney  Liebes, p.  516. 
swollen,  and  are  wider  on  the  belly  than  those  of 
the  males.    The  teats  are  very,  discernible  on  the  females,  and  it  can  be 
plainly  seen  where  the  young  have  been  suckling.    The  head  of  the 
females  is  also  much  narrower. 

I  have  bought  and  examined  the  catch  of  a  great  many  sealing 
schooners  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  have  ob- 
served that  65  to  90  per  cent  of  skins  taken  were      John  N.  Lofatad,  p. 516. 
&om  female  seals,  which  I  could  distinguish  by  a 
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glance,  from  the  shape  of  the  skins,  texture  of  the  ftir,  aud  development 

of  the  teats. 
I  have  read  the  affidavit  of  John  J.  Phelan,  verified  tlie  18th  day  of 
June,  1892.    I  was  present  at  the  examination  of 

^Chas.  E.  MeClennen,p.  geal-skius  therein  referred  to.  While  Phelan  in- 
spected all  of  these  seal-skins  I  assi.sted  him  in 
the  inspection  of  about  three-fimrtlis  of  them.     I 

know  that  of  those  we  inspected  jointly  none  were  improperly  classed 

as  the  skins  of  female  animals. 

I  was  visiting  in  San  Francisco  in  the  winter  of  1890-'91,  and  I  worked 

in  a  fur  store  during  several  months  of  my  stay 

Anton Melove4off,p.UA.  there,  and  I  was  called  on  to  handle  and  inspect 

thousands  of  the  skins  taken  by  schooners  in 

Bering  Sea,  and  they  were  nearly  all  cow  seal  skins. 

I  assort  the  furs  into  different  classes  and  qualities  and  usually  divide 

them  into  foui-  grades — first,  second,  third,  aud 
Chestoqua  Peterson,  p.    fom^jj] 

The  first  class  is  composed  mostly  of  the  skins 
of  full-grown  cows.  I  distinguish  the  skins  of  males  from  those  of 
cows  because  the  skins  of  the  cows  have  wliite  whiskers  and  those  of 
males  black  whiskers. 

The  second  class  I  place  the  skins  of  younger  seals  that  are  2  years 
old  and  over.  They  all  have  black  whiskers,  both  male  and  female, 
except  perhaps  a  few  seals,  whose  whiskers  are  beginning  to  turn 
white. 

The  third  class  I  place  the  skins  of  all  seals  that  are  less  than  2  years 
old,  excepting  the  gray  pups. 

The  fourtli  class  I  i)ut  tlie  gray  pups. 

The  third  and  fourth  classes  are  about  half  male  and  half  female. 
About  one-third  of  all  the  skins  taken  here  are  graded  as  first-class 
skins,  and  are  mostly  female  skins.  In  former  years  the  Indians  would 
take  a  greater  proportion  of  pups  than  they  do  now.  I  know  this  be- 
cause of  the  skins  that  are  offered  for  sale  now.  In  the  schooner  Jumes 
G.  Swan  this  year  the  Indians  captured  198  skins,  and  among  the  whole 
lot  there  were  only  2  skins  of  pups.  The  seals  taken  far  off  the  shore 
are  larger  than  those  caught  near  the  coast  or  in  the  straits. 

In  buying  the  catch  of  schooners  engaged  in  the  sealing  business, 

I  have  observed  that  fully  75  ])er  cent  of  them 

S.  H.  StemfeU,p.  522.  were  fismales  and  had  either  given  birth  to  their 

young  or  were  heavy  in  pup  when  killed,  which 

was  easily  observed  by  the  width  of  the  skin  of  the  belly  and  the 

small  head  and  development  of  the  teat. 

Wlnle  the  Northwest  Coast  catches  have  of  late  years  placed  upon 
the  market  comi)arativoly  cheap  skins,  and  in  that 

ejo?*"  ^  'Preadtvell,  p.  ^^y  perliaps  benefited  my  ])articular  business, 
yet  I  recognize  the  fact  that  such  benefit  can  only 

be  of  temporary  duration,  for  I  Iiavc  always  noticed  that  these  catches 

are  largely  comi)osed  ol  female  skins,  and  I  know  that  to  kiU  female 

animals  seriously  impairs  the  herd. 
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Tlie  first  consignment  was  placed  iu  cold  storage  at  tlie  Central  Stores 
in  New  York  City.  A  short  time  since  I  con- 
sented, at  the  request  of  the  Unit«!d  States  Gov-  Geo. H.  TreadweU,p.52i. 
eminent,  that  this  consignment  be  examined,  iu 
Older  to  determine  how  many  female  skins  it  contained.  To  perform 
the  examination  I  detailed  John  J.  Phelan.  This  man  has  been  in  the 
employ  of  my  fatiier  or  of  myself  since  the  year  1868.  I  regard  him  as 
one  of  the  most  competent  and  trustworthy  men  in  our  service.  I  have 
read  an  affidavit  verified  by  him  on  the  18th  of  June.  I  agree  entirely 
with  what  he  says  concerning  his  experience  in  the  handling  and 
dressing  of  skins,  and  from  what  I  kuow  of  his  character  and  ability  I 
belie\  e  that  everjthing  stated  by  him  in  this  affidavit  is  correct. 

That  the  skins  of  the  Northwest  catch  are,  deponent  would  say, 
at  least  nine-tenths  of  them,  skins  of  female  seals. 
The  skins  of  the  female  seals  are  as  readily  distin-  Henry  Treadwell,  p.  525. 
guis'iable,  before  being  dressed  and  dyed,  from  the 
skins  of  male  seals  as  the  skin  of  a  bitch  and  the  skin  of  a  dog,  or  the 
skin  of  any  other  female  animal  from  that  of  the  male  of  the  same  family. 
The  females  always  have  narrower  heads  than  the  males,  and  the  breasts 
afford  another  ready  means  of  identification  of  female  seals. 

It  is  true  that  the  Northwest  Coast  catches  have  of  late  years  placed 
upon  the  market  a  certain  number  of  good  skins 
which  could  be  purchased  at  prices  far  belowtliose  Samuel  Vllmann,p,  527. 
for  which  skins  of  the  Alaska  catch  were  sold.  But 
I  realize  that  this  can  not  continue  to  be  the  case,  for  it  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  amongst  furriers  that  these  Northwest  Coast 
catches  are  composed  mainly  of  the  skins  of  female  anim.ils,  and  I  under- 
stand that  the  killing  of  female  seals  is  rapidly  impairing  the  value  of 
the  herd. 

I  have  for  many  years  personally  examined  numerous  shipments  of 
Northwest  Coast  skins  i)urchased  at  Victoria.  I 
have  had  such  experience  in  handling  fur-seal  Samuel  Ullmann, p.  533. 
skins  as  enables  me,  readily  in  most  cases,  but 
always  up<m  careful  examination,  to  distinguish  a  female  skin  from  a 
male  skin,  and  I  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
tiie  skins  in  such  shii)ments  are  those  taken  from  female  animals.  It 
is  also  true  that  a  large  number  of  skins  in  many  of  these  shipments 
arc  rendered  aim  ist  valueless  through  the  numerous  bullet  holes  which 
they  contain. 

I  have  observed  that  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  skins  purchased 
by  nic  were  taken  from  female  seals.    Not  less 
than  eiglit  out  of  every  ten  were  from  cows  with    C.  T.  Wagner,  p.  211. 
I)up  or  in  milk. 

During  the  past  two  years  I  have  handled  large  numbers  of  North- 
west Coast  skins  (i.  e.,  skins  of  animals  taken  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean  or  in  Bering  Sea).     I  have  as-      Wm.  Wiepert,  p.  535. 
sorted  all  of  them,  and  in  doing  so  have  specially 
noticed  the  fact  that  a  very  large  proportion  were  skins  of  female  ani- 
mals.    To  determine  this  fact  in  the  case  of  dressed  skins  I  see  whether 
there  are  any  teat  holes.     I  never  call  a  skin  a  female  skin  unless  I  can 
find  two  .such  holes  on  either  side.    These  holes  can  be  easily  distin 
guished  from  bullet  or  buckshot  holes,  of  which  there  are  generally  a 
27  b  8 
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great  number  in  Northwest  Coast  skins.  In  the  case  of  a  shot  hole  it 
is  always  evident  that  the  surrounding  fur  has  been  abruptly  cut  off', 
while  around  the  edge  of  a  teat  hole  the  fur  gradually  shortens  as  it 
reaches  the  e4ge  and  naturally  ceases  to  grow  at  the  edge. 

I  have  just  looked  over  an  original  case  of  ninety  dressed  and  dyed 
Northwest  Coast  fur-seal  skins,  which  have  been  lately  received  from 
Loudon,  and  were  still  under  seals  placed  on  them  in  London.  I  found 
that  of  these  ninety  skins  nine  only  were  those  of  male  animals. 

Deponent  further  says  that  the  skins  of  the  Northwest  catch  are 

almost  entirely  the  skins  of  females.    That  the 

C.  A.  Williamg,p.  537.  skins  oi'  males  and  the  skins  of  females  may  be 

as  rea<lily  distinguished  from  each  other  as  the 

skins  of  the  different  sexes  of  any  other  animals,  when  seen  before 

being  dyed  and  dressed,  and  that  the  reason  why  the  skins  of  this 

catch  are  almost  exclusively  females  is  that  the  male  seal  is  much  more 

active  and  much  more  able  to  escape  from  the  boats  engaged  in  this 

manner  of  hunting  than  the  female  seal,  and  that  a  large  number  of 

the  female  seals  included  in  the  Northwest  catch  are  of  animals  heavy 

with  young.    A  large  number  of  females  are  also  caught  on  their  way 

fi'om  and  to  the  Pribilof  Islands  and  their  feeding  grounds  before  and 

after  the  delivery  of  their  young  on  those  islands. 

A  statement  is  attached  hereto,  prepared  by  deponent,  giving  his 
estimate  of  the  number  of  female  seals  killed  by 
C.  A.  Wvlhams,  p.  540.  pgi.jgjc  hunting  in  the  past  twenty-one  years. 

That  for  the  last  fifteen  years  he  has  had  consigned  to  him  by  fur 
dealers  from  8,000  to  10,000  seal-skins  annnaly,  for  the  purpose  of  dress- 
ing and  dyeing  the  sauu';  that  about  50  per  cent 

Jos.  D.  WiUiam»,p.  548.  of  the  skins  so  received  by  him  came  from  London 
in  casks  marked  as  they  are  catalogued  by  C.  M. 
Lampson  &  Co.,  and  are  the  skins  belonging  to  what  is  known  as  the 
"Northwest  catch;"  and  deponent  is  informed  and  believes  that  the 
Northwest  catch,  as  the  term  is  used  in  the  trade,  means  the  skins  of 
seals  caught  in  the  open  sea  and  not  upon  the  islands.  Another  reason 
for  this  belief  is  the  fact  that  all  of  tlie  skins  of  the  Northwest  catch 
contain  marks  showing  that  the  animal  has  been  killed  by  bullets  or 
buckshot,  the  skins  being  pierced  by  the  shot,  whereas  the  skins  killed 
on  the  American  and  Russian  islands  are  killed  on  land  by  clubs  and 
are  not  pierced. 

That  of  the  skins  of  the  Northwest  catch  coming  into  his  hands  for 
treatment  probably  aU  are  the  skins  ot  the  female  seiil,  and  that  the 
same  can  be  distingniished  from  the  skins  of  the  male  seal  by  reason  of 
the  breasts  and  of  the  thinness  of  the  fur  around  the  same  and  upon 
the  belly,  most  of  the  female  seals  being  killed  while  they  are  bearing 
their  young,  and  the  fur  therefore  being  stretched  and  thinner  over 
that  part  ot  the  body;  and  also  for  the  further  reason  that  the  head 
of  the  femilc  seal  is  much  narrower  than  that  of  the  male  seal, 
and  that  tliis  point  of  difference  is  obvious  in  the  skins  of  the  two 
classes.  That  of  the  total  number  of  the  skins  received  by  him  about 
25  per  cent  are  the  skins  of  the  "Alaska"  and  "Copper"  catch.  That 
all  the  skins  of  the  "Alaska"  catch  are  male  seals,  and  an  overwhelming 
])r()portion  of  the  "Copper"  catch  are  likewise  male  skins.  That  the 
renuiinder  of  tiie  skins  sent  to  deponent  for  dressing  and  dyeing,  as 
aforesaid,  are  received  by  him  through  the  house  of  Herman  Liebes  & 
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Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  and  otliers;  the  majority,  however,  from  Herman 
Liebe.s  &  Co.  The  skins  received  from  the  latter  sources  are  from  each 
of  the  three  catclies  known  to  the  trade  as  the  "Copper,"  "Ahtska,"  and 
"Northwest"  catch,  although  the  major  part  thereof  belong  to  what  is 
known  as  the  "Northwest"  catch,  and  are,  as  in  the  case  of  the  skins 
received  from  London  of  that  catch,  all  skins  of  the  female  seal. 

I  dress  and  dye  fur-seal  skins  of  the  Alaska,  Copper,  and  Northwest 
Coast  (-atches.   I  can  readily  distinguish  the  skins 
belonging  to  each  of  them.    I  can  also  readily  tell  ^g-^"*.  D.   Williams,  p. 

a  female  skin  from  a  male  skin.  The  predomi- 
nance of  the  former  over  the  latter  in  the  Northwest  Coast  catch  is  one 
of  its  most  distinguishing  features.  I  can  not  state  exactly  what  the 
percentage  is  of  each  sex,  but  I  am  sure  that  as  a  rule  there  are  found 
in  the  Northwest  Coast  catches  at  least  ten  times  as  many  female  skins 
as  male  skin.s.  There  are  various  ways  of  determining  the  sex  of  the 
animal  from  which  seal  skins  are  taken.  Some  of  them  are  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  Female  skins  have  teats,  which  are  easily  found  even  in  the 
salted  skin,  especially  when  the  animal  is  over  two  ye.ars  of  age.  (2)  The 
shape  of  a  female  skin  is  narrower  at  the  head  and  on  the  shoulders. 
(3)  There  is  a  perceptible  diflference  in  the  character  of  the  hair  of  the 
skins  of  the  two  sexes. 

In  examining  and  purchasing  seal-skins  from  the  schooners  in  their 
raw  state  I  have  observed  that  90  per  cent  of  their 
catch  are  females.     I  know  that  to  be  a  fact,  be-  ^J^"""'^  Windmiller  p. 
cause  the  heads  of  the  females  are  smaller,  the 
bellies  larger,  and  the  teats  can  be  plainly  seen.    The  teats  show  morie 
plainly  when  the  skin  is  dressed  and  dyed. 

In  examining  the  skins  taken  by  sealing  schooners  I  have  found  most 
of  them  perforat«d  with  shot,  making  them  much  less  valuable  thereby. 
Formerly  more  of  them  used  to  be  killed  with  a  rifle,  which  did  not  in- 
jure the  skin  as  much. 

The  destrnction  of  seals  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  as  well  as  in  the 
Bering  Sea  is  largely  confined  to  females.    This 
fact  can  not  be  disputed  successfully.    I  made  an  .q^^^^'  ^'  "'''''<""*»  P- 
examination  of  the  reports  of  the  gentlemen  who 
handled  the  North  Pa<;ific  collection,  up  to    and  including  the  year 
If^Sl),  and  all  agreed  that  the  skins  were  nearly  all  from  females. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  explain  that  the  smaller  value  of  the 
female  seal,  esjjecially  after  the  birth  of  her  pup,  is  in  a  measure  due 
to  the  wearing  of  the  fur  around  the  teats.  The  amount  of  merchant- 
able fur  being  reduced  to  that  extent,  makes  it  necessary  for  the  han- 
dlers of  skins  to  ob.serve  carefully  whether  pelts  are  male  or  female,  as 
well  as  their  general  condition.  They  make  a  complete  classiflcation, 
and  being  experts  in  their  business,  are  not  likely  to  make  mistakes. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  FEMALE  SEALS. 

EXAMINATION  OF.  PELAGIC  CATCH  OF  1892. 

Page  203  of  The  Case. 

On  May  7  of  this  year  I  examined  S.jo  salted  fur-seal  skins,  ex-sfriamer 
Umatilla  from  Victoria,  and  found  the  same  to 
be  fVesh  skins  taken  off  the  animal  within  three      vhas.  J.  Behlov, p. iOl. 
months.     They  were  killed  in  the  North  Pacific. 
Ou  examination  I  found  they  were  the  skins  known  as  the  Northwest 
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Coast  seals,  and  belong  to  the  herd  which  have  their  rookery  on  the 
Pribilof  Islands.  The  lot  contained  310  skins  of  the  fur-seal  cow  (ma- 
tured). From  the  shape  of  the  skin  most  all  of  these  cows  must  have 
been  heavy  with  i)up,  and  same  cut  out  of  them  when  captured. 
Eighteen  skins  of  the  fur-seal  male  (matured).  Twenty  seven  skins  of 
the  fur  seal  gray  pup,  from  C  to  9  months  old ;  sex  doubttiil. 

On  June  2,  I  examined  78  salted  fur-seal  skins,  ex-steamer  Walla 
Walla  from  Victoria,  and  found  the  same  to  be  fresh  skius  taken  off 
the  animal  within  tliree  months.    They  were  killed  in  the  North  Pacific. 

On  examination  I  found  they  were  the  skins  known  as  the  Northwest 
Coast  seals,  and  belong  to  tlie  herd  which  have  their  rookery  on  the 
Pribilof  Islands.  The  lot  contained  66  skins  of  the  far-seal  cow  (ma- 
tured). From  the  shape  of  the  skin  most  all  of  these  cows  must  have 
been  heavy  with  pup,  and  same  cut  out  of  them  when  captured.  Five 
skins  of  the  fur-seal  male  (matured).  Seven  skius  of  the  fur-seal  gray 
pup,  from  6  to  9  months  old;  sex  doubtful. 

On  June  7,  I  examined  268  salted  fur-seal  skins  ex-steamer  Umatilla 
from  Victoria,  and  found  the  same  to  be  fresh  skins  taken  off  the  ani- 
mal within  three  months.  They  were  killed  in  the  North  Pacific.  On 
examination  I  found  they  were  the  skins  known  as  the  Northwest  Coast 
seals,  and  belong  to  the  herd  which  have  their  rookery  on  the  Pribilof 
Islands.  The  lot  contained  212  skins  of  the  fur-seal  cow  (matured). 
From  tlie  shape  of  the  skin  most  all  of  these  cows  must  have  been  heavy 
with  pup,  and  same  cut  out  of  them  when  captured.  Eleven  skins  of 
the  fur  seal  male  (matured).  Forty-five  skins  of  the  fur-seal  gray  pup, 
from  6  to  9  months  old;  sex  doubtful. 

On  the  same  date  I  also  examined  124  salted  fur-seal  skins  ex-Uma- 
tilla  from  Victoria,  and  found  the  same  to  be  fresh  skius  taken  off  the 
animal  within  three  months.  They  were  killed  in  the  North  Pacific. 
On  examination  I  found  they  were  the  skins  known  as  the  Northwest 
Coast  seals,  and  belong  to  the  lierd  which  have  rookery  on  the  Pribilof 
Islands.  The  lot  contained  93  skins  of  the  fur-seal  cow  (matured). 
From  the  shape  of  the  skin  most  all  of  these  cows  must  have  been 
heavy  with  pup  and  the  same  cut  out  of  them  when  captui'ed.  Fifteen 
skins  of  the  fur  seal  male  (matured).  Sixteen  skins  of  the  fui-seal 
gray  pup,  from  6  to  9  months  old.     Sex  doubtfiil. 

I  notice  on  examining  seals  caught  this  spring  that  there  is  a  lack  of 
the  larger  size  of  productive  animals,  and  the  lots  mostly  contain  the 
skins  of  the  medium-sized  seals,  running  from  2  to  3  years  of  age. 

On  July  13,  1892,  I  examined  1,342  salted  fur-seal  skins,  ex-schooner 
Emma  and  Louise  from  the  North  Pacific  Ocean, 
Chas.J.  Behlow, p.  i02.  and  found  same  to  be  fresh  skins  taken  off  the 
animal  within  four  months.    They  were  killed  in 
the  North  Pacific.    On  examination  I  find  they  were  tlie  skins  known 
as  the  Northwest  Coast  seals,  and  belong  to  the  herd  which  have  their 
rookery  on  the  Pribilof  Islands.     The  lot  contained  4  skins  of  the  fur- 
seal,  large  bulls  (breeding  bulls) ;  123  skins  of  the  fur-seal,  male  (mostly 
matured);  98  skins  of  the  fur-seal,  gray  pup,  less  than  1  year  old,  sex 
doubtful;  1,112  skins  of  the  fur-seal,  cow  (mostly  matured).     From  the 
sliape  of  the  skin  most  all  these  cows  must  have  been  heavy  with  pup, 
and  same  cut  out  of  them  when  captured. 

On  the  29th  instant  I  examined  2,170  salted  fur-seal  skins  ex-schooner 
Efl.  E.  Webster,  that  were  taken  by  said  schooner 

Chat.  J.  Behlow, p. i03.  off  the  coast  of  .lapan  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  I 
found  them  to  be  fresh   skins  skinned  off  the 
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animal  within  four  months  hist  past,  and  that  they  are  of  the  class  of 
skins  known  as  Russian  seals,  and  tJiey  belong  to  the  herd  having  its 
rookery  on  tlie  Commander  Islands  and  the  Robbins  Bank. 

The  lot  contains  320  skins  of  the  fur-seal  male  (mostly  matured):  105 
skins  of  the  fur-seal  gray  pup  under  one  year  of  age  (sex  doubtful) ; 
1,745  skins  of  the  fur-seal  cow  (mostly  matured).  From  the  shape  of 
the  latter  most  all  of  these  cows  must  liave  been  heavy  with  pup,  and 
the  same  cut  out  of  them  when  captured. 

Outhe  20th  instant  lexamined  fifteen  salted  fur  seal  skins  ex-schooner 
Rose  Sparks  from  the  Iforth  Pacific  O.ieaa,  and  fouud  the  same  to  be  . 
fresh  skins  taken  off  the  animal  within  two  months.  They  were  killed 
in  the  North  Pacific,  and  that  they  are  of  the  skins  known  as  the  North- 
west Coast  seals,  and  belonged  to  the  herd  which  have  their  rookery  on 
the  Pribilov  Islands. 

The  lot  contained  2  skins  of  the  fur-seal  (matured);  2  skins  of  the 
fur-seal  gray  pup  under  one  year  of  age  (sex  doubtful);  11  skins  of  the 
fur-seal  cow  (matured).  And  from  the  shape  of  the  latter  most  all  of 
these  cows  must  have  been  heavy  with  pup,  and  some  cut  out  of  them 
when  captured. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  I  have  performed  for  so  many  years  I  am 
able  to  distinguish,  without  difficulty,  the  skin  of 

a  female  seal  from  that  of  a  male  seal.  There  are  -fohn  J.  Phelan,  p.  519.  -, 
generally  several  ways  in  which  I  can  tell  them 
apart.  One  of  the  surest  ways  consists  in  seeing  whether  any  teats 
can  be  found.  On  a  female  skin  above  the  age  of  2  years  teats  can 
practically  always  be  discovered:  when  the  ani'iial  is  over  3  years  old, 
even  a  person  who  is  not  an  expert  at  handling  skins  can  discover  two 
prominent  ones  on  each  side  of  almost  every  skin.  This  is  because  af- 
ter the  age  of  3,  and  often  even  after  2,  almost  all  females  have  been  in 
puj).  There  are  also  teats  on  a  male  skin,  but  iliey  are  only  very 
slightly  developed.  When  the  fur  is  matted,  as  it  is  in  salted  fur-seal 
skins,  the  male  teats  can  not  be  found,  but  the  female  teats  of  skins 
more  than  2  years  old  can  be  found  under  all  circumstances. 

I  have  been  able  to  testa!l  my  observations  as  to  the  teats  on  salted 
fur-seal  skins  by  following  these  skins  through  the  various  piocesses 
which  I  have  described.  During  these  processes  the  skins  become 
thinner  and  thinner,  and  the  teats  more  and  more  noticeable,  and  at  an 
early  stage  in  the  dressing  they  must  be  wholly  removed.  There  are 
other  ways  of  distinguishing  the  skins  of  the  two  sexes.  I  will  state  a 
few  of  them. 

A  female  seal  has  a  narrower  head  than  a  male  seal.  By  the  word 
"head"  I  mean  here  to  include  the  part  of  the  body  from  the  head 
down  to  the  middle  of  tlie  back.  I  believe  all  men  who  have  handled 
the  skins  of  both  sexes  have  noticed  this  point. 

Then,  again,  when  the  whiskers  have  not  been  cut  off  they  generally 
afford  a  safe  means  of  distinguishing  the  sexes.  Male  whiskers  are 
much  more  brittle  and  of  a  darker  color  than  those  of  the  female  ani- 
mal. When  the  male  seal  is  over  (>  years  old  it  begins  to  have  a  mane, 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  after  tliat  age  called  a  wig. 

Finally,  it  is  generally  i)()ssible  for  me  to  tell  the  skins  of  the  two 
sexes  apart  by  just  taking  a  look  at  them  or  feeling  them.  I  suppose 
I  can  do  this  because  I  have  been  at  the  business  so  long  that  I  am  an 
expert  in  it. 

The  chief  classes  of  seal-skins  that  I  have  handled  are  the  Alaska, 
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the  Northwest  coast,  and  the  Copper  Island  skins.  I  can  always  dis- 
tinguish the  skins  of  these  classes.  The  .'orthwest  coast  skins  are 
most  (easily  told  by  the  very  great  proportion  of  females  contained  in 
any  given  lot.  Among  tlie  Alaska  and  Copper  skins  I  have  hardly 
ever  seen  a  female  skin. 

I  was  sent  to  New  York  from  Albany  a  few  days  ago  by  Mr.  George 
H.  Treadwell,  with  instructions  to  go  througli  a 

John  J.  Pkelan,  p.  520.  certain  lot  of  seal-skins,  which  I  understand  he 
had  recently  bought  in  Victoria,  and  to  find  out 
how  many  of  these  skins  were  taken  from  female  animals.  I  have  spent 
four  days  in  doing  this,  working  about  seven  hours  a  day. 

There  were  several  men  who  unpacked  the  skins  and  laid  them  before 
me,  so  that  all  of  my  time  was  spent  in  examining  the  individual  skins. 
The  lot  contained  3,550  skins.  1  found  that,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  two  dried  ones,  they  were  taken  from  animals  this  year;  they 
were  a  part  of  what  is  known  as  the  spring  catch.  I  know  this  to  be 
tlie  case  by  the  fresh  appearance  of  the  blubber  and  of  the  skin  as  a 
whole.  This  affords  a  sure  w.iy  of  telling  whether  tlie  skin  has  lain  in 
salt  all  winter  or  whether  it  has  been  re(;ently  salted.  I  personally  in- 
spected ea«h  one  of  these  skins  by  itself  and  kept  an  accurate  record 
of  the  result.  I  divided  the  skins  according  to  the  three  following 
classes:  Males,  females,  and  pups.  In  the  class  of  pups  I  placed  only 
the  skins  of  animals  less  than  2  years  of  age,  but  without  reference 
to  sex. 

I  found  in  the  lot  395  males,  2,167  females,  and  988  pups.  Leaving  out 
of  account  the  pups,  the  percentage  of  females  was  therefore  about  82. 

The  great  majority  of  what  I  classed  as  male  skins  were  taken  from 
animals  less  than  3  years  of  age.  There  was  not  a  single  wig  in  the 
lot.  On  the  other  hand,  nearly  all  of  the  female  skins  were  those  of 
full-grown  animals.  On  every  skin  which  I  classed  among  the  females 
I  found  teats,  with  bare  spots  about  them  on  the  fur  side.  Such  bare 
spots  make  it  absolutely  certain  that  these  teats  were  tliose  of  female 
skins. 

With  regard  to  the  pup  skins,  I  will  say  that  I  did  not  undertake  to 
determine  whether  they  were  males  or  females,  because  they  had  a  thick 
coat  of  blubber,  which,  in  the  case  of  an  animal  less  than  2  years  old, 
makes  it  very  hard  to  tell  the  sex. 

All  of  the  skins  that  I  examined  were  either  shot  or  speared.  I  did 
not  keep  a  close  count,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  about  75  per  cent 
of  them  were  shot. 

The  result  of  the  examination  is  iibout  what  I  had  expected  it  would 
be.  The  figures  only  confirm  what  I  have  always  noticed  in  a  general 
way,  that  nearly  nine- tenths  of  the  skins  in  any  shipment  of  Northwest 
coast  skins  are  those  of  female  animals. 

DESTRUCTION   OF   FEMALE   SEALS. 

TESTIMONY  OF  PELAGIC  SEALEBS. 

Page  205  of  The  Case. 

(See  also  DegtrucHon  o/prtf/nant/emalei  and  Dfittrvetion  of  nurring  femaUs.) 

We  cruised  around  in  the  sea  till  the  latter  i)art  of  October,  when  we 
started  for  home.    Our  entire  catch  for  tliat  sea- 

Chat.  Adair,  p.  Wl.  SOU  was  1,270  skins.  I  think  we  got  on  an  aver 
age  about  two  males  to  ten  females. 
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t 
My  experience  in  seal  lui'.'.tiiig-  is  that  a  much  greater  number  of 
females  are  taken  at  sea  than  males  of  the  fur- 
seal  species ;  and  of  the  females,  the  majority  are     Andrew  Anderson,   p. 
pregnant  or  milking  cows. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  what  sex  the  seals  were  that  you  have  taken  in 
the  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea? — A.  Yes;    I   have 
taken  both  male  and  female  seals,  but  I  suppose      Geo.  Ball,  p.  482. 
the  greater  per  cent  that  I  have  taken  would  be 
about  90  i)er  cent  females,  or  even  more. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  skins  you  have  taken  were  cowsf — A. 
About  90  per  cent,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  bulls  are  not  migra- 
tive. 

Most  all  the  seals  taken  by  me  have  been  cows.    I  think  cows  sleep 
more  and  are  more  easily  approached.    Never 
killed  but  seven  old  bulls  on  the  coast  of  Wash-    _  Wilton  C.  Bennett,  p. 
ington  in  my  life,  but  have  taken  a  few  pups  ^''^• 
every  year. 

Think  the  majority  of  the  seals  taken  are  cows.    Never  killed  but  two 
old  bulls  in  my  life.    Have  killed  quite  a  number 
of  yearling  seals  and  some  young  males  ii  or  3      Edward  Benson,  p.  277. 
years  old. 

We  were  sealing  about  three  months  and  got  Thos.  Brown  (No.  i), 
about  400  seals,  most  all  females.    •    •    •  p.  319. 

We  did  not  enter  Bering  Sea,  and  returned  to  Victoria  in  April. 
Our  catch  was  fully  80  per  cent  females. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  what  sex  the  seals  were  that  you  have  taken  in 
the  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea? — A.  Mostly  females. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  skins  you  have  Daniel  Clausaen, p.  ill. 
taken  were  cows? — A.  About  80  per  cent. 

From  my  experience,  observation,  and  conver- 
sation with  seal  hunters,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that     Leander  Cox,  p.  417. 
fully  75  per  cent  of  their  catch  are  females. 

That  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief 
about  eight  of  every  ten  seals  killed  in  pelagic     John  Dohrn,p,  259. 
sealing  are  females. 

I  saw  one  schooner's  catch  examined  at  Una- 
laska  in  1889,  and  there  were  found  a  large  per-      if.  C.£r«tine, j).  422, 
centage  of  female  seals  among  them. 

Of  those  taken  probably  four  out  of  five  are  fe-      „  „  „  „„„ 

males.  F.  F.  Feeny,  p.m. 

The  seals  taken  by  them  [the  C.  H.  White  and      George  Fogel,  p.  424. 
the  Kate  Manning]  were  nearly  all  females. 

Have  never  killed  an  old  bull  in  my  life,  nor      Luke  Franh,p.  294. 
have  I  seen  one  the  last  few  years. 
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Q.  Do  yon  know  of  what  sex  tlie  seals  were  that  you  have  taken 

T  ,!._    T     1-     II-     in  the  Pacific  and  lierinj' Sea! — A.  The  niajority 

Lather     T.     Franklin,      «  .,  „         ,  .      j.  t    i  -n    i  i-..  j 

p.  425.  01  them  are  feniales.     Last  year  I  killed  72,  and 

out  of  the  72  tliere  was  only  3  males. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  skins  you  have  taken  were  cowst — ^A. 

About  90  to  9a  per  cent. 

Off  Cape  Flattery  there  is  hardly  a  dozen  large  males  taken  out  of 
every   thousand    Large    seals   whose    skins   are 

Tk(M.  Frater,  p.  sm.  called  first  class;  all  the  males  taken  here  are 
small  ones. 

The  next  vessel  I  went  on  was  the  Vanderbilt.    We  did  not  enter  the 
nr     n.  ,nn        Bering  Sea  on  that  trip  either.     We  got  about  350 

Wm.  Praztr,  p.  427.        g^j^jg^  ^^^^^^  jjjj  females. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  what  sex  the  seals  were  that  you  have  taken  in 
pj      J  uT^  v     I.         tlie  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea! — About  90  per  cent 

428.  "•^»"    "iP-  of  them  were  females. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  skins  you  have  taken 

were  cows? — A.  About  90  per  cent. 

Jthn  Fy/e,p.  429.  We  caught  about  160  seals  before  entering  the 

sea.    Over  100  of  them  were  cows. 

And  caught  1,400  seals  on  that  voyage.    We  caught  some  a  little 
ways  from  Victoria,  and  on  the  way  np  to  the  Ber- 
Ceo.  Grady, p.  iSS.        ing  Sea,  but  the  most  of  them,  about  1,200,  we 
caught  in  the  Bering  Sea.     I  was  told  by  the  men 
that  they  were  nearly  all  females,  and  I  thought  so  too,  from  the  milk 
that  I  saw  in  their  breasts  when  they  were  on  tiie  deck.     I  saw  over  a 
hundred  little  pup  seals  taken  out  of  the  seals,  which  they  threw  over- 
board. 

w.  P.  Griffith,  p.  260.       To  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief  about 
seven  of  every  ten  seals  killed  in  pelagic  sealing 
are  females. 

Females  are  most  plentiful  about  the  Vancouver  coast  from  the  mid- 
dle of  May  to  the  end  of  June,  very  few  others  be- 

A.  J.  Guild,  p.  231.  ing  Secured  during  that  period,  the  males  having 
mostly  gone  north  previously. 

Q.  Wliat  sex  are  the  seals  taken  by  yon  or  usually  killed  by  hunting 

vessels  in  the  North  Pacific  or  Bering  Sea? — A. 

Chas.  H.  Hagman,  p.  Mostly  females.    Thebiggestpercentage,  I  think, 

are  feniales. 
Q.  What  percentage  of  them  are  cows? — A.  I  couldn't  tell  yon. 
Q.  Out  of  a  hundred  seals  that  you  would  catch  ordinarily,  what  part 
of  them  would  be  cows? — A.  I  am  under  oath,  and  I  could  not  tell  you 
exactly.    All  I  can  say  is,  the  greater  portion  of  them. 

Think  the  seals  taken  by  me  have  been  about  equally  divided  between 
females   and  males.     Have  taken  a  number  of 

SenryHaldane,  p.  281.  yearling  seals  and  scmie  two  and  three  year  old 
males.    Have  never  killed  an  old  bulL 
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Q.  Of  what  sex  are  the  seals  taken  by  yoii  or  usually  killed  by  hunt- 
ing vessels  in  the  ^JTorth  Pacitie  andBeiing  Sea? — 
A.  Cows  altogether;  notliing  but  cows.    I  never      h.  Harmsen,  p.  442. 
caught  a  bull  in  my  life  and   I  have  got  about 
10,000  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  what  sex  the  seals  were  that  you  have  taken  in 
the  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea? — A.  Two-thirds  of 
them  are  females.  Wm.  Henaon,  p.  483. 

Q.  What    percentage    of  the  skins  you  have 
taken  were  cows? — A.  Two-thirds,  I  should  say. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  what  sex  the  seals  were  that  you  have  taken  in 
the  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea? — A.  The  seals  that 
I  have  taken  were  principally  females.  4.}^"''''''"'  "^'  ^''■^""'"'  ^■ 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  skins  you  have 
taken  were  cows  ? — A.  About  05  per  cent  of  them  were  cows. 

Q.  Of  what  sex  are  the  seals  taken  by  you  or  usually  killed  by  the 
hunting  vessels  in  the  North  Pacific  or  Bering 
Sea? — A.  Females.  ChntaveUaacaon,p.UO. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  them  are  females? — A. 
It  is  very  seldom  that  you  ever  get  hold  of  a  male. 

Q.  Of  what  sex  are  the  seals  taken  by  you  or  usually  killed  by  hunt- 
ing vessels  in  the  North  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea? — 
A.  Females,  principally.  Franlc  Johnson,  p.  441. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  them?  For  instance,  if 
you  kill  100  seals,  how  many  males  would  you  get? — A.  Perhaps  two. 
You  strike  a  few  bulls  when  you  get  further,  say,  towards  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands. 

My  experience  has  been  that  the  sex  of  the  seals  usually  killed  by 
hunters  employed  on  vessels  under  my  command, 
both  in  the  ocean  and  Bering  Sea,  were  cows.    I     >/a»-  Kiernan,p.  450. 
should  say  that  not  less  than  80  per  cent  of  those 
caught  each  year  were  of  that  sex. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  what  sex  the  seals  were  that  you  have  taken 
in  the  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea?— A.  Principally      ^haa.  Lutjen.,p.  458. 
feniales.  ■'       ^ 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  skins  you  have  taken  were  cows? — A. 
About  90  per  cent. 

We  caught  about  400  or  500  seals  before  we  got  to  the  Bering  Sea.    I 
don't  know  the  precise  number.    They  were  bulls 
and  females  mixed  in,  but  the  general  run  of  them      f^m.  Ucltaac,  p.  461. 
were  females. 

Q.  Of  what  sex  are  the   seals  taken  by  you  or  usually  killed  by 
hunting  vessels  in  the  North  Pacific  or  Bering 
Sea?— A.  Principally  females.  ^^Alexander  McLean,  p. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  judgment  as  to  the  per- 
centage?    Out  of  a  hundred  that  you  kill,  how  many  of  them  wonld 
be  females? — A.  Say  1  would  bring  2,(K)()  seals  in  here.     I  may  have 
probably  about  100  males;  tliat  is  a  large  average. 
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Q.  Lotsof  times  there  are  not  uearly  as  many  t — A.  Ifo,  sir;  not  near 
as  many. 

Q.  Of  what  sex  are  the  seals  taken  by  yon,  or  usually  killed  by  hnnt- 
Daniel  McLean,  p.  443.  '"g  vessels  in  the  North  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea?— 

A.I*  emales. 
Q.  What  percentage  of  them  are  cows!  Suppose  you  catch  100  seals, 
how  many  males  would  you  have  among  themf — A.  About  10. 

The  seals   killed   by   me  were  about  half  males  and  half  females. 
Have  killed  but  ()ne  old  bull  in  my  life.     I  have 
Fredk.  Ma»on,p.2Si.      killed  (luite  a  numberof  yearling  seals,  bat  never 
examined  them  as  to  sex. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  what  sex  the  se;ils  were  that  you  have  taken  in 

the  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea? — A.  Mostly  females, 

Frank  Moreau,  p.  4S8.        Q-  What  percentage  of  the  skins  you    have 

taken  were  cows? — A.  I  should  judge  about  90 

per  cent. 

mies  Nelson,  p.  469.  ,  I  can  not  give  the  exact  estimate  of  the  sex,  but 
I  know  that  a  large  portion  of  them  are  females. 

We  find  pups  in  the  cow  seals  up  to  the  time  they  get  to  the  Pribi- 
lof  Islands  in  June,  but  when  they  come  off  the 

Niles  Nelson,  p.  470.  Pribilof  Islands  they  have  bred,  and  are  in  milk 
for  the  remainder  of  the  killing  season. 

In  going  up  the  coast  to  Unamak  Pass  we  caught  about  400  seals, 
mostly  females  witii  young,  and  put  their  skins  on 
John  Olsen,  p.  471.         board  the  Danube,  an  English  steamboat,  at  Ala- 
tack  Bay,  and  after  we  got  into  the  Bering  Sea 
we  caught  220.     We  had  200  at  the  time  the  lieutenant  ordered  us  out 
of  the  sea,  the  remainder  we  caught  after. 

We  began  sealing  off  Cape  Flattery  and  captured  about  300  seals 

along  the  coast,  most  all  of  which  were  females 

Charles  Peterson, p.  3i5.   and  yearlings.    We  did  not  capture  over  50  males, 

all  told,  on  this  voyage.    •     •     • 
About  90  per  cent  of  all  the  seals  we  captured  in  the  water  were 
emale  seals.    We  caught  350  seals  along  the  coast,  all  of  which  were 
females  excepting  20. 

I  can  not  tell  you  from  thcappearance  of  a  seal  in  the  water  whether 

...  ,     „  it  is  a  male  or  female,  but  most  all  of  the  seals  we 

AdolphusSayers.p.m.    j^yj^  j^  ^^^  ^^^^^.  ^^j.^  females. 

Showoosch, p.  243.  The  majority  of  seal  killed  by  me  have  been 

cows  ;  have  killed  a  few  small  males. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  what  sex  the  seals  were  that  you  have  taken  in 

the  Bering  Sea? — A.  Females. 
ChistaveSandrall,p.4S0.     Q.  What  percentage  of  the  skins  you  have 

taken  were  cows? — A.  About  90  per  center  more. 

Jno.  C.  Tolman,p.222.  From  what  I  have  been  able  to  learn  the  ma- 
jority of  seals  taken  around  Kodiak  aie  females. 
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In  my  conversation  with  men  engnged  in  seal-hunting  in  the  ojien 
water  of  the  iiforth  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  get  sufficient  information  to  form      Francis  TuUle.  p.  488. 
a  reliable  estimate  of  the  average  number  saved 
out  of  the  total  number  shot,  nor  of  the  percentage  of  females  killed. 

As  a  rule,  hunters  are  extremely  reticent  about  giving  information 
on  the  subject  to  ofHcers  of  the  Government,  but  from  the  well  known 
fact  tliat  the  female  seal  is  mucli  more  easily  approached  than  the 
male  ana  sleeps  more  frequently  on  tbe  water  and  is  less  active  when 
carrying  her  young,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  female  is  the  one  that 
is  being  killed  by  the  hunter. 

I  believe  the  number  they  secure  is  small  as  compared  with  the  num- 
ber they  destroy.    Were  it  males  only  that  they  •  ?  w  i.  , 
killed  the  damage  would  be  temporary,  but  it  is    ^""•*'  '*^**»'«^'  P-  ^^■ 
mostly  females  that  they  kill  in  the  open  waters. 

It  was  freely  admitted  by  the  pelagic  hunters  with  whom  I  conversed 
that  but  a  very  small  per  cent  of  their  catch  was 
males,  and  I  found  their  statements  in  this  re-  '*•"■  "«««"»«- P- 9^- 
spect  verified  by  the  dealers  who  bought  or  handled  the  skins  and 
placed  them  on  the  market.  They  are  known  to  the  trade  as  the 
"Northwest  Coast  catcli,"  and  I  am  credibly  informed  that  a  portion  of 
the  skin  on  the  belly  of  the  female  heavy  with  pup  or  giving  suck  to 
her  young  is  worthless,  and  that  this  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  why 
they  are  sold  so  much  less  than  prime  skins  in  the  London  market.  They 
also  further  stated  that  the  two  most  profitable  periods  for  them  to  catch 
seal  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  females  were  heavy  with 
pup  and  frequently  found  asleep  on  the  water,  and  in  the  summer,  after 
the  mother  seal  had  given  birth  to  her  young  and  gone  out  into  the 
sea  to  feed,  at  which  time  she  was  easily  approached. 

We  shot  mostly  females.  Qeo.  Zammiit,  p.  507. 

I  never  paid  any  particular  attention  as  to  the  exact  number  of  or 
proportion  of  each  sex  killed  in  the  Bering  Sea,     ,,.  ,    ,  „„.         .  „ 
but  I  do  know  that  the  larger  portion  of  them    ^"'*'"'  IVhite.p.m. 
were  females,  and  were  mothers  giving  milk. 
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EXAMINATION   OP  CATCH   OF   VESSELS  SEIZED. 

Page  206  of  The  Case. 

About  seven  years  since  I  was  on  the  revenue  cutter  Gorwin  when 
she  seized  the  sealing  schooner  »S'««  Dieqo  in  Ber- 
ing Sea.  On  the  schooner's  deck  were  found  the  ■^'"-  ^-  Dou<iiasi,,p.  420. 
bodies  of  some  twenty  seals  that  had  recently  been  killed.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  bodies  disclosed  that  all  of  tliem,  with  but  a  single  ex- 
cei)tion,  were  females,  and  had  their  young  inside  or  were  giving  suck 
to  tlieir  young. 

Out  of  some  .500  or  600  skins  on  board  I  only  found  some  r>  of  the 
number  that  were  taken  from  males.  I  have  also  been  i)resent  at  nu- 
merous other  seizures  of  sealing  vessels,  some  eighteen  in  number,  and 
among  the  several  thousand  skins  seized  I  found  on  examination  that 
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they  were  almost  invari<ably  those  of  females.  There  certainly  was 
not  a  larger  proportion  of  males  than  five  to  the  hundred  skins.  This 
great  slaughter  of  mother  seals  certainly  means  a  speedy  destruction 
to  seal  life. 

While  in  Unalaska  in  September,  18ftl,  awaiting  transiwrtation 
to  San  Francisco,  1  had  an  opportunity  to  ex- 

A.  w.  Lavender,  p.  265.  amine  personally  the  catch  of  the  steam  sloop 
Challenge,  which  had  bc^cn  warned  out  of  the  sea,  and  was  undergoing 
repairs  at  the  harbor  named.  The  catch  amounted  to  172  skins,  which 
were  all  taken  in  Bering  Sea  at  various  distances  from  the  seal  islands, 
and  of  this  number  only  three  were  those  of  male  seals,  one  of  these 
being  an  old  bull,  and  the  other  two  being  younger  males. 

In  July,  1887,  I  captured  the  poaching  schooner  Angel  Dolly  while 
she  was  hovering  about  the  islands.     I  examined 
J.  P.  Loud,  p.  39.  the  seal  skins  she  had  on  board,  and  about  80  per 

cent  were  skins  of  females.  In  1888  or  1889  I  ex- 
amined something  like  r),0()()  skins  at  Unalaska  which  had  been  taken 
from  schooners  engaged  in  pelagic  sealing  in  Bering  Sea,  and  at  least 
80  to  85  per  cent  were  skins  of  females. 

In  1891  the  schooner  J.  H.  Lewis  was  caught  near  the  islands  by  the 
Russian  gunboat  Aleut  and  found  to  have  416 
mfcoJma^ndlr'maHda)  ^^'"'^  "°  board.  I  made  a  iiersonal  examination 
of  these  skins,  and  found  that  from  90  to  95  per 
cent  were  those  of  female  seals.  I  called  the  attention  of  the  English 
commissioners,  Sir  George  Baden-Powell  and  Dr.  G.  M.  Dawson,  to 
this  fact  when  they  visited  the  islands  in  1891,  showing  them  the  skins. 
I  opened  a  few  bundles  of  the  skins  for  their  inspection  and  ottered  to 
show  all  of  them,  but  they  said  they  were  satisfied  without  looking  at 
any  more  than  those  already  opened.  I  remember  that  a  schooner 
fiom  Victoria  was  also  seized  at  the  islands  about  three  years  ago  by 
the  Russian  authorities  with  33  skins  on  board,  which  were  nearly  all 
taken  from  female  seals. 

And  (2)  because  I  have  personally  inspected  skins  taken  upon  the 
three  schooners  Onward,  Caroline,  and  Thornton, 
T.  F.  Morgan,  p.  64.  which  skins  taken  in  Bering  Sea  were  landed  in 
Unalaska  and  were  then  personally  inspected  by 
me  in  the  month  of  May,  1887.  The  total  number  of  skins  so  examined 
by  me  was  about  2,000,  and  of  that  number  at  least  80  per  cent  were 
the  skins  of  females.  I  have  also  examined  the  skins  taken  by  the 
United  States  revenue  cutter  Rush  from  one  of  the  North  Pacific  Is- 
lands, where  they  had  been  deposited  by  what  is  known  as  a  poaching 
schooner  and  taken  to  Unalaska.  which  numbered  about  400  skins,  and 
of  that  400  skins  at  least  80  per  cent  were  the  skins  of  female  seals.  I 
have  also  examined  the  skins  seized  from  the  James  Hamilton  Lewis  in 
the  year  1891,  by  the  Russian  gunboat  Aleut,  numbering  41(5,  of  which 
at  least  90  per  cent  were  tlie  skins  of  female  seals,  and  from  my  long 
observ.ation  of  seals  aiul  seal  skins,  I  am  able  to  tell  the  dilference  be- 
tween the  skin  of  a  male  and  the  skin  of  a  female  seal. 

I  examined  the  skins  taken  from  sealing  vessels  seized  in  1887  and 

1889,  over  12,000  skins,  and  of  these  at  least  two- 

L.  O.  Shepard,  p.  189.    tjiir^s  or  three  fourths  were  the  skins  of  females. 
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DESXEUCTION  OP  PEEGNANT  FEMALES. 
Page  207  of  The  Case. 

We  caught  about  185  seals,  mostly  females  in     Chas.  Adair,  p.  400. 
young,  and  we  killed  tliem  while  they  were  asleep 
on  the  water. 

Most  of  the  seal  killed  by  me  have  been  fe-     Akatoo,  p.  237. 
males  with  pup. 

A  large  majority  of  seal  taken  on  the  coast  and  in  Bering  Sea  are 
cows,  with  pup  ill  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  with  milk 
in  Bering  Sea.    A  few  young  male  seal  are  taken      Peter  Anderson,  p.  313. 
in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  fmin  12  to  3  years  old. 
Have  never  taken  an  old  bull  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  in  my  life. 
A  few  yearlings  have  been  taken  by  me,  but  not  many. 

We  sealed  along  the  coa.st  and  captured  154;     H.  Andriciua,  p.  ZU. 
most  all  of  them  were  pregnant  females. 

About  90  per  cent  of  tliose  saved  are  females,     Chas.  Avery,  p.  218. 
and  the  greater  number  with  young. 

Most  all  seal  that  I  have  killed  have  been  pregnant  cows.    Have 
taken  a  few  male  seals  from  1  to  4  years  old,  I     ^^^„,  Auonkee  p  255 
think.    Have  never  killed  an  old  bull, 

Q.  Wliat  percentage  of  the  cows  you  have  taken  were  with  pup  f — 
A.  About  99  per  cent  of  the  cows  taken  were  with 
pup;  there  may  be  one  in  a  hundred  that  is  either     Geo.  Ball,  p.  482. 
without  puj)  or  has  had  one. 

Most  all  the  seals  taken  are  females  with  pup.     Johnny  Baronoritch,  p. 

276. 

Most  of  the  seals  taken  by  me  have  been  female  with  pup.    Never 
killed  but  one  old  bull  in  my  life.    I  have  killed  a 
good  many  small  bulls  and  a  great  many  yearling     Maurice  Bates,  p.  277. 
seals,  but  never  examined  the  latter  as  to  sex. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  seal  taken  on  the     Marthi  Benson,  p.  405. 
coast  are  cows  with  pup. 

We  left  Port  Townsend  in  May  and  sealed  south  to  Cape  Flattery  and 
then  went  north  along  the  coast  until  we  came  to 
Unimak  Pass,  and  captured  from  three  to  four      Bernhardt  Bleidner,  p. 
tiundred  seals.     Most  all  were  females  and  had  315. 
pups  in  them.     I  think  fully  two  thirds  of  all  wo 
caught  were  females,  and  a  few  were  bulls.  ♦  *  » 

We  secured  5()0  skins  along  the  coast,  most  all  of  which  were  preg- 
nant females. 

I  have  never  killed  any  full  grown  cows  on  the  coast  that  did  not 
have  jnips  in  them,  and  I  have  hunted  all  tin;  way      Bowa-ohuv  v  376 
from  the  Columbia  Kiver  to  Barclay  Sound.  ■     P>  P- 
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We  left  Victoria  about  May,  going  north,  and  sealed  all  the  way  to 
tlie  liering  Sea.     We  hail  about  sixty  before  en- 
Thoi.  Bradley,  p.  406.  tering  the  Bering  Sea,  nearly  all  of  which  were 
females  with  young  pups  in  them. 

The  seal  captured  by  us  along  the  coast  in  1890  were  all  gravid  fe- 

Benru  Brown  v  317    ""*^®*'-    ^  ''"  ""^  know  the  sex  of  those  taken  by 
*  '^'      '  our  Indians  on  the  coast  in  that  year. 

Benry  Brown,  p.  318.       Our  last  catch  of  seals  on  the  coast  were  almost 
exclusively  gravid  females. 

I  think  more  than  one  half  the  seals  caught  on  the  coast  are  cows 
tliat  have  pups  in  them.    Cows  caught  in  the  lat- 
Peter  Brown,  p.  377.    ter  i)art  of  5lay  and  June  have  black  ])up8  in 
them,  which  we  sometimes  cut  out  and  skin. 

Most  all  the  seals  that  we  shot  and  secured  were  females  and  had 
Tko>.  Brown  (No.  i),p.  you"g  P"PS  in  them,  and  we  would  sometimes 

319.  skin  them.    *     •    • 

Commenced  scaling   off  Cape  Flattery  and  all 

the  seals  which  we  caught  were  pregnant  females. 

We  had  250  seals  before  entex'ing  the  sea,  the  largest  percentage  ot 
which  were  females,  most  of  them  having  young 
Th^.  Brown   (No.  2),  p„pg  j,,  them.    I  saw  soiiic  of  the  young  pups 
*■      '  taken  out  of  them. 

On  my  last  sealing  cruise  this  spring  we  caught  live  seals;  two  of 
them  were  females  and  had  pups  in  them ;  three 
Landis  Callapa, p.  S79.  of  them  were  young  and  smaller  seals  and  had 
black  whiskers.    None  but  full-grown  (!Ows  have 
white  whiskers,  but  young  cows  and  youiig  bulls  have  blac^k  whiskers. 
About  half  of  all  the  seals  captured  along  the  coast  have  white  whis- 
kers, and  are  cows  with  pups  in  them.     Most  all  full  grown  cows  that 
are  caught  have  pups  in  them.    Once,  late  in  the  season,  I  caught  a 
full-grown  barren  cow  with  white  whiskers. 

Majority  of  seals  taken  are  females  with  young.    We  caught  a  large 
number  of  pups  in  the  earlv  part  of  the  season. 
Chas.  Campbell,  p.  256.  jjj^j  not'take  particular  notice  of  the  sex. 

jno.  c.  CantweU,p.i(y7.      And  that  75  per  cent  of  seals  shot  in  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean  are  females  heavy  with  young. 

About  85  per  cent  of  my  catch  of  seals  along  the  coast  of  the  North 
Pacific  were  females,  and  most  all  of  them  were 

Jot.  L.  Carthcut,  p.  409.  COWS  iu  pup,  and  I  used  to  kill  most  of  them  while 
asleep  on  the  wat«r, 

Chas.  challall,  p.  411,      Most  of  the  seals  we  killed  going  up  the  coast 
were  females  heavy  with  pup.    I  think  9  out  of 
every  10  were  females. 
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Not  qiiite  half  of  all  seals  caught  along  the  coast  are  cows  with  pups 
in  them.    About  half  are  youug  seals,  both  male 
and  female,  and  the  rest  (a  small  number)  are      Charlie,  p.  305. 
medium-sized  males.    We  never  get  any  old  bulls 
worth  speaking  of,  and  we  do  not  catch  as  many  gray  pups  now  as 
formerly.    Have  not  caught  any  gray  pups  this  year.    Do  not  know 
what  has  become  of  them.     Have  never  caught  any  full  grown  cows 
without  pups  in  them,  and  have  never  caught  any  cows  in  milk  along 
the  coast. 

Most  of  the  seals  killed  by  me  have  been  fe-  Simeon  CHn-koo-ton,  p. 
males  with  young.    •    •    •  2a6. 

The  few  male  seals  taken  by  me  I  do  not  know  their  ages.  Quite 
a  number  of  yearlings  are  taken,  the  majority  of  which  are  females; 
have  taken  a  few  bulls  in  my  life. 


Of  those  secured,  the  larger  part  by  far  were  fe- 
males, and  the  majority  of  these  were  pregnant  „^^"^""'  Christiansen, 
cows. 


219. 


Most  of  the  seals  taken  by  me  have  been  females  with  young.    A 
few  male  seals  have  been  taken  by  me,  their  ages 
ranging  from  one  to  five  years  old.     Killed  tluee      Peter  Church,  p.  257. 
large  bulls  during  my  life. 

A  great  many  years  ago  we  used  to  catch  about  one-half  cows  and 
onelialf  young  seals.     I  never  caught  any  seals 
along  the  coast  that  had   given  birth  to  their      Circut  Jim,  p.  380. 
young  and  that  had  milk    in    their  breasts.    I 
never  captured  any  barren  cows.    •    •     *     And  we  secured  ten  seals 
in  all,  five  of  which  had  pups  in  them.    I  know  this  because  I  saw  the 
pups  when  we  cut  the  carcasses  open.    •    •    •    The  other  five  seals 
were  smaller  and  probably  male  and  female. 

When  sealing  along  the  coast  it  is  seldom  that  I  have  seen  or  cap- 
tured an  old  bull.     I  have  caught  quite  a  large       ,         „,    ,    ^ 
number  of  gray  pups  or  yearlings,  and  they  are  ^2  <^'<'i''«"'««'.  P- 

about  equally  male  and  female.    About  one-half 
of  all  seals  that  I  have  caught  in  the  strait  or  on  the  coast  were  full- 
grown  cows  with  pups  in  them,  and  I  have  never  caught  a  full  grown 
barren  cow,  nor  one  that  had  given  birth  to  her  young,  and  was  in  milk. 

About  half  the  seals  killed  by  me  have  been  cows  with  pup,     I  never 
shot  but  two  old  bulla  in  my  life.     Have  shot  a 
few  yearling  seals.    The  young  male  seals  1  have      William  Clark, p.2d3. 
killed  were  between  two  and  three  years  old,  I 
think. 

The  seals  we  catch  along  the  coast  are  nearly  all  pregnant  females. 
It  is  seldom  we  capture  an  old  bull,  and  wliat 
males  we  get  are  usually  young  ones.     I  have  fre-      Christ  Clausen, p.320. 
queiitly  seen  aow  seals  (-ut  open  and  the  unborn 

pujts  cut  out  of  them  and  they  would  live  for  several  days.    This  is  a 
frequent  occuirence. 
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Daniel  Clau„en,p.m.  ,  Q"  ^hat  percentage  of  the  cows  yoa  have 
takeu  were  with  pup! — A.  About  70  per  cent. 

Peter  Collint,  p.  418.  Fully  tliree-fourths  of  the  seals  shot  in  the 

North  Pacific  were  females  with  youug. 

We  sailed  up  along  the  coast  toward  Bering  Sea  and  captured  five 

seals,  all  being  gravid  females.     I  noticed  these 

Louis  Culler,  p.  321.       seals  particularly,  because  there  were  but  few  of 

them.     I  kept  a  memorandum  of  the  transactitms 

of  the  voyage,  and  noted  in  my  book  the  number  of  seals  taken  and 

their  sex. 

Majority  of  seals  taken  are  cows  with  pup.    Once  in  a  while  we 
Charlie  Dahmn,p.^s.  *^^e  ^n  old   bull.    A  few  yearlings  are  taken 
also. 

From  75  per  cent  to  80  per  cent  of  all  the  seals  taken  were  mothers 
in  young,  and  when  cut  open  on  deck  we  found 
Jaa.  Dalgarduo,  p.  364.  the  young  within  them. 

We  had  between  100  and  300  seals  before  enter- 
JohnDalt<m,p.iVi.      ing  the  sea.    Most  all  them  were  females  with 
pups  in  them. 

Of  the  seals  that  were  caught  off  the  coast  fully  90  out  of  every  100 
had  young  pups  in  them.    The  boats  would  bring 
Alferd  Dardean.p.  322  the  Seals  killed  ou  board  the  vessel  and  we  would 
take  the  young  pups  out  and  skin  them.     If  the 
pup  is  a  good,  nice  one,  we  would  skin  it  and  keep  it  for  ourselves.     I 
had  eight  such  skins  myself.     Four  out  of  five,  if  caught  in  May  or  June, 
would  be  alive  when  we  cut  them  out  of  the  mothers.    One  of  them  we 
kept  for  petty  near  three  weeks  alive  on  deck  by  feeding  it  ou  con- 
densed milk.  One  of  the  men  finally  killed  it  because  it  cried  so  pitifully. 

In  all  of  my  experience  in  sealing  on  this  coast  I  have  killed  but  one 
coAV  seal  that  had  milk  in  her  breast,  and  that  had 
Frank  Davii,  p.  383.      given  birth  to  her  pup.     I  do  not  know  what  be- 
came of  the  pup.    I  have  killed  a  very  few  barren 
cows  along  the  coast.    Nearly  all  of  the  full  grown  cows  along  the  coast 
have  pups  in  them. 

Most  of  the  seals   caught  on  the  coast  are  females  with  pups  in 
Jeff  Davis,  p.  384.  them,  the  balance  are  mostly  young  seals,  both 

male  and  female. 

We  sealed  from  San  Francisco  to  Queen  Charlotte  Island,  and  caught 
between  500  and  600  seals,  nearly  all  females 

Joseph  Dennis,  p.  418.  heavy  with  youug.  I  have  seen  a  live  young  pup 
taken  out  of  its  mother  and  kept  alive  for  tliiee 
or  four  days.    We  sealed  from  10  to  120  miles  oft'  the  coast. 

A  large  proportion  of  all  seals  taken  are  females  with  pup.    A  very 

few  yearlings  arc  taken.    Never  examine  them  as 

George  Dishoto,p.  323.    to  sex.     But  very  few  old  bulls  are  taken,  but  five 

being  taken  out  of  a  total  of  900  seals  taken  by  my 

schooner. 
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We  left  Victoria  the  latter  end  of  January,  and  went  south  to  Cape 
Blanco,  sealing  around  there  two  or  three  months, 
wlien  we  started  north  to  the  Bering  Sea,  sealing      Richard  Dolan,  p.  418. 
all  the  way  up.     We  had  between  200  and  300 
seals  before  entering  the  sea,  a  great  many  of  them  being  females  with 
pups  in  them. 

My  information  and  observation  is  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
those  killed  along  the  coast  and  at  sea  from  Ore- 
gon to  the  Aleutian  Islands  are  female  seals  with  ^^o^"*-   ^-  Oouglaas,  p. 
pups;  I  think  not  less  than  95  per  cent. 

The  Indians  left  their  homes  in  March  and  remained  away  until  May. 
Tlieir  hunting  lodges  were  on  some  small  islands 
outside  of  Dundas  Island.     From  what  they  tell      ^m-  Duncan,  p.  279. 
me  the  majority  of  seals  taken  by  tliem  have  been 
females  with  young. 

I  have  caught  9  seals  this  year  .5  of  which  had 
pups  in  them;  the  small  ones  did  not  have  pups      EUahu»h,p.  385. 
in  them.    *     •    • 

In  the  months  of  January  and  February  tlie  pups  in  the  cows  are  so 
small  that  yon  will  not  notice  them  unless  you  cut  the  belly  open.  All 
full  grown  cows  that  I  have  killed  along  the  coast  had  pups  in  them, 
and  have  never  killed  but  one  that  had  given  birth  to  their  young  and 
were  in  milk,  and  have  no  recollection  of  having  killed  a  barren  cow. 
The  younger  ones  do  not  have  pups  in  them,  and  are  about  one-half 
male  and  one-half  female. 

We  went  north  to  the  Bering  Sea,  sealing  all  the  way  up,  and  got 
1 10  seals  before  entering  the  sea.    Most  of  them 
were  cows,  nearly  all  of  which  had  pups  in  them.      Oeo.  Fairchild,  p.  423. 
We  took  some  of  the  pups  alive  out  of  the  bodies 
of  the  females. 

Most  all  of  the  females  taken  are  with  young,  or     F.  -F.  Feeny,  p.  220. 
mothers. 

There  were  cow  seals  with  pup  among  the  seals  that  I  have  taken, 
but  I  don't  know  how  many.     I  have  never  taken      chi.f  Frank,  p.  280. 
an  old  bull  in  my  lite.  -^  ' ' 

I  think  the  seals  taken  by  me  are  about  half  females  with  pup,  and 

the  rest  are  one  and  two  year  old  males  and  year-      ,  ,    t,     ,       .,... 
,.  .       ,  .,■'  ,.  .        ■'  Luke  traiik,  p.  294. 

lings;  never  examined  the  yearlings  as  to  sex. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  co.ws  you  have  taken  were  with  pupt — 
A.  All  that  are  killed  in  the  Pacific  are    with 

l)U|t,  and  those  that  arc  killed  in  the  Bering  Sea     /'«"'«'•  T.  Franklin,  p. 
\\;\\i-  been  delivered  of  pups  on  the  islands  and  are     ^' 
with  milk. 

Q.  In  your  experience,  while  you  were  hunting  seals,  nearly  all  the 
seals  that  vou  killed  were  cows  and  nearly  all 
had  pups!— A.  Nearly  all   the  cows   that  were  ^ae.^""**^  ^- '*''■'"'*''"•' ^• 
killed  in  the  I'acitic  were  with  pup,  and  conse- 
28  B  s 
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queiitly  the  pups  were  all  killed.    As  I  said  before,  out  of  72  seals  that 
1  killed,  there  were  only  3  males. 

Q.  What  percentage  of   the  cows  yon  have 
Edward  W.  Funoke,  p.  t^j.^,,  ^yg^e  with  pup?— A.  About  60  per  cent 
were  witli  pup. 

Most  all  the  seals  taken  by  me  were  females  with  i)Hp.    Most  of  the 

seals  killed  in  Beiing  Sea  liave  been  cows  with 

Chad  George,  p.  365.      milk.     Have  never  taken  a  bull  seal  ofl"  the  coast 

of  Wasliington,  but  have  taken  a  few  further 

north.     A  few  young  males  are  taken  off  the  coast  of  Washington. 

I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  sex  of  seals  we  killed  in  the 

North  Pacific,  but  know  that  a  great  many  of 

Thoi.  (Ji6«oB,  j>.  432.      them  were  cows  that  had  i)ups  in  them,  and  we 

killed  most  of  them  while  they  were  asleep  on  the 

water. 

Most  of  the  seals  killed  are  cows  with  pup.  A  few  males  are  killed 
averai;ingfrom  1  to  4year.sold.     Have  killed  but 

Jot,  Gondoioen,p.  259.  one  old  bull  in  my  life.  A  few  yearlings  are  taken, 
the  majority  of  wliich  are  females. 

Kicoii  Gregoroffet  al.,  Very  few  females  taken  iu  this  region  but  are 
P-  234.  pregnant. 

We  captured  63  seals,  all  of  which  were  females,  and  all  were  preg- 
nant.     With  regard  to  pregnancy,  1  may  note 
E.  M.  Greenleaf, p.  S2i.  that  the  seals  taken  oft"  the  coast  of  Vancouver 
Island  were  not  so  far  advanced  as  tho.se  taken 
farther  north.     •     •    • 

I  am  acquainted  with  the  hunters  and  masters  who  sail  fi'om  this 
port,  and  board  all  incoming  and  outgoing  vessels  of  that  class.  These 
men  all  acknowledge  that  nearly  all  the  seals  taken  oft'  the  Pacific 
coast  are  females,  and  that  they  are  neai'ly  all  with  young. 

We  began  sealing  off  the  northern  coast  of  California  and  followed 

the  sealing  herd  northward,  capturing  about  700 

Arthur  Griffin,  p.  325.  seals  in  the  North  Pacific  0(;ean,  two-thirds  of 

which  were  females  with  puj);  the  balance  were 

young  seals,  both  male  a>jd  female.     We  captured  between  000  and 

1,000  on  the  coast,  most  all  of  which  were  females  with  pups. 

About  nine  out  of  ten  seal  killed  in  a  season  are  females  with  pup. 

But  a  very  few  males  were  taken,  their  ages  lang- 
Jo».  Griffin,  p.  433.        iug  from  1  to  4  years.    But  one  old  bull  was  taken 

in  the  season. 

The  catch  was  mostly  females.    Those  we  got 

Jot.  Gryme),  p.  434.       in  the  North  Pacific  were  females  in  pup.  and  tliose 

taken  in  the  Bering  Sea  were  cows  giving  milk. 

Of  the  skins  taken  in  this  region  fully  nine-tenths  are  ]»regnaiit  and 
milking  females,  but  I  never  saw  a  young  puj)  in 

A.  J.  Guild,  p.  231.  the  water.  Large  bulls  were  never  taken,  their 
skins  being  iiractically  valueless. 
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Q.  What  percentage  of  the  cows  are  taken  with  pup ! — A.  All  the 
large  ones  have— all  the  grown  females  have.  chas.H.  Hagman, p.  i35. 
Very  seldom  you  find  a  barren  one. 

A  large  majority  of  seals  taken  are  females  with  young.    Only  two 
old  hulls  were  taken  by  me  last  year  out  of  the 
100  seals  taken.      But  very  few  yearlings  are      Martin  Hannon,p.ii5. 
ttiken.    Paid  no  attention  to  sex.    A  few  male 
seals  are  taken  between  two  and  four  years  old,  I  think, 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  cows  taken  are  with  pups  ? — A.  You  can 
safely  say  about  foui-«ftlis  of  them.    You  get     ^  Hann>en,pAi2. 
about  800  out  of  1,000  seals. 

We  commenced  sealing  right  off  the  coast;  went  as  far  south  as  the 
California  coast  and  then  hunted  north  to  the  west 
coast  of  Vancouver  Islands ;  canght  500  skins  dur-      >/a».  Hmi  iaon,p.  326. 
ing  the  season;  almost  all  of  them  were  pregnant 
females;  out  of  a  huiidied  seals  taken  about  90  per  cent  would  be  fe- 
males with  young  pups  in  them. 

I  am  told  the  white  hunter  kills  mostly  cow  seal  Sam  HayiJiahilajp.  240. 
with  pup. 

I  have  often  conversed  with  masters,  seamen,  and  hunters  engaged 
in  hunting  the  fur- seals,  and  their  statements  to  me 
have  always  been  that  the  capture  of  a  male  seal     J-  M.  Hays, p.  27. 
was  ararity ;  that  nearly  all  of  their  catch  were  cow 

seals  heavy  with  young,  or  tliose  who  had  given  birth  to  their  young 
on  the  islands,  and  gone  out  U)  the  fishing  banlc  to  feed,  and  that  they 
lose  a  large  proportion  of  those  killed  and  wounded. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  cows  you  have  tsiken      Wm.Henion,p.^3. 
were  with  pup ! — A.  At  least  60  per  cent  were 
with  pup. 

Of  the  seals  secured  in  a  season  fully  70  per  cent  are  females,  and  of 
these  more  than  GO  per  cent  are  pregnant  and 
milking  cows.    The  males  taken  are  about  equally    2forman  Bodgaon,p.  367. 
«livided  in  numbers  between  yearlings  and  bache- 
lors from  the  ages  of  2  to  5  years ;  bulls  are  seldom  shot. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  cows  yon  have  taken  were  with  pupT— 
A.  About  the  same  amount  [about  96  per  cent] 
were  with  pup.  ^"'*-  •^-  ^o/'««".  P- 146. 

Most  all   seals   taken  are   females   with   young.    •    •    •    A  few 
male  seal  are  taken.     I  woulcl  say  they  are  gen- 
erally 3  or  4  years  old.     A  few  yearlings  are      E.Ho/itad, p.  260. 
killfd,  mostly  females.    About  five  bull  seal  are 
killed  out  of  every  hundred  taken. 

About  f)ne-half(tf  those  caught  along  the  coast  were  full-grown  cows 
witli  pups  in  them ;  a  few  were  medium-sized  males, 
and  the  rest  were  younger  seals  of  l)oth  sexes.     1      Alfred  Irving, p.  380. 
have  never  caught  a  fnll-gniwn  cow  in  tlie  straits 
or  along  the  coast  that  did  not  have  a  i>up  iu  her. 
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Q.  What  percentage  of  the  cows  taken  are  with  pup! — A.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  up  to  June,  all  the  full- 

Guitave   Isaacton,  p.    oiown  cows  are  with  pup. 
*^^-  Q.  Did  you  ever  kill  any  cows  whose  young  were 

born, and  were  giving  milk? — A.  That  I  don't  renieuiber  taking  notice 
o£    I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

I  have  hunted  seals  in  the  Straits  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca,  forty  or  fifty 
miles  off  Cape  Flattery,  until  about  seven  years 
Ithka,p.3^.  ago;   since  then   I  have  frequently  gone  as  far 

south  as  the  Columbia  Itiver  and  to  the  north- 
ward to  the  far  end  of  Vancouver  Island,  and  fully  one-half  of  the  seals 
we  catch  are  cows  with  young  in  them.  I  have  been  out  sealing  once 
this  year  and  we  captured  three  seals,  one  of  whicli,  in  dividing  them 
up,  became  mine.  The  one  I  got  was  a  full-grown  cow  with  a  pup  in 
it.  In  the  mouths  of  January  and  February  tlie  pups  in  the  cows  are 
so  small  that  one  will  not  notice  wlietlier  the  cow  is  pregnant  or  not 
unless  he  cuts  her  open,  but  later  on  in  the  season  it  may  be  observed 
without  cutting  them  open. 

The  female  seals  go  through  the  passes  trom  the  Pacific  Ocean  into 
Bering  Sea  between  .Tune  25th  and  July  loth. 

Victor  JaoobioH,p.328.  Females  killed  previous  to  tliis  time  1  found  with 
pups,  but  none  with  pups  after  that  latter  date. 

We  began  to  seal  when  about  20  miles  off  Cape  Flattery.    We  worked 
toward  the  northwest  and  captui'ed  between  00 
James  Jamie»on, p.  329.  and  100  seals  on  the  coast,  about  two-thirds  of 
which  were  females,  with  pup;  the  balance  were 
yearlings  consisting  of  male  and  female;  after  which  we  ran  into  Bar- 
clay Souiul  for  supplies,  from  which  place  we  worked  to  the  nortliward 
toward  the  Bering  Sea.    We  captured  about  80  seals  while  en  route  to 
the  sea;  about  two-thirds  of  these  were  females,  witli  pup,  the  balance 
being  yearlings  about  one-half  nuile  and  one-half  female. 

We  began  sealing  off  Barclay  Souud  and  caught  three  skins  only,  all 

of  which  were  females  with  i)np.    *    *    • 

In  hunting  along  the  coast,  1  think  about  80  per  cent  of  those  we 

caught  were  (emales,  and  most  of  tliem  were  earry- 

James  Jamieson,  p.  330.  ing  their  young.    We  seldom  caught  any  old  bidls 

but^caught  a  tew  of  the  younger  males.     I  have 

set^n  the  unborn  young  cilt  out  of  the  mother  seal  and  live  for  a  week 

without  food.    We  used  to  skin  some,  but  threw  most  of  them  overboard. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  cows  that  you  kill  are  with  pup? — A. 
That  is  i>rettv  hard  for  me  to  estimate.    !VIany 
Frank  Johnson,  p.  441.    ^^j^^g  y^,,  ^j^j,.,,  young  seals  without  pup. 

Q.  The  adult  females  are  all  with  pup? — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  liave  fouml  a 
good  many  old  ones  that  are  too  old  to  have  pups,  extra  big  size  seals. 

A  large  majority  of  the  seal  taken  on  the  coast  are  cows  witli  pup. 
A  few  young  males  are  taken,  the  ages  ranging 
J.  Johnton, p.  331.  from  1  to  .5  years.    Once  in  a  while  an  old  bull 

is  taken  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean. 
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Most  of  the  seals  taken  are  females  with  pup.      ,„,.  r„i.,.„„„  „  ,00 
„  .  ...  1  1  1     It  •     1  -11    J  Jack  Johnson,  p.  2S2. 

Once  m  a  while  an  old  bull  is  killed. 

Have  been  out  this  season,  and  caught  13  seals  around  Oape  Flat- 
tery, seven  of  which  had  pups  iu   the:ii,  the  bal-   ^  ,  ■  ,   ?  ,    „        ooc. 

•"  ,     .  >         '1    ^    ,  ,     I,.  1        ^   ttelinan  JoUnnOH,  p.  mo, 

ance  beinj?  young  seals,  about  one-halt  each  of 
male  and  female.    *     •    * 

In  all  of  my  experience  as  a  seal  hunter  I  have  captured  but  one  or 
two  old  bulls. 

A  large  proportion  of  seals  killed  by  me  were    Johnnie  Johniin,  p.  282. 
cows  with  pitp.     Have  killed  a  very  few  old  bulls 
and  some  yearlings. 

Most  of  the  seal  I  have  taken  have  been  pregnant  cows.    But  a 
very  few  young  male  seal  are  taken  by  me  along      p  f^ai^j^taau  p  261 
the  coast.  '  .    ■      • 

The  majority  of  seal  are  cows  with  pup.    A  few      Philip  Kaaheearoff,  p. 
males  are  taken,  about  four  or  five  years  old.  ^^^• 

About  50  per  cent  of  the  seals  taken  are  cows  with  pup.    Have 
killed  a  few  old  bulls,  and  have  taken  a  few  year-       ^.      ..    ,  _ 

lings  every  season.  ^'"^  *«»«=«'«»>  P-  ^■>- 

About  half  of  the  seals  killed  are  females  with  pup.    Have  killed 
some  yearling  seals,  but  never  killed  an  old  bull. 
The  young  males  I  killed  were  between  two  and      -'''»  Kasooh,p.  296. 
three  years  old. 

We  (iaught  somewhere  about  500  seals  before  entering  the  sea,  of  all 
kinds.    There  were  a  good  many  females  among 
them;  there  was  a  good  many  more  of  them  than      Ja».  Kean,p.  448. 
males,  but  the  exact  number  I  do  not  know.    The 
old  females  had  young  pups  in  them.    I  saw  them  taken  out,  and  a 
good  many  of  them  skinned. 

We  sailed  from  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  and  bore  due  north  to  the 
Bering  Sea.     Wheii  we  aiTived  there  we  had  some 
seventy  five  to  eighty  seals,  the  greater  part  of     Jaa.  Kennedy,  p.  449. 
which  were  females,  some  of  which  had  pups  in 
tlieni. 

Most  of  the  seals  taken  by  me  were  females  with  pup;  have  taken  a 
few  male  seal  from  one  to  four  years  old.     A  very 
few  yearlings  have  been  killed  by  me,  mostly  fe-  ocf**    Keihuaduek,   p. 
males.  "  ^^■ 

Tliose  taken  in  the  Bering  Sea  were  nearly  all  mother  seals  in  milk, 
that  had  left  their  young  and  were  in  search  of     j^^  Kieman  »  45o 
foml. 

The  majority  of  seals  taken  by  me  were  females  with  pup.     Have 
taken  some  yearling  seals,  but  never  examined 
them  as  to  .sex.     Have  killed  one  or  two  old  bulls      Robert  Kooko,p.  296. 
in  my  life.    Tiie  niiiles  I  have  killed  have  been 
one  and  two  years  old,  I  tiiink. 
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Most  all  seal  killed  by  me  have  be«ii  cows  with  pups.       •        •        • 
Have  not  killed  a  bull  seal  for  three  years.    I 
John  Kowineei,  p.  264.   have  taken  a  few  yearlings,  mostly  females. 

All  the  seals  which  I  have  seen  killed  were  fe 
OJaf  Eram,  p.  236.        males,  and  the  majority  of  these  were  pregnant 
cows. 

Most  all  seals  that  I  have  taken  were  cows  with 
George  Lacheek,  p.  264.  pup.    A  few  male  seal  have  been  taken  by  me 
from  one  to  four  years  old. 

And  that  a  good  many  have  pups  in  them,  and  that  when  the  boats 
come  aboard  loaded  with  seal  and  they  get  through 

James  Lajtin,  p.  451.  the  skinning  of  them  they  would  have  a  big  pile 
of  pups  on  deck. 

I  did  not  pay  any  particular  attention  to  the  sex  of  the  seals  we 

caught  on  the  coa.st  or  in  the  sea  any  furtiier  than 

Andreic  Laing,  p.  335.     we  got  a  number  of  the  yearlings  and  2-.\  ear-olds 

on  the  coast,  and  that  I  have  seen  young  live  pui)8 

cut  out  of  their  dead  mothers  and  they  would  walk  arouud  on  deck 

and  bleat  for  three  or  four  days,  and  then  die  of  starvation. 

We  had  a  good  catch,  having  taken  1,40()  skins,  more  than  1,000  of 

which  we  secured  on  the  coast.     Of  the  latter, 

Jas.  E.  Lennan,p.  370.  more  than  75   ])er  cent  were  female  pelts,  and  of 

these  about  CO  per  cent  were  taken  from  pregnant 

cows. 

^  .  1  ^-  J  XI      .^c         I  have  very  often  cut  a  seal  open  and  found  a 
Caleb  Lmdahl,  p.  i^,     ,-  •      -j 

'  ^  bve  young  one  mside. 

Of  the  class  of  seals  taken  I  can  say,  from  personal  observation  on 

board  sealing  vessels,  as  well  as  from  knowledge 

luaac  Liebes,  p.  453.       gained  in  buying  and  handling  the  skins  from 

seals  killed  in  the  Pacific,  that  in  the  spring  95 

per  cent  of  them  are  cows  heavy  with  pup;  4  per  cent  are  pups  less 

than  1  year  old,  born  the  previous  summer,  and  1  per  cent  males,  most 

of  the  latter  not  exceeding  two  or  three  years  old. 

Of  all  the  seals  captured  by  me,  about  one-half  of  them,  I  think, 

were  cows  with  pups  in  them,  and  it  is  very  sel- 

Jas.  Lighthouse, p.  3SS.  dom   that  I  have  ever  caught  a  full-grown  cow 

that  was  barren  or  did  not  have  a  pup  in  her; 

nor  have  I,  in  my  long  experience,  caught  a  cow  that  was  in  milk,  or 

that  had  recently  given  birth  to  her  young.     I  seldom  ever  kill  an  old 

bull,  for  there  are  but  very  few  of  them  that  mingle  with  the  herd 

along  the  coast. 

We  sealed  from  there  [Sannak]  to  tlie  Akatan  Pass  and  caught  75 
seals,  mostly  fenmles  with  pup.   Some  of  the  young 
Caleb  Littdahl,  p.  456.    they  had  inside  were  (juite  grown. 
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III  the  year  1885,  six  liuiidred  (000)  fur-seals  were  caught  during  the 
month  of  Marth   off'  the  Farallon    Ishmds  (Cali- 
fornia).   In  subsequent  years  we  have  had  to  go     E.W.Liith-john,p.i57. 
farther  north  each  year  in  order  to  secure  a  good 
spring  catch.  My  experience  has  been  that  fully  !)0  per  cent  of  all  seals 
taken  were  females,  and  of  these  two  thirds  (§)  were  mothers  in  milk. 

I  know  that  a  large  prfti)ortion  of  the  seals  taken  were  mothers  in 
pup,  or  mothers  giving  milk,  but  I  paid  no  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  percentage.  "'«•  ff-  l'0»g,P-  '157. 

On  my  last  trip  this  year,  when  hunting  seals  off  the  cape,  I  caught 
10  seals,  .■)  of  which  had  pups  in  them ;  the  rest  of 
them  were  from  I  to  2  years  old,  part  male  and  """•  ^'"'''''  ''■  ^'^■ 
part  female.  I  think  tliat  fully  one-half  of  the  seals  caught  along  the 
coast  are  fidl-grown  females  witli  pups  in  them.  We  sometimes  catch 
a  few  medium-sized  males,  tlie  rest  being  younger  ones,  both  male  and 
female. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  cows  you  have  taken      Chat.  Lutjen»,  p.  458. 
were  with  pup  ! — A.  About  70per  cent,  I  should  say. 

We  went  first  south  as  far  as  Cape  Blanco,  sealing  around  there  for 
about  two  months,  when  we  started  north  to  the 
Bering  Sea.     We  were  sealing  all  the  way  up  and      Thos.  f.yonK,p.  460. 
succeeded  in  capturing  138  seals  before  entering 
the  Bering  Sea.    Tlie  majority  of  those  were  cows,  the  largest  jiortion 
of  which  had  pups  in  them.     I  know  that  from  the  fact  of  seeing  them 
taken  out  and  thrown  overboard. 

Most  of  the  seals  taken  were  females  with  pup.     A  few  male  seal 
were  killed,  ages  ranging  from  1  too  years.    One 
old  bull  was  taken.  Geo.  McAlpine,  p.  2ee. 

Most  of  the  seals  taken  by  me  have  been  females  with  pup.    The 
female  seals  are  easier  killed  than  the  male,  and 

we  aim  to  get  them.     A  few  yearlings  have  been     •^-  "■  ■m<'"o''«''*>  P-  266. 
killetl  by  me,  mostly  females. 

Several  of  the  females  that  we  caught  in  the  ocean  were  in  pup,  but 
the  pup  taken  out  of  the  belly  was  of  no  use  for 
anything,  and  we  would  throw  it  overboard.  "'"■  -^t"''"""'' P- ^^■ 

About  all  the  seal  taken  are  females  with  young.     Very  few  young 
male  seal  are  seen  on  the  coast.     A  few  yearlings 
are  caught,  mostly  females.  ■^'"-  ^^"^^""^  P-  ^67. 

We  li ad . '{00  or  400  seals  altogether  before  entering  the  Bering  Sea; 

they  were  most  all  females,  which  had  young  pui)s 

j„  j|,gm_  '  J         Bl    I        nm.AfcLamjhli,,,p.m. 

Q.  What  jiercentage  of  the  females  taken  are  with  ]mp! — A.  That 
dei)ends  on  the  season  you  are  killing  them  in. 
When  they  are  g<!tting  heavy  in  puj)  in  the  latter  ^g^''''-'"'"''"'  HcLean,  p. 
part  of  the  season,  the  1st  of  June,  when  you 
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take  a  seal  then  you  take  two  for  one.  You  take  the  pup  with  them. 
That  is,  when  it  is  a  female.  This  is  before  we  j-o  into  the  sea.  I  have 
been  into  the  sea  for  several  years.  For  the  last  two  years  I  have  not 
gone  in  there — tliat  is,  while  this  restriction  aet  has  been  put  on.  I 
have  not  interfered  with  the  business. 

Q.  Your  experience  is  that  all  of  the  adult  females  that  you  shoot 
during  the  forepart  of  the  season  up  to  July  are  with  pupf — A.  You 
may  take  it  all  the  way  from  April,  May,  and  June;  from  April  all  the 
teniale  seals  that  you  kill  are  with  pup. 

Q.  Up  until  about  the  Ist  of  Julyf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Until  they  go  into  the  Bering  Sea? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What   percentage  of   the  cows  taken  are   with  pup! — A.  The 
Daniel  McLean,  p.  444.  l^'^'''}^^  are  mostly  aU  with  pup-that  is,  up  until 
the  1st  of  July. 

We  came  down  each  year  to  the  coast  of  Oregon,  then  went  along 

up  the  coast  to  the  Bering  Sea.    I  do  not  recol- 

Thomas  Madden,  p.  462.  lect  the  exact  number  of  seals  we  caught  in  1888, 

1889,  and  1890,  but  last  year  we  caught  about  150 

along  the  coast.     I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  sex  of  the  seals, 

but  I  seen  lots  of  little  pups  taken  out  of  them. 

Wesailedup  thecoast  and  caught  a  few  seals,  until  we  got  to  the  Bering 

Sea.     We  caught  1,100  seals,  nearly  all  of  which 

James  Malay,  p.  463.      were  caught  in  the  Bering  Sea.     We  caught  them 

around  St.  George  Island.    I  think  out  of  the  1,100 

we  caught  there  were  600  females.    Out  of  that  GOO  there  were  over 

400  that  had  pups  inside  of  them,  and  we  threw  them  all  overboard. 

Most  of  the  seals  taken  by  me  have  been  females 

Edward  Maitland,  p.  with  pup.     I  have  never  taken  a  big  bull  in  my 

284-  life.     Have  killed  small  bulls  and  some  yearUugs, 

About  half  of  the  seals  killed  by  me,  I  think,  were  cows  with  pup. 

Have  never  killed  an  old  bull,  but  have  killed  a 
Charles  Martin,  p.  297.  few  yearlings  in  my  life.    Never  examined  the 

latter  as  to  sex. 

Patrick  Maroney,p.  Thebiggest  part of  my  year's  catch  oflf  the  coast 
464.  were  females  with  pups  in  them. 

We  sailed  from  Victoria  on  the  8th  of  April,  and  sealed  along  the 

coast  up  to  Akutan  Pass.    We  caught  about  300  seals  in  that  vicinity. 

Mostly  all  were  females  and  a  great  many  of  them 

Henry  Mason,  p.  464.     had  pups  in  them.    We  cut  the  seals  open  and 

saw  the  young  inside. 

In  1890  I  went  sealing  in  the  schooner  Arffonaut    She  sailed  from 

Victoria  abont  the  8th  of  April,  and  sealed  along 

Senry  Mason,  p.  465.     the  coast  up  to  the  pass  in  Beiing  Sea.    We 

caught  about  350  seals  that  year. 
Most  of  the  seals  we  caught  in  the  North  Pacilic  were  females.    A 
good  many  of  them  also  had  pups  inside. 
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T  noticed  in  the  seals  that  we  caught  along  the  coast  that  a  great 
many  of  them  were  females  and  had  pups.    I 
think  most  of  them  were  females.     I  know  that      miHam  Mason,  p.  466. 
in  my  boat  the  catch  was  most  all  females  and 
they  had  pups  in  them.    They  were  usually  shot  when  sleeping  on  the 
water. 

We  caught  over  1 ,000  seals  oflF  the  coast,  almost  all  females,  and  a  great 
number  of  them  had  young  pups  in  them.     *     *    • 

Entered  Bering  Sea  in  July  and  was  diased  out  Thorwal  Mathasan,  p. 
by  the  cutters.  Did  not  catch  any  seals  in  the  339. 
American  waters  in  the  Bering  Sea,  but  went  over 
across  on  the  Russian  side  and  sealed  there.  Tlie  whole  catch  for  that 
year  was  about  1,.J00  seals.  Those  that  we  killed  on  the  Russian  side 
was  about  in  the  same  proportion  as  to  females  as  those  killed  on  this 
side. 

A  large  majority  of  the  seals  killed  in  the  North  Paciflc  are  cowa 
with  pup,  and  in  Bering  Sea,  cows  with  milk. 
Few  yearlings  are  killed  every  year  by  me.    Of     q.  e.  Miner,  p.  466, 
the  male  seals  killed  a  majority  are  4-year-old8. 
I  have  killed  but  a  few  old  biUls. 

Q.  What  percentage  ofthe  cows  you  have  taken     Frank  Moreau,  p.  ies. 

were  with  pup  I — A.  About  75  per  cent  were  with 

pup- 
Most  all  the  seals  killed  by  me  have  been  fem-      ^mos  Mill,  p.  285. 

ales  with  pup. 

We  began  sealing  off  Capo  Flattery;  sailed  and  sealed  to  the  north- 
ward, and  captured  about  800  seals  along  the 
coa.st.    There  were  not  over  ten    males   in    the     J^o.  Morrit,  p.  340. 
whole  lot.    The  ftmales  had  pups  in  them  and  we 
cut  them  out  of  their  mothers  and  threw  them  overboard  into  the  ocean. 


and  captured  about  400  seals  while  I  was  on  her.  They  were  all 
females  with  jiup,  excepting  the  yearlings,  which  were  about  one-half 
male  and  one-half  female.  *  •  •  And  captured  about  750  skins 
along  the  coast.  All  the  seals  captured  were  pregnant  females  except 
the  yearlings.  *  •  •  We  began  sealing  off  Cape  Flattery  and 
caught  about  20  seals,  all  of  which  were  pregnant  females. 

Most  of  the  seals  taken  by  me  have  been  cows     Matthew  Morrit,  p.  286. 
with  pup. 

AVjout  half  of  all  seals  caught  along  the  coast  are  cows  with  pups  in 
them ;  a  few  medium-sized  males  are  also  taken, 
and  the  rest  are  young  seals  of  both  sexes.     We      Moaea,  p.  i^io. 
scarcely  ever  see  an  old  bull  seal,  nor  can  we  tt-ll 
the  sex  ofthe  seals  in  the  water.     I  have  never  caught  any  full-grown 
oows  along  the  coast  that  did  not  have  pups  in  them. 
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About  half  the  seals  taken  by  me  arc  cows  with  pnp.  I  have  taken 
a  few  old  bulls  in  my  life,  but  not  many.    Have 

NaiNou,  p.  298.  taken  quite  a  number  of  yearlinjjs.    The  male 

seals  taken  are  between  two  and  three  years. 

I  think  about  half  the  seals  killed  by  me  are  females  with  pup.  I 
think  tliere  are  a  few  more  males  killed  in  April 

Smith  Natch,  p.  298.  than  females,  but  in  May  there  are  more  females 
killed. 

About  one-half  of  the  seal  I  have  taken  were  females  with  pnp.    Have 

taken  a  very  few  yearliii'is.     Once  in  a  while  I 
Dan  Natulan,  p.  286.      take  an  old  bull,  but  not  olteu.    The  male  seals 

that  I  have  killed  are  two  and  three  yeais  old,  I 
think. 
Think  about  half  of  the  seals  taken  by  me  have  been  cows  with  pup ; 

the  rest  are  yearlings  and  young  males  two  and 
Jos.  Neiahkaitk,  p.  289.  three  years  old.     Have  never  seen  an  old  bull  in 

my  lite. 

Almost  every  female  that  has  arrived  at  the  age  of  maturity  is  preg- 
nant.   We  follow  them  on  from  there  into  the 

Nilet  NeUon,  p.  470.  Bering  Sea,  and  almost  all  of  the  females  taken  are 
pregnant. 

I  think  about  half  the  seals  taken  by  me  are  females  with  pup. 

Have  never  taken  but  a  few  old  bulls  in  my  life. 
Ntkla-ah,  p.  288.  Have  taken  a  good  many  yearlings,  but  never 

examined  them  as  to  sex. 

We  sailed  south  as  far  as  Blanco,  sealing  around  there  for  two  or 

three  months,  when  we  headed  north  into  the 

John  O'Brien,  p.  470.      Bering  Sea,  having  caught  25()  or  300  seals  befi)re 

entering  the  sea,  of  which  (50  per  cent  of  them 

were  females,  mostly  all  of  them  having  pups  in  them. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  season  we  killed  mostly  yearling  seals,  but 
as  the  season  advanced  we  got  almost  all  mothers 

NeUon  T.  Oliver,  p.372.  in  young  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Flattery  or  from 
the  Columbia  lliver  to  Vancouver. 

The  catch  along  the  coast  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  since  the 

rifle  anti  shotgun   have  come  into  use,  is  priiui- 

Wm.  Parker, p.  Ui.        pally  females  and  the  grown  ones  have  pups  in 

them.    The  catch  of  young  seals  is  much  less  in 

proportion  to  the  number  caught  than  they  were  when  Indians  used 

to  take  them  by  spearing. 

We  began  sealing  off  Cai)e  Flattery  and  sealed  right  up  towards  the 

Bering  Sea,  capturing  16  seals  along  the  coa.st,  all 

Ctuu.  Peterson,  p.3io.    of  which  were   females  with   pup.     We  captured 

250  female  seals  with  pup  on  the  coast  and  then 

returned  to  Vicitoria,  after  which  we  sailed  again  in  a  short  time  on  the 

same  vessel  witli  the  same  crew  for  the  N"ortli  Pacilic  Ocean  and  Bering 

Sea,  capturing  about  250  female  seals  while  en  route  to  the  Bering 

Bea,  also  a  few  male  yearlings. 
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My  experience  in  foivr  years  sealing  is  that  nearly  all  tlie  seals 
taken  along  the  coast  are  pregnant  females,  and 

it  is  seldom  that  one  of  them  is  canght  that  has  Edwin  P.  Porter, p.  Sil. 
not  a  yonng  pnp  in  her. 

I  have  been  ont  sealing  this  year  and  caught  16  seals;  5  of  them 
were  full  grown  cows  that  had  pups  in  them. 
The  rest  were  young  seals  about  2  years  old,  both      mUon  Parker,  p.  392. 
male  and  female,  excepting  one,  and  that  was  a 
gray  pup. 

In  the  trip  just  made  oflF  this  coast,  I  have  taken  eighty-one  seals,  of 
which  three  were  bulls,  three  were  bachelors,  two 
were  yearlings,  about  fifty  were  females  j)regnant,      w.  Roberts,  p.  241. 
rest  females  barren.    This  is  a  fair  average. 

Most  of  the  seals  taken  by  me  have  been  cows      Rondtut,  p.  242. 
with  pups. 

The  majority  of  seals  taken  by  me  have  been  females  with  pup.    Once 
in  a  great  while  I  catch  an  old  bull.     A  few  year- 
lings have  been  taken  and  the  majority  of  males      ^^e^  Ryan,  p.  299. 
are  two  and  three  year  olds. 

Of  the  females  taken  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  early  in  the  season  in 
Bering  Sea,  nearly  all  are  heavy  with  young,  and 
the  death  of  the  female  necessarily  causes  the      l.  g.  Shepard,  p.  189. 
death  of  the  unborn  pup  seal;  in  fact,  I  have  seen 
on  nearly  every  vessel  seized  the  pelts  of  unborn  pups,  which  had  been 
taken  from  their  mothers. 

While  cruising  along  the  coast  our  principal 
cat<'h  was  female  seals  with  i)up,  the  balance  being      jvm.  Short,  p.  348. 
principally  yearlings,  about  half  male  and  female. 

The  majority  taken  are  females  with  pup.    Once 
in  a  while  an  old  bull  is  taken,  but  very  seldom.      Jack  Shucky,  p.  289. 
A  few  small  yearlings  are  taken,  but  not  many. 

We  had  31.5  .skins  when  we  arrived  here.    Mostly  all  of  them  were  fe- 
males heavy  with  pup  asleep  on  the  water,and  we 
killed  them  with  shotguns.  ^"^  ^''"*''  P-  *''6- 

Most  of  the  seal  taken  by  me  were  cows  with     Aaron  Simson,  p.  290. 
pup. 

The  last  three  years  about  half  the  seals  I  have  killed  were  females 
with  pup.    A  few  male  .seals  and  yearlings  have 
been  killed  by  me.    Have  killed  but  four  large      Martin  Singay,  p.  268. 
bulls  in  Ihe  last  four  years. 

From  personal  observation,  as  well  as  from  the  most  reliable  infor- 
mation, it  is  (|uite  certain  that  there  has  been 
taken  by  the  Indians  of  Vancouver  Islands  and      c.  M.  Srammon,  p.  474. 
Washington  Territory  during  the  last  spring  about 
5,000  fur-seals,  and  almost  inevitably  eacli  animal  was  with  young,  so 
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that  in  taking  tlie  number  of  adults  above  mentioned  there  were  actu- 
ally destroyed  near  10,000  seals. 

Jack  SUka,  p.  268.         Most  of  the  seals  taken  are  cows  with  youug. 

•  •••••• 

A  few  male  seals  are  taken,  their  ages  being  from  one  to  four  years. 
A  few  yearlings  are  taken.  A  very  few  old  bulls  liaveever  been  taken 
by  me;  the  last  three  or  four  years  have  taken  bat  three  old  bulls. 

Most  of  the  seals  takeu  by  me  are  females  with  pup.  Never  killed 
but  one  old  bull  in  my  life.     Have  killed  but  a 

r*o»io8  Skoul,  p.  300.  few  yearlings  and  never  looked  to  see  if  they  were 
male  or  female.  Tlie  young  males  killed  by  me 
were  between  one  and  three  years  old. 

I  think  three  females  with  pup  out  of  every  ten  killed.  I  kill  lots  of 
yearling  seals,  but  never  examined  them  as  to 

Geo.  SkuUka,p.  290.  sox.  Never  shoot  any  old  bulls,  although  I  have 
seen  a  good  many. 

We  sailed  from  here  on  the  Flying  MM  on  the  17th  day  of  April, 

1871,  and  eauglit  altogether  on  that  voyage  about 

Jaa.  Sloan,  p.  477.         875  seab',  of  wliich  a  large  majority  were  either 

females  with  pups  or  with  their  breasts  full  of 

milk.   I  saw  it  flowing  on  the  deck  when  we  were  skinning  them.    *   •    • 

Went  to  the  Okhotsk  Sea  and  sealed  there  abcmt  two  months.     We 

got  there  some  .jOO  seals,  of  which  more  than  one  half  were  females,  and 

the  most  of  them  had  pups  in  them. 

I  am  informed  by  our  London  sales  agent,  and  believe,  that  nearly 
r       o,       ,  Q.,  or  quite  nine  tenths  of  the  Victoria  catch  is  com- 

prised  of  females. 

Fred  Smith,  p.  349.  A  very  large  majority  of  the  seal  taken  in  the 

North  Pacific  Ocean  are  cows  with  pup. 

Most  of  the  seals  taken  are  females  with  young.  Very  few  males  are 
taken  on  the  coast.    I  have  taken  000  seals  in 

Wm.  ff.  Smith,  p.  478.  one  season  and  onlyS  male  seals  were  among  them. 
A  few  yearlings  are  taken,  mostly  females. 

We  left  San  Francisco  in  February,  and  fished  all  the  way  up  to 

Kadiak  island.     We  caught  about  475  seals  and 

E.  W.  Soron,p.i79.       about  40  Otters.    To  the  best  of  my  judgment  the 

greatest  portion  of  these  were  cows  heavy  with 

young.    We  could  see  the  milk  running  out  of  their  teats  when  they 

were  skinned.     I  saw  ])n])s  inside  of  the  seals  that  we  cut,  and  we 

saved  some  of  tliem  and  fed  them. 

We  left  here  with  the  City  of  San  Diego  in  February  of  1888  and 

arrived  in  the  Bering  Sea  in  June,  1888.   As  soon 

Cyrus  Stephens,  /).  479.    as  we  got  into  the  ocean  we  commenced  shooting 

seals  and  continued  shooting  all  the  way  up  to 

the  Aleutian  Islauds.    The  seals  became  more  plentiful  as  we  were 

going  north.     We  caught  about  050  seals  during  that  voyage.     We 
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killed  a  portion  of  them  in  the  Bering  Sea.  We  killed  one  large  bnll 
that  I  recollect,  and  the  rest  were  nearly  all  females  with  pnp  or  mothers 
giving  milk. 

Most  of  the  seals  taken  are  females  with  pup.     Out  of  111  seals 
last  vear  I  killed  but  .3  bulls.    A  very  few  vear-       ^   ,        „  .  , ,    ^ 
lings  have  been  taken  by  me.    A  few  male  seal  350"  '""  *""*='"'"''  P- 
have  been  taken  by  me  from  2  to  4  years  old. 

Q,  What  percentage  of  the  cows  you    have    Gustave  Sundvall, p.  iSO. 
taken  were  with  pup? — A.  Well,  I  should  judge 
about  two-thirds,  anyhow. 

We  commenced  sealing  as  soon  as  we  got  outside  of  the  cape,  and 
captured  about  270  seals  along  up  the   coast. 

Most  of  the  .seals  caught  were  pregnant  females,      John  A.Swain, p.  350. 
and  when  we  would  skin  them  the  milk  would 
run  out  of  them  on  the  deck.    We  began  sealing  ottthe  Columbia  Mver, 
and  then  sealed  northward  up  the  coast  to  Bering  Sea,  and  captured 
about  320  seals  in  the  Iforth  Pacific  Ocean,  most  all  females,  and  nearly 
all  had  young  pups  in  them. 

Most  of  the  seal  taken  by  me  were  cows  with     m.  Thikahdaynakkee,  p. 

pup.     •     •      •  269. 

A  few  male  seal  have  been  taken,  from  1  to  4  years  old.  But  very 
few  old  bulls  have  ever  been  taken  by  me.  Have  killed  a  few  yearlings 
every  year. 

The  catch  that  season   along  the  coast  was  90  per  cent  females, 
and  the  greater  proportion  of  them  were  females 
in  pup.      •      •      •     In  l.sni    I  went  out  in  the      f^^'P''  ""■   ''''><»>>P'»»> 
schooner  C  If.  1F/u7e.     Weleft  hereabout  the. 5th 

of  February,  and  sealed  along  the  coast  and  did  not  enter  the  Bering 
Sea  that  season.  We  caught  about  438  seals,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
them  were  females  with  young  ones  in  them. 

Most  of  the  seals  taken  on  this  coast  are  cows  with  young.  *  *  • 
Quite  a  large  number  of  yearlings  are  taken,  most  Charlie  Tlakmiian,  p. 
of  which  are  females.  270. 

The  seals  taken  by  me  have  been  females  mostly  with  pup.     Have 
never  killed  a  bull  in  my  life.    A  few  yearlings 
are  taken,  all  of  which  are  females.  reterTrearsheH,p.^i. 

Among  the  Indian  crews  of  the  Vancouver  Island  sealing  vessels,  I 
have  seen  the  skins  of  unborn  pup  seal;  being  of 
no  commercial  value,  the  crews  were  allowed  to      Francis  Tuiile,  p.  i»7. 
keep  them.    These  unborn  pups  have  been  taken 
from  female  seals  killeil  while  coming  up  the  west  coast  of  North 
America. 

About  half  the  seals  caught  ahmg  the  coast  are  cows  that  have  white 
whiskers  and  have  puj)s  in  tliem.     A  good  many 
young  males  and  females,  from  1   Ut  2  years  old      .fohnTy9um,p.3m. 
are  cai)tnre(l.     They  all  have  blaik  whiskers.     I 

have  never  killed  any  old  bulls  along  the  coast,  but  have  killed  a  very 
few  large  cows  late  in  the  season  that  were  barren. 
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Most  of  the  seal  taken  by  me  have  been  females  with  pup.    A  few 

male  seal  have  been  taken  by  nie,  ages  ranging 

Jot.  Unaiajim,  p.  271.    from   1  to  4  year.s  old,  I  shouhl   think.     Some 

yearlings  have  been  taken,  a  majority  of  which 

were  females  also.    Very  few  old  bulls  have  been  kiiU-d  by  me. 

Most  of  the  seals  taken  have  been  cows  with  pup.  I  liave  taken  but 
a  very  few  old  bulls.     I  have  killed  plenty  of 

Geo.  Usher,  p.  291.  youug  males,  and  have  taken  quite  a  number  of 
yearlings,  but  never  examined  them  as  to  sex. 

Ru{lolph}Falton,p.212.  The  majority  of  seal  taken  are  cows.  A  few 
yearlings  are  killed,  mostly  females. 

Most  all  seals  taken  are  females  with  young. 
Charlie  Wank,  p.  213.  *  *  *  *  * 

What  few  male  seals  are  taken  are  1,  2,  3,  and 
4  years  old.    Quite  a  number  of  yearlings  are  taken,  mostly  females. 

In  purchasing  fur-seals  from  hunters  I  have  noticed  that  not  less 
than  75  per  cent  of  the  catch  taken  previous  to 
M.L.Washburn,p.^.  May  25  are  female  seals;  and  from  the  develop- 
ment of  the  teat  on  the  skin  were  evidently  fe- 
males with  pup.    After  that  the  catch  is  mostly  young  seals;  and  I 
paid  most  attention  to  the  sex. 

Most  of  the  seals  captured  ahmg  tlie  coast  are  cows  witli  pujjs  in 

them.     I  have  never  captured  any  cows  iti  milk  or 

n-atkins,p.  395.  that  had  given  birtli  to  their  young  that  year  on 

coast,  and  I  do  not  recollect  of  ever  having  caught 

an  old  bull. 

Out  of  60  seal  taken  so  far  this  setison  46  are  females  with  pup 

and  14  were  males.     Only  1  yearling   seal  has 

P.  s.  Weittenhiller,  p.  been  taken  this  season.    Only  1  old  bull  was 

274.  taken  this  season  among  the  males.     I  should 

think  the  male  seal  taken  this  year  were  between 

2  and  3  yeai's  old. 

While  out  hunting  this  year  we  caught   sixteen  seals;  one  half  of 
them  were  cows  with  pup,  the  remainder  were 
Charley  White,  p.  395.    yearlings  and  two  years  old,  of  both  sexes. 

In  my  captures  off  the  coast  between  here  and  Sitka  !>0  per  cent  of 
my  catch  were  females,  but  off  the  coast  of  Una- 
Miehael  White,  p.  490.  mack  Pass  there  was  a  somewhat  smaller  per- 
centage of  females,  and  nearly  all    the  I'eniales 
were  cows  heavy  with  pup,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  period  of  ges- 
tation was  so  near  at  hand  that  I  have  frequently  taken  the  live  pup 
from  the  mother's  womb. 

I  think  about  one-half  the   seal  killed  by    me   have  been  females 

with  pup  and  the  balance  were  divided  up  be- 

Billy  Williamn,  p.  300.  tweeu  yearlings  and  one  and  two  year  old  males. 

Never  examined  the  yearlings  as  to  sex.    Have 

never  killed  an  old  bull  in  my  life. 
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Think  that  most  of  the  seals  I  have  taken  were  females  with  pup. 
Have  also  taken  some  two  and  three  year  old 
males  and  some  yearlings.    Never  killed  bnt  one      ^«rf.  JVilson,  p.  301. 
old  bull  in  my  life. 

Most  all  the  seals  caught  by  me  along  the  coast      Wiipoo,  p.  397. 
were  cows  that  had  pups  in  them.    I  never  killed 
a  barren  cow  or  one  that  was  in  milk. 

Almost  all  seals  taken  are  females  with  pup.      Michael    Wooskoot,  p. 
•  •  •  •  *  275. 

Quite  a  large  number  of  yearlings  are  taken,  mostly  females.    During 
my  life  I  have  taken  over  100  bull  seals. 

Abnut  half  the  seals  I  have  kil  ed  were  females  with  pup,  and  the 
balance  were  yearling  seals  and  two  and  three 
year  old  males.    Xever  killed  an  old  bull  in  my      Billy  YeUachy,  p.  302. 
life,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  one. 

Sf)me  years  ago  there  were  more  male  seals  taken  than  are  taken 
now,  but  now  about  one-half  are  females  with 
pup.    The  rest  are  yearling  seals  and  one  and  ,jjj^"*''"**    Yeihmw,  p. 
two  year  old  males.    I  have  never  examined  the 
yearlings  to  ascertain  their  sex.    Have  not  killed  an  old  bull  seal  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  used  to  kill  them. 

Qnite  a  number  of  yearlings  were  taken.    About  50  per  cent  of  the 
seals  taken   by  me  have  been  cows  with  pup. 
Never  killed  but  one  old  bull  in  my  life  and  that      -ilf-  Yohanaen,  p.  369. 
was  near  Kodiak  Island.    Took  quite  a  number  of 
young  males,  I  shmUd  think  two  and  three  year  olds. 

Most  of  the  seals  I  have  killed  were  females  with      Paul  Toung,  p.  292. 
pup.    Once  in  a  while  an  old  bull  is  taken. 

Think  the  seals  I  have  killed  were  about  half  males  and  half  females 
with  pup.    The  males  mostly  are  yearlings  aiul 
two  and  three  year  olds.     I  have  seen  old  bulls  in      ff^alter  Young,  p.  303. 
the  water,  but  never  killed  one. 

I  have  been  out  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  this  year  seal  hunting,  and 
caught  three  seals;  they  were  l.irge  cow  seals, 
an<l  hiwl  pups  in  them.    One  and  two  year  old      ff»«''  Yulla,  p.  397. 
seals  are  about  equally  male  and  female. 

Almost  one-half  the  seals  I  catch  are  cow  seals      Bish  Tulla,  p.  398. 
and  have  little  pups  in  them. 

About  one  third  of  all  the  cows  I  caught  along  the  coast  were  cows 
witii  pups  in  them;  never  caught  any  old  bulls, 
iiiid  uied  to  catch  more  gray  pups  than  I  do  now.      Thoa.  Xolnok),  p.  39S. 
Most  all  the  rest  of  the  seals  1  (vxught  have  been 
1  and  2  years  old,  and  are  about  equally  male  and  female. 
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REASON  PREGNANT  FEMALES  ABE  TA£EN. 

Page  208  of  The  Case. 

Martin  Benton,  p.  405.      I  think  COW  seal  are  tamer  than  young  male 
seal. 


A  cow  seal  that's  heavy  with  pup  is  sluggish,  and  sleeps  more  soundly 
than  the  males,  and  for  that  reason  they  ax'e  more 
readily  approached. 


Henry  Brown,  p.  318. 


They  are  very  tame  after  giving  birth  to  their  young  and  are  easily 

approached  by  the  hunters.    When  the  females 

Ja».  L.Carthcttt,  p.W9.  leave  the  islands  to  feed  they  go  very  fast  to  the 

fishing  banks,  and  after  they  get  thi-ir  food  they 

will  go  to  sleep  on  the  waters.     That  is  the  hunter's  great  chance.    I 

think  we  secured  more  in  proportion  to  the  number  killed  than  we  did 

in  the  North  Pacific. 

Simeon  Chin-koo-tin,  p.      They  sleep  more  and  are  less  active  and  more 
256.  easily  captured. 


Peter  Chureh,  p.  257. 


I  think  the  female  seal  is  less  active  and  more 
easily  approached. 


I  have  noticed  that  the  females,  wh(Mi  at  sea,  are  less  wild  and  dis- 
trustful than  the  bachelor  seals,  and  dive  less 
Jae.  H.  Dotigla>s,p.  420.  quickly  in  the  presence  of  the  hunter.     After  feed- 
ing   plentifully,   or    when    resting   after    heavy 
weather,  they  appear  to  fall  asleep  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,     it 
is  then  they  become  an  easy  target  for  the  hunters. 

Pregnant  female  seals,  being  heavy  and  stupid,  and  sluggish  of  move- 
ment, are  more  easily  approached,  and  in  conse- 

A.  J.  Guild,  p.  231.  quencc  a  greater  proportionate  number  of  them 
are  secured. 

I  think  the  females  sleep  more  on  the  water  and 
E.  Sofstad,  p.  2G0.        are  less  active  and  more  easily  taken  than  the 
male. 

♦ 

When  the  females  are  with  pup  they  slee]i  more, 
P.  Kahiktday,  p.  261.     are  less  active  in  the  water,  and  more  easily  ap- 
proached  than  the  male  seal. 

Mike    Keihusduek,  p.      Think  the  female  is  more  gentle  and  more  easily 
262.  taken. 

Think  cows  are  much  more  plentiful  on  the 
Jno.  Kowineet, p.  2&i.    coast;  sleep  more  and  are  more  easily  captured 
than  the  male'seal. 


Geo.  Lacheek,  p.  26*.         Think  cows  are  less  active  and  require  more 
sleep  than  the  young  male  seal. 
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I  iiiii  iiifwiui'd  and  believe  that  the  reason  of  there  being  such  a  hirge 
proportion  of  females  among  the  coast  skins  is  be- 
cause the  male,  which  is  powerful  and  strong,      Geo.  Liebea,  p.  511. 
usually  swims  more  rapidly  and  at  a  longer  dis- 
tance from  the  coast,  and  are  so  scattered  and  active  and  hard  to  catch 
that  it  does  not  pay  to  hunt  them.    The  female  heavy  with  young 
easily  tires,  and  sleeps  on  the  water,  and  is  easily  shot  while  in  that 
condition. 

I  have  known  of  several  expeditions  that  have  been  fitted  out  for  the 
puri>ose  of  following  and  capturing  the  seals  after 
they  leave  the  Pribilof  Islands  and  are  making    Isaac  Liebes,  p.  454. 
their  southern  course.    All  these  expeditions  have 
proved  utter  failures,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
female  seals  at  that  period  of  the  year  are  not  heavy  with  young  as 
they  are  in  the  spring,  nor  as  fat  as  at  a  later  period,  and  the  hunters 
can  not  easily  get  within  gun.shot  distance  of  them.    They  are  much 
less  likely  to  be  found  asleep  at  this  .seasou,  and  traveling  seals  are 
difiBcult  to  shoot  and  still  mcue  difficult  to  take  in  before  they  sink. 
The  hunters  have  an  idea  that  the  sleeping  seals  are  buoyed  up  by  an 
inflated  internal  air  bladder.     Whether  this  is  so  or  not  it  is  certain 
that  a  "sleeper''  is  more  likely  to  be  secured  after  it  is  shot  than  a 
"  traveler." 

The  male  seals  of  men*hantable  size  do  not  intermingle,  I  believe,  to 
any  extent  with  the  cows  caught  off  the  coast  of  North  America.  They 
make  their  northern  passage  separate  from  the  others,  and  further  ofi" 
shore.  As  they  are  more  constantly  on  the  alert  than  the  females,  the 
sealers  have  met  with  little  success  in  hunting  them.  It  is  only  the 
cow,  heavy  with  pup,  wliich,  in  ccmsequence  of  her  condition,  is  less 
active  and  alert,  that  falls  an  easy  prey  to  the  hunters. 

Mother  seals  heavy  with  young  are  much  easier  William  H.  Long,  p. 
taken,  for  they  are  usually  asleep  on  the  water.  458. 

Q.  Why  is  it,  in  your  opinion,  that  more  female  thau  male  seals  are 
killed  by  the  poachers! — A.  Because,  first,  in  the       ^  „  ,      ,  ^ 

passage  of  the  seals  to  the  islands  in  the  early  ig^"'""    ^^^"^^off'   P- 
season  the  females  travel  in  groups  and  the  males 
scatter;  .sec(mdly,  after  arriving  at  the  islands  the  males  remain  on  or 
about  the  hauling  grounds,  while  the  females,  having  their  pups  to 
nurse,  go  out  into  the  sea  to  obtain  food. 

Q.  How  do  you  tell  the  skin  of  a  female  from  that  of  a  male! — A.  By 
the  nipples  and  general  appearance. 

As  I  understand  the  fact  t«}  be,  most  of  the  seals  killed  in  the  open 
sea  are  females.     My  reasons  for  this  conclusion 
are  (1)  that,  from  my  knowledge  of  the  seal,  I      T.  F.  Morgan,  p.  6i. 
know  that  the  female  when  heavy  with   young, 

as  they  are  during  the  early  i)art  of  the  season  when  on  their  way  to 
the  rookeries  where  they  are  delivered  during  the  months  of  June  and 
July,  are  much  heavier  in  the  water  and  much  less  able  to  escajie,  be- 
cause they  are  cajiable  of  n^naining  under  water  to  escajjc  for  a  very 
much  less  jieriod  (»f  time  than  when  they  are  not  heavy  with  young,  or 
thau  the  male  seal  would  be. 
29BS 
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It  is  harder  to  take,  an  old  seal  tlian  a  young  one, 
W.  Sobeiti, p. 241.       the  older  ones  being  more  on  the  alert  and  are 
not  less  active  when  pregnant. 

Jack  Siika,  p.  268.  I  think  they  are  taken  because  they  are  more 

tame  and  less  active  and  more  ea»sily  approached. 

Of  the  seals  killed,  from  60  to  70  per  cent  are  females,  which,  during 
theii'  northerly  migration,  are  heavy  with  young, 
Z.  L.  Tanner,  p.  3H.     slow  of  movement,  and  require  an  extra  amount 
of  rest  and  sleep,  thus  largely  increasing  their  lia- 
bility to  successfiil  attack. 

I  have  been  told  that  it  is  easier  to  catch  the  female  seal  at  sea  than 
it  is  to  catch  the  male  seal,  but  I  have  no  personal 
JUmilTeichmann, p.  5S1.  knowledge  of  that  point.     I  sui)pose,  however, 
that  there  must  be  some  foundntioii  for  the  state- 
ment by  reason  of  the  fact  that  so  small  a  proportion  of  male  adult 
seals  are  included  in  what  is  called  the  Northwe.st  catch. 

The  female  seal  has  more  curiosity  than  the  male  seal.  We  catch 
more  seals   after   two  or  tliree  days  of  rough 

Adolph  W.  Thompson,  weather,  because  they  are  tired,  and  when  it  is 
P-  ^^-  calm  the  next  day  they  are  tired  and  lie  asleep  on 

the  water. 

M.  Thikahdaynahkee,  The  COWS  are  less  active,  sleep  more,  and  are 
p.  269.  more  easily  captured. 

Charlie  Tlaksatan,  p.  Cow  seals  sleep  sounder  on  the  water,  and  are 
270.  less  active  and  are  easily  captured. 

Jame*  UHatajim,p.^l.  I  think  the  female  is  more  gentle,  sleeps  more, 
and  is  more  easily  captured. 

Rudolph  Walton, p.712.  Cows  are  more  easily  captnred  because  they 
have  pups. 

Charlie  Wank,  p.  273.  They  are  less  active,  sleep  more,  and  are  easier 
captured. 

P.  S.  W^tfenhiller,  p.  It  )s  my  opinion  that  female  seal  are  more  easily 
274.  captured  and  appear  to  be  more  tame  than  the 

male  seal,  and  I  think  sleep  more. 

Ninety-five  per  cent  at  least  of  all  the  female  seals  killed  are  either 
in  pup  or  have  left  their  newly-born  pup  on  the 

Theo.  T.  Wiliamt,  p.  islands,  while  they  have  gone  out  into  the  sea  in 
*^3-  search  of  food. 

The  result  is  the  same  in  either  case.  If  the  mother  is  killed  tlic  pup 
on  .shore  will  linger  for  a  few  days;  some  say  as  long  as  two  or  tliree 
weeks,  but  will  inevitably  die  before  winter.  All  of  the  schooners 
prefer  to  hunt  around  the  banks  where  the  fenuile  seals  are  feeding  to 
attempting  to  intercept  the  male  .seals  on  their  way  to  and  from  the 
hauling  grounds. 

Aside  trom  the  greater  diflBculty  of  killing  and  securing  the  skin  of 
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a  traveling  seal,  and  the  larger  proportion  of  loss  to  the  schooner,  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  sealing  season,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
Bering  Sea,  there  are  few  males  to  be  found  in  the  water. 

No  other  evidence  of  this  is  needed  tlian  the  observation  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  spend  the  season  on  the  Pribilof  Islauds  and  who  all  agree 
in  reporting  that  the  male  seals  remain  there,  while  the  females,  as 
800  n  as  they  are  delivered  of  their  young,  go  forth  in  search  of  food. 
Tlie  male  seal  seldom  sleeps  in  the  water  during  the  sealing  season. 
When  the  northward  migration  begins,  in  March,  tlic  male  seals  pursue 
their  way  with  all  diligence  to  the  rookeries,  and  arrive  the»e  abcmt 
thirty  days  ahead  of  the  coming  of  the  female  seals.  It  must  be  plain 
fi'om  this  that  the  opportunities  for  slaying  male  seals  that  are  travel- 
ing rapidily  through  the  water  must  be  far  less  than  for  killing  female 
seals,  who,  making  their  way  leisurely,  feeding  as  they  go,  and  resting 
frequently  because  they  are  heavy  with  pup,  oflfer  a  far  more  extensive 
target  to  the  rifle  of  the  hunter. 

The  Indians  with  whom  I  conversed  in  British  Columbia,  and  who 
had  had  a  varied  and  extensive  experience  of  sealing,  not  only  as  seal 
hunters  for  schooners,  but  when  out  in  search  of  food,  all  declared, 
that  the  male  seal  seldom  ate  and  never  slept  while  on  his  way  to  the 
rookeries.  They  dechired  that  as  with  the  salmon  when  on  its  way  to 
the  spawning  grounds,  they  had  never  found  food  in  the  stomach  of  the 
few  male  seals  they  had  managed  to  capture. 

So  far  a.s  I  was  able  to  learn,  the  terms  "sleeper"  and  "traveler"  as 
api)lied  to  seals,  had  their  origin  among  the  Indians.  They  declared, 
and  in  that  they  are  borne  out  by  all  of  the  white  hunters,  that  the 
seal,  when  it  is  desirous  of  resting  in  the  water,  inflates  a  bladder  in  its 
body,  which  keeps  it  afloat.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  makes  no  dif- 
ference, but  the  fact  is,  that  almost  the  only  way  the  Indians  have  of 
killing  seals  is  by  paddling  noiselessly  up  to  the  sleeping  animal  as  it 
floats  on  the  water,  and  si)earing  it. 

Many  of  the  schooners  employ  Indian  hunters,  who  work  much  cheaper 
than  the  whites,  who  only  use  the  si)ear,  and  never  attempt  to  kill  a 
traveling  seal. 

The  reports  of  their  catches  show  that  all  of  their  captures  are  fe- 
males. It  could  not  well  be  otherwise,  for  the  male  seals,  in  making 
their  way  to  the  rookeries,  take  a  more  northerly  course,  and  go  with 
all  speed,  while  the  females  move  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia, 
and  other  large  fishing  banks,  following  the  runs  of  fish,  or  idly  wait- 
ing until  nature  tells  them  that  the  period  of  gestation  is  about  ended, 
and  they  then  make  their  way  to  the  rookeries  to  be  delivered  of  their 
pups. 

Tlie  large  proportion  of  females  killed  in  the  North  Pacific  is  due  to 
the  fact,  as  I  explained  before,  tliat  males  pursue 
their  way  to  the  hauling  grounds  with  dispatch,      t.  t.  WilUamt,  p.  495. 
while  the  females  are  more  leisurely  in  their  move- 
ments and  take  frecjuent  rests. 

Thiey  are  less  active,  sleep  more,  and  are  more  Michael  Woo$koot,  p. 
easily  taken.  274. 

DESTEUCTION   OF   NUESINO  FEMALES. 
Page  209  of  The  Case. 
On  June  10,1886, 1  left  the  Columbia  Kiver,  proceeding  to  Unalaska, 
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and  thence  on  the  27th  day  of  June  into  the  Bering 

C.  A.  Jbbey,  p.  1S6.  Sea,  my  destination  being  the  Pribilof,  or  Seal 
Islands.  Soon  after  leaving  Unalaska  we  began 
to  see  seals  in  the  water  about  the  steamer.  Within  seven  hours  alter 
leaving  Unalaska  I  sighted  the  schooner /S/wrrt,  of  and  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, with  her  boats  out  sealing,  in  latitude  54°  20'  north,  longitude 
166°  StT  west.  Before  I  could  overhaul  her  her  boats  were  called  in 
and  all  evidences  of  sealing  were  out  of  sight.  There  were  sealskins 
in  her  hold,  but  as  there  was  no  evidence  that  any  had  been  taken  in 
Bering  Sea,  I  disarmed  her,  she  being  without  a  permit  for  use  of  arms 
and  ammunition,  and  let  her  go.  The  next  morning  sighted  the  schooner 
City  of  San  Diego,  of  San  Francisco,  in  latitude  55°  52'  north,  longi- 
tude 168°  25'  west.  As  she  also  had  no  permit  for  arms  and  ammu- 
nition I  disarmed  her. 

I  then  called  at  the  Pribilof  islands  and  cruised  about  them  for 
some  days  without  seeing  any  vessels  of  any  kind.  On  the  3d  day  of 
July  cruised  northward,  returning  to  St.  Paul  on  the  10th ;  it  was  very 
difticult  to  find  the  island  because  of  the  dense  fog.  On  the  13th  went 
south  and  west.  Reached  Atka  Island  on  the  lotli;  thence  went  east- 
erly along  the  Aleutian  Islands.  On  the  17th  seized  the  scho<tner  San 
Diego,  of  and  from  San  Francisco,  in  latitude  54°  4'  north  and  longi- 
tude 166°  4()'  west.  She  had  577  seal-skins  ou  board,  and  the  captain 
confessed  to  having  taken  seals  in  Bering  Sea.  I  took  her  into  Unalaska 
that  night. 

Ou  the  2fith  of  July  I  was  again  off  St.  Paul  Island,  and  the  agent 
of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  came  on  board  and  infm-med  me 
the  sealing  season  on  the  island  was  ended,  and  the  day  before  the 
agent  at  St.  George  Island  had  informed  me  of  the  same  fact  in  relation 
to  that  island.  On  August  1st  I  seized  a  boat  containing  three  men 
and  eight  dead  seals.  Proceeding  southeasterly,  seized  another  boat 
with  men  and  several  dea^l  seals  on  board.  Seized  the  schooner  Thorn- 
ton, of  and  from  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  in  latitude  '>5°  45'  north 
and  longitude  l(»8o  25'  west.  The  two  boats  seized  belonged  to  the 
Thornton.  The  same  evening  seized  the  schooner  Vnrolena,  of  Vi(!- 
toria,  British  Columbia,  in  about  the  same  locality.  Half  an  hour 
later  seized  four  boats  belonging  to  the  Carolcna  with  dead  seals  on 
board.  That  night  spoke  schooner  Twilight,  sealing,  but  the  captain 
stated  they  had  taken  no  seals  in  Bering  Sea,  and  on  account  of  the 
schooners  I  had  in  tow  I  was  uiuible  to  overhaul  her. 

The  next  morning  at  4:10  sighted  a  schooner,  evidently  a  sealer,  but 
was  unable  to  pursue  her,  owing  to  the  fact  of  having  the  Thornton  and 
Carolena  in  tow.  At4^40a.  m.  siK>ke  the  schooner  Onirard,  of  Xiv- 
toria,  British  Columbia,  in  latitude  55°  10'  north  and  longitude  167° 
40'  west.  The  master  acknowledged  he  had  been  sealing  in  Bering 
Sea.  Boarding  her  and  finding  seal  skins  and  nnskinned  dead  seals 
on  board,  I  seized  her  and  took  her  also  in  tow.  At  7:20  a.  m.  sighted 
another  schooner,  but  she  tied,  and  outvsailed  us.  At  11  a.  m.  sighted  a 
schooner  under  shortened  sail.  She  at  once  changed  her  (-(mrse  and 
made  all  sail  southeast  and  escaped.  Readied  Tnalaska  that  night. 
The  Thornton  had  on  board  four  ritles  and  six  shotguns;  the  Onn-ard, 
one  rifle  and  thirteen  shotguns;  the  Carolena,  four  rifies,  one  nuisket, 
and  five  shotguns.  Altogether,  the  vessels  I  seized  had  over  2,000  seal- 
skins. My  orders  made  no  distinction  as  to  seizing  Knglish  or  Ameri- 
can vessels,  and  each  vessel  seized  received  the  same  treatment  with- 
out relation  to  the  nationality  of  its  crew  or  owner. 
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We  entered  the  Bering  Sea  through  the  Muckawa  Pass  about  the  1st 
of  July,  and  foinmeneed  hunting  seals  wherever 
we  could  find  them,  among  which  were  a  great      Chas.  Adair,  p.  ioo. 
many  cows  giving  milk,  which  we  killed  from  30 
to  150  miles  from  the  islands. 

I  have  no  exact  information  as  to  the  proportion  of  male  and  female 
seals  killed  by  pelagic  hunters,  but  it  is  my  firm 
conviction,  from  my  knowledge  of  the  habits  of    Oeo.  It.  Adams,  p.  158. 
the  nmles  in  not  leaving  the  islands  during  the 
breeding  season  and  the  well  known  fact  tliat  mother  seals  go  great 
distances  in  .search  of  food  while  nursing  their  young,  that  the  females 
are  slaughtered  i  n  great  numbers  during  their  journeys  to  and  from  the 
islands  by  pelagic  hunters. 

And  when  in  the  Bering  Sea  we  take  seals  from      ffm.  Bendt,p.  404. 
10  to  120  miles  from  the  .seal  islands. 

And  the  larger  proportion  oftho.se  killed  in  Bering  Sea  are  also  cows. 
Have  killed  cow  .seal,  with  milk  in  them,  05  miles 
from  the  Pribilof  Islands.    •     *    *     A  few  male     Martin  Benton,  p.  i05. 
seal  are  taken,  ages  ranging  from  1  to  5  years. 
Once  in  a  while  we  catch  an  old  bull  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

We  came  out  of  the  Bering  Sea  the  latter  part  of  August,  and  had 
caught  about  1,700  seals  between  the  Pribilof  Isl- 
ands and  Unalaska;  we  caught  them  from  10  to     Jfielt  Sonde,  p.  315. 
100  or  more  miles  ott'  St.  George  Island. 

The  seals  caught  along  the  coast  after  the  Ist  of  April,  are  mostly 
pregnant  females,  and  those  caught  in  Bering  Sea 
were  females  that  had  given  birth  to  their  young.      yieU  Bonde,  p.  316. 
I  often  noticed  the  milk  flowing  out  of  their  breasts 

when  being  skinned,  and  have  seen  them  killed  more  than  100  miles 
from  the  seal  islands.  I  have  seen  live  pups  cut  out  of  their  mothers 
and  live  around  on  the  decks  for  a  week. 

I  was  in  the  Beting  Sea  in  1889  on  the  schooner  James  G.  Swan,  but 
did  not  use  shotguns.     Most  all  the  seals  we  caught 
were  cows  giving  milk.'  Bowa-ehup,  p.  376. 

We  entered  the  Bering  Sea  tlie  middle  of  May  and  captured  300 
while  in  tliere.     Most  of  these  were  mother  seals      ^t.^.  b„„ji....      inc 
with  their  brea.sts  full  of  milk.  '^^*-  """""'"' "'  **^- 

We  did  not  capture  any  gravid  seals  in  the  Bering  Sea.     Nearly  all 
the  seals  taken  in  Bering  Sea  were  cows  in  milk. 
We  captured  a  few  young  seals  in  the  sea  of     Benry  Brown,  p.  317. 
b*»th  sexes. 

I  hunted  in  Bering  Sea  in  1889  (that  being  the  only  year  I  ever  went 
to  tliiit  sea)  and  hunted  seals  with  spears  about 
70  niih's  southwest  off  the  islands,  and  our  <^atcii    feter  Brown,  p.  377. 
was  nearly  all  cows  that  had  given  birth  to  their 
young  and  had  milk  in  their  teats. 
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We  entered  the  sea  aloug  about  the  1  st  of  May  and  caught  between 
^  6(H)  and  700  seals  from  30  to  150  miles  oflf  the  seal 

^os.  Brown,  M.  g,  p.  jgiauds,  and  four  out  of  five  were  females  in  milk. 
I  saw  the  milk  running  on  the  deck  when  we 

skinned  them. 

Have  killed  cows  with  milk  about  60  miles  oflf 
Chat.  Campbell,  p.  256.  thePribllof  Islands.    A  few  old  bulls  were  killed 
by  me  last  season. 

And  that  80  per  cent  of  seals  shot  in  Bering  Sea  from  July  1  to  Sep- 
tember 15  are  females,  most  of  which  have  given 

JohnCCantieellfpAOT.  birth  to  their  young  and  are  mostly  caught  while 
feeding  at  various  distances  from  land. 

Chaa.  Challall,  p.  411.  At  least  7  out  of  8  seals  caught  in  the  Bering 
Sea  were  mothers  in  milk. 


While  in  the  sea  I  caught  a  great  many  cow  seals  that  were  giving 
milk.  Most  all  the  seals  we  caught  in  the  sea 
were  giving  milk. 


Circus  Jim,  p.  380. 


In  1887,  about  the  1st  of  June,  I  went  into  the  Bering  Sea  in  ray  own 
schooner,  the  Lottie,  and  hunted  about  00  miles 
Jaa.  €iaj>1a>ilioo,  p. 3S2.  ofl"  the  islands  and  secured  about  700  seals,  most 
all  of  which  were  cows  in  milk.    These  cows  had 
milk  in  their  breasts,  but  had  no  pups  in  them.     I  returned  to  the  Be- 
ring Sea  in  ray  own  boat,  the  Lottie,  in  1880,  and  also  in  1891,  and 
sealed  all  the  way  frora  100  to  180  miles  from  tiie  St.  George  and  St. 
Paul  islands.    Tlie  catch  of  these  two  years  were  of  about  the  same 
character  as  those  caught  in  1887,  and  were  mostly  females  that  had 
given  birth  to  their  young  and  were  in  milk. 

We  entered  the  sea  through  the  Unimak  Pass,  and  captured  therein 

r^.i.r:.!!. qqi        about  40  scals,  most  all  of  which  had  milk  in 

their  breasts. 

We  left  Victoria  in  January  and  went  south  to  Cape  Flatt«ry  and 

Cape   Blanco,   sealing  around  there  about  two 

John  Dalton,  p.  417.       months,  when  we  went  north,  sealing  all  the  way 

up  to  the  Bering  Sea.    .     •        •        •         We 

entered  the  sea  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  about  June,  and  caught 

about  900  seals  in  there,  two-thirds  of  which  were  mother  seals  with 

their  breasts  full  of  mil!f.    I  saw  the  milk  flowing  on  the  deck  when 

we  skinned  them. 

John  Dalton,  p.  418.  The  waters  were  full  of  them  at  that  time.    We 

caught  them  from  50 to 60  milesoff  the  seal  islands. 

We  only  got  three  seals  with  pups  in  them  in  the  Bering  Sea.    Most 

all  of  them  were  females  that  had  given  birth  to 

Alfred  Dardean, p.  ii22.  their  youug  ou  the  islands,  and  tlie  milk  would 

run  out  of  the  teats  on  the  deck  when  we  woiUd 

skin  them.     We  caught  female  seals  in  milk  more  than  100  miles  oft'  the 

Pribilof  Islands, 

M-ank  Davit,  p.  383.  But  the  seals  I  caught  in  Bering  Sea  were  most 

all  cows  in  milk. 
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I  have  hunted  seals  in  the  Bering  Sea  for  one  season  only,     I  went 
tliei'e   in   the   sdiooner  JiimeH  G.  Sirati  in  1889. 
Most  of  the  seals  that  we  eaptured  there  that    jeff  Davis,  p.  384. 
season  were  i-ows  giving  milk.    I  do  not  know 
where  their  pups  were.    I  never  caught  any  gray  pups  in  the  sea. 

The  proportion  of  female  seals  killed  iu  the  Bering  Sea  is  equally 
large,  but  the  destruction  to  seal  life   is  much 
greater,  owing  to  the  fact  that  when  a  mother     James  H.  Douglass  p. 
seal  is  killed  her  sucking  pup  left  at  the  rookery  120. 
also  perishe.s.     Impregnation  having  also  taken 
place  before  she  left  the  rookery  in  search  of  food,  the  foetus  of  the 
next  year's  birth  is  likewise  destroyed. 

We  left  San  Francisco  and  fished  up  the  coast  until  we  entered  the 
Bering  Sea,  in  July,  and  sealed  about  the .'  ea  until 
w('  were  driven  off  by  the  revenue-cutter  Coricin.      Peter  Duffy,  p.  421. 
From  there  we  went  to  the  Copper  Islands.    Our 
whole  catch  amounted  to  !KK)  skins,  and  we  killed  most  of  them  with  rifles. 
We  only  got  about  one  out  of  eight  that  we  shot  at,  aud  they  were 
most  all  fenmles  giving  milk  or  in  pup.    When  we  cut  the  hide  off  you 
could  see  the  milk  running  from  the  breasts  of  the  seals.    The  second 
year  we  got  over  1,300  skins;  some  of  them  were  cows  with  pups  in 
them,  and  most  all  the  rest  were  cows  giving  milk,  and  some  of  the 
latter  we  killed  as  far  from  the  rookeries  as  Unimak  Pass. 

Mostly  all  the  females  killed  has  unborn  pups  or  were  cows  giving 
milk.  We  did  not  kill  any  on  the  islands.  We  ar„..~.  j?-,. .  a-vj 
never  went  in  close  enough.    •     •    •  >^       . 

The  next  trip  was  on  the  C  Q.  White  That  trip  we  entered  the 
Bering  Sea  on  the  liussian  side,  and  hunted  all  the  coast  of  Japan  to 
the  Bering  Sea.  I  do  not  know  if  we  were  on  the  American  side  or  not. 
We  got  about  fJOO  seals  on  that  trij).  They  were  nearly  all  females.  I 
noticed  when  we  skinned  them  that  they  were  females  iu  milk,  as  the 
milk  would  run  from  their  breasts  on  to  the  decks. 

We  entere<l  the  Bering  Sea  about  April  and  we  got  795  in  there,  the 
largest  i>art  of  which  were  mother  seals  in  milk. 
When  we  were  skinning  them  the  milk  would     John  Fy/e,  p.  429. 
run  on  the  deck. 

I  know  that  fiilly  75  per  cent  of  those  we  caught      Thos.  Gibson,  p.  432. 
in  the  Bering  Sea  were  cows  in  milk. 

We  entered  the  Bering  Sea  on  the  13th  July,  through  the  Unimak 
Pass,  and  cajitured  between  900  and  1,000  seals 
tlici  ('in,  most  of  which  were  females  in  milk.  Arthur  Griffin,  p.  325. 

We  entered  the  sea  on  July  12,  through  Una- 
mak  Pass,  and  captured  about  800  seals  iu  those  waters,  about  90  per 
cent  of  which  were  females  in  milk. 

My  own  observation  and  the  information  obtained  from  seal  hunters 
convince  me  that  fully  90  per  cent  of  the  seals 
found  swimming  in  the  Bering  Sea  during  the      M.  A.  Heaiy,  p.  28. 
brci'ding  season  arc^  females  in  search  f»f  food,  and 
their  slaughter  results  in  tiie  destruction  of  her  young  by  starvation. 
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Nearly  all  the  seals  killed  in  tbe  water  before 
Wm.  Sermann,  p.  446.    the  middle  of  June  are  cows  in  pup,  and  after  that, 
mothers  giving  milk. 

While  in  Bering  Sea  we  cruised  around  the  Pribilof  Islands  in  all 
directions,  often  coming  within  view  of  them,  but 
Jfomonffo(i(/«on,i>. 367.  never  landing  or  making  any  attempt  to  do  so. 
The  proportion  of  females  taken  to  males  was 
about  70  per  cent,  more  than  two  thirds  of  these  being  nursing  cow.s, 
while  the  remainder  were  two  year-olds  and  yearlings.    On  first  enter- 
ing tlie  sea  an  occasional  ])reguant  cow  would  be  taken,  but  this  was 
uncommon.    Of  the  males  taken  in  the  Bering  Sea  the  numbers  of  year- 
lings and  very  young  bachelors  was  about  equal;  no  bulls  were  ever 
taken. 

We  arrived  in  the  sea  sometime  in  July.    When  we  first  entered 

Bering  Sea,  we  went  direct  to  St.  Mathews  Islands. 

0.  Holm,  p.  368.  As  near  as  I  know,  seal  were  taken  last  year  from 

60  to  100  miles  from  the  Pribilof  Islands.    Most 

all  the  seals  taken  in  Bering  Sea  were  females  with  milk.    But  one  old 

bull  was  taken,  and  two  young  males,  but  no  females  with  pup. 

And  that  those  that  I  secured  in  the  Bering  Sea  were  nearly  all 

females  that  had  given  birth  to  their  young  and 

Alfred  Irving,  p.  386.      were  in  milk.     Our  vessel  captured  about  400 

seals  at  a  distance  of  about  100  miles  from  the 

Pribilof  Islands,  most  all  of  which  were  cows  in  milk. 

I  have  killed   female  seals  with  milk  200  miles  from  the  Pribilof 
Victor  Jackobson,    p.   Iflaiids.     I  think  of  the  sepals  taken  by  me  that 
328.  three  m  five  are  females,  and  nearly  all  with  pup. 

We  captured  about  800  seals  at  a  distance  from  the  rookeries  on  the 

Pribilof  Islands  of  from  20  miles  to  200  miles ; 

./as.  Jamieson.  p.  329.     about  three-fourtlis  of  the  catch  in  the  sea  waa 

female  seals  in  milk,  the  balance  consisting  of 

yearlings  and  male  seals. 

Nearly  our  whole  catch  in  the  Bering  Sea,  after  the  first  of  July 

each  year,  were  females,  and  nearly  all  of  them 

Jai.  Jamieton,  p.  331.     in  milk,  and  had  evidently  given  birth  to  their 

young  but  a  short  time  before.    The  milk  would 

run  out  on  the  deck  as  we  skinned  them. 

We  entered  the  sea  and  caught  about  1,000  in  there.    We  sealed  all 
over  on  this  side  of  the  Bering  Sea,  sometimes 
Ja».  Kean,  p.  448.         being  over  150  miles  off  the  seal  islands,  and 
sometimes  we  were  closer.     I  did  not  pay  any  at- 
tention   to    the  proportion   of  females,    but    I    know  we  skinned  a 
great  many  that  were  giving  milk,  because  the  milk  would  run  from 
their  breasts  onto  the  deck  when  they  were  being  skinned.     Wo  killed 
mother  seals  in  milk  over  100  miles  from  the  seal  ivslands.     We  gener- 
ally shoot  them  when  they  are  asleep  on  the  water.    »     •     # 

We  caught  between  300  and  400  seals  on  the  coast,  and  GOO  in  the 
Bering  Sea.  We  sealed  on  the  American  side  of  the  Bering  Sea 
aniund  the  Pribilof  Islands,  anywhere  from  10  to  150  miles  off'.  The 
capture  of  1890  was  about  the  same  in  proportion  to  sex  as  the  year 
before. 
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We  entered  the  Bering  Sea  about  the  latter  part  of  July  and  captured 
2C0  seals  from  20  to  100  miles  off  the  seal  islands. 
A  large  proportion  of  them  were  females  nursing    ^^,  Kennedy,  ».  449. 
their  young,  and  their  teats  were  large  and  full  ot 
milk. 

I  have  observed  that  those  killed  in  the  North  Pacific  were  mostly 
females  carrying  their  young,  and  were  generally    j^  Kier„an,p.  450. 
caught  while  asleep  on  the  water. 

The  same  day  after  a  chase  of  an  hour,  we  were  seized  by  the  U.  S.  S. 
Mohican.    The  total  catch  of  seals  at  the  time  of 
seizure  was  4«,  and  at  least  20  were  females,  the     Francis  R.  King-Hall, 
majority  of  which  were  in  milk.    All  the  seals  P-  ^^^• 
were  taken  fiom  120  to  180  miles  from  St.  George  Island. 

When  iu  Bering  Sea  we  are  usually  from  50     AnArew  Laing,p.  335. 
to  150  miles  from  Pribilof  Islands. 

I  have  killed  females  in  milk  in  Unimak  Pass, 
and  even  out  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  200  miles  fiom     E.  N.  Lawton, p.  221. 
the  land. 

In  Bering  Sea,  where  we  obtained  about  400  skins,  males  and  females 
in  about  equal  numbers  were  taken.     The  females 
were  mostly  nursing  cows,  while  the  males  were     <^<»»-  E.  Lennan,p.  370. 
ycniiig  ones,  between  the  ages  of  2  and  5  years. 

Another  fact  in  connection  with  open-sea  sealing  is  that  the  great 
majority  of  seals  killed  are  females,  and  that  a 
great  part  of  the  females  are  pregnant,  or  in  milk.      ^-  P.  Loud,  p.  39. 
The  milking  females  are  most  all  killed  while  vis- 
iting the  feeding  grounds,  which  are  distant  40  or  60  miles,  or  even 
farther  from  the  islands.    The  female  necessarily  feeds  so  she  can  sup- 
ply nourishment  for  her  young,  while  the  males  during  the  summer 
seldom  leave  the  islands.    This  accounts  for  the  large  number  of  females 
killed  in  Bering  Sea. 

When  we  skinned  the  females  that  we  killed  in  Bering  Sea  we  would 
find  thev  were  uu^thers  in  milk,  as  the  milk  was     ,„„   ,,  r  „  ,c^ 

runnnig  out  of  their  teats.    •    •     •     we  would 
catch  them  all  the  way  from  100  to  300  miles  off  the  seal  islands. 

We  entered  the  sea  about  the  middle  of  June  and  sealed  around  the 
Pribilof  Islaiuls,  sealing  from  5  to  10  miles  and 
sometimes  4fl  miles  off  the  islands.     I  do  not  re-  '^m.  McLaughlin,  p.  462. 
member  the  number  of  seals  that  we  got  in  the 
Bering  Sea,  but  they  were  mostly  mother  seals  with  their  breasts  full 
of  milk. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  kill  any  seals  later  in  the  sea-      Alexander  McLean,  p. 
son  that  were  giving  milkf — A.  Yes,  sir,  437. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  my  notebook  during  the  nine  days' 
hunt  in  Heriiig  Sea,  from  August  23  to  31,  in  tlie 

waters  about  40  to  .")<(  miles  from  tlie  entrance  to  337  *'''  ^-  ^"^'"""•P- 
Unaluska  harbor,  and  40  to  50  miles  off  Akutan 
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Island,  Aleutian  chain,  or  from  MO  to  2(K)  uoiles  from  the  Pribilof 
Islands. 

Sunday,  August  23,  wind  light;  misty;  rain.  7:30  a.  m.,  sightetl 
seals  to  west.  Second  boat  lowered ;  killed  one  seal  in  sight  of  vessel. 
First  boat  and  canoe  lowered ;  out  all  day,  returning  to  meal.s.  Eesult 
of  day's  hunt:  Second  boat,  one  seal.  Seals  sporting  round  vessel;  a 
great  many  shots  fired  by  boats. 

Monday,  August  24,  clear  weatlier ;  calmer  sea.  Boats  and  canoe  out 
all  day  from  7  a.  m.  (returning  to  dinner).  Result:  First  boat,  one  seal; 
rc])orted  having  lost  two.  Second  boat,  none.  Indian  canoe,  one  seal. 
Total,  2  mediums;  a  great  deal  of  firing  heard. 

Tuesday,  August  2.">,  rain  in  morning,  lloats  and  canoe  out  at  half 
past  9  o'clock ;  out  all  day  (returning  to  dinner).  Itesidt:  First  boat, 
two  seals  reported,  wounded  and  lost  five;  seals  said  to  be  shy  and 
wary,  and  not  so  numerous  as  formerly;  attention  called  to  cow  seal 
being  skinned  (which  I  had  taken  for  a  young  bull).  The  snow  white 
milk  running  down  blood-stained  deck  was  a  sickening  sight.  Indian 
canoe,  one  seal.    Total,  3  seals;  2  mediun>s  and  1  cow. 

Wednesday,  August  26,  cloudy  morning;  seals  floating  round 
schooner.  Boats  and  canoe  out  all  day.  Result:  First  boat,  1  .seal ; 
second  boat,  none;  Indian  canoe,  10  seals;  total,  11  seals;  8  cows  in 
milk,  and  3  medium.  Skipjter  in  first  boat  blamed  the  i>o\vder.  Second 
boat  said  it  was  too  heavy  and  clumsy  for  the  work.  Skipper  rejmrted 
having  wounded  and  lost  7,  and  the  men  in  second  boat  t)  ditto,  Ki  in 
all.  Skipper  said  seals  not  so  numerous  as  formerly,  more  shy;  also 
blamed  the  powder.  Evidently  a  great  deal  of  shooting  and  very  few 
seals  to  corresiiond. 

Tliursday,  August  27,  seals  to  all  appearances  very  scarce,  s]iecies 
being  exterminated,  so  to  judge  from  the  skipper's  remarks.  Weather 
fine  and  clear.  Jioats  and  canoe  out;  returned  at  noon,  con.sequence  of 
rough  sea.  Itesult:  First  boat,  1;  seccmd  boat,  none;  Indian  canoe,  2 
seals;  total.  3  seals.  Again  in  favor  of  Indian  spear.  Powder  blamed 
again.  Tired  of  such  excuses.  So  far  have  not  found  one  word  of  truth 
in  anything  I've  heard  previously  about  open  sea  seal-hunting. 

Friday,  August  28,  rain  and  heavy  sea  in  morning,  cleared  in  after- 
noon; boats  and  canoe  out  in  afternoon;  returned  at  C  p.  m.  Noskin.s, 
although  a  great  deal  of  shooting  going  on.  First  boat  reported  hav- 
ing wounded  and  lost  tliree  seals;  blamed  powder.  Poor  powder.  It 
takes,  judging  from  the  number  of  .shots  fired,  about  a  hundred  to  secure 
one  seal. 

Saturday,  August  20,  ship's  cook  brought  down  from  deck  a  huge 
cow  seal  at  40  yards  rise.  Boats  and  canoe  out  all  day;  fine,  clear, 
balmy  weather;  Aukatan  Lshmd  in  sight.  Ilesult:  First  boat,  three 
seals;  second  boat,  three  seals;  cook  from  deck,  one;  Indian  canoe,  ten; 
total  catch,  seventeen  .seals,  greater  projKution  cows  in  milk;  horrid 
sight,  ctmld  not  stay  the  ordeal  out  till  all  were  flayed.  A  large  num- 
ber rejjorted  as  wounded  and  lost.  According  to  appearances,  slaughter 
indiscriminate. 

Sunday,  August  30,  fine  clear  morning;  hazy  toward  Aukatan.  At 
0  o'clock  a  cry  "  Heme's  the  cruiser"  to  the  eastward.  Boats  and  canoe 
ottat  7  o'clock;  at  S  o'clock  I  could  see  the  deck  of  the  steamer  bearing 
down  on  us  about  8  miles  oft".  Boats  recalled.  The  Indians  returned 
abcmt  9  o'clock,  greatly  excited ;  went  out  again  when  the  steamer 
sheered  oft"  towards  Unalaska  llarboi-.  Result  of  hunt :  First  boat,  two 
sealsj  second  boat,  one;  Indian  canoe,  seven;  total,  ten  .seals,  seven  of 
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wliicli  were  cows  in  milk.     Several,  as  usual,  reported  wounded  and 
lost  by  the  boats.    The  great  superiority  of  the  Indian  spear  evident. 
Monday,  August  31,  captured  by  the  U.  S.  S.  Mohican  3 :30  p.  m. ;  no 
hunting. 

And  those  we  caught  in  the  Bering  Sea  were    Patrick  yraroney, p. iGi. 
mostlyall  females  with  milk  in  their  breasts.  *  *  * 

The  next  season,  1890,  we  got  on  the  way  up  between  100  and  200 
seals,  and  then  we  entered  the  Bering  Sea  about  the  18th  or  lOtli  of 
July,  and  I  caught  90  seals,  mostly  all  females.     *     •     * 

Wiien  we  were  in  Bering  Sea  we  hunted  from  40  to  200  miles  oft"  the 
seal  islands. 

We  caught  a  few  seals  in  the  Bering  Sea  and  then  were  ordered  out 
and    sent  back   to    Vict<>ria.    Those  that  were 
caught  in  the  Bering  Sea  were  mostly  females      Benry  Mtuon,  p.  465. 
and  had  had  pups  and  were  in  milk.    *     •    * 

About  two-thirds  of  those  caught  in  the  Bering  Sea  were  females 
that  had  big  teats  and  were  giving  milk.    We 
could  tell  that  when  we  were  skinning  them,  be-      Wm.  Mason,  p.  466. 
cause  the  milk  would  run  out  on  the  de<!ks. 

We  sealed  around  Unalaska,  but  did  not  go  toward  the  Pribilof  Is- 
lands.    We  caught  1,900  seals,  all  of  which  were 
ca])tured  in  the  sea,  close  to  Unalaska;  most  all      jfo»e«,  p.  310. 
of  them  were  cows  in  milk;  but  when  we  first  en- 
tered the  sea  we  killed  a  few  cows  that  had  pups  in  them.    •    •    • 
That  year  we  sealed  east  of  the  island  and  caught  about  800  seals.    I 
do  not  know  how  far  we  were  from  the  islands,  for  we  could  not  see 
them.    The  seals  we  caught  were  mostly  cows  with  milk. 

I  believe  the   majority  of  seals  captured    by 
white  hunters  in  Bering  Sea  are  females  in  search      Morris  Mots,  p.  342. 
of  food. 

I  was  sealing  in  the  Bering  Sea  during  July,  Angust,  and  Septem- 
ber, 1885  and  1886.     I  was  cruising  in  the  Bering 
Sea  around  about  the  Pribilof  Islands,  and  from      Nilea  Nelson,  p.  469. 
100  to  300  miles  off.    The  i)rincipal  portion  of  the 
cruising  was  between  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  the  Pribilof  Islands. 
One  of  the  principal  sealing  grounds  is  off  Bogoslof. 

We  entered  the  Bering  Sea  the  latter  end  of  May,  and  caught  about 
700  seals  in  the  Bering  Sea,  mostly  all  of  them 
being  females  in  milk.     I  saw  the  milk  flowing  on      John  O'Brien,  p.  ilO. 
the  deck  when  they  were  skinned.    •     •     •     I 

could  not  tell  how  far  oft"  we  caught  them  from  the  seal  islands,  as  I 
did  not  know  the  distances.  At  that  time  there  were  lots  of  seals  in 
the  water. 

After  entering  the  sea  we  got  one  female  with  a  very  large  ptip, 
which  I  took  out  alive  and  kept  it  for  three  or 
four  days,  when  it  died,  as  it  would  not  eat  any-      John  oiuen,  p.m. 
thing.     All  the  others  had  given   birth  to  their 
young  and  their  breasts  were  full  of  milk. 
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We  captured  about  4,700  seals,  most  all  of  wbicli  were  cow  seals 

giving  milk.    The  majority  of  the  seals  we  caught 

Oaiy,  p.  391.  in  the  Bering  Sea  were  cows  that  had  given  birth 

to  their  young.    We  captured  these  at  a  distance 

of  about  100  miles  away  from  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

•  •••••• 

About  four  years  ago  I  went  to  Behring  Sea  as  a  hunter  in  the  seal- 
ing stdiooner  Challenger,  Williams,  master.  We  caught  about  2,000 
seals,  most  of  which  were  cows  in  milk. 

The  seals  taken  in  Bering  Sea  are  nearly  all  grown.    We  get  but 

very  few  young  seals.     I  think  we  catch  in  Bering 

Wm.  Parker,  p.  344.        Sea  moi'e  males  in  proportion  to  females  than  we 

do  on  the  coast.     We  catch  a  good  many  fenuiles 

in  Bering  Sea  that  have  given  birth  to  their  young  on  the  islands  and 

were  in  milk.    I  have  caught  plenty  of  cow  seals  in  milk  a  hundred 

miles  or  more  from  the  islands,  but  seldom  get  any  that  have  a  pup  in 

them  in  those  waters. 

We  entered  the  Bering  Sea  about  the  15th  of  August  through  the 
Unimak  Pass  and  captured  therein  1,404  seals, 
Chas.  Peterson,  p.  345.   most  of  which  were  cows  in  milk,     On  that  voy- 
age we  caught  female  seals  in  milk  over  80  miles 
from  the  rookeries,  where  they  had  left  their  young.    •     •     • 

I  liave  seen  the  deck  almost  flooded  with  milk  while  we  were  skinning 
the  seals.  We  entered  the  sea  and  secured  about  10  seals,  all  of  which 
were  females  in  milk. 

The  seals  we  captured  in  Bering  Sea  were  fully  80  per  cent  females 

that  had  given  birth  to  their  young.    A  fact  that 

Edwin  P.  Poller,  p. ^vi.  1  often  noticed  was  that  their  teats  would  be  full 

of  milk  when  I  skinned  them,  and  I  have  seen 

them  killed  from  20  to  100  miles  from  the  seal  islands. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  the  marauders  kill  females  principally? — 

A.  I  know  that  the  females,  alter  giving  birth  to 

J.  c.  Redpath,  p.  140.      their  young  on  the  rookeries,  frequent  the  open 

sea  in  search  of  food,  whereas  the  males  ftequent 

the  hauling  grounds  or  waters  immediately  around  it.    At  various 

times  1  have  seen  skins  which  were  seized  by  the  c  itters  from  the 

poachers,  and  they  were  substantially  female  skins. 

I  have  been  in  Bering  Sea  but  a  part  of  one  season.    Of  the  seals 
w  «  /  -i       242  taken aboutone-thirdweremales,onethirdfemales 

■    "  "'  *'  ''•      •        with  young,  one-tliird  barren  and  yearlings. 

I  have  taken  nursing  females  when  as  much  as  100  miles  from  Pribi- 
lof Islands. 

1  estimate  that  the  seals  killed  by  pelagic  hunters  are  at  least  90  per 

cent  females;  this  estimate  is  based  on  the  great 

T.  F.  liyan,  p.  175.         number  of  motherless  pups  I  have  observed  on 

the  rookeries,  and  also  on  statements  made  to  me 

by  many  engaged  in  pelagic  scaling  whom  I  met  and  conversed  with 

at  Unalaska. 
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Purstiant  to  orders  received  from  the  Treasury  Department,  I  sailed 
from  Sau  Francisco  June  4, 1887,  arriving  at  Una- 
laska  on  the  15th  of  that  month.  On  tlie  18th  I  L.  G.  Shepard,  p.  187. 
commenced  cruising  in  Bering  Sea.  I  hereby  ap- 
Ijend  to  and  make  a  part  of  this  affidavit  a  table,  marked  A,  giving  the 
names  of  the  vessels  seized  by  me  in  Bering  Sea  while  violating  the 
law  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the  taking  of  fur-bearing  ani- 
mals (all  these  vessels  so  seized  were  unmistakably  engaged  in  seal- 
ing), together  with  the  date  of  the  seizure  in  eacli  case,  the  nationality, 
rig,  tonnage,  hailing  port,  master,  and  managing  owner  of  each  vessel, 
the  longitude  and  latitude  in  which  each  vessel  was  seized,  the  white 
men,  Indians,  and  Chinamen  on  board  at  the  time  of  seizure,  the  num- 
ber of  sealskins  and  the  weapons  on  each  vessel.  In  the  cases  of  the 
Challenge,  Anna  Beck,  W.  P.  Stiyward,  Dolphin,  Lilly  L.,  Grace,  and  San 
Jone  the  vessels  were  towed  to  Uualaska,  and  their  sealskins  and  arms 
were  taken  from  them,  and  they  were  sent  to  Sitka.  The  Ellen,  Albert, 
Adams,  Annie,  Alpha,  and  the  Kate  and  Anna  were  disarmed  and  the 
seal-skins  taken  on  board  the  Runh  at  the  time  and  place  of  seizure,  and 
they  too  were  sent  to  Sitka.  All  these  vessels  reported  there,  except 
the  Ellen  and  San  Jose,  going  to  San  Francisco,  and  the  Albert  Adams, 
to  Victoria,  British  Columbia.  I  again  sailed  from  San  Francisco  the 
3d  of  July,  1888,  and  entered  Bering  Sea  about  the  IGth  of  the  same 
month.  Owing  to  the  large  number  of  vessels  seized  in  1887,  very 
few  sealing  vessels  entered  Bering  Sea  to  take  seals  in  1888,  and  I 
made  no  seizures.  I  only  saw  two  vessels  in  the  sea  during  that  sea- 
son, one  of  which,  the  Juunita,  of  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  was  en- 
gaged in  taking  seal  at  the  time  we  sighted  her,  which  was  August  ">, 
in  latitude  '>\°  .38"  north,  longitude  \m\°  54"  west.  In  1889  I  again 
sailed  from  San  Francisco  for  Bering  Sea  cm  June  1,  and  arrived  at 
Uualaska  June  10.  Began  cruising  in  the  sea  eight  days  later.  I 
hereby  append  to  and  make  a  part  of  this  afli<lavit  a  table  marked  B, 
giving  the  names  of  the  vessels  seizetl  by  me  in  Bering  Sea  while  vio- 
lating the  laws  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the  taking  of  fur- 
bearing  animals,  together  with  the  date  of  seizure,  nationality,  rig,  ton- 
nage, hailing  port,  master,  managing  owner,  latitude  and  longitude  in 
which  seized,  and  the  white  men  and  Indians  on  board  at  the  time  of 
seizure,  the  number  of  sealskins  and  weapons  on  each  vessel  seized. 
In  nearly  every  case  of  th<jse  vessels  nnmed  in  Table  B  tliey  iiad  boats 
out  engaged  in  sealing.  All  of  them  were  ordered  to  go  to  Sitka,  but 
none  of  them  reported  there,  all  going  to  their  home  ports.  The  Black 
Diamond,  the  Minnie,  and  the  Pathfinder  were  each  i)laced  in  charge  of  a 
special  United  States  officer,  who  protested  in  vain  against  the  non- 
compliance with  the  instructions  given  to  proceed  to  Sitka.  Tlie  Min- 
nie, in  spite  of  the  offlcier  on  board,  continued  sailing  in  Bering  Sea 
until  August  17,  and  secured  during  that  time  478  seal  skins. 

I  hereby  append  to  and  make  i)art  of  this  affidavit  the  number  and 
names  of  vessels  fitted  out  for  sealing  boarded  and  examined  by  me  in 
Bei'ing  Sea  or  the  waters  of  Alaska  Territory  during  the  sealing  season  of 
iss!),  together  with  the  date  of  such  boarding,  nationality  of  the  vessel, 
rig,  tonnage,  hailing  port,  nuister,  owner,  latitude  and  longitude,  white 
men  and  Indians  on  board,  seal  skins  and  weapons  found.  The  last 
three  ci)hirnns  of  said  table  are  inccmiplete,  t'ri>m  the  fact  that  the  otli- 
cers  boiirding  failed  to  get  definite  statements  on  these  points.  They 
wupre  not  seized,  because  evidence  was  wanting  as  to  their  having 
actually  sealed  in  Bering  Sea. 
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Fully  90  per  cent  of  all  seals  secured  by  us  in  the  Bering  Sea  were 
cows,  in  milk.     We  seldom  captured  a  bull,  one  of 
which  we  shot  over  twelve  times  and  afterwards      Wm.  Short,  p.  3iS. 
it  escaped.    There  are  not  so  many  seals  lost  in 
the  Bering  Sea  as  there  are  on  the  coast.    We  caught  seals  all  the  way 
from  50  to  250  miles  from  the  rookeries  on  the  Pribilof  Islands.    We 
caught  female  seals,  in  milk,  uear  the  Seventy  two  Pass,  in  the  Bering 
Sea.     The  Seventy-two  Pass  is  about  230  miles  from  the  Pribilof 
Islands. 

We  caught  767  seals  in  Bering  Sea  that  year  [1884]  from  30  to  150 
miles  oft'  the  seal  islands.    The  mostof  them  were 
females,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  not  as  cute     Ja»-  Sloan,  p.  477. 
and  wild  as  the  males. 

A  great  many  of  the  female  seals  had  their  breasts  full  of  milk,  which 
would  run  out  on  the  deck  when  we  skinned  them.  •  •  •.  My  third 
voyage  was  in  1889.  I  sailed  from  Yokohama  on  the  Arctic,  about 
the  latter  part  of  January.  We  cleared  under  the  American  flag, 
and  •  *  *  .  We  entered  Bering  Sea  about  the  17th  of  May 
and  caught  about  900  seals,  the  most  of  them  around  the  fishing  banks, 
just  north  of  the  Aleutian  Islands.  The  majority  oi  them  were  mother 
seals. 

And  the  majority  of  seals  taken  in  Bering  Sea  are  cows  with   milk. 
But  a  very  few  yearlings  are  taken,  and  once  in  a 
while  an  old  bull  is  taken.    The  male  seal  taken      ^red.  Smith,  p.  349. 
are  between  two  and  four  years  old.     »     •    • 

I  have  taken  female  seals  80  miles  off  the  Pribilof  Islands  that  were 
full  of  milk. 

Have  killed  cow  seals  that  were  full  of  milk  JoihuaStickland,p.  350. 
over  40  miles  from  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

We  entered  the  Bering  Sea  in  June  through  Seventy -two  Pass  and 
caught  about  100  seals,  when  we  were  ordered  out 
of  the  sea.    ITiey  were  all  females  that  had  given     John  A.  Swain,  p.  350. 
birth  to  their  young. 

I  have  never  captured  any  cows  in  milk  along  the  coast,  but  when  in 
tlic  Bering  Sea  in  1889  I  sealed  oft' about  90  miles 
Irom  the  seal  islands  and  caught  cows  tn  milk      John  Tyium,  p.  39i. 
there. 

The  majority  of  seals  killed  in  the  water  are  females,  and  all  the  fe- 
males killed  in  Bering  Sea  are  mothers  who  have 
left  their  pups  on  the  rookeries  and  gone  some     Daniel  Webster,  p.  183. 
distance  from  the  islands  in  search  of  food. 

First.  That  95  per  cent  of  all  the  seals  killed  Theo.  T.  Williams,  p. 
in  the  Bering  Sea  are  females.  493. 

The  statement  I  made  that  the  capture  of  168,000  skins  meant  the 
death  of  7:iO,000  seals  needs  some  explanation. 

The  scaling  fleet  begins  work  in  the  Bering  Sea      T.  r.  Williams,  p.  5il^. 
al)out  June  and  is  all  back  home  by  the  end  of 
September.    During  this  period  there  are  but  few  seals  in  the  waters 
30b  s 
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of  Bering  Sea,  excei)t  females.  The  male  seals  are  all  at  the  breeding 
islands,  either  guarding  their  harems  or  waiting  the  coining  of  the 
fenuiles.  Ninety-live  per  cent  of  all  the  seals  killed  during  summer 
and  autumn  in  the  Bering  are  females. 

Thomas  Mowat,  esq.,  inspector  of  fisheries  for  British  Columbia,  in 
his  report  to  the  governor-general  of  Canada,  says  that  only  1  per  cent 
of  the  Bering  collection  are  i)up8. 

The  female  seals  killed  in  the  Bering  are  either  on  their  way  to  give 
birth  to  their  young  or  have  left  their  ])up  on  the  islands,  and,  guided 
by  that  instinct  given  by  nature  to  all  mothers,  have  gone  forth  to 
search  for  food  to  sustain  the  life  of  the  little  one.  In  either  case  the 
death  of  the  mother  means  the  death  of  the  young. 

That  thousands  of  the  female  seals  were  captured  by  the  pelagic 
hunters  in  Bering  Sea  during  the  season  of  1891, 
W.  H.  Williams,  p.  94.  the  most  of  which  had  to  be  secured  quite  a  dis- 
tance ft'om  the  rookeries,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
armed  vessels  patrolling  the  sea  for  miles  around  the  islands,  and  that 
the  slaughter  of  the  seals  was  mostly  of  females,  was  conflrnied  by  the 
thousands  of  dead  pups  lying  on  the  rookeries,  starved  to  death  by  the 
destruction  of  their  mothers. 

We  caught  a  few  seals  in  there  [Bering  Sea].    When  we  first  went 

in  there  we  did  not  see  many,  but  after  we  were 

John  Woodruff,  p.  506.    in  there  a  while  we  saw  plenty  of  tlieni  that  had 

large  breasts  that  were  full  of  milk,  and  our  catch 

were  most  all  females;  the  average  would  be  about  one  male  to  ten 

females,  and  we  killed  cows  in  milk  150  miles  from  the  seal  islands. 


DEAD  PITPS   ON  THE  EOOKERIES. 
Page  212  of  The  Case. 

Dead  "pup"  seals,  which  seemed  to  have  starved  to  death,  grew 

very  numerous  on  the  "rookeries"  these  latter 

E.  N.  Clark,  p.  159.      years;  and  I  noticed  when  driving  the  "bachelor" 

seals  for  killing,  as  we  staited  them  up  from  the 

beach,  that  many  small  "jmps,"  half  starved,  apparently  motherless, 

had  wandered  away  from   the  breeding  grounds  and  became  mixed 

with  the  killable  seals.    Tlie  natives  called  my  attention  to  these  waifs, 

saying  that  it  did  not  use  to  be  so,  and  that  the  mothers  were  dead; 

otherwise  they  would  be  upon  the  breeding  grounds. 

There  were  a  good  many  dead  pups  on  the  rookeries  every  year  I  was 
on  tlie  island,  and  they  seemed  to  grow  more  nu- 
Jlex.  Hansson,  p.  159.   merous  from  year  to  year.    There  nuiy  not,  in 
fact,  have  been  more  of  them,  because  the  rook- 
eries were  all  the  time  growing  smaller,  and  the  dead  pups  in  the  lat- 
ter years  were  more  numerous  in  proportion  of  the  Uve  ones. 

The  seals  were  apparently  subject  to  no  diseases;  the  pups  were  al- 
ways fat  and  iiealthy,  and  dead  ones  very  rarely 

M.  S.  Mclntyre,  p.  51.  seen  on  or  about  the  rookeries  prior  to  1884.  Upon 
my  retain  to  the  islands,  iu  1886, 1  was  told  by  my 
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assistants  and  the  natives  that  a  very  large  number  of  ])ups  had  per- 
ished the  preceding  season,  a  part  oftliem  dying  upon  tlie  islands  and 
others  being  washed  ashore,  all  seeming  to  have  starved  to  death.  The 
same  thing  occurred  in  1880  and  in  each  of  the  following  years  to  and 
including  1889.  Even  before  I  left  the  islands,  in  August,  1886,  1887, 
and  1888,  I  saw  hundreds  of  half-starved,  bleating,  emaciated  pups 
wandering  aimlessly  about  in  search  of  theii*  dams,  and  presenting  a 
most  pitiable  appearance. 

But  facts  came  under  my  observation  that  soou  led  me  to  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  true  cause  of  destruction.    For 
instance,  during  the  period  of  my  residence  on     t.  f.  Morgan,  p.  64. 
St.  George  Island,  down  to  the  year  1884,  there 
were  always  a  number  of  dead  pups,  the  number  of  which  I  can  not 
give  exactly,  as  it  varied  from  year  to  year,  and  was  dependent  ui)on 
accidents  or  the  destructiveness  of  storms.    Young  seals  do  not  know 
how  to  swim  from  birth,  nor  do  they  learn  how  for  six  weeks  or  two 
months  after  birth,  and  therefore  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves  during 
stftrmy  weather.     But  from  the  year  1884  down  to  the  period  when  I 
left  St.  George  Island,  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of 
dead  pup  seals,  amounting,  perhaps,  to  a  trebling  of  the  numbers 
ob.served  in  former  years,  so  that  I  would  estimate  the  number  of  dead 
I>ui)s  in  the  year  1887  at  about  five  or  seven  thousand  as  a  maximum. 

I  also  noticed  during  my  last  two  or  three  years,  among  the  number 
of  dead  pui)s,  an  increase  of  at  least  70  per  cent  of  those  which  were 
emaciated  and  poor,  and  in  my  judgment  they  died  from  want  of  nour- 
ishment, their  mothers  having  been  killed  while  away  from  the  island 
feeding,  because  it  is  a  fact  that  pups  drowned  or  killed  by  accidents 
were  almost  invariably  fat.  Learning  further,  through  the  London 
sales,  of  the  increase  in  the  pelagic  sealing,  it  became  my  firm  convic- 
tion that  the  constant  increase  in  the  number  of  dead  pups  and  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  marketable  seals  and  breeding  females  found 
on  the  islands  during  the  years  1885, 1886,  and  1887  were  caused  by 
the  destruction  of  female  seals  in  the  open  sea,  either  before  or  after 
giving  birth  to  the  pups.  The  mother  seals  go  to  feeding  grounds 
distant  from  the  islands,  and  I  can  only  aewmnt  for  the  niimber  of 
starved  pups  by  supposing  that  their  mothers  are  killed  while  feed- 
ing. 

1  visited  the  Pribilof  Islands  in  1890  and  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
conditions  of  seal  life  on  those  islands.     I  discov- 
ered late  in  the  season  a  large  nuuiber  of  dead      Chas.  W.  Price,  p.  ?>2l. 
l(ui)s  lying  upon  the  rookeries,  which  had  the 
appearance  of  having  been  starved  to  death. 


NO  DEAD  PUPS  PRIOR  TO  1884. 

Page  212  of  The  Case. 

Poaching  in  Bering  Sea  had  not  begun  in  those  years  [from  1868 
to  1876]  and  it  was  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  dead 
))up  about  the  sliores  or  on  the  rookeries.     I  had    fieo.  R.  Adams,  p.  158. 
freijucnt  occasion  after  the  close  of  the  breeding 
season  to  visit  all  parts  of  the  island,  aud  there  was  no  appearance  of 
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gaunt  or  starved  seals.  Occasionally  a  dead  pup  was  found  that  had 
been  crushed  to  death  by  the  bulls  iu  their  encounters  with  each 
other. 

Up  to  1884  there  were  never  enough  dead  pups  on  the  rookeries  to 

cause  any  remark.    OcHiasionally  one  would  be 

Jno.  Armstrong,  p.  2.      trampled  to  death  by  the  fighting  bulls,  but  the 

loss  was  almost  nothing  until  the  marine  hunters 

began  their  work,  and  it  grew  to  be  quite  noticeable  before  I  left  the 

islands. 

A  dead  pup  was  rarely  seen,  the  dead  being  a  small  fraction  of  1  per 

„,       n       ,     a  cent  to  the  whole  number  of  pup.s.     1  do  not  think 

a».    ryan  ,p.  .         whilel  was  there  I  saw  in  any  one  season  fifty  dead 

pups  on  the  rookeries,  and  the  majority  of  dead  pups  were  along  the 

shore,  having  been  killed  by  the  surfc 

During  the  two  sealing  seasons  I  was  on  the  islands  I  only  saw  a 

s  N  B      'f  h      21     ^^''"y  ^'^^  dead  pups,  and  these  had  been  killed  by 

.    .    uym  s  y,p.    .    ^j^^  larger  seals  crushing  them.    I  have  never 

seen  a  pup  that  was  starved  to  death,  or  which  had  been  abandoned 

by  its  mother. 

There  were  not  in  1880  suflcient  dead  pups  scattered  over  the 
rookeries  to  attract  attention  or  to  form  a  feature 
w.  H.  Dail,p.  23.  ^u  the  rookery. 

I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  having  seen  a  dead  pup  on  the  breed- 
ing grounds,  but  I  have  seen   a    considerable 
Sam'l  Falconer,  p.  161.   number  of  silver-gray  pups — that  is,  those  that 
have  learned  to  swim — which  had  been  killed  by 
being  dashed  against  the  rocks  by  the  surf. 

During  the  time  I  was  on  the  islands  I  only  saw  a  very  few  dead 

pups  on  the  rookeries,  but  the  number  in  1884 

H.  A.  Glidden,  p.  110.    was  slightly  more  than  in  former  years.    I  never 

noticed  or  examined  dead  pups  on  the  rookeries 

before  1884,  the  number  being  so  small. 

In  performing  my  official  duty  I  frequently  visited  the  breeding 
rookjsries,  and  during  my  entire  stay  on  the  island 

Louia  Kimmel,  p.  174.  I  never  saw  more  than  400  dead  pups  on  all  the 
rookeries. 

But  very  few  dead  pups  wore  ever  seen  on  the  rookeries  until  the  seal- 
ing schooners  began  to  come  in  the  water  around 

Joe.  Kotohooten,  p.  131.  the  island,  and  they  have  increased  more  and 
more  since  1888. 

I  never  saw  but  a  few  dead  pups  on  the  rookeries  until  the  schooners 
came  into  the  sea  and  shot  the  cows  when  they 

Nicoli  Krukoff,  p.  132.  went  out  to  feed,  and  then  the  dead  pups  began  to 
increase  on  the  rookeries. 
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I  am  informed  that  of  late  years  thousands  of  young  pups  have  died 
on  the  islands  while  the  season  was  in  progress. 
Certainly  such  condition  did  not  exist  during  my     J-  M.  Morton,  p.  69. 
residence  on  the  Pribilof  group.    The   "pups" 
were  sometimes  trampled  upon  by  the  larger  animals,  and  dead  ones 
might  be  seen  here  and  there  on  the  rookeries,  but  the  loss  in  this  par- 
ticular was  never  large  enough  or  important  enough  to  excite  any 
siiecial  comment. 

My  observation  in  regard  to  the  pup-seal  life  during  those  years  was 
that  the  loss  from  natural  cau.ses  wa.s  e.vceedingly 
small.   I  made  frequent  visits  to  the  breeding  rook-      s.  G.  Otis,  p.  87. 
eries  during  and  after  the  close  of  the  breeding 
season,  and  found  only  a  very  small  number  of  dead  bodies;  it  was  a 
rare  thing  to  find  a  dead  pup  seal.    In  one  of  my  official  reports  I  made 
an  estimate  of  the  loss  from  natural  causes,  which  I  tixed,  I  believe,  at 
only  1  or  2  per  cent  of  all  classes. 

Never  while  I  was  on  St.  George  Island  did  I  see  a  dead  pup  on  the 
rookeries,  and  I  certainly  should  have  noticed  if     ^  ^,  gg^f^g,.  „  gg 
there  had  been  any  number  on  the  island.  "    '  >   ■    ■ 

During  the  year  I  was  on  the  island  of  St.  George  I  did  not  see  to 
exceed  twenty-five  dead  pups  on  the  rookeries, 
and  the  bodies  of  thes(!  were  not  emaciated,  but      ^.  B.  Taylor,  p.  176. 
had  evidently  been  killed  by  the  old  bulls  climb- 
ing over  them  in  their  combats. 

While  I  was  on  the  island  I  never  saw  more  than  twenty-five  dead 
pups  on  the  rookeries  during  any  one  season.     I 
have  seen  occasionally  a  dead  one  among  the      Geo.  Wardvian,  p. ns. 
bowlders  along  the  shore,  which  had  probably 
been  killed  by  the  surf;  but  these  dead  pups  were  in  no  instance  ema- 
ciated. 

TIMB  OP  APPEARANCE  OP  DEAD  PUPS. 

Page  213  of  The  Case. 

The  loss  of  life  of  pup  seals  on  the  rookeries  up  to  about  1884  or  1885 
was  comparatively  slight  and  was  generally  at- 
tributed to  the  death  of  the  mother  seal  from      W.  S.  Hereford,  p.  32. 
natural  causes  or  tiom  their  natural  enemies  in 
the  water,  or,  as  sometimes  happened,  sudden  storms  with  heavy  surfs 
rolling  in  from  certain  directions  onto  the  breeding  rookeries,  but  never 
at  any  time  would  a  sufiicient  number  of  pups  be  killed  to  make  it  the 
subject  of  special  comment,  either  among  the  natives  or  the  employes 
of  the  company. 

As  I  was  not  present  on  the  islands  in  the  fall  of  1885,  I  am  unable 
to  make  a  statement  as  to  the  number  of  dead 
pups  on  the  rookeries  in  that  year,  but  in  1880  I      A.  P.  Loud,  p.  38. 
saw  a  large  number  of  dead  piii)S  lying  about. 

These  pups  were  very  much  emaciated,  and  evidently  had  been  starved 
to  deatli.     •     •    • 
In  1887  the  number  of  dead  pups  was  much  larger  than  in  1886.    In 
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1888  there  was  a  less  number  than  in  1887,  or  in  1880,  owing,  as  I  believe, 
to  a  decrease  of  seals  killed  in  Bering  Sea  that  year;  but  in  188!)  the 
incrcast^  again  showed  itself.  I  believe  tlie  number  of  dead  pups  in- 
creased in  about  the  same  ratio  as  the  number  of  seals  taken  in  Bering 
Sea  by  pelagic  sealers. 

Between  1874  and  1883  predatory  vessels  occasionally  appeared  in 
Bering  Sea,  among  them  the  Cygnet  in  1874  and 
H.  H.  Mclntyre,  p.  51.  the  8an  Diego  in  187C,  but  the  whole  number  of 
seals  destroyed  by  such  vessels  was  small,  and 
had  no  appreciable  eft'ect  upon  the  rookeries;  in  1884  about  4,()()()  skins 
were  taken  in  Bering  Sea  by  three  vessels,  and  starved  pups  were 
noticed  upon  the  islands  that  year  foi'  the  first  time.     In  1885  about 
10,000  skins  were  taken  in  this  sea,  and  the  dead  pups  upon  the  rook- 
eries became  so  numerous  as  to  evoke  comment  from  the  natives  and 
others  upon  the  islands. 

For  instance,  during  the  period  of  my  residence  on  St.  George  Isl- 
and, down  to  the  year  1884,  there  were  always  a 
Thos.  F.  Morgan,  p.  6i.  number  of  dead  pups,  the  number  of  which  I  can 
not  give  exactly,  as  it  varied  from  year  to  year 
and  was  dependent  upon  accidents  or  the  destructiveuess  of  storms. 
Young  seals  do  not  know  how  to  swim  from  birth,  nor  do  they  learn 
how  for  six  weeks  or  two  months  after  birth,  and  therefore  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  waves  during  stormy  weather.     But  from  the  year  1884 
down  to  the  period  when  I  left  St.  George  Island  there  was  a  marked 
increase  in  the  number  of  dead  pup  seals,  amounting,  perhaps,  to  a 
trebling  of  the  numbers  observed  in  former  years,  so  that  I  would  esti- 
mate the  number  of  dead  pups  in  the  year  1887  at  about  five  or  seven 
thousand  as  a  maximum. 

While  on  St,  George  Island  there  were  practically  no  dead  pups  on 
the  rookeries.    I  do  not  think  1  saw  during  any 
J.  H.  Moulton,p.  71.      one  season  more  than  a  dozen.    On  St.  Paul  Isl- 
and I  never  saw  any  dead  pups  to  amount  to  any- 
thing until  1884,  and  then  the  number  was  quite  noticeable. 
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Page  214  of  The  Case. 

One  thing  which  attracted  my  attention  was  the  immense  number  of 
dead  young  seals;  another  was  the  i)resence  of 
J.  C.  8.  Akerly,  p.  95.    quite  a  number  of  young  seals  on  all  the  lookeries 
in  an  emaciated  and  apparently  very  weak  condi- 
tion.    I  was  requested  by  the  Government  agent  to  examine  some  of 
the  carcasses  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  cause  or  causes  of 
their  death.    I  visited  and  walked  over  all  the  rookeries.    On  all  dead 
seals  were  to  be  found  in  immense  numbers.    Their  number  was  more 
apparent  on  those  rookeries  such  as  Tolstoii  and  Halfway  Point,  the 
water  sides  of  wliich  were  on  smooth  ground,  and  the  eye  trould  glan(^e 
over  patches  of  ground  hundreds  of  feet  in  extent  wliich  were  thickly 
strewn  with  carcasses. 
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Where  the  water  side  of  the  rookeries,  as  at  "Northeast  Point"  and 
the  reef  (south  of  the  vilhige),  were  on  rooky  ground  the  immense 
number  of  dead  was  not  so  apparent,  but  a  closer  examination  showed 
that  the  dead  were  there  in  equally  great  number  scattered  among  the 
rocks.  In  some  localities  the  giound  was  so  thickly  strewn  with  the 
dead  that  one  had  to  pick  his  way  carefully  in  order  to  avoid  stei)i>ing 
on  the  carcasses.  The  great  mass  of  dead  in  all  cases  was  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  water's  edge.  The  patches  of  dead  would  com- 
mence at  the  water's  edge  and  stretch  in  a  wide  swath  up  into  the 
rookery.  Amongst  the  immense  masses  of  dead  were  seldom  to  be 
found  the  carcasses  of  full-grown  seals,  but  the  carcasses  were  those  of 
pups,  or  young  seals  born  that  year.  I  can  give  no  idea  of  the  exact 
number  of  dead,  but  I  believe  that  they  could  only  be  numbered  by  the 
thousands  on  each  rookery.  Along  the  water's  edge,  and  scattered 
amongst  the  dead,  were  quite  a  number  of  live  pups,  which  were  in  an 
emaciated  condition.  Many  had  hardly  the  stiength  to  drag  them- 
selves out  of  one's  way;  thus  contrasting  strongly,  both  in  appearance 
and  actions,  with  the  plump  condition  and  active  aggressive  conduct 
of  the  healthy  appearing  pups. 

One  day,  during  the  latter  part  of  August  or  forepart  of  September 
last  (exact  date  forgotten).  Col.  Joseph  Murray, 
one  of  the  Treasury  agents,  and  myself,  in  com-  Milton  Barnes,  p.  101. 
pany  with  the  British  Commissioners,  Sir  George 
Baden-Powell  and  Dr.  Dawson,  by  boat  visited  one  of  the  seal  rooker- 
ies of  that  island,  known  as  Tolstoi  or  English  Bay.  On  arriving  there 
our  attention  was  at  once  attracted  by  the  excessive  number  of  dead 
seal  pups  whose  carcasses  lay  scattered  profusely  over  the  breeding 
giound  or  sand  beach  bordering  the  rookery  proper,  and  extending 
into  the  border  of  the  rookery  itself.  The  strange  sight  occasioned 
much  surmise  at  the  time  as  to  the  probable  cause  of  it.  Some  of  the 
carcasses  were  in  an  advanced  stage  of  decay,  while  others  were  of  re- 
cent death,  and  their  general  appearance  was  that  of  having  died  of 
starvation.  There  were  a  few  that  still  showed  signs  of  life,  bleating 
weak  and  piteously,  and  gave  every  evidence  of  being  in  a  starved  con- 
dition, with  no  motlier  seals  near  to  or  showing  them  any  attention. 

Dr.  Dawson,  while  on  the  ground,  took  some  views  of  the  rookery 
with  his  kodak  f  but  whether  the  views  he  took  included  the  dead  pups 
I  could  not  say.  Some  days  after  this — can  not  state  exact  date — 
I  drove  with  Mr.  Fowler,  an  employ^  of  the  lessees,  to  what  is  known 
as  Halfway  Point,  or  Polovinia  rookery.  Here  the  .scene  was  re- 
peated, but  on  a  more  extensive  scale  in  i)oint  of  numbers.  The  little 
carcasses  were  strewn  so  thickly  over  the  sand  as  to  make  it  difficult 
to  walk  over  the  ground  without  stcjjping  on  them.  This  condition  of 
the  roftkeries  in  this  icgard  was  for  some  time  a  common  topic  of  con- 
versation in  the  vilhige  by  all  parties,  including  the  more  intelligent 
ones  among  the  natives,  some  of  whom  were  with  Mr.  J.  Stanley  Brown 
in  his  work  of  surveying  the  island  and  brought  in  reports  from  time 
to  time  of  similar  conditions  at  substantially  all  the  rookeries  around 
the  island.  It  could  not,  of  course,  be  well  estimated  as  to  the  num- 
ber thus  found  dead,  but  the  most  intelligent  of  the  natives — chief  of 
the  village; — tfjld  me  that  in  his  judgment  there  were  not  less  than 
2(),(M)()  dead  pups  on  the  various  rookeries  of  the  island  and  others  still 
dying. 
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In  the  latter  part  of  July,  1891,  my  attention  was  called  to  a  source 
of  waste,  the  efficiency  of  which  was  most  atart- 

J.  Stanley  Brown,  p.  18.  lingly  illustrated.  In  iny  conversations  with  the 
natives  I  had  learned  that  dead  pups  had  been 
seen  upon  the  rookeries  in  the  past  few  years  in  such  numbers  as  to 
cause  much  concern.  By  the  middle  of  July  they  pointed  out  to  me 
here  aud  there  dead  pups  and  others  so  weak  and  emaciated  that  their 
death  was  but  a  matter  of  a  few  days.  By  the  time  the  British  com- 
missioners arrived  the  dead  pups  were  in  sutBcient  abundance  to 
attract  their  attention,  and  they  are,  I  believe,  under  the  impression 
that  they  first  discovered  them. 

By  the  latter  part  of  August  deaths  were  rare,  the  mortality  having 
practically  ceased.  An  examination  of  the  warning  lists  of  the  combined 
fleets  of  British  and  American  cruisers  will  show  that  before  the  middle 
of  August  the  last  sealing  schooner  was  sent  out  of  Bering  Sea.  These 
vessels  had  entered  the  sea  about  July  1  and  had  done  much  eft'ective 
work  by  July  15.  The  mortality  among  the  pups  and  its  cessation  is 
synchronous  with  tlie  sealing  fleet's  arrival  and  departure  from  Bering 
Sea. 

There  are  several  of  the  rookeries  upon  which  level  areas  are  so  dis- 
posed as  to  be  seen  by  the  eye  at  a  glance.  In  September  Dr.  Akerly 
and  I  walked  directly  across  the  rookery  of  Tolstoi,  St.  Paul,  and  in 
addition  to  the  dead  pups  in  sight  they  lay  in  groups  of  from  three  to 
a  dozen  among  the  obscuring  rocks  on  the  hillside.  From  a  careful 
examination  of  every  rookery  upon  the  two  islands  made  by  me  in 
August  and  September,  I  place  the  minimum  estimate  of  the  dead  pups 
to  be  15,000,  and  that  some  number  between  that  and  30,000  would 
represent  more  nearly  a  true  statement  of  the  facts. 

I  did  not  observe  any  unusually  large  number  of  dead  pups  on  the 

rookeries  in  my  visits  to  the  islands  until  the  year 

John  C.Cantwell, p. iOS.  1891.    During  the  month  of  September  of  "that 

year,  in  company  with  Mr.  J.  Stanley  Brown,  I 

visited  the  Starry  Ateel  and  eastern  rookeries  on  St.  George  Island 

and  saw  more  than  the  average  number  of  dead  pups  and  a  great  many 

living  pup-*,  evidently  in  very  poor  condition,  and  either  dead  or  dying 

from  starvation,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  condition  in  which 

they  are  ordinarily  found  at  this  time  of  the  year.    Subsequently,  in 

November,  1891,  I  visited  the  Polovinia  rookery  on  St.  Paul   Island, 

and  in  the  course  of  one  hour's  slow  walking,  covering  perhaps  IJ  miles 

of  ground,  estimated  the  number  of  dead  pup  seals  to  be  not  less  than 

1,000.    I  consider  this  number  enormously  in  excess  of  the  normal 

mortality. 

No  mention  was  ever  made  of  any  unusual  number  of  dead 
pups  upon  the  rookeries  having  been  noticed  at 

W.  c.  Coulaon,  p.  415.  any  time  pi'ior  to  my  visit  in  1870,  but  when  I 
again  visited  the  islands  in  1890  I  found  it  a  sub- 
ject of  much  solicitude  by  those  interested  in  the  perpetuation,  and  in 
1891  it  had  assumed  such  proportions  as  to  cause  serious  alarm.  The 
natives  making  the  drives  first  discovered  this  trouble,  then  special 
agents  took  note,  and  later  on  I  think  almost  evwyone  who  was  allowed 
to  visit  the  rookeries  could  not  close  their  eyes  or  nostrils  to  the  great 
numbei's  of  dead  pu])s  to  be  seen  on  all  sides.  In  company  with  Special 
Agent  Murray,  Captain  Hooper,  and  I'^ngineer  Brerton,  of  the  Corwin, 
I  visited  the  Keef  and  Gobatch  rookeries,  St.  Paul  Island,  in  August, 
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1891,  and  saw  one  of  the  most  pitiable  sights  that  I  have  ever  wit- 
nessed. Thousands  of  dead  and  dying  pups  were  scattered  over  the 
rookeries,  while  the  shores  were  lined  with  emaciated,  hungry  little 
fellows,  with  their  eyes  turned  toward  the  sea  uttering  plaintive  cries 
for  their  mothers,  which  were  destined  never  to  return.  Numbers  of 
theui  were  opened,  th  ir  stomachs  examined,  and  the  fact  revealed  that 
starvation  was  the  cause  of  death,  no  organic  disease  being  apparent. 

The  schooners  increased  every  year  from  the  time  I  first  noticed 
them  until  in  1884  there  was  a  fleet  of  20  or  30, 
and  then  I  began  to  see  more  and  more  dead  pups     Jno.  Fratis,  p.  108. 
on  the  rookeries,  until  in  1891  the  fleet  of  sealing 
schooners  numbered  more  than  a  hundred  and  the  rookeries  were  cov- 
ered with  dead  pups. 

It  was  also  during  these  years  that  dead  emaciated  pups  were  first 
noticed  on  the  rookeries,  and  they  increased  in 
numbers  until  1891,  in  which  year,  in  August  and     Edward  Hughet,  p.  37. 
September,    the    rookeries    were   covered    with 
dead  pups. 

In  1891  there  was  a  great  many  that  were  thin  and  poor,  and  they 
would  crawl  down  to  the  water  and  make  a  noise 
for  their  mothers  until  they  died,  and  when  some     Jac.  Kotchooten,p.  131. 
of  them  were  cut  open  they  had  no  milk  in  their 
stomachs. 

There  were  more  dead  pups  in  1891  than  ever     Nieoli  Krukoff,p.  132. 
before,  and  they  were  all  starved  to  death. 

There  was  a  great  number  of  dead  pups  upon  the  rookeries  last 
year,  whose  motliers,  I  believe,  were  killed  at  sea 
by  sealing  schooners,  and  I  do  not  expect  to  see      ^ggei  Sushen,  p.  128. 
many  cows  this  year. 

I  have  noticed  more  and  more  dead  pups  on  the  rookeries  every 
year  since  1888,  and  in  1891  they  were  so  close 
together  in  places  I  could  not  step  among  them     Aggei  Kuthm, p.  130. 
without  stepping  on  a  dead  pup. 

Q.  Did  you  see  an  unusual  number  of  dead  pups  on  the  rookeries 
this  season  ?— A.  Yes ;  I  saw  more  dead  pups  this    ^„^  Mandregin  et  al.,  p. 
year  than  ever  before.    I  went  with  Mr.  J.  Stanley  uo. 
Brown  in  August  to  assist  him  to  make  a  survey 
of  the  rookeries  and  saw  dead  pups  grouped  in  various  places. 

Q.  Did  you  see  dead  pups  on-  all  the  rookeries  you  visited! — A.  Yes; 
but  some  rookeries  had  more  than  others. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  dead  pups  on  the  rookeries  the  past  season  ? — A. 
Yes;  I  saw  lots  of  them.  ^„(„„    Melovedoff,  p. 

Q.  How  d<i  they  compare  with  the  number  ob-  139. 
served  in  former  years  ? — A.  Much  greater  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  females  011  the  rookeries  than  formerly. 
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It  was  noticed  by  everyone  on  the  island  at  this  time  that  as  the 
seals  decreased  on  the  rookeries  from  year  to  year 

A.  Melovedoff,  p.  US.  the  number  of  dead  pups  increased,  until  in  1891 
the  rookeries  were  covered  with  them.  From 
1884  the  schooners  kept  on  incrreasing,  until  in  1891  there  was  more 
than  one  hundred.  These  sclKumers  care  very  little  about  coming  to 
the  islands  to  take  seals  on  the  land,  for  they  oidy  have  to  hover 
around  the  fishing  banks  from  50  to  200  miles  away  and  take  all  the 
seals  they  want.  It  is  to  these  banks  the  cow  seals  go  to  feed  atler 
the  birth  of  their  young,  and  it  is  here  they  are  shot  and  killed  and 
the  pups  are  left  to  starve  and  die  on  the  rookeries. 

Last  year  I  saw  thousands  of  such  pups. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  1891,  I  saw  the  young  pups  lying  dead  upon 

the  rookeries  of  St.  Paul,  and  I  estimated  their 

Jos.  Murray,  p.  74.        number  to  be  not  less  than  30,(K)0;  and  they  had 

died  from  starvation,  their  mothers  having  been 

killed  at  the  feeding  grounds  by  pelagic  hunters. 

Simeon  Metovidov,   p.      And  as  the  seals  decreased  we  found  the  rook- 
1*6-  eries  covered  with  dead  pups,  which  in  1891  lay 

in  heaps  upon  the  ground. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  any  dead  pups  on  the  rookeries  this  past  sea- 
son, and  in  what  projwrtion  to  former  years'? — A. 
J.  c.  Kedpath,  p.  140.     I  have  seen  an  unusual  number  of  dead  pups  this 
year  on  the  breeding  grounds;  I  may  say  twice 
as  many  as  formei'ly. 

In  1891  the  rookeries  on  St.  Paul  Island  were  covered,  in  places,  with 

dead  pups,  all  of  which  had  every  symptoni  of 

J.  c.  Bedpath,  p.  152.    having  died  of  hunger,  and  on  opening  several 

of  them  the  stomachs  were  found  to  be  empty. 

The  lowest  estimates  made  at  the  time,  placing  the  number  of  dead 

pups  on  the  rookeries  at  25,000,  is  too  high. 

Cause  of  Death  of  Pups. 

rage  215  of  The  Case. 

The  majority  of  the  pups,  like  all  healthy  nursing  animals,  were 
plump  and  fairly  rolling  in  fat.     1  have  watched 

J.  C.  S.  Akerly,  p.  96.  the  fenfale  seals  draw  up  out  of  the  water,  each 
pick  out  its  pup  from  the  hundreds  of  young 
seals  sporting  near  the  water's  edge,  and  with  them  scramble  to  a  clear 
spot  on  the  rookery,  and  lying  down  give  them  suck.  Although  I  saw 
pups  nursing  in  a  great  many  cases,  yet  I  never  saw  one  of  the  sickly 
looking  pups  receiving  any  attention  from  the  female.  They  seemed  to 
be  deserted. 

The  cause  of  the  great  mortality  amongst  the  seal  pups  seemed  to 
me  to  have  ceased  to  act,  in  great  part,  before  my  first  visits  to  the  rook- 
eries; for  subsequent  visits  did  not  show  as  great  an  increase  in  the 
masses  of  deswl  as  I  wpnld  have  exi)ected,  had  the  causes  still  been  in 
active oi)eration.  It  seemed  to  me  tliat  there  were  fewer  sickly  looking 
pui)S  at  each  subsequent  visit.  This  grew  to  be  more  and  more  the  case 
as  the  season  advanced.    When  I  visited  the  rookeries  for  the  puipose 
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of  examining  the  dead  bodies,  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  car- 
casses could  be  found  fresh  enougli  to  permit  of  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion. 1  examined  a  large  number  of  carcasses.  All  showed  an  entire 
absence  of  fatty  tissue  betweeu  the  skin  and  muscular  tissue.  The 
omentum  in  all  cases  was  destitute  of  fat.  These  are  the  positions 
where  fat  is  usually  present  in  all  animals.  Well-nourished  young  ani- 
mals always  have  a  large  amount  of  fat  in  these  localities.  The  few 
carcasses  which  were  found  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation  were  ex- 
amined more  thoroughly.  The  stomachs  were  found  empty  and  con- 
tracted, but  presented  no  evidence  of  disease.  The  intestines  were 
empty,  save  in  a  few  cases,  where  small  amounts  of  fecal  matter  were 
found  in  the  large  intestines.  A  careful  examination  of  the  intestines 
failed  to  discover  any  evidence  of  disease.  The  heart,  lungs,  liver,  and 
kidneys  were  in  a  healthy  condition. 

Such  is  the  evidence  on  which  I  have  founded  my  opinion  that  the 
cause  of  the  great  mortality  during  18!)1  amongst  the  young  seals  on 
St.  Paul  Island,  Bering  Sea,  was  caused  by  the  deprivation  of  mother's 
milk.  The  result  of  my  investigation  is  that  there  was  great  mortality 
exclusively  amongst  nursing  seals.  Secondly,  the  caus-e  of  this  mor- 
tality seemed  to  have  been  abated  pari  passu  with  the  abatement  of 
sea  sealing.  Thirdly,  the  presence  of  emaciated,  sickly  looking  pups 
which  were  apparently  deserted  by  their  m(jthers.  Fourthly,  tlie 
plumj),  healthy  appearance  ot  all  the  pups  I  saw  nursing.  Fifthly,  the 
emaciated  condition  of  the  dead.  Sixthly,  the  absence  of  food  in  the 
stomachs,  and  their  contracted  condition.  Seventhly,  the  absence  of 
digested  food  in  the  small  intestines.  Eighthly,  the  absence  of  even 
fecal  matter,  save  in  small  amounts  in  a  few  cases.  Ninthly,  the  ab- 
sence of  structural  changes  in  the  viscera  or  other  parts  of  the  bodies 
to  account  for  the  death. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  dead  pups  on  the  rookeries  this  season  T — A. 
Yes;  my  attention  was  called  to  the  matter  by 
J.  Stanley  Brown,  who  reijuested  me  to  examine      j.c.s.  Akerly, p.  \ii. 
them  with  a  view  to  determining  the  cause  of  their 
death.    I  examined  a  number  which  had  apparently  recently  died. 
Their  bodies  were  entirely  destitute  of  fat  and  no  food  to  be  found  in 
their  stomachs.    After  a  careful  examination  I  found  no  evidence  of 
disease, 

Q.  What  do  you  assign  as  the  cause  of  their  death. — A.  I  believe 
them  to  have  died  of  starvation. 

Q.  Why  do  you  think  they  died  of  starvation T — A,  From  the  fact 
that  nearly  all  the  dead  on  the  rookery  were  pups,  and  from  absence 
of  all  signs  of  disease,  emaciated  condition  of  their  bodies,  and  absence 
of  food  trom  their  stomachs. 

There  were  a  great  many  dead  pups  on  the  rookeries  during  my  last 
three  years  on  St.  Paul  Island.     Many  of  them 
wandered  he!i)lessly  ab(mt,  away  from  the  groups      W-  C.  Miu,p.  98. 
or  "pods"  where  they  were  accustomed  to  lie,  and 
finally  starved  to  death.    We  knew  at  the  time  what  killed  them,  for 
the  vessels  and  boats  were  several  times  plainly  in  sight  from  the 
Island  shooting  seals  in  the  water,  and  the  revenue  cutters  and  com- 
pany's vessels  arriving  at  the  island  frequently  reported  tlie  presence 
in  Bering  Sea  and  sometimes  the  capture  of  these  marauding  crews. 
If  all  had  lieen  captured  and  the  business  broken  up  tlie  seal  rookeries 
would  be  healthy  and  pr(jsi)erous  to  day,  instead  of  being  deideted  and 
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broken  up.    I  speak  positively  about  it,  because  no  other  cause  can  be 
assigned  for  tbeir  depletion  upon  any  reasonable  hypothesis. 

It  was  easy  enough  to  see  what  they  died  of.    They  simply  starved 

to  death,  wandering  about  and  bleating  until  it 

Jno.  Armstrong,  p.  2.      made  one's  heart  ache  to  see  them.    Their  mothers 

had  been  killed  oif  in  the  water,  and  the  pups 

lived  and  suffered  for  weeks.    They  are  very  tenacious  of  life,  holdiug 

out  six  or  eight  weeks  or  more  aft«r  they  lose  their  mothers. 

These  dead  pups  have  increased  from  year  to  year  since  1887,  and  in 

1891  the  rookeries  were  covered  with  dead  i)n])s. 

K.  Artomanoff,  p.  100.    In  my  sixty-seven  years'  residence  on  the  island  I 

never  before  saw  anything  like  it.    None  of  our 

people  have  ever  known  of  any  sickness  among  the  pups  or  seals  and 

have  never  seen  any  dead  pups  on  the  rookeries  except  a  few  killed  by 

the  old  bulls  when  fighting  or  by  drowning  when  the  suif  washed 

them  off. 

Dr.  Ackerly,  the  lessees'  physician  at  the  time,  made  an  autopsy  of 
some  of  the  carcasses,  and  reported  that  he  could 

Milion  Barnes,  p.  101.  find  no  traces  of  any  diseased  condition  whatever, 
but  there  was  an  entire  abseiu^e  of  food  or  any 

signs  of  nourishment  in  the  stomatih.    Before  Dr.  Dawson  left  I  called 

his  attention  to  what  Dr.  Ackerly  had  done,  but  whether  he  saw  him 

on  the  subject  I  can  not  tell. 

I  procured  a  number  of  these  pups,  and  Dr.  Akerly,  at  my  request, 
made  autopsies,  not  only  at  the  village,  but  later 

J.  Stanley  Br<yu!n,  p.  19.  on  upon  the  rookeries  them.selves.  The  lungs  of 
these  dead  pups  floated  in  water.  There  was  no 
organic  disease  of  heart,  liver,  lungs,  stomach,  or  alimentary  canal.  In 
the  latter  there  was  but  little  and  often  no  fecal  matter  and  the  stom- 
ach was  entirely  empty.  Pups  in  the  last  stage  of  ema*;iation  were 
seen  by  me  upon  the  rookeries,  and  their  condition,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  dead  ones,  left  no  room  to  doubt  that  their  death  was  caused  by 
starvation. 

Some  men  tell  me  last  year  "  Karp,  sealsare  sick."  I  know  seals  are  not 

sick ;  I  never  seen  a  sick  seal,  and  I  eat  seal  meat 

Karp  Buterin,  p.  103.      every  day  of  my  life ;  all  our  people  eat  seal  meat, 

white  men  eat  seal  meat,  no  one  ever  seen  bad  seal 

meat  or  sick  seal.    No  big  seals  die  unless  we  club  them,  only  pups  die 

when  starved,  after  the  cows  are  shot  at  sea.     When  we  used  to  kill 

pups  for  food  in  November  they  were  always  full  of  milk;  the  pups 

that  die  on  the  rookeries  have  no  milk.    The  cows  go  into  the  sea  to 

feed  after  the  pups  are  born,  and  the  schooner  men  shoot  them  all  the 

time. 

The  pups  on  the  rookeries  were  fat  and  healthy,  and  while  I  was  on 
the  islands  no  epidemic  disease  ever  appeared 

Chat.  Bryant,  p.  8.  among  them,  nor  did  the  natives  have  stories  of 
an  epidemic  ever  destroying  them. 
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1  was  informed  at  the  time  [November,  1891]  that  the  stomachs  of 
dead  pups  had  been   examined  by  the  medical 
oftieers  at  tlie  island  and  no  traces  of  food  were     Jno.  C.  CantweU,  p. iOS. 
found  therein.    From  personal  observation  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  fully  90  per  cent  of  them  died  of  starvation,  great 
emaciation  being  apparent. 

The  greatest  number  of  seals  taken  by  hunters  in  1891  was  to  the 
westward  and  northwestward  of  St.  Paul  Island, 
and  the  largest  number  of  dead  pups  were  found      ^-  C.  CouUon,p.  415. 
that  year  in  rookeries  situated  on  the  western 
side  of  the  island.    This  fact  alone  goes  a  great  way,  in  my  opinion,  to 
confirm  the  theory  that  the  loss  of  the  mothers  was  the  cause  of  mor- 
tality among  the  young. 

A  good  many  pups  are  killed  at  this  period  of  life  [before  learning  to 
swim]  by  being  dashed  against  the  rocks  by  the 
surf,  which  is  particularly  violent  about  these     Sam'i  Falconer,  p.  165. 
islands. 

I  have  never  known  of  any  sickness  or  epidemic  among  the  seals, 
and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  thousands  of 
dead  pups  on  the  rookeries  last  year  died  of  starva-      c.  L.  Fowler,  p.  25. 
tion  ou  acwmnt  of  their  mothers  being  shot  and 
killed  while  feeding  at  the  fl.shing  banks  in  the  sea. 

I  was  i)resent  last  year  and  saw  some  of  the  dead  pups  examined. 
Their  stomachs  were  <'mpty,  and  they  presented  all  the  appearances  of 
starvation.  1  also  noticed  on  the  rookeries  a  great  many  emaciated 
pups,  which,  on  a  laler  visit,  would  be  dead.  It  1ms  always  been  the 
practice  prior  to  1891  for  the  natives  to  kill  three  to  four  thousand  pui)s 
in  November  for  food,  and  we  always  find  their  stomachs  filled  with 
milk. 

When  Mr.  Webster  had  charge  of  the  killing  at  Northeast  Point, 
where  he  used  to  kill  from  25,000  to  35,()0()  seals 
in  a  seastm,  I  generally  did  the  cooking  there,      John  Fratis,  p.  107. 
and  I  cooked  seal  meat  every  day,  and  we  all  ate 
it,  and  our  people  live  on  seal   meat,  yet  I  never  saw  a  sick  or  a 
diseased  seal  or  a  carcass  that  was  unfit  for  food. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  cows  are  killed  by  the  hunters  when  they  go 
out  in  the  sea  to  fee<i,  and  the  pups  are  left  to  die     j^y^^  Fratis  p  109 
and  do  die  on  the  island.  ' 

But  that  year  [1884]  I  examined  them,  and  found  them  very  much 
emaciated.    In  my  judgment  they  were  starved  to 
death  because  their  motiiers  liad  been  kilh  d  while     u.  a.  Glidden,  p.  llO. 
away  from   the  islands  in  search  of  food.     This, 
perhaps,  would  not  be  so  if  a  cow  would  suckle  any  pup  that  comes  to 
her,  but  she  will  not,  and  on  the  contrary  will  beat  off  any  young  seal 
whi(-h  endeavors  to  nurse  from  her  except  her  own.    I  know  a  cow  rec- 
ognizes her  i)up,  but  a  pui>  never  seems  to  distinguish  its  mother  from 
other  cows  which  it  comes  in  contact  with. 

Tliey  were  thin  and  poor,  and  appeared  to  have     Alex  Haneson,  p.  116. 
starved  to  death. 
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It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  female  seals  leave  the  islands  and 
go  great  distances  for  food,  and  it  is  clearly  proxen 
that  many  of  them  do  not  return,  as  the  number 

W.  S.  Hereford,  p.  33.  ^f  pups  Starved  tx)  death  ou  the  rookeries  demon- 
strates. 

I  have  been  steward  and  cook  at  the  company  honse  for  the  lessees 

since  1882,  and  during  the  time  when  seals  are 

Edward  ffugheg,  p.  37.  killed  for  skins  or  food  I  have  daily  i)repared  and 

cooked  the  meat  in  various  ways  for  the  use  of  the 

table  at  which  all  white  people  board  who  live  on  or  come  to  the  island, 

and  snch  a  thing  as  a  diseased  seal  has  never  been  known.    I  was 

present  when  Dr.  Akerly,  the  resident  physician,  made  an  examination 

of  some  of  them  and  it  was  lound  that  their  stomachs  were  empty,  and 

that  they  exhibited  all  the  conditions  of  starvation. 

None  of  our  people  ever  knew  of  any  sickness  among  the  seals  and 
pups,  and  their  flesh  has  always  been  our  meat 
Jac.  Kotchooten,  p.  131.  {qqA 

I  have  often  cut  open  dead  pups  and  examined  their  stomachs,  and 
found  them  empty,  and  the  pups  looked  as  if  they 

NicoHKrukoff, p.  132.    had  been  starved  to  death.    •    •     * 

When  we  used  to  kill  pups  for  food  and  clothing  in  November,  I 
often  examined  them,  and  always  found  i)lenty  of  milk  in  their  stomachs. 

I  never  saw  or  heard  tell  of  a  sick  seal,  and  although  we  have  always 
eaten  the  flesh  of  the  fur-seal  we  have  never  found  one  that  was  diseased 
in  any  way. 

I  never  saw  a  dead  grown  seal  on  the  island  during  my  twenty-five 
years'  residence  here,  except  odd  ones  that  had 

Aggei  Kushen,  p.  128.  been  killed  in  fighting  for  places  on  the  rookeries. 
I  never  heard  any  of  the  old  men  who  have 
lived  here  for  fifty  years  before  my  time  speak  of  such  a  thing  as  sick- 
ness or  death  ain(»ng  the  seals.  We  eat  the  flesh  of  the  seal  ami  it 
constitutes  the  meat  supi  ly  of  the  nati\'es,  and  seals  from  2  to  5 
years  old  have  been  killed  by  them  for  food  every  week  during  their 
stay  on  the  land  ever  since  the  islands  were  peopled,  and  no  one  has 
yet  found  a  diseased  seal,  either  young  or  old. 

I  saw  many  of  them  cut  open  and  examined  by  the  doctor  (Dr.  Ack- 
erly)  and  their  st<mmchs  were  empty.    All  of  the 
Aggei  Kuahen,  p.  130,     dead  pups   were  poor  and  thin  and   starved.    I 
believe  they  all  died  of  starvation  because  their 
mothers  had  been  shot  at  sea  when  they  went  out  to  feed.     I  n«-ver 
saw  a  full  fat  pup  or  one  who  had  a  mother  to  feed  him  dead,  ex- 
cept a  few  that  were  drowned  in  the  surf 

For  if  the  mother  seals  are  destroyed,  their  young  can  not  but  per- 
ish; no  other  dam  will  suckle  them;  nor-  can  they 
B.ff.  Mclniyre,p.  51.  subsist  until  at  least  three  or  four  months:  old 
without  the  mother's  milk.    The  loss  of  this  vast 
number  of  pups,  amounting  to  many  thousands,  we  could  attribute  to 
no  other  cause  than  the  death  of  the  mother  at  the  hands  of  pelagic 
seal-hunters. 
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Q.  How  do  yoTi  account  for  so  many  dead  pups! — A.  I  think  their 
mothers  were  killed  in  the  sea  by  the  poachers 
while  away  troni  the  islands  in  search  of  food.      jVoen  Mandregin  et  al., 
Q.  Why  do  you  think  that  they  were  killed  by  p.  140. 
poachers! — A.  I  was  once  on   board  a  schooner 
which  was  seized  at  IJfortheast  Point  and  saw  a  number  of  female  skins 
on  board. 

Q.  How  do  you  acconnt  for  this! — A.  1  think  the  cows  were  killed 
by  the  poachers  while  away  from  the  rookeries, 
and  as  mother  seals  nurse  none  but  their  own     JntonMeloeedoff,p.l39. 
young,  consequently  the  pups  whose  mothers  were 
killed  die  from  starvation. 

And  I  saw  many  of  them  opened,  and  in  all  cases  there  was  not  a 
sign  of  food  in  their  stomachs.     I  never  seen  a 
pup  that  had  a  mother  living  to  suckle  it  look  poor     -4.  Melovedoff,  p.  143. 
or  sick  or  starved ;  nor  did  I  ever  see  or  hear  of  a 
8i(!k  or  diseased  seal,  although  I  have  eaten  tbe  flesh  of  the  fur-seal 
all  my  life,  and  it  is  and  has  ever  been  the  staple  meat  ration  of  our 
people. 

Seal  meat  is  cooked  at  the  company  house  every  day  while  seals  are 
to  be  had,  and  it  is  eaten  by  all  the  white  men  on  the  island.  Men  talk 
of  epidemics  among  seals  and  of  impotent  bulls  on  the  rookeries,  but 
those  who  have  spent  a  lifetime  on  the  seal  islands,  and  whose  business 
and  duty  it  has  been  to  guard  and  observe  them,  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  either. 

And  when  they  were  examined  by  the  physician  I  was  present,  and 
I  saw  them  cut  open   and   their  stomachs  were    „.         ,,  ,    .^ 
empty  and  not  a  sign  of  milk  in  them.  *""**"  ^«'<"^^"'<"^^.  P- 1*6. 

The  only  solution  of  the  problem  is,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  cows  or 
mother  seals  go  into  the  sea  to  feed,  and  while  they  are  there  they  are 
shot  and  killed  by  pelagic  hunters,  and  the  pups,  deprived  of  suste- 
nance, die  upon  the  rookeries. 

Until  1891  we  were  allowed  several  thousand  pup  seals  for  food,  and 
I  have  often  killed  them,  and  saw  others  killing  tliem,  and  they  were 
always  ftill  of  milk.  The  pups  found  dead  upon  the  rookeries  are 
always  poor  and  thin  and  starved  and  empty.    •    •    * 

The  flesh  of  the  fur-seal  has  been  eaten  by  our  people  ever  since 
their  first  settling  here,  and  it  constitutes  the  chief  part  of  their  daily 
food,  and  it  is  eaten  regularly  by  every  white  man  on  the  island;  and 
yet  no  one  here  has  ever  seen  or  heard  tell  of  a  sick  or  diseased  seal. 

The  seals  are  never  visited  by  physical  disorders  of  any  kind,  so  far 
as  I  could  ascertain,  and  I  have  never  seen  on 
their  bodies  any  blemishes,  humors  or  eruptions     jokn  M.  Morton,  p.  68. 
which  might  be  attributed  to  disease. 

These  latter  pups  I  examined,  and  they  seemed  to  be  very  much 
ema<;iated.     In  my  opinion  they  died  of  starva- 
tion, caused  by  the.  mothers  having  been   shot      J^-  B.  Moulton,  p.  71. 
while  absent  from  the  islands  feeding.     Another 
cause  of  their  starving  is  because  a  cow  refuses  to  give  suck  to  any 
imp  but  her  own,  and  she  recognizes  her  ottspring  by  its  cry,  distin- 
guishing its  voice  from  that  of  hundreds  of  others  which  are  constantly 
bleating. 
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The  epidemic  theory  was  urged  very  strongly  in  1891,  when  the 

rookeries  were  found  covered  witli  dead  pups; 

L.  A.  Noyei,  p.  84.         but  a  careful  and  technical  examination  was  nia<le 

on  several  of  the  dead  bodies  without  discovering 

a  trace  of  organic  disease;  while  starvation  was  so  apparent  that  those 

who  examined  them  decided  that  it  was  the  true  cause  of  their  death. 

Had  sickness  or  disease  attacked  the  seal  herd  it  is  only  reasonable  to 

suppose  a  few  grown  seals  would  be  found  dead  where  so  many  young 

ones  had  died  so  suddenly;  but  the  most  diligent  search  has  failed  to 

find  a  grown  seal  dead  upon  the  islands  from  unknown  causes. 

From  the  discovery  of  the  islands  until  the  present  time  the  flesh  of 
the  fur-seal  has  been  the  daily  meat  ration  of  the  natives  and  of  the 
white  people,  and  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  a  tainted  or  diseased  carcass  has 
never  been  known. 

Some  of  these  losses  were  due  to  their  perhaps  too  early  attempts  to 
swim.     When  the  pup  is  a  few  months  old  the 
S.  G.  Otit,  p.  87.  mother  seal  conducts  it  to  the  water  and  teaches 

it  to  swim  near  the  shore.  If  a  heavy  sea  is  en- 
countered the  weak  little  pup  is  liable  to  be  thrown  by  the  surf  against 
the  rocks  and  killed,  but  under  natural  conditions  and  with  the  pro- 
tection to  the  rookeries  formerly  enforced  at  the  islands  the  losses  from 
this  cause  and  all  others  combined  (save  alone  the  authorized  killing) 
amounted  to  an  infinitesimal  percentage  of  the  whole  numbers  in  the 
herds. 

Another  theory,  equally  untrue,  was  that  an  epidemic  had  seized  the 
herd;  but  investlgafions  of  the  closest  kind  have 

J^.  C.  Sedpath,  p.  151.  never  revealed  the  dt^ath,  on  the  islands,  of  a  full- 
grown  seal  from  unknown  causes.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered that  the  flesh  of  the  seal  is  the  staple  diet  of  the  nativesand 
that  it  is  eaten  daily  by  most  of  the  white  employes  as  well ;  and  yet 
it  is  true  that  a  sign  of  taint  or  disease  has  never  been  found  on  a  seal 
carcass  in  the  memory  of  man.  It  was  not  until  so  many  thousands 
of  dead  pups  were  found  upon  the  rookeries  that  the  i)r()blcm  was  solved. 

The  truth  is  that  when  thecowsgooutto  the  fcediiiggrounds  to  feed  thoy 
are  sliot  and  killed  by  the  pelagic  hunter,  and  the  pups,  dei)rived  of  suste- 
nance, die  upon  the  rookeries.  Excepting  a  few  pups  killed  by  the  surf 
occasionally  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  all  the  ])ups  found  dead  are 
poor  and  starved,  and  when  examined  their  stomachs  are  found  to  be 
without  a  sign  of  food  of  any  sort. 

The  resident  physician,  I)r.  Ackerly,  examined  many  of  them  and 
found  in  every  instance  that  starvation  was  the  cause  of  death. 

A  double  waste  occurs  when  the  mother  seal  is  killed,  as  the  pup  will 
surely  starve  to  death.    A  mother  seal  will  give 
Z.  L.  Tanner,p.  375.      Sustenance  to  no  i)up  but  her  own.    I  saw  sad  evi- 
dences of  this  waste  on  St.  Paul  Island  last  season, 
where  large  numbers  of  pups  were  lying  about  the  rookeries,  where 
they  had  died  of  starvation. 

I  never  heard  of  any  disease  among  the  seal  herd,  nor  of  an  epidemic 

Danl  Webster  v  183     ^^  '^"-^  ^^^  ^^  ^'  ^"^  *^®  "*  *^®  history  of  the 
■     islands. 
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So,  too,  is  revolting  the  slaughter  of  the  female  seal  that  has  given 
birth  to  her  pup  and  gone  out  into  the  sea  to  find 
food  to  sustain  the  lives  of  both  of  them.  Slie  T.  T.  nwiama,  p.  503. 
leaves  her  pup  on  shore,  a  helpless,  tiny  thing,  soft 
and  pulpy,  and  only  able  to  wriggle  and  bark.  Nature  has  taught  her 
to  recognize  it  among  hundreds  of  thousands  by  its  plaintive  bleat,  and 
the  eagerness  with  which  she  rushes  to  its  side  when  she  comes  ashore 
shows  liow  much  she  loves  to  fondle  and  care  for  it.  If  the  mother  is 
killed  the  pup  will  linger  on  for  a  time,  only  to  die  of  starvation  in  the 
end,  or,  because  of  weakness,  be  dashed  to  pieces  in  the  first  storm. 
Thousands  of  these  orphan  pups  are  found  along  the  coast  aftei'  a  se- 
vere storm,  dead,  because  they  had  not  sufficient  strength  to  exist  in 
their  natural  element.  Had  their  mothers  been  spared  till  it  was  time 
for  the  pups  to  take  to  the  water  and  live  on  fish  of  their  own  catching, 
no  storm  that  ever  raged  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  could  disturb  them.  Tlie 
seal  pup  can  live  a  long  time  without  food,  which  is  a  wise  provision  of 
uiiture,  because  the  mother  often  has  to  go  a  very  long  distance  to  fish, 
but  after  a  few  days,  if  the  mother  does  not  return,  the  pup's  vitality 
becomes  exhausted  and  it  dies. 

If  the  mother  of  a  young  seal  is  killed  the  pup  is  very  likely  to  die. 
It  will  be  so  weak  that  the  first  storm  will  dash  it 
ashore  and  kill  it,  or  it  may  die  of  starvation.    I      t.  t.  II Uliama,  quoting 
have  seen  pups  hardly  larger  than  a  rat  from  lack  Capt.  Ohen,  p.  505. 
of  nimrishmcnt.    A  starved  or  neglected  orphan 
pup  is  nearly  sure  to  die.    At  one  strmn  the  natives  found  over  three 
hundred  pups  washed  ashore  in  a  little  cove,  and  the  water  around  was 
full  of  dead  pups.    It  is  certain  that  nearly  all  the  dead  pups  were 
orphans.    The  female  seal  when  suckling  her  young  lias  to  go  out  into 
the  ocean  in  search  of  food,  and  it  is  those  females,  or  females  on  the 
way  to  the  breeding  grounds  to  give  birth  to  the  young,  that  we  kill  in 
the  Bering  Sea. 

aiBS 
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Patagonia. — The  seal  rookeries  of  Patagonia  lie  a1(^g  the  eastern 
coast,  south  of  about  latitude  42°,  and  up  the 
western  coast  to  the  Gulf  of  Penas.    Formerly     Jame»W.Budington,p. 
these  regions  abounded  in  seals,  but  now  there  593. 
are  not  enough  to  pay  for  the  hunting.    In  1881 1 
took  600  seals  oft'  the  western  coast  at  Pictou  opening.    In   1888-'89  I 
again  visited  the  coast,  but  only  obtained  4  skins.     Great  quantities 
have  been  taken  from  the  eastern  coast,  but  at  present  there  are  no 
seals  there. 

Terra  del  Fvego  and  the  inlands  in  the  vicinity. — These  islands  were 
at  one  time  very  abundant  in  seals,  and  were  considered  among  the 
best  rookeries.  I  visited  them  in  1879-'80  and  took  .5,000  skins.  On 
my  last  voyage,  in  1891-'!)2, 1  took  only  900,  and  the  majority  of  these 
came  from  another  portion  of  the  (!oast,  which  had  not  been  worked 
for  twelve  or  fifteen  years.  Thousands  of  skins  had  formerly  been 
taken  from  these  islands,  but  the  animals  are  practically  extinct  there 
to  day. 

Falkland  Inlands. — At  one  time  these  islands  were  very  abundant  in 
seal  life,  but  excessive  and  indiscriminate  killing  has  nearly  annihi- 
lated them. 

South  Georgia  Island. — Tliis  island  at  one  time  produced  many  thou- 
sand skins.     I  visited  it  in  1874  and  got  1,450 
skins,  but  it  had  been  visited  five  years  before,     .fames  W.  Bwdington,  p. 
when  800  skins  were  taken,  and  where  those  had  594. 
been  taken  I  only  got  86.     I  found  a  new  rookery 
which  had  not  been  not  been  worked,  to  my  knowledge,  and  then  I 
got  the  remainder.     In  187.5  5  vessels  visited  the  island  and  got  600 
seals.    The  next  season  4  vessels  again  worked  it,  getting  110.     Since 
that  time,  until  January,  1892,  it  had  not  been  worke<l,  and  in  that 
month  I  got  from  there  135  skins,none,  however,  coming  from  the  old 
rookeries.    Tlie  seals  on  South  Georgia  are  practically  extinct. 

South  Shetland  Islands. — The  shoies  of  these  islands  were  once  cov- 
ered with  seals,  but  there  are  jtractically  none  there  now.  I  don't  think 
100  skins  could  be  taken  from  there  at  the  present  time,  while  I  liave 
known  of  1  ves.«el  taking  00,000  in  a  season.  Since  my  experience  be- 
gan, however,  the  biggest  catch  was  13,000  by  a  fleet  of  4  vessels;  that 
was  in  1871-72.  I  was  there  at  that  time.  The  next  year  we  took 
about  12,000,  tlie  fleet  consisting  of  0  vessels.    In  1873-'74  our  fleet  of 

4sa 
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7  vessels  took  ahoiit  5,000.  Up  to  about  1880  from  100  to  200  seals  were 
taken  anmiall.v  from  these  islands.  Since  1880  the  rookeries  were  not 
worked  till  1888-'89.  That  season  I  visited  the  islands  and  took  39 
skins.    I  again  went  there  tbis  year  and  took  41. 

Sandwich  Land. — In  1875-76  I  visited  these  islands;  there  were  3  or 
4  vessels  in  the  fleet.  We  searched  the  soutliern  islands  and  fonnd 
nothing.  One  vessel  went  to  the  northern  islands  and  took  about  2,000 
skins.  In  1876-'77  I  was  there  again,  the  fleet  consisting  of  0  vessels. 
We  took  altogether  about  4,000.  The  next  season  some  vessels  again 
visited  the  islands,  but  did  not  take  100  seals.  In  1880-81  2  vessels 
stopped  there,  but  got  uo  skins.  Prom  that  time  until  I  called  there 
this  season  they  haii  not  been  worked.  I  took  400  skins.  Perhaps  2(M> 
more  could  be  taken  there,  but  not  more,  and  tliat  would  clear  them 
up,  except  what  few  young  seals  might  live  through  this  season.  I 
have  never  been  on  the  Lobos  Islands,  but  in  passing  the  mouth  of  the 
Platte  in  September  I  have  seen  seals  in  the  wat«r  a  hundred  miles 
from  the  islands. 

From  hundreds  of  thousands  of  seals  resorting  to  these  islands  and 
coasts,  the  numbers  have  been  reduced  to  a  few 

Jat.  w.  Budington,  p.  hundreds,  which  seek  the  land  in  Scattered  bands 
595.    (Antarctic.)  jjj^^  ,.„g|j  ^^y  ^;],g  ggj^  f,^  ^he  api)ro;\ch  of  man. 

Manner  of  sealing. — When  I  first  began  .sealing  in  1871,  the.se  rook- 
eries had  not  been  worked  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  and  the 
seals  had  had  a  chance  to  increase.  The  seals  were  tlien  very  tame, 
and  were  all  killed  with  clubs.  So  tame  were  they  y(m  could  go  around 
among  them  like  you  could  among  cattle,  and  at  one  place  they 
wouldn't  get  out  of  the  way,  so  had  to  be  knocked  in  the  head  in  order 
to  make  room  to  set  u\)  a  tent.  Before  1880,  however,  the  seals  had 
become  wild  from  hunting,  and  we  had  to  use  guns,  kilHng  them  on 
the  rookeries  and  in  the  water,  wherever  we  could  get  at  them. 

Waste  of  life. — We  killed  everything,  old  and  young,  that  we  could 
get  in  gunshot  of,  excepting  the  black  pups,  whose  skins  were  un- 
marketable, and  most  all  of  tliese  died  of  starvation,  having  no  means 
of  sustenance,  or  else  were  killed  l)y  a  sort  of  buzzard,  wlien  the  mother 
seals,  having  been  destroyed,  were  unable  to  protect  them  longer.  So, 
too,  tliese  birds  ate  the  carcasses  of  the  dead  pups,  and  little  traces 
were  to  be  found  of  the  bodies.  The  seals  in  all  these  localities  have 
been  destioyed  entirely  by  this  indiscriminate  killing  of  old  and  young, 
male  and  female.  If  the  seals  in  these  regions  had  been  protected,  antl 
only  a  certain  number  of  "dogs"  (young  male  seals  unable  to  hold 
their  positions  on  the  beaches)  allowed  to  be  killed,  these  islands  and 
coasts  would  be  again  yopulous  with  seal  life.  The  seals  would  cer 
tainly  not  have  decreased,  and  would  have  produced  an  annual  supply 
of  skins  for  all  times. 

As  it  is,  however,  seals  in  the  Antarctic  regions  are  practically  ex- 
tinct, and  I  have  given  up  the  business  as  being  unprf)fitable.  The 
whole  annual  catch  for  7  vessels  has  not  exceeded  2,000  skins  for  the 
last  four  years. 

I  have  observed  the  habits  of  the  seals  frequenting  these  localities, 

and  1  .spent  fourteen  ccmsecutive  months  on  one 

(Antarctic  isl«''"l»  «'i"ed  by  US  West  OliflF,  located  on  the 

coast  of  Chile,  about  a  hundred  miles  north  of  the 

Straits  of  Magellan.    On  that  cruise  we  were  three  years  away  from 
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homo,  all  of  which  time  was  spent  about  Terra  del  Fuego  and  the  coast 
of  Patagonia  and  Cliile.  During  these  three  years  (1879  to  1882)  our 
catcli  was  4,000  seals,  2,000  of  which  were  taken  the  first  year,  and  we 
jtractically  cleaned  the  rookeries  out.  lu  1885  to  1886,  I  visited  Soutli 
Georgia  as  mate  of  a  vessel.  We  had  heard  reports  of  the  number  of 
seals  formerly  taken  there,  but  we  did  not  get  a  seal,  and  oidy  saw  one. 
In  1887,  while  I  was  on  Goughs  Island,  the  vessel  went  over  to  South 
Georgia  and  took  .'?  seals.  In  the  summer  of  1887  we  put  six  men  07i 
(lOughs  Island,  and  then  went  to  tlie  Crozets  and  Kerguelen  Island, 
commonly  called  Desolation  Island.  On  our  return,  nine  months  after, 
the  gang  had  taken  about  40  or  ."iO  skins.  Years  before  the  English 
had  had  the  working  of  Goughs  Island,  and  had  run  the  business  out, 
so  there  were  practically  no  seal  there.  We  put  a  gang  on  theCrozets, 
expecting  to  do  well.  They  staid  there  five  montlis  and  took  3  seals. 
The  English  at  Cape  T<iwn  had  recommended  us  to  go  there,  because 
they  said  that  formerly  they  had  taken  a  great  number  of  skins  there. 
We  went  to  Kerguelen  Island,  and  there  I  had  charge  of  the  sealing. 
We  staid  about  four  months,  and  took  18  seals.  Prior  to  this  visit  I 
had  spent  five  months  at  Kerguelen  Island,  and  we  then  took  6  seals; 
that  was  in  the  winter  of  188.}  and  1884.  About  1850  this  island  was 
visited  by  an  American,  who  practically  cleaned  ofi"  the  seals.  The 
cai)taiu  I  shipped  with,  Joseph  Fuller,  visited  the  island  in  1880,  and 
t<iok  .'{,000  .seals,  practically  all  there  were;  and  this  was  the  increase 
for  the  thirty  years  from  1850. 

In  the  first  part  of  a  season  we  never  disturbed  the  rookeries  we 
visited,  always  letting  the  seals  come  on  shore; 
then  we  would  kill  them  on  laud  with  clubs  or  (xntlnUc)^'^' 

rifles.  During  the  latter  part  of  a  season  the 
.seals  become  very  wild,  and  we  used  to  shoot  them  in  the  water  from 
boats.  When  we  shoot  them  in  the  water  we  lose  certainly  three 
out  of  five  we  kill  by  sinking,  and  we  also  wounded  a  great  many  more. 
Sliw)ting  seals  in  the  water  is  the  most  destructive  method  of  taking 
them  as  compared  with  the  number  of  skins  we  have  to  show  for  our 
work. 

In  1870, 1  sent  a  vessel  to  Chillaway,  off  the  coast  of  Chile,  where 
there  were  thousands  of  seals  in  those  waters. 
This  last  season  the  Hancock  returned  from  a  trip      Geo.  F«gel,  p.  424. 
there,  and  the  cai)tain  informed  me  that  there 
were  no  .seals  worth  mentioning.    They  would  have  been  good  rookeries 
today  if  they  had  been  protected  from  marauders.    Tlic  Mouth  Shet- 
land rookeries  were  in  the  same  condition  in  former  years,  while  to-day 
you  could  not  get  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  seals  if  you  were  to  hunt 
there  the  whole  season. 

In  1885  I  made  a  voyage  to  the  Galapagos  Island  as  master  of  the 
schooner  Danhhuj  Wave,  arriving  there  on  the  30th 
day  of  August,  and  remaining  until  the  8th  day  of  Frank M.  Oaffiiey,p.i30. 
December  of  the  same  year.  I  obtained  at  this 
time  on  tho.se  islands  about  1,0((0  fur-seal  skins  which  were  sold  in 
London  at  an  average  i)rice  of  about  7  shillings  eaiih.  The  seals  ui)on 
this  group  do  not  migrate.  I  observed  the  birth  of  pups  during  fre- 
quent intervals  dm  ing  all  the  time  I  was  there,  and  from  the  size  of 
those  a  little  older  it  was  apparent  that  they  are  born  at  all  seasons  of 
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the  year.  They  live  in  deep  caves  under  the  cliflfs,  seldom  going  into 
the  sun.  Many  of  those  obtained  by  me  were  pulled  out  of  these  places 
with  long  galfs  and  killed.  We  slaughtered  old  and  young  of  both 
sexes.  These  seals  are  browner  and  in  other  respects  quite  different 
from  those  obtained  in  Alaska,  yet  they  are  the  true  fur-seal. 

During  the  past  winter  I  have  made  a  second  voyage  as  master  of 
the  schooner  Hancock  to  the  southern  waters  in  search  of  seals.  1  ar- 
rived at  Kees  Islet,  off  the  <!oast  of  southern  Chile  (latitude  46°  45'  south, 
longitude  75°  45'  west)  and  remained  tlieie  from  December  1  to  De- 
cember 17,  1891,  but  obtained  only  one  seal.  I  learned  that  seal  still 
breed  there  in  considerable  numbers,  but  the  Chileans  are  accustomed  to 
visit  this  islet  at  an  earlier  time  than  the  date  of  my  visit,  while  the 
pups  are  young,  and  to  kill  all  they  can  obtain.  In  1880  Capt.  Mills, 
of  tlie  schooner  La  Xinfa,  visited  this  islet  and  obtained  a  small  catch, 
and  I  am  credibly  informed  and  believe  that  more  than  12,00()  seals 
have  since  been  obtained  there. 

On  my  return  voyage  I  touched  at  Juan  Fernandez  (latitude  24°  21' 
south,  longitude  70°  10'  west),  but  got  no  seals,  though  there  were  a 
few  seen  about  there  in  the  water.  On  December  25,  1891,  I  landed  at 
Massafueros  Island  (latitude  34°  11'  south,  longitude  80°  50'  west)  and 
got  19  fur  seal  skins.  There  were,  I  should  think,  about  200  or  300 
seals  on  the  island  when  I  arrived  there,  but  as  they  went  into  the 
water,  and  did  not  come  on  shore  again  during  my  stay,  I  could  not  se- 
cure them.  The  pups  at  Massafueros  are  born  in  October,  I  think. 
They  were  old  enough  to  swim  when  I  was  there. 

A"^  few  days  later  I  touched  at  St.  Felix  and  St.  Ambrose  islands 
(latitude  26°  10'  south,  longitude  80°  west)  and  saw  two  fur-seals. 
Findlay's  South  Pacific  Directory  states  that  there  were  formerly  large 
herds  of  fur-seals  on  these  islands. 

I  touched  also  at  Guadalupe  Islands,  but  found  nothing.  The  Inter- 
national Company  have  had  the  lease  of  these  islands  for  several  years 
past,  and,  as  I  am  informed  and  believe,  obtained  some  skins  there  as 
late  as  last  year,  but  upon  the  occasion  of  my  recent  visit,  the  island 
was  deserted  by  both  seals  and  men ;  only  a  few  goats  i-emained. 

Some  eighteen  years  ago  several  thousand  seals  were  taken  on  the 
Guadalupe  Islands  off  the  coast  of  Mexico,  but 

Isaac  Liebei,  p.  515.  their  hunting  being  unrestricted,  they  were  pra«!- 
tically  exterminated  inside  of  three  years.  So 
much  so  that  a  vessel  visiting  these  islands  some  four  months  ago  was 
only  able  to  secure  3  fur-seals,  and  the  captain  states  that  he  does  not 
think  that  even  these  would  have  been  obtained  had  it  not  been  for  the 
large  number  of  caves  oir  that  particular  island,  which  probably  gave 
shelter  to  a  few  of  the  animals  while  the  extermination  was  being  prac- 
ticed.   •    •    • 

The  Galapagos  Island  rookery  was  much  larger  than  the  Guadelupe, 
and  the  animals  have  also  become  nearly  extinct  there  by  reason  of 
unrestricted  hunting. 

Several  vessels  have  visited  the  rookeries  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape 
Horn  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  the  last  vessel  returned  from 
the  latter  i)la(!e  only  last  week  with  a  catch  of  twenty-six  skins,  repre- 
senting a  seven  months'  cruise. 

Heretofore  some  expeditions  went  from  this  port  to  the  Shetland 
Islaiuls,  but  their  (satches  were  so  small  that  in  the  last  few  years  no 
hunting  has  been  done  in  that  vicinity,  it  being  understood  that  the 
animal  is  extinct  there. 
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« 

We  left  on  the  HancocJc  in  October,  1891,  to  go  on  a  sealing  expe- 
dition in  the  south  seas.  We  started  in  sealing 
oft'  the  coast  of  Patagonia  and  sealed  in  those  seas  cahb  Lindahl,  p.  456. 
until  March.  The  seals  are  nearly  all  killed  off 
down  there,  so  that  we  got  only  about  20  skins.  It  is  no  use  for  vessels 
to  go  there  scaling  any  more.  I  was  there  twelve  years  ago  on  a  seal- 
ing expedition  and  the  rookeries  wore  full  of  seals.  Now  they  have 
most  all  gone.  They  never  gave  the  seals  a  chance  to  breed  there. 
They  shot  them  as  soon  as  they  came  np  on  the  rocks.    ♦    »     * 

If  the  seals  on  the  South  Shetland  Islands  had  been  protected,  I 
think  ihey  would  have  been  there  by  the  million,  because  in  one  year 
they  took  300,000  seals  from  the  Shetland  Islands. 

THE  RUSSIAN  HERD. 
Page  220  of  The  Case. 

My  first  ideas  of  the  areas  of  seal  rookeries  were  gathered  on  the 
Pribilof  Islands.  Afterwards,  upon  going  to  the 
Commander  Islands,  I  was  struck  with  the  com-  (Comm:ndertraXr 
parative  iiisignmcance  of  the  rookeries  upon  the 
latter  group;  yet  we  have  been  able  to  secure  the  catch,  as  shown  by 
the  appended  statement,  not  only  without  detriment,  but,  as  I  believe, 
with  positive  benefit  to  the  rookeries.  I  can  not  think,  therefore,  that 
the  same  methods  pursued  under  my  direction  ujion  the  Pribilof  group 
worked  any  other  result,  and  in  this  conclusion  I  am  borne  out  by  the 
testimony  of  every  one  conversant  with  the  matter. 

The  history  of  sealing  upon  Eobben  Island  substantiates  the  con- 
clusion in  regard  to  the  other  groups.  From  information  gathered  from 
various  sources  I  learn  that  the  Robben  Bank  was  first  visited  and  ex- 
ploited by  whalers  about  18;)2  or  1853,  and  that  in  two  seasons  they 
obtained  some  50,0(M)  or  60,000  skins,  almost  completely  "cleaning  it 
out."  I  understood  for  several  years  thereafter  the  occasional  vessel 
which  touched  there  found  the  rookeries  practically  deserted.  In  1870 
the  e.\i)cdition  in  the  bark  Ma  una  Loa  went  to  the  island  and  secured 
about  1.5,000  seals.  There  was  at  this  time  no  restriction  upon  the 
killing. 

In  1871,  in  August,  I  think  it  was,  the  lease  being  already  in  force,  I 
visited  the  island  for  the  first  time,  having  previously  sent  a  guard  ship 
there  to  ])rotect  the  rookeries.  It  is  an  insignificant  affair,  being  oidy 
about  2,(M)0  feet  long  and  200  feet  wide.  The  rookeries  were  also  very 
small,  and  contained  at  that  time  of  all  classes  about  800  seals,  as  I  as- 
certained by  a  careful  count,  and  in  addition,  a  small  number  in  the 
waters  atljacent.  I  prohibited  all  killing  from  that  year  until  such  time 
as  seemed  prudent  to  resume,  so  as  to  give  the  rookeries  opportunity 
to  recuperate,  leaving  strict  orders  to  the  guard  shi]t  to  protect  them 
against  molestation.  Two  years  afterward  it  was  evident  that  the 
rookeries  had  sufticiently  recovM-ed  to  warrant  us  in  commencing  seal- 
ing on  a  small  scale,  knowing  that  the  killing  of  the  useless  male  seals 
would  accelerate  the  increase  of  the  herd.  From  this  time  forward  the 
herd  sliowe<la  steady  and  healthy  growth,  enabling  usto  secure  catches 
as  per  appeiuled  statement  until  1873,  when  our  guard  was  assaulted 
by  the  combined  force  of  eleven  marauding  schooners  and  driven  away. 
The  rookeries  were  again  badly  depleted  by  these  poachers.  The  iol- 
lowing  year  the  Russian  (lovernment  stationed  a  military  force  on  the 
islands,  which  was  removed  every  fall,  but  so  early  that  marauders 
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caiiifi  there  neaily  ever  year  after  it  bad  left  and  killed  all  the  seals 
they  were  able  to  obtain,  so  nearly  destroyinj;;  tlie  rookeries  that  we 
found  it  inexpedient  to  continue  sealing  after  1884  duiing  the  remain- 
der of  our  lease. 

FALKLAND   ISLANDS. 

S  Page  221  of  The  Case. 

This  fact  was  recognized  by  the  Government  of  the  islands,  which 
jiassed  an  ordinance  in  1881  establishing  a  close 
593"'"**  ""'  '^'"*'"''*'"''  ''■  season  from  October  to  April  for  the  islands  and 
the  seas  adjacent  thereto.  I\Iy  understanding  of 
this  ordinance  was  that  the  Government  would  seize  any  vessel  taking 
seals  close  to  or  within  15  or  20  miles  of  the  islands.  It  certainly  would 
not  have  been  allowed  t<J  take  seals  between  the  Falklands  and  Beau- 
chene  Island,  28  miles  distant,  which  is  considered  part  of  the  group. 
I  understood  this  ordinance  was  passed  on  the  ground  that  the  seal  re- 
sorting to  these  islands  was  the  property  of  the  (Jovernment  and  there- 
fore it  had  a  right  to  protect  them  everywhere.  The  Governmenl,  how- 
ever, gave  licenses  to  certain  parties^  at  from  £80  to  £100  a  year  to 
take  seals  during  the  close  season.  On  a<;c()unt  of  these  licenses  I 
think  the  eflect  of  the  ordinance  is  nullified,  alth<mgh  the  islands  are 
well  guarded,  and  seals  have  increased  very  little,  if  at  all,  because  of 
allowing  hunting  to  take  place  under  these  licenses. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

Page  222  of  The  Case. 

W.  C.  B.  Stamp,  p.  576.     On  the  Lobos  Islands  and  in  New  Zealand  gov- 
ernmental regulations  exist. 

OAPE   OP   GOOD   HOPE. 

Page  224  of  The  Ciwe. 

While  I  was  at  Cape  Town  I  saw  a  gang  start  out  for  sealing  on  that 
coast;  the  rookeries  I  understood  to  be  about  25 
Geo.  Comer,  p.  597.       miles  from  Cape  Town.    They  are  in  the  posses- 
sion or  control  of  a  company,  as  I  was  then  in- 
formed, which  has  the  exclusive  right  to  take  seals  there.     We  did  not 
dare  to  go  to  those  rookeries,  because  sealing  was  prohibited,  and  we 
would  not  have  been  allowed.to  take  them  in  the  waters  adjacent  thereto. 

And  I  am  told,  although  I  know  nothing  about  it,  that  regulations  of 

IV.  C.  li  Stamp  p  576    ^°™^  ^"'*1  ^^^^  ^^*^^  made  in  the  colony  of  the 
'  "      '  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

NEWFOUNDLAND   EEGULATIONS. 

Page  225  of  The  Case. 

I  am  opposed  to  second  trips  to  the  seal  fishery,  as  I  consider  they 

are  calculated  to  destroy  the  species,  as  all  the 

Jot.  O.  Joy,  p.  59L     seals  kilted  on  such  trii)s  are  old  and  mature  .seals 

and  at  least  75  per  cent  of  them  are  female  seals. 
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I  am  now  speaking  of  harp-seals.  They  are  principally  shot  on  the  ice, 
but  when  the  ice  packs  they  are  killed  with  bats.  When  shot  on  open 
or  floating  ice  a  large  number  of  them  escape  into  the  water  and  die 
from  bleeding. 

I  should  say  that  for  every  seal  shot  and  captured  three  escape 
wounded  to  die  in  the  water.  I  have  seen  ten  seals  on  one  pan  shot 
and  wounded  and  all  escajied.  To  kill  and  capture  the  seal  the  bullet 
must  lodge  in  the  head;  if  it  strikes  any  part  of  the  body  the  seal  will 
manage  to  get  to  the  edge  of  the  pan  and  escape  into  the  water.  1 
know  from  my  own  knowledge  that  the  number  of  seals  brought  in  on 
second  trips  is  yearly  decreasing,  and  that  the  fishery  is  being  depleted 
by  the  prosecution  of  this  trip.  Apart  trom  the  number  of  old,  ma- 
ture, and  female  seals  destroyed,  the  hunting  necessary  for  their  cap- 
ture prevents  the  male  and  female  coming  together  as  soon  as  they 
otherwise  would,  and  makes  the  whole  species  more  wary  and  more 
difficult  to  capture  each  year,  so  much  so  that  even  at  a  distance  of 
from  4  to  5  miles  the  smoke  of  a  steamer  blowing  over  the  ice  in  the 
direction  of  the  seals  will  cause  them  immediately  to  leave  the  ice  and 
take  to  the  water. 

On  the  first  trip  a  good  many  seals  are  shot  in  the  water,  as  at  that 
.season  of  the  year,  the  month  of  March,  they  are  fat  and  will  float,  but 
on  the  second  trip,  in  April,  they  are  seldom  fired  at  in  the  water,  for 
if  shot  they  immediately  sink.  Except  you  are  very  close  to  them  and 
very  quick  you  can  not  secure  one  of  them. 

The  hood  seals  are  generally  in  families — m.ale,  female,  and  young. 

Seals  have  been  taken  the  past  season  on  the  east  coast  of  Green- 
land «ith  S.  S.  G.  shot  in  them.  This  kind  of  shot  is  only  used  by  seal- 
ers on  the  Newfoundland  coast. 

I  can  not  speak  of  the  percentage  of  seals  taken  on  a  "  second  trip," 
nor  of  the  sex.    Nearly  all  the  seals  taken  are 
bedlamers  and  old  harps.    The  "  second  trip  "    Richard  Pike,  p.  592. 
generally  covers  the  month  of  April.    Nearly  all 
seals  taken  on  the  "secoiul  trip"  are  shot  on  open  and  floating  ice. 
Very  few  are  shot  in  the  water,  for  if  hit  there  is  very  little  chance  of 
their  capture,  as  they  siuk  immediately.    They  are  seldom  or  never 
fired  at  in  the  water,  for  unless  they  are  very  close  there  is  very  little 
chance  of  their  being  recovered.     Fully  one  third  of  the  seals  shot  on 
the  ice  are  lost,  for  when  wounded  they  manage  to  crawl  to  the  edge 
of  the  pan  and  into  the  water,  and  when  once  in  the  water  they  siuk  or 
die  from  their  wounds. 

Seals  shot  in  the  water  in  the  month  of  March  can  be  recovered,  as 
they  are  fat  and  in  good  condition,  and  float,  but  in  the  latter  part  of 
April,  when  shot,  they  sink  immediately.  I  am  strongly  against 
"  s«!Cond  trips,"  as  in  my  opinion  they  are  causing  a  rapid  decline  in 
the  industry,  likely  to  lead  to  the  extermination  of  the  species  by  the 
killing  of  old  and  nniture  seals,  and  the  destruction  caused  by  the  use 
of  firearms.  Some  of  the  men  lesident  in  the  northern  harbors,  who 
have  been  engaged  in  the  actual  killing  of  the  seal,  can  give  more  par- 
ticular informatiim  as  to  the  age  and  sex  of  the  seals  killed.  The  young 
harp-seal  takes  to  the  water  about  the  25th  of  March,  but  when  they 
"ride"  the  ice  and  the  ice  closes  they  are  killed  by  batting — that  is, 
when  the  ice  is  jammed  and  they  can  not  escape  into  the  water. 
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LOBOS  ISLANDS. 
Page  229  of  The  Case. 

The  fur-seal  rookery  on  Lobos  Island,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata  and  belonging  to  the  Republic  of  Uruguay, 

Article  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Al-  is  One  of  the  few  that  have  escaped  annihilation 
len,  rol. /,  i).  397.  at  the  hands  of  the  seal-hunter.     Many  fur-seals 

were  taken  here  prior  to  1820.  Captain  Morrell 
(Voyages,  p.  134)  found  men  stationed  there  to  take  seals  in  1824,  and 
Capt.  Weddell  (Voyages,  p.  142),  writing  in  1825,  refers  to  Lobos 
Island  as  being  fanned  out  by  the  Goveruinent  of  Montevideo  for  seal- 
ing purposes,  uTider  regulations  designed  to  prevent  tlie  extermination 
of  the  seals.  As  evidence  that  tlie  matter  has  been  long  managed  with 
discretion  may  be  cited  the  statistics  given  in  the  affidavits  of  Messrs. 
Emil  Teichmann  and  Alfred  Fraser  (of  the  firm  of  C.  M.  Lampson  & 
Co.,  of  Loudon),  which  show  that  the  catch  for  the  last  twenty  years 
has  averaged  about  13,000  a  year,  or  a  total  of  some  250,000  fur-seal 
skins.  This  throws  into  strong  relief  the  folly  of  the  exterminating 
slaughter  of  fur-seals  that  has  been  waged  uuiemittiugly  for  nearly  a 
centui'y  throughout  the  southern  seas. 

CAPE  HORN. 
Page  229  of  The  Case. 

Argentina  also  claimed  possession  of  Staten  Land  at  Cape  Horn,  and 
since  about  1882  or  1883  we  have  not  been  allowed 

Geo.  Comer,  p.  597.  to  take  seals  at  that  point  or  in  the  waters  near 
there,  although  the  citizens  of  Argentina  them- 
selves have  taken  seals  there  every  year,  as  I  understand  and  believe. 
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IfECESSITV  OF  ITS  PKOTECTION. 

Page  239  of  The  Case. 

5.  We  are  in  thorough  agreement  that  for  industrial  as  well  as  for 
other  obvious  reasons  it  is  incumbent  upon  all  na- 

Joint  report  of  liering  tious,  and  particularly  upou  those  having  direct 
&«  Commission,  p.  309  0/ (.Qm,^p,.(.i.ji  interests  in  fur-seals  to  provide  for 
The  Case.  their  proper  protection  and  preservation. 

NECESSITY  OF  ITS  PROTECTION. 

Opinions  of  naturalists. 

Page  240  of  The  Case. 

14.  The  results  of  pelagic  sealing  may  be  thus  summarized:  (1)  The 
ininu'nse  reduction  of  the  herd   at   the   Pribilof 
Dr.^T.  A.  aiUh,  lot.  I,  Xs].jnds  and  its  threatened  annihilation.    (2)  The 
extermination  of  the  Pribilof  herd  will  be  pra<!ti- 
cally  accomplished  within  a  few  years  if  pelagic  sealing  is  continued. 
(3)  There  will  si>!)n  be  too  few  seals  left  in  the  North  Pacific  and  Ber- 
ing Sea  to  reader  pelagic  scaling  comuuTcially  i)rofital)le.     (4)  The 
harm  already  done  can  not  be  repaired  in  years,  even  if  all  sealing, 
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wbether  pelagic  or  at  the  islands,  be  strictly  prohibited  for  a  consid- 
erable period. 

I  Lave  read  with  great  interest  yonr  report  and  conclusions  about 
the  causes  of  the  decrease  and  the  measures  neces- 
sary for  the  restoration  and  permanent  preserva-      T)r.  Carlos  Berg,  Vol.  I, 
tion  of  the  seal  lierd  on   the  Pribilof  Islands  in  P-  ^'^■ 
Bering  Sea,  and  according  to  your  wish  I  have 
the  pleasure  to  let  you  know  that  from  the  standpoint  of  a  naturalist  I 
perfectly  agree  with  you  in  considering  your  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations justified  and  necessitated  by  the  facts  stated  by  you  as  a 
result  of  your  special  iuvestigation  on  the  above-named  islands. 

By  reason  of  the  massacres  of  which  it  is  the  victim,  this  species  ia 
advancing  rapidly  toward  its  total  and  final  de- 
struction, followilig  the  fatal  road  on  which  the  v^.ipm 
Rhytinn  Stellcri,  the  Monavhus  tropicaUs,  a.nd  the       ■    >  v- 
Macrorhinm  august irostris  have  pre<;e(led  it,  to  cite  only  the  great 
mammifers  which  but  recently  abounded  in  the  American  seas. 

Now,  the  irremediable  destruction  of  an  eminently  useful  animal 
species,  such  as  this  one,  is,  to  speak  plainly,  a  crime  of  which  we  are 
rendering  ourselves  guilty  toward  our  descendants.  To  satisfy  our 
instincts  of  cupidity  we  voluntarily  exhaust,  and  that  forever,  a  source 
of  wealth  which,  jiroperly  regulated,  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  prosperity  of  our  own  generation  and  of  those  which 
will  succeed  it. 

When  we  live  on  our  capital  we  can  undoubtedly  lead  a  gay  and  ex- 
travagant life;  but  how  long  does  this  foolish  extravagance  last  ?  And 
what  is  its  to  morrow?  Inextricable  poverty.  On  the  other  hand,  in  caus- 
ing onr  cajutalto  be  properly  productive,  we  draw  from  it  constantly 
a  splendid  income,  which  does  not,  perhaps,  give  the  large  means 
dreamed  of,  but  at  least  assures  an  honorable  coTnpetency,  to  which 
the  wise  man  knows  how  to  accomTnodate  himvself.  By  prudent  ven- 
tures or  by  a  well-regulated  economy  he  can  even  increase  progres- 
sively his  inheritance  and  leave  to  his  children  a  greater  fortune  than 
he  had  himself  received  from  his  parents.  It  is  evidently  the  same 
witli  the  question  which  occupies  us,  and  it  is  for  our  generation  an 
imperious  duty  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  fur-seal,  to  regulate 
strictly  its  capture — in  a  word,  to  perpetuate  this  souice  of  wealth  and 
to  bequeath  it  to  our  descendants. 

It  would  be  a  very  easy  reply  to  yonr  highly  interesting  treatise  of 
the  fur-seal,  which  you  have  been  kind  enough  to 
send  us,  when  I  only  answered  you  that  I  agree  with  Prof.  B.  ColUtt,  Vol.  I, 
you  entirely  in  all  points.  No  doubt  it  would  be  P-  ^^• 
the  greatest  value  for  the  rookeries  on  the  Pribilof 
Island,  as  well  as  for  the  preservation  of  the  existence  of  the  seal,  if 
it  would  be  possible  to  stop  tlie  sealing  at  sea  at  all.  But  that  will  no 
doubt  be  very  difiQcult,  when  so  many  nations  partake  in  the  sealing, 
and  liow  that  is  to  go  about  I  can  not  know.  My  own  countrymen  are 
killing  every  year  many  thousands  of  seals  and  cysto  phorw  on  the  ice 
barrier  between  Spltzbergen  and  Greenland,  but  never  females  with 
young;  either  are  the  old  ones  caught,  or,  and  that  is  the  greatest  num- 
ber, the  young  seals.  But  there  is  a  close  time,  accepted  by  the  differ- 
ent nations,  just  to  proliihit  the  killing  of  tlie  females  with  young. 
Perhaps  a  similar  dos.-  time  could  be  accepted  in  the  Bering  Sea,  but 
that  is  a  question  about  which  I  cau  not  have  any  opinion. 
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I  liave  followed  with  much  atteiitioji  the  investigations  which  have 
been  made   by  the  (Jovernment  of  the  United 

Dr.  A.  Milne  Edwardt,  States  ou  this  subject.  The  rei)orts  of  the  com- 
Vol.  I,  p.  419.  missioners  sent  to  tlie  Piibilof  Islands  have  made 

known  to  naturalists  a  very  large  number  of  facts 
of  great  scientific  interest,  and  have  demonstrated  that  a  regulated 
system  of  killing  may  be  safely  ai»plied  in  the  ca.se  of  these  herds  of 
seals  when  there  is  a  superfluity  of  males.  What  might  be  called  a  tax 
on  celibacy  was  applied  in  this  way  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner, 
and  the  in<leflnitc  preservation  of  the  species  would  have  been  assured, 
if  the  emigrants,  ou  tlieir  way  back  to  their  breeding  places,  had  not 
been  attacked  and  pursued  in  every  way. 

There  is,  then,  every  reason  to  turn  to  account  tlie  very  complete  in- 
formation whicli  we  pos.sess  on  the  conditions  of  fur-seal  life  in  order 
to  prevent  their  annihilation,  and  an  international  commission  can 
alone  determine  the  rules,  from  which  the  fishermen  should  not  depart. 

It  is  both  as  a  naturalist  and  as  an  old  commis.'^ioner  of  fisheries  that 
I  beg  to  say  once  more  that  I  most  entirely  and 
Dr.  Henry  H.  Giglioli,  most  emphatically  agree  with  you  in  the  conclu- 
Voh  I,  p.  425.  sions  and  recommendations  you  come  to  in  your  re- 

port on  the  present  condition  of  the  fur-seal 
industry  in  the  Bering  Sea,  with  special  reference  to  the  causes  of  de- 
crease and  the  measures  necessary  for  the  restoration  and  permanent 
preservation  of  that  industry,  which  conclusions  and  recommendations 
are  fully  supported  and  justified  by  the  facts  in  the  case. 

I  am  far  from  attributing  to  myself  a  competent  judgment  regarding 

this  matter,  but  considering  all  facts  wliich  you 

Dr.  G.  Bartlaub,  Vol.  have  SO  clearly  and  convincingly  combined  and 

/,  p.  422.  expressed,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  measures  you 

propose  in  order  to  prohibit  the  threatening  decay 

of  the  northern  fur-seal  are  the  only  correct  ones  promising  an  effective 

result. 

Regarding  the  object  of  your  researches,  I  indorse  your  opinion  that 
the  decrease  of  the  numbers  of  the  fur-seal  on  the 

Dr.  Emil  Holub,  Vol.  Pribilof  Islands  has  been  cau.sed  by  pelagic  seal- 
/.  p-  432.  ing  in  the  North  Pacific  and  in  the  Bering  Sea, 

and  that  tliis  taking  of  the  seals  at  sea  has  to  be 
stopped  as  early  as  possible.    •    •    ♦ 

If  the  pelagic  sealing  of  the^Jur  seal  is  carried  on  still  longer,  like  it 
has  been  executed  during  the  last  years,  the  pelagic  sealing  as  a  busi- 
ness matter  and  a  "living"  will  soou  cease  by  the  full  extermination 
ot  tlie  useful  animal. 

Under  such  conditions  I   should  say  (looking  at  nothing  but  the 

preservation  of  the  seals)  that  the  best  ccmrse 

Prof.  T.    H.    nuxley,  would  be  to  i)rohibit  the  taking  of  the  fur-seals 

I'ol.  I,  p.  412.  anywhere  excei)t  on  the  l'ril)ilof  Lshinds,  and  to 

limit  the  take  to  such  percentage  as  experience 

proved  to  be  consistent  with  the  preservation  of  a  good  average  stock. 

The  furs  would  be  in  tlie  best  order,  the  waste  of  life  would  be  least, 

and,  if  the  system  were  honestly  worked,  there  could  be  no  danger  of 

overfishing. 
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As  to  the  pelagic  sealing,  it  is  evident  that  a  systematic  hunting  of  the 

seals  in  the  open  sea,  on  the  way  to  and  from  or 

around  the  rookeries,  will  very  soon  canse  the      Pmf.Dr.  WUheim  lAU- 

comnlete  extinction  of  this  valuable,  and.  from  sci-   ^'ff^,  <"««/»•«/•  '»'?7» 
..1.  ■    J.      I,     ■  i  1       •    i.         i.-  Adolf  E.  lsorden»kjola, 

entihc  point  of  view,  so  extremely  interesting    j-o/.l,  u.  428. 

and  important  animal,  especially  as  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  animals  killed  in  this  manner  are  i)regnant  "cows,"  or  "cows" 
temporarily  separated  fiom  their  pups  while  seeking  food  in  the  vicinity 
of  tire  rookery.  Everyone  having  some  experience  in  seal  hunting 
can  also  attest  that  only  a  relatively  small  part  of  tlie  seals  killed  or 
seriously  wounded  in  the  open  sea  can  in  this  manner  be  caught.  We 
are  therefore  persuaded  that  a  prohibition  of  pelagic  sealing  is  a  neces- 
sary condition  for  the  prevention  of  the  total  extermination  of  the  fur- 
seal. 

The  only  rational  methotl  of  taking  the  fur-seal,  and  the  only  one 
that  is  not  likely  to  result  in  the  extermination  of 
this  valuable  animal,  is  the  one  which  has  hith-     Dr.  Alfred Nehring,  Vol. 
erto  been  employed  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  under  I,  p-  *2i. 
the  supervision  of  the  Government.    Any  other 
method  of  taking  the  northern  fur-seal  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  pro- 
hibited   by  international  agreement.    I  should,  at  furthest,  approve 
a  local  piusuit  of  the  fur  seal,  where  it  is  destructive  of  the  lisheries 
in  its  southern  winter  quarters.    I  regard  pelagic  fur-sealing  as  very 
unwise;  it  must  soon  lead  to  a  decrease,  bordering  on  extermination, 
of  the  fur-seal. 

No  doubt  the  free  pelagic  sealing  is  a  cause  which  will  act  to  the 
destruction  of  the  seal  henls,  and  to  that  it  must 
be  put  a  stop  as  soon  as  jiossil)le.     Hut,  at  the      Prof.   Count  Tommaso 
same  time,  I  think  that  the  yearly  killing  of  about  SaUaduri,  Vol.  l,p.  423. 
100,000  young  males  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  must 
have  some  influence  on  the  diminution  of  the  herds,  especially  pre- 
venting the  natural  or  sexual  selection  of  the  stronger  males,  which 
would  follow  if  the  young  males  were  not  killed  in  such  a  great  num- 
ber.    So  that,  with  the  stopping  of  the  pelagic  sealing,  1  think  that, 
at  least  for  a  few  years,  also  the  slaughter  of  so  many  young  males  in 
the  rribilof  Islands  should  be  prohibited. 

Phili])  Lutley  Sclater,  ph.  d.,  secretary  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London,  being  duly  sworn  doth  depose  and  say 
that  in  his  opinion  as  a  naturalist —  Dr.  I'liHip  L.  Sclater, 

1.  Unless  proper  measures  are  taken  to  restrict  f'ol.  i,  p.  413. 
t.he  indiscriminate  cai>tiire  of  the  fur  seal  in  the 
North  Pacittc  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  extermination  of  this  species 
will  take  place  in  a  few  years,  as  it  has  already  done  in   the  case 
of  other  species  of  the  same  group  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Seals  are,  unfortunat<'ly  migratory  animals,  and  set  out  on  their 
journeys  during  the  winter  months.    This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  the  pregnant  females.    They  are     Dr.    A.   ran  Middin- 
tlien  hunted  with  constantly  increasing  rapacity,  dorff,  Vol.  I,  p.  430. 
and  are  killed  in  the  open  sea  by  freebooters  from 
all  i)art,s  of  the  world.     It  is  evident  that  the  only  remedy  for  such  a 
state  of  things  can  be  afforded  by  international  protection. 
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Haying  read  with  eager  and  critical  attention  the  memoir  yon  have 
addressed  to  me  upon  the  condition  of  the  fur- 
Dr.  Leopold  von  seal  rookeries  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  in  Bering 
Schrenck,  Vol.  I,  p.  423.    g(,j^^  ^;]jg  causes  of  decrease  and  the  measures  nec- 
essary for  the  restoration  and  permanent  preser- 
vation of  the  seal  herd,  I  can  not  but  comi)letely  agree  with  you  in  con- 
sidering the  conclusions  and  recommendations  you  arrived  at  quite 
justified  and  necessitated  by  the  facts.    I  am  also  persuaded  that  the 
pelagif  sealing,  if  pursued  in  the  same  manner  in  future,  will  neces- 
sarily end  with  the  extermination  of  the  ftir-seal. 

Opinions  of  London  Furriers. 

Page  243  of  The  Case. 

And  deponent  fuither  says  that,  in  his  judgment,  if  this  pelagic  seal- 
ing be  not  prohibited,  it  is  a  <]uestion  of  but  a  few 
Alfred  Fraser,  p^  558.     years,  probably  not  more  than  three,  when  the  in- 
dustry will  cease,  by  reason  of  the  extermination 
of  the  seals  in  the  same  way  in  which  they  have  been  exterminated  on 
the  South  Sea  islands  by  reason  of  no  restrictions  being  imposed 
upon  their  killing. 

Deponent  has  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  neciessary  in  order  to  maintain 
the  industry  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  pre- 
ggf""  ^-  ^-  -^""'i"""''  P-  serve  the  existence  of  the  seal  herd  in  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea  from  the  fate  which 
has  overtaken  the  herds  in  the  South  Seas.  Of  the  steps,  if  any,  which 
are  necessary,  in  order  to  accomplish  this  result,  deponent  does  not 
feel  that  he  is  in  a  position  to  state,  as  he  has  no  personal  knowledge 
of  the  regulations  which  at  the  present  time  exist,  but  it  is  obvious  to 
deponent's  mind  that  regulations  of  some  kind,  imposed  by  somebody 
who  has  authority  and  power  to  enforce  them,  are  necessary  to  prevent 
the  rookeries  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  from  suffering  the  fate  of  the 
rookeries  in  the  Southern  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seas,  where,  deponent 
is  informed,  no  restrictions  were  at  any  time  even  attempted  to  be  im- 
posed. 

Deponent  says  that  the  preservation  of  the  seal  herds  found  in  the 
Northern  Pacitic  region  is  necessary  to  the  cou- 

Walter  Martin,  p.  570.  tinuance  of  the  fur-seal  business,  as  those  herds 
are  the  principal  sources  of  supply  of  seal  skins 
left  in  the  world;  and,  from  his  general  knowledge  of  the  customs  of 
that  business,  deponent  feels  justified  in  expressing  the  opinion  that 
stringent  regulations  of  some  kind  are  necessary  in  order  to  prevent 
those  herds  from  disappearing  like  the  herds  which  formerly  existed  in 
large  numbers  off  the  South  Pacitic  seas.  Specifically  wliat  regulations 
are  necessary  deponent  does  not  feel  himself  in  a  position  to  state. 

That  the  maintenance  of  this  business  necessarily  depeiuls  upon  the 
preservation  of  the  seal  herds  frequenting  the 
Benry  Poland,  p.  571.    northern  Pacific  regions  from  being  overtaken  by 
the  destruction  whicli  was  the  fate  of  the  seals 
formerly  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  South  Atlantic  aud  South  Pa- 
cific oceans. 
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That  the  contiimance  of  the  fur-seal  business  depends,  in  deponent's 
judgment,  obviously  upon  the  continued  existence 
of  the  fur-seal  herds  from  which  the  skins  are  de-      Geo.  Bice,  p.  574. 
rived. 

That  the  question  of  the  preservation  of  the  fur-seal  herd  has,  of 
course,  engaged  deponent's  attention  and  he  has  kept  as  close  a  watch 
on  it  as  he  was  able  to  do  without  being  on  the  ground.  In  regard  to 
what  might  be  done  to  preserve  the  herd  deponent  does  not  feel  that  he 
knows  all  the  facts,  and  in  consequence  thereof  it  is  difficult  for  him  to 
express  an  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  wliich  the  seal  herds  ought  to 
be  preserved  or  what  regulations  ought  to  be  imposed  for  that  purpose, 
but  judging  from  the  fact  that  for  many  years  1(M»,()00  seals  were  caught 
upon  the  Pribilof  Islands  without  injury  to  the  herds  resorting  to  the 
rookeries  on  those  islands,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  unless  some  other 
cause  intervened  to  diminish  those  herds  killing  tliat  number  of  seals 
upon  the  islands  would  not  have  been  detrimental  to  the  herd. 

The  continual  existence  of  the  fur-seal  business  is  dependent,  in  de- 
ponent's judgment,  upon  the  preservation  of  the 
seal    herds    frequenting    the    Northern    Pacific      w.c.B.  Stamp,  p.  576. 
regions,  and  it  is  also  a  most  important  element  in 
the  industry  that  the  supply  of  seal  skins  coming  to  the  market  each 
year  should  be  regular  and  constant. 

Deponent  further  says  that  some  regulations  are  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  seal  herds  frequenting  the  Northern  Pacific  region, 
l)ecause  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  the  absence  of  any  such  regu- 
lations the  seal  herds  which  were  formerly  found  in  the  South  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  seas  have  been  practically  exterminated. 

Deponent  ftirther  says  that  the  maintenance  of  this  business,  to  his 
mind,  obviously  depends  upon  the  preservation  of 
the  seal  herds  resorting  to  Bering  Sea  from  the  Emil  Teichmann, p.  5S2. 
destruction  which  has  overtaken  the  seal  herds 
which  were  formerly  found  iu  the  southern  regions,  and  that  whatever 
is  necessary  to  be  done  to  preserving  the  seal  herds  in  Bering  Sea 
ought  to  be  done;  but  deponent  having  no  knowledge  of  the  business 
of  killing  seals,  and  having  no  scientific  knowledge  on  the  subject  as  a 
naturalist,  is  not  in  a  position  to  relate  what  laws  or  regulations,  in 
addition  to  those  already  existing,  are  necessary,  if  any  such  are  nec- 
essary, in  order  to  accomplish  this  desirable  result. 

Opinions  of  French  Furriers. 

Page  244  of  The  Case. 

That  the  total  production  of  seal-skins,  which  during  the  existence 
of  the  concession  of  the  Alaska  Company  (which 
concession  has  now  expired)  amounted  annually      Emin  Hertz,  p.  587. 
to  1.5(),(MM)  skins,  is  now  hardly  more  than  70,000, 
coming  fiom  Ala.ska  and  the  Copper  Islands;  that  the  consequence  is 
a  loss  fur  everyone  connected  with  the  trade,  for  while  there  was  an 
annual  prodiujtion  of  150,000  skins  there  were,  the  deponent  estimates, 
at  least  from  two  to  three  thousand  persons  engaged  in  this  industry 
iu  Europe,  and  the  natural  consequence  of  the  produ<ttion  having  di- 
minislied  by  about  one-half  is  that  only  about  one  half  the  number  of 
persons  are  required  in  the  industry. 
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That  the  said  firm  has  often  btseu  iuforined  that  in  order  to  capture 
one  animal  the  persons  enfraged  in  the  cliase  are 

Emin  Hertz,  p.  588.  trequently  obliged  to  kill  or  wound  three  or  four. 
That  under  these  circumstances  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  destruction  of  the  females,  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  deponent  that  the  race  is  in  great  danger  of  being  exterminated,  to 
the  profit  of  a  few  individuals  and  to  the  detriment  of  an  imi>ortant 
industry  which  up  to  the  present  has  supplied  the  means  of  livelihood 
to  thousands  of  persons  in  Europe  aiul  America. 

That  the  said  firna  believes  it  to  be  to  everyone's  interest  that  the 
countries  interested  in  the  question  (America  and  Kussia)  shonlrl  take 
measures  to  safeguard  their  rights  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  capture 
of  the  seals,  and  that  if  not,  if  this  pursuit  in  the  open  sea  continues  as 
in  the  past  two  years,  the  said  firm  firmly  believes  that  in  a  short  time 
the  seal  will  exist  only  as  a  souvenir  and  will  be  completely  extermi- 
nated . 

That  this  industry,  which  has  produced  during  twenty  years  nearly 
25,000,000  of  francs  annually,  will  have  disappeared,  owing  to  this 
cause,  to  the  detriment  of  a  very  great  number  of  persons. 

That  we  firmly  believe  that  if  the  slaughter  of  the  Northwest  coast 

fur-seals  is  not  stopi)ed  or  regulated,  the  Alaska 

Won  «^i'i?ion,  J).  590.    fur-seals  will  disappear  entirely,  as  is  the  case 

with  the  seals  of   the  Slietland   Islands,   from 

where  hardly  a  single  seal  has  been  received  during  the  last  ten  years. 

That  the  annihilation  of  the  seals  would  be  a  very  great  loss  for  our 

country,  for  the  fur  of  the  seal  cau  not  be  replaced  by  any  other.     It 

would  also  be  a  great  loss  for  the  workmen  who  are  specially  trained 

for  the  work  upon  these  skins. 

Opinions  of  American  Furriers. 
Page  245  of  The  Case. 

In  our  opinion  unless  stringent  measures  be  adopted  on  the  part  of 
those  having  authority  on  waters  adjacent  to  these 

C.  G.  aunther'8  Sona,p.  igiauds  and  ou  all  contiguous  bodies,  the  fur- 
^^"  seal  of  Alaska  will  soon  be  exterminated  and  this 

valuable  industry,  alike  of  great  importance  to  the  people  of  Europe 
and  America,  will  have  received  its  deathblow. 

And  is  of  the  opinion  that  open-sea  seal  fishing  should  be  absolutely 

prohibited,  and  that  if  the  same  is  not  done  the 

Herman  Liebet,  p.  514.   seals  Will  within  two,  or  at  the  utmost  three,  years 

be  exterminated.    This  opinion  is  based  upon  the 

assumption  that  the  pre.seut  restriction  imposed  by  the  United  States 

and  Russia  on  the  number,  age,  and  sex  of  the  seals  killed  upon  the 

islands  owned  by  them  respectively  are  to  be  maintained. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  nations  interested  should  arrive  at  some 
agreement  by  which  the  killing  of  seals  in  the 
Samuel  Ullmann,p.52n.   ^ater  will  be  stopped. 

Prom  my  knowledge  of  the  sealing  business  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
seals  will  be  entirely  exterminated  unless  protected 
Elkan  fratsermann,  p.  ti'om  the  indisiMimiuato  pursuit  in  the  waters  that 
^M-  has  been  going  on  for  the  last  few  years. 


f 
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Deiwnent  believes  and  says  that  if  unrestricted  pelagic  sealing  be 
allowed  to  continue  throughout  the  whole  of  Be- 
ring Sea,  not  only  will  the  United  States  Govern-      G.  A.  lViniami,p.  539. 
uient  soon  be  deprived  of  a  considerable  annual 

revenue,  and  over  15,000  English  workmen  of  skilled  employment,  of 
which  they  now  have  a  practical  monopoly,  but  a  portion  of  the  civil- 
ized world  will  hereafter  be  deprived  of  a  useful  and  valuable  fur-bear- 
ing animal;  and  a  great  and  irreparable  injury  will  thus  be  done  to 
various  legitimate  industries  which  have  been  built  up  by  the  author- 
ized lessees  of  Russia  and  the  United  States  and  the  firm  of  0.  M. 
Lampson  &  Co.,  which  industries  are  confined  to  one  locality  and  which 
if  fostered  promise  to  continue  in  existence  for  an  indefinite  length  of 
time;  while  in  return  for  such  injury  there  will  be  only  a  comparatively 
slight  benefit  of  a  few  years-  diuatiou  to  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  men. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  these  animals  aie  all  United  States  property, 
and  having  been  born  on  United  States  soil  and 
reared  in  tjnited  States  waters  in  the  twenty-one  C.  A.  Williams,  p.  543. 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  cession  of  Alaska 
by  Russia,  and  having  the  instinct  of  regular  return  to  their  home, 
which  accords  them  a  status  in  law,  they  would  seem  to  be  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  their  Government,  while  they  are  in  the  acknowledged 
boundaries  of  their  country. 

To  open  the  sea  and  the  rookeries  to  the  taking  of  seal  by  any  who 
(choose  to  seek  them  would  be  simply  to  surrender 
the  herd  to  destruction.  But  a  danger  menaces  c.  A.  Williams,  p.  5i7. 
the  system  and  the  seals  which  the  Government 
alone  can  avert,  viz,  the  intrusion  of  foreign  vessels  with  armed  crews 
iu  the  waters  of  Bering  Sea,  with  intent  to  kill  seal  in  the  water  be- 
tween the  Aleutian  chain  of  islands  and  the  Pribilof  gnmp.  In  this 
water  the  seal  rest  and  sport  after  their  long  migration;  "here  the 
females,  heavy  with  young,  slowly  nearing  the  land,  sleep  soundly  at 
sea  by  intervals,  reluctant  to  haul  out  of  the  cool  water  upon  the  rook- 
eries until  the  day  and  the  hour  which  limits  the  period  of  gestation;" 
here,  with  gun  and  spear  and  drag  net,  these  marauders  desire  to 
reap  their  harvest  of  destruction  and  for  their  selfish  greed  extermi- 
nate' the  animal  which  now,  under  the  wise  ])oli(y  of  Congress,  plays 
so  imjwrtant  a  part  in  the  economy  and  distribution  of  commerce. 
Three  years  of  oi»en  sea  would  suffice  in  these  waters  to  rei)eat  the 
story  of  tlie  soutiicrn  ocean  and  the  fur-seal  would  be  of  the  past,  and 
a  valuable  industry  would  be  oblit«*rated  forever.  Let  the  sea  be  open 
to  all  vjtmnniTce  that  harbors  no  evil  intent,  but  protect  the  seal  life 
that  swims  in  its  waters  and  "hauls"  on  its  shores.  Let  the  sea  be  as 
free  as  the  wind  to  all  legitimate  commerce,  but  protect  the  unique 
possession  of  seal  life  that  harms  none  and  benefits  thousands. 

Opinions  of  Pelagic  Sealers. 

Page  246  of  Tlie  Case. 

The  extermination  of  the  animals  and  of  the  industry  will  be  swift 
and  sure  unless  the  female  seals  are  protected 
from  the  devastation  now  going  on,  and  I  do  not     Jno.  Armsirony,  p.  2, 
believe  it  possible  to  protect  them  as  they  should 
be  unless  the  North  Pacific  ns  well  as  Bering  Sea  is  included  in  any 
measures  adopted  to  this  end. 
32  BS 
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Q.  Is  it  your  opinion,  if  sealing  <ontinu('s  unrestricted,  that  tliey  will 
soon  be  exterminated? — A.  They  will,  in  my  ojHn- 
Geo.  Ball,  p.  iSS.  ion,  not  be  entirely  exterminated  should  sealing 

continue  there  as  usual,  but  it  will  make  the  busi- 
ness of  seal-catching  so  unprofitable  that  no  one  will  desire  to  engage 
in  it,  I  think. 

It  is  only  a  question  of  three  or  four  years,  if  this  indiscriminate 
.,    ,.    „  ,„^     slaughtering  of  seals  is  not  stopped,  they  will  be- 

Martm Benson, p.m.   come  exterminated. 

It  is  not  alone  in  Bering  Sea  that  the  puiJS  and  cows  are  destroyed. 
Keep  all  vessels  out  of  these  waters,  and  let  the 

Wm.  Brennan,  p.  363.  same  number  of  vessels  as  are  now  afloat  hunt 
seals  in  the  North  Pacific,  and  in  a  few  years 
there  will  be  none  in  Bering  Sea.  If  the  present  number  of  vessels  en- 
gaged in  sealing  is  permitted  to  continue  in  the  business  from  two  to 
five  years  longer  I  think  the  seals  will  be  exterminated,  or  nearly  so. 
1  am  certain  the  seals  are  doomed  t«  extinction  uidess  some  immediate 
action  is  taken  to  ])rotect  them  from  the  slaughter  that  is  now  going 
on.  The  sealers  care  nothing  about  preserving  the  seals,  and  say  tliat 
the  smaller  the  catch  is  the  more  valuable  the  skins  will  become  in  tlie 
market,  and  the  higher  the  prices  paid  for  them.  In  their  whole  con- 
duct of  the  business  they  are  controlled  by  the  desire  to  kill  as  many 
as  possible  in  order  that  they  may  enhance  the  value  of  future  catches. 

If  pelagic  sealing  is  continued,  especially  witli 
Henry  Brown,  p.  318.      guns,  in  a  few  years  the  seal  herd  will  became  com- 
mercially destroyed. 

Killing  seals  without  reference  to  age  or  sex  is  bound  to  exterminate 
the  species  in  a  very  short  time,  and  it  seems  to 
5m"'  '^"     ^  ^"*''"''  *•  me  that  unless  something  is  done  in  the  northern 
sealing  grounds  the  industry  wiU  soon  be  as  un- 
profitable as  it  is  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion,  if  sealing  continues  nnre- 
Danl.  Clauaien,  p.  il2.  stricted,  that  they  will  soon  be  exterminated  f — 
A.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

And  if  something  is  not'done  to  protect  them  ft-om  slaughter  in  the 
Peter  ColHna  p  413       North  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea,  they  will  all  begone 
'     in  a  few  years. 

If  there  had  been  strict  regulations  enforced,  allowing  us  to  kill  only 
young  "wigs"  and  not  to  disturb  the  breeding 
(Anta'rctfc"r^'  ^"  seals,  1  am  convinced,  and  liave  no  doubt,  that 

^    '  all  these  rookeries  would  be  full  of  seals  to-day. 

It  has  been  the  indiscriminate  killing  which  has  caused  the  practical 
extermination  of  the  fur-seals  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

In  my  opinion,  if  the  seals  are  not  harassed  and  hunted  at  sea  they 
F  J"  i'eenii  p  220  ^^'''  increase,   and    to  ))i('serve  them  from    ex- 

'  termination  pelagic  hunting  must  be  stopped. 
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Q.  Is  it  your  opinion,  if  sealing  coutiuues  uu-      Luther  T.  Franklin,  p. 
restricted,  that  they  will  soon  be  exterminated? —  ^^• 
A.  Certainly  they  will. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion,  if  sealing  continues  unre-      Edward  W.  Funcke,  p. 
strieted,  that  they  will  soon  be  exterminated? — A.  *^- 
Yes;  I  think  they  will. 

And  if  the  large  fleet  of  vessels  going  to  these  waters  annually  con- 
tinnes  to  hunt  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  few      y^^^^  Gibson  »  432 
years  it  is  bound  to  exterminate  the  seal.  '  >  •      • 

I  tMnk  that  pelagic  sealing  should  be  stopped.  Eight  months  in  a 

year  is  too  much  to  hunt  any  animal,  and  the  seal  j^  Griffin  p  434 
will  soon  become  exterminated  if  this  pelagic  seal-  '  >    •      • 

ing  is  allowed  to  continue. 

Q.  If  you  people  are  allowed  to  kill  female  seals  still,  is  there  any  dan- 
gerofextern)iuatingthem,doyouthink.sui)posing      ^has.  G.  Bagman,  p. 
you  go  on  and   kill  them  promiscuously? — A.  I  435. 
would  be  afraid  that  we  would  thin  tliem  out. 
I  wUl  not  say  exterminate  them,  but  thin  them  out. 

Q.  If  sealing  continues  as  heretofore  is  there  any  danger  of  exter- 
minating the   herd? — A.  At  this  rate;  yes,  sir. 
Just  keep  at  it  and  it  will  be  only  a  few  years  be-      ^-  ^<^^'"»^">  P-  **3. 
fore  it  will  do  away  with  the  whole  business. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion,  if  sealing  continues  unrestricted,  that  they  will 
be  .soon  exterminated  f — A.  I  am  of  that  opinion  >      w     ct  aoa 

yes,  sir.  '  ''^-      • 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion,  if  sealing  continues  unre-      Andrew  J.  Hoffman, p. 
strieted,  that  tliey  wiU  soon  be  exterminated? — ^^• 
A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is. 

Q.  Have  you  any  experience  as  to  the  habits  of  the  fur-seals? — A. 
Only  following  tliem  up  hunting.    I  have  been 
listening  to  your  questions  to  Capt.  McLean  and  .oq'"*'"'"*  ^»<"""»<"''   P- 
I  have  the  same  idea,  except  as  to  the  protection. 
I  think  they  ouglit  to  be  protected  everywhere  they  can,  both  outside 
and  inside  the  sea. 

(J.  If  sealing  continues  as  heretofore,  is  there  any  danger  of  extermi- 
nating them?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  a  few  years  Gmiave  Isaacson,  p. 
will  do  that.  440. 

Q  Do  you  consider  it  necessary  to  protect  the  seals  in  the  North 
Pa -itic? — A.  Ye.s,  .sir;  it  will  be  necessary  to  protect  them  anywhere 
where  it  can  be  done. 

Q.  If  sealing  continues  as  heretofore,  is  there      Frank  Johnson, p.  HI. 
any  danger  of  exterminating  the  herd  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  think  so. 

If  hunting  is   not  stopped  on  the  islands  in      J.  Johnson, p.  331. 
Bering  Sea  and  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  the  seal 
mast  become  exterminated. 
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It  is  very  important  that  the  seals  be  pi(ttect<Hl  in  the  waters  of  the 

North  Pacific  and  Berinf,^  Sea  from  beinjc  killed 

Jas.  Lajt%n,p.  452.         by  hnnters,  or  they  will  be  so  near  exterminated 

in  a  short  time  that  it  will  pay  no  one  to  hunt 

them. 

I  think  if  something  is  not  done  to  protect  seals  in  the  North  Pacific 
and  Bering  Sea  they  will  become  exterminated 
Wm.  B.  Long, p.  458.     j^  ^  very  few  years. 

Q.  If  sealing  continues  as  heretofore,  is  there  any  danger  of  exter- 
minating them  ? — A.  If  they  continue  as  they  have 
AUx.  McLean, p.  438.    been  since  I  have  been  in  business  I  will  give  them 
another  ten  years;  after  that  the  sealing  business 
will  be  about  finished.     It  will  not  justify  anyone  to  fit  out   from 
here  or  anywhere  else,  and  people  that  look  after  the  sealing  interests, 
I  do  not  think  they  will  benefit  anything  by  it,  if  they  don't  protect  the 
seal  life  at  present. 

Q.  If  sealing  continues  as  heretofore,  is  there  any  danger  of  exter- 
minating them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  will  all  be  ex- 

Dan'l.  McLean,  p.  444.  terminated  in  three  years,  and  there  will  be  no 
more  sealing. 

Jat.Mdlotj,p.AS,Z.  Something  certainly    should  be  done  to  stop 

the  killing,  or  there  will  be  none  left  in  a  very 
short  time. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion,  if  sealing  (-ontinues  unrestricted,  that  they  will 

soon  be  exterminated? — A.  There  certainly  will 

Frank  Moreau,  p.  468.     qq^  ]jg  ^s  many  in  a  few  years  as  there  are  now. 

With  the  present  increasing  fleet  of  sealing  vessels  the  seal  herd  will 
soon  become  exterminated  unless  some  restric- 
John  Morris,  p.  340.       tions  are  placed  upon  pelagic  sealing. 

I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  unless  some  restrictive  measures 

are  taken,  the  seals  will  either  be  eventually  ex- 

Morrii  Moss,  p.  342.       terminated  or  become  so  scarce  it  will  not  pay  to 

hunt  them.    The  fleet  has  increased  greatly  in  the 

last  few  years,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  there  is  money  in 

the  business. 

If  something  is  not  done  to  protect  seals  in  the  North  Pacific  and 

Nile,  Kelson,  p.  470.  »'^""f  Se*^'  ^^^^^  ^'"  ^^'^^'"'"'^  exterminated  in  a 
very  lew  years. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  a  shame  to  kill  the  female  seal  before  she  has 
given  birth  to  her  young.     I*elagi<"  sealing  in  the 

Wm.Short,p.3i8.  North  Pacific  Ocean  l)efore  the  middle  of  .Tune 

is  very  destructive  and  wasteful  and  should  be 
stopped. 

If  seal  are  not  protected  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  and  given  a 
chance  to  raise  their  young,  they  must  soon  be  ex- 

Fred.  Smith,  jj.349.  terminated,  for  most  of  the  seals  killed  in  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  are  cows  with  pup. 
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The  seals  are  gradually  being  killed  off  by  the  hunters,  and  some- 
thing should  be  doue  to  i)rotect  them  and  stop  the 
killing  of  female  seals  or  they  will  soon  be  all     ^'  'f  •  *'<"'0"j  i*- *79. 
gone. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  if  sealing  continues  unrestricted  that  they  will 
be  soon  exterminated? — A.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
if  sealing  continues  as  usual  they  will  be  soon  ex-  ^gf"'""'*    *'"«''•<'".  J^- 
terminated,  and  not  before  a  gieat  while,  either. 

I  am  satisfied  from  my  experience  that  they  must  protect  the  seals 
in  Bering  Sea.    If  not  they  will  soon  be  killed  off. 
It  may  also  be  necessary  to  protect  them  in  the      Adolph  ir.  Thompaon, 
North  Pacific,  for  the  catch  in  those  waters  are  P-  *^- 
nearly  all  females  carrying  their  young. 

I  think  if  sealing  was  stopped  in  Bering  Sea  that  seal  would  become 
more  plentiful  along  the  coast,  and  if  it  is  not      p^,„  7\..„,.i.„-.  „  o^i 
stopped  tlie  herd  wdl  soon  be  destroyed. 

If  it  be  the  desire  of  the  Government  to  perpetuate  them,  it  is  very 
important  that  they  be  jirotected  in  the  North 
Pacific  as  well  as  in  the  Bering  Sea,  since  it  has  Michael  n'hite,  p.  491. 
been  my  observation  that  the  seals  are  easily 
alarmed,  and  the  killing  of  them  with  firearms  has  a  tendency  to 
fiiglitcn  the  herd;  nor  do  I  think  it  possible  to  preserve  the  herd  if  the 
great  slaughter  of  female  seals  is  to  be  continued.  I  also  believe  that 
if  scaling  is  stopped  in  the  Bering  Sea  only,  such  fact  would  tend  to 
increase  the  price  of  seal-skins,  and  there  would  be  a  much  larger  fieet 
fitted  out  for  sealing  in  the  Pacific  than  now,  which  would  destroy  the 
herd  and  prevent  it  from  going  into  the  Bering  Sea.  This  opinion  is 
based  on  the  well  known  fact  tliat  the  value  of  seal-skins  is  increased 
by  the  decrease  in  the  number  taken;  and  the  higher  the  price  of  skins 
the  greater  the  inducement  to  fishermen  to  hunt  them  in  the  North 
Pacific,  which  would  soon  destroy  the  seal-fishing  industry  everywhere. 

Opinions  of  Indian  Hunters. 

Page  247  of  The  Case. 

I  think  the  white  men  should  be  .stopped  from  killing  seal  off  the 
coast  of  Alaska  so  thali  they  will  become  plenty      Akatou  v  237 
again. 

We  believe  that  in  order  to  pennanently  pre-      J'>o-  AUxundroff  etal., 
serve  the  fur-seal  life  pelagic  hunting  should  be  P-  '^^• 
stojipcd. 

If  pelagic  sealing  was  stopped  in  Bering  Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
seals  would  become  plentiful  once  more  and  the 
natives  of  Alaska  could  again  make  money  by     -^''""'  ■'yo"'""''  p-  255. 
catching  them. 

And  they  will  soon  be  all  gone  unless  schooners     Johnny  Baronoritch,  p. 
are  all  stoi)pcd  from  hunting  seal  along  the  coast  ^'^*^' 
of  Alaska. 
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I  think  the  schooners  should  be  prohibited  from  banting  seal  out  in 

ir^  ...   B  I  .  -,  <y77     tbe  water  oft'  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  so  that  the 
JUaurice  oalet,  p.  J77.  ,      ■!,  i  i      i-x.  i  •  ' 

seal  will  become  p'eutilul  again. 

Ivan  Canetak  et  ah,  p.      We  believe  that,  in  order  to  i)emianently  pre- 
230.  serve  fur-seal  life  all  pelagic  hiuitiug  should  be 

stopped. 

I  think  that  if  the  schooners  were  prohibited  from  hunting  seal  in 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea  the  seal 
8.  chin-koo-tin,p.  257.    v^^o^id  goon  become  plentiful  along  tbe  coast. 

If  the  schooners  are  stopped  from  taking  seal  off  Prince  Edward 
Island  the  seal  will  become  plenty,  and  the  Indians 

Charlie Dahtliiijp.^S.  can  kill  them  as  they  did  a  long  time  ago.  Now 
the  Indians  can  get  very  few. 

I  think  the  schooners  should  be  stopped  from  hunting  seal  so  that 

the  seal  may  become  plentiful  ou  the  coast  and 

Echon,p.280.  the  Indian  may  again  have  a  chance  to  get  them. 

It  makes  me  feel  bad  to  think  the  seal  are  most 

all  gone  and  we  can't  hunt  them  as  our  fathers  used  to. 

FatMi  Feodor,p.23l,  I  think  fur-seals  would  increase  if  all  hunting 
at  sea  was  stopped. 

I  think  the  schooners  ought  to  be  prohibited  from  hunting  seal,  so 
the  Indians  could  again  get  them  again.  Now 
they  are  obliged  to  go  a  long  way  in  the  canoes, 

Frank,p.  294.  g^^^j  often  go  many  days  without  seeing  a  seal,  and 

come  back  tired. 

I  think  if  the  white  men  were  prohibited  from  taking  seal  around 

Dixons  Entrance,  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  and  in 

Chaa.  Gibson,  p.  281.      Queen  Charlotte  Sound  the  .seal  would  become 

plenty  once  more,  and  the  Indians  could  catch 

them  again  as  they  used  to  do. 

Gontutui,  p.  238.  Seal  will   soon  be  no  more  unless   the  Great 

Father  stops  the  schooners  from  hunting. 

Ja>.  Gondomn,  p.  259.  Think  if  all  pelagic  sealing  was  stopped  in  Ber- 
ing Sea  and  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  seal  would 
again  become  plentiful. 

Jat.  BaitUtnulc,p.2Z9.  I  think  if  the  schooners  were  prohibited  from 
sealing  they  would  become  plentiful  ou  this  coast 
again. 

If  the  Great  Father  does  not  stop  schooners  from  hunting  seal  along 
the  coast  of  Alaska  and  in  Bering  Sea,  the  seal 

Sam.  Httyikahtla,  p.  239.  ■will  soou  be  gone  and  the  Indian  must  starve 
that  makes  his  living  by  hunting  them. 
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I  tliiuk  all  sclioouers  should  be  stopped  from  buntiDg  seal  off  Prince 
of  Wales  Islands,  so  tlie  seal  would  become  plenti- 
ful once  more  and  tlie  Indians  could  catch  them      Johnnie  Johiitiu, p. 29,'i. 
again. 

And  unless  this  pelagic  hunting  is  stopped  in  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean  and  Bering  Sea  the  seal  will  soon  all  be 
gone,  and  the  Indian  hunters  will  have  to  dig      P.  KaUktday, p.  261. 
clams  iu  order  to  keep  from  starving. 

If  pelagic  seal  hunting  was  stopped  in  the  waters  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  Bering  Sea,  seal  would  become  plenti- 
ful once  more.  '*^-  ^otkusduck, p.  263. 

All  sealing  io  open  waters  by  white  men  should      Kinkooga, p.  2iO. 
be  stopped. 

I  think  the  seal  are  bunted  so  much  by  schooners  that  they  have  no 
chance  to  get  their  food  or  anything  else,  and  unless 
tills  is  stopjied  seal  will  soon  all  be  gone,  and  none      c.  Elananeck,p.  263. 
will  be  left  for  the  Indians. 

I  think  the  schooners  should  be  prohibited  from  hunting  seal  off 

Prince  of  Wales  Island,  so  they  can  become  plenty 

.j,,jjj„  J  J  .  Robert  Kooko, p.  297. 

I  think  if  all  vessels  were  stopped  from  hunting  seal  in  Bering  Sea 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  seal  would  again  be- 
come plentiful.  "^"O-  Kowineet,  p.  264. 

Unless  the  schooners  are  stopped  the  seals  will  all  be  gone  soon,  and 
then  I  do  not  know  what  my  peoiilc  can  do  for  a 
living;  they  know  nothing  ot'otlier  work  andthere     ^'^""^^  Krukoff,  p.  133. 
is  nothing  else  at  the  seal  islands. 

I  think  if  schooners  were  prohibited  from  sealing  in  the  open  waters 
of  Bering  Sea  and  the  Nortli  Pacific  Ocean,  seal 
would  again  be^'ome  plentiful  along  this  coast.  ^^°-  i<»«'*««*i  P-  265. 

There  are  too  many  schooners  hunting  off  the  Prince  of  Wales  Island 
and  Dixons  Entrance,  and  if  they  are  not  stopped 
they  will  soon  be  all  gone.  ^«'^*-  ^"*''»'  P-  ^^■ 

I  think  if  the  schooners  were  prohibited  from      Fredk.  Mason,  p.  285. 
taking  seal  they  would  become  plentiful  as  they 
were  years  ago. 

Unless  all  seal  hunting  is  stopped  in  the  water,      Smith  Natch,  p.299. 
the  seal,  like  the  sea-otter,  will  soon  be  all  gone. 

I  think  if  the  schooners  are  not  prohibited  from      Dan.  Nathlan,p.281. 
hunting  seal  they  will  soon  become  as  scarce  as 
the  sea-otter  now  is. 

I  tliink  if  the  schooners  were  prohibited  from    Jos.  .yei»hkaitk,p.281. 
taking  seal  they  would  become  plentiful  again. 
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Ntkla-ah,p.2es.  I  think  if  the  schooners  are  not  stopped  from 

hunting  seal,  the  seal,  like  the  sea-otter,  will  soon 
be  all  gone. 

It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  Indians  if  the  schooners  were  i»ro- 
hibited  from  sealing  in  the  Bering  Sea  and  the 
Eondius, p. 2i2.  North  Pacific  Ocean;  if  it  is  continued  the  In- 

dians who  depend  on  for-seal  for  a  living  must 
starve. 

And  unless  something  is  done  to  prohibit  the  schooners  from  hunt- 

ooa  ingsealoff  Queen  Charlottes  and  Prince  of  Wales 

Abel  Kiian,  p.  J93.  jgiands  there  will  be  no  seals  left  for  the  Indians. 

I  think  the  Great  Father  should  stop  all  schooners,  from  hunting 

seal  in  Bering  Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  so  the 

Sclikatatin,  p.  243.         seal  would  become  plentiful  again  and  the  Indian 

hunters  would  again  have  a  chance  to  kill  them. 

I  think  the  Great  Father  should  stop  all  sealing  by  schooners  in  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  seal  would  again  be- 

Showooach,  p.  244.  come  plenty,  so  the  Indians  could  again  kill  plenty 
of  them. 

Jack  Shucky,  p.  289.  If  the  schooners  are  allowed  to  hunt  seal  any 

longer  the  seal  will  soon  all  be  gone. 

I  think  that  if  schooners  were  stopped  from  sealing  in  Bering  Sea 

Martin  Singau  p.  268.  ^^^^  *''®  ^•*''t^>  Pacific  Oceau  seal  would  again  be- 
come plentiful. 

I  think  the  schooners  should  be  prohibited  from  sealing  in  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea.    If  that  was  done 
Jack  Siika,  p.  269.  g^^j  ^^^^^  become  plentiful  along  the  coast, 

I  think  the  schooners  should  be  stopped  hunting  seal  in  the  o]ien 

waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea,  and 

Skeenong,  p.  244.  if  they  are  not  stopped  at  once  the  Indians  who 

hunt  fur-seal  on  the  coast  of  Alaska  for  a  living 

will  become  very  poor  and  probably  starve  to  death. 

Think  if  sealing  by  the  schooners  in  the  open  waters  of  the  North 
r  rr  •  .vTo  Paciflc  and  Bering  Sea  was  prohibited  the  seal 
James  Unaiajtm,p.m.  ^^^j^  ^^^^^^  become  plentiful  along  the  coast. 


Think  if  all  pelagic  seal  hunting  was  stopped  the  seal  would  in- 
crease along  the  coast  and  become  plentiful  once 
more. 


Charlie  Wank,  p.  273. 


Billg  WilliatM,  p.  301.  Hunting  seal  by  white  man  must  be  stopped  or 
the  seal  will  soon  be  all  gone. 

I  think  that  all  vessels  should  be  prohibited  from  hunting  seal  in  the 
water,  to  give  the  seal  a  chance  to  increase  again. 

Fred  Wilton,  p.  301.  If  something  is  not  done  the  seal  will  soon  be  all 
gone  and  will  soon  be  iis  scarce  as  the  sea-otter. 
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I  think  if  all  pelagic  seal  hunting  was  stopped     Michael   Wootlcoot,  p. 
seal  would  soon  become  plentiful  on  the  coast.       ■^^■ 

And  unless  they  are  stopped  from  hunting  them  „  „  „ ,  ,  _„ 
in  sclioouers,  the  seal,  like  the  sea-otter,  will  soon  **"3'  ^""""fty.  J*-  302. 
be  all  gone. 

Opinions  of  Other  Witnesses. 

Page  248  of  The  Case. 

And  should  pelagic  sealing  in  the  North  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea  con- 
tinue, it  IS  only  a  question  of  a  very  few  years 
when  seal  in  these  seas,  and  especially  at  the  seal    f  •  c.  Couhon,  p.  415. 
islands,  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  for  they  are 
being  rapidly  destroyed  by  the  killing  of  females  in  the  open  sea. 

If  the  seal  life  is  to  be  preserved  for  commercial  purposes,  the  seals 
must  be  protected,  not  only  in  the  Jiering  Sea, 
but  in  the  water  along  the  Pacific  coast  from  the    W.  C.  Coulaon,  p.  416. 
Aleutian  Passes  to  the  Columbia  River. 

I  believe  the  days  of  the  fur-seal  are  pretty  much  over,  and  if  the 
remnant  is  to  be  saved,  they  must  be  jirotected  in 
the  waters  of  the  North  I'acitic  as  well  as  in  those      Leander  Cox,  p.  417. 
of  Bering  Sea,  from  the  rifie  and  shotgun  of  the 
hunter.     I  am  of  the  ()i)ini<»n  that  it  will  take  careful  nursing  for  some 
yciirs.  under  the  most  favcnable  circumstances,  to  restore  the  number 
of  seals  to  anything  like  what  it  was  prior  to  1878. 

1  have  had  ample  o])portunity  to  form  an  opinion  in  reg.ard  to  the 
effect  u})on  the  herd  of  the  killing  of  female  seals. 
The  female  brings  forth  a  single  ottspring  annu-    ff"-  B.  Ball,  p.  24. 
ally,  and  hence  the  repair  of  the  loss  by  death  is 

not  rapid.  It  is  evident  that  the  injury  to  the  herd  from  the  killing  of 
a  single  female,  that  is,  the  producer,  is  far  greater  than  from  the  death 
of  a  male,  as  the  seal  is  polygamous  in  habit.  The  danger  to  the  herd, 
therefore,  is  just  in  proportion  to  the  destruction  of  female  life.  Kill- 
ing in  the  open  waters  is  peculiarly  destructive  to  this  animal.  No 
discrimination  of  sex  in  the  water  is  possible,  the  securing  of  the  prey 
when  killed  is,  under  the  best  of  circumstances,  uncertain,  and  as  the 
])eriod  of  gestation  is  at  least  eleven  months,  and  of  nursing  three  or 
four  montlis,  the  death  of  a  female  at  any  time  means  the  destruction 
of  two,  herself  and  the  fretus,  or,  when  nursing,  of  three,  herself,  the 
nursing  pup,  and  the  ffjetus.  All  killing  of  females  is  a  menace  to  the 
herd,  and  as  socm  as  such  killing  reaches  the  point,  as  it  inevitably 
must  if  permitted  to  continue,  where  the  annual  increase  will  not  make 
gfiofl  the  yearly  loss,  then  the  destruction  of  the  herd  will  be  equally 
rapid  and  certain,  regarded  from  a  commercial  standpoint,  though  a 
few  individuals  might  survive. 

I  have  converseil  with  a  great  many  persons  who  have  been  engaged 
in  sealing  in  the  northern  waters,  and  their  uni- 
form testimony  is  to  the  effect  that  the  o])en  sea     Jas.ff.  Doiiglass, p. il9. 
liunting  is  rajiidly  destroying  the  fur-seals,  and 

that  it  is  only  a  ((iiestion  of  a  few  years  until  they  entirely  disappear  if 
the  pelagic  sealing  continues. 
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I  am  of  the  opinion,  from  what  I  know  of  the  habits  and  nature  of  the 
fur-seal  and  what  I  have  learned  of  open-sea  seal 
Saml.  Falconer,  p.  162.    ing,  that  the  Pribilof  seal  herd  should  be  pro- 
tected in  all  waters  which  tliey  fre(|uent.    Other- 
wise it  is  only  a  matter  of  a  very  short  time  before  they  will  be  exter- 
minated. 

If  the  seals  become  extinct,  I  can  not  conceive  what  these  natives 
wcnild  do  for  a  livelihood;  they  know  no  other  oc- 
Saml.  Falconer,  p.  1^.    cupation  save  seal  driving,  wliieh  has  been  pur- 
sued by  them  and  their  ancestors  for  a  century. 
The  destruction  of  the  seallierd  would  result  in  removing  their  sole 
means  of  sustenance  and  in  their  being  plunged  into  jMJverty,  and  jirob- 
able  return  to  barbarism.    The  only  way  to  Keep  them  from  starvation 
would  be  to  remove  them  from  the  islands,  and  for  the  Government  to 
support  them. 

The  Pribilof  seal  herd  should  be  protected,  both  in  Bering  Sea  and 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  because  the  injury  to  seal 

y.  A.  GUdden,  p.  111.  life,  bringing  about  a  decrease  in  the  size  of  the 
herd,  is  cau.sed  by  the  slaughter  of  females  in  tlie 
open  sea.  If  the  seals  are  thus  ])rotected,  and  the  existing  methods 
and  regulations  are  carried  out  on  the  islands,  the  seal  herd  will  not 
decrease,  but  on  the  contrary,  in  my  opinion,  will  increase.  If  the 
seals  are  not  protected  in  these  waters  the  herd  will  be  externiinated 
in  a  very  short  time.  It  is  only,  therefore,  by  protecting  the  seals 
everywhere  in  the  sea  and  ocean  that  seal  life  can  be  preserved. 

The  natives,  for  whom  I  am  entitled  to  speak,  as  being  one  of  them, 
and  receiving  a  share  irom  the  jtrocceds  of  the 
Alex.  Hansson,  p.  116.    sealeries,  jirotest  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment ought  to  have  protected  the  rookeries  against 
deep-sea  seal  fishing,  because  we  believe  the  seals  rightly  belong  to  us 
and  should  not  be  killed  when  they  are  away  from  tlieir  island  liome. 
We  earnestly  pray  for  the  protection  to  which  we  are  justly  entitled. 

The  ruthless  practice  of  killing  seals  by  shooting  them  in  the  sea  is 

not  only  extravagant  in  the  loss  of  skins,  but  is 

It.  A.  Heahj,  p.  28.        also  a  wanton  and  useless  destruction  of  a  valuable 

and  useful  animal,  and  must  necessarily  soon  lead 

to  its  externiination.if  not  discontinued. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  demoralization  produced  by  a  sealing 
fleet  of  fifty  to  a  Inindred  vessels  witli  from  1,0(K)  to  'IMW  men  scattered 
over  the  sea,  liuuting  and  shooting  indisciiniiuately,  would  soon  put 
an  end  to  all  seal  life  in  those  waters. 

Owing  to  the  decrease  of  fur-seals  on  our  own  coast,  marine  hunters 
have,  during  the  last  few  years,  turned  their  atten- 
Uaac  Liebes,  p.  455.       tion  to  the  Asiatic  wati>rs,  and  are  now  hunting 
them  there.   These  Asiatic  seals  have  tlieir  breed- 
ing grounds  on  the  Commander  Islands  and  Kobben  Banks.   Last  year 
several  additions  were  ma<le  to  tlie  Asiatic  fleet,  and  large  catdies 
were  secured  in  those  waters,  including  the  fitting  out  of  .still  further 
expeditions  this  season  for  tlie  same  business.  The  distance  is  so  great 
from  this  coast,  and  typhoons  are  so  liable  to  be  encountered,  that 
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much  larger  vessels  are  fitted  ont,  and  equipped  with  more  boats  to 
each  vessel  than  on  the  American  side  of  the  Pacific.  Unless  restricted, 
they  will,  in  a  very  few  years,  by  the  destruction  of  the  breeding  seals, 
deplete  these  rookeries,  as  tliey  have  those  of  Alaska.  In  fact,  two 
years  ago  last  year,  this  depletion  had  already  become  apparent,  and 
last  year  the  Kussiau  officer  in  charge  ordered  the  catch  to  be  reduced. 
I  feel  convinced,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  others  familiar  with  the  busi- 
ness, that  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  company  having  the  privilege  of 
sealing  there,  to  take  this  year  even  the  30,000,  to  which  the  quota  is 
now  reduced. 

The  business  of  pelagic  sealing,  if  permitted  to  be  carried  on  in  the 
northern  waters,  must  soon  result  in  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  seal  life  and  the  destruction  of  a     J-  ^-  Morton,  p.  69. 
great  and  valuable  industry.     It  must  produce 
untold  poverty  and  distress  among    the  native  people  of  the  seal 
islands,  and  in  various  adverse  ways  affect  the  material  interests  of 
other  Alaska  settlements  and  communities. 

As  one  result  of  my  study  of  seal  life  on  the  islands  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  if  pelagic  sealing  in  Bering 
Sea  and  North  Pacific  should  continue  for  a  pe-      S.  R.  Netthton,  p.  76. 
riod  of  five  years  to  the  same  extent  as  now  prac- 
ticed, seal  life  upon  the  Prilnlof  Islands  will  have  become  extinct. 

In  contemplating  this  destruction,  the  natives  of  the  seal  islands  are 
most  deeply  interested,  for  they  are  wholly  de- 
l)endent  upon  the  seals  for  a  livelihood.  The  an-  H.  H.  Mdntyre,  p.  53. 
cestors  of  the  three  hundred  people  now  uix)n  the 
islands  were  taken  there  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  their 
descendants  have  been  born  and  bred  to  their  occupation  of  seal  kill- 
ing and  know  no  other.  Prior  to  1868  the  Russians  furnished  them 
only  indifferently  well  with  coarse  articles  of  food  and  clothing  which 
the  seals  did  not  supply,  but  left  them  to  live  in  unhealthy  conditions 
in  their  damp  underground  houses,  often  unsupplied  with  fuel  and  not 
infrc«|uently  short  i)f  food.  Under  the  liberal  management  of  the 
Americans  they  have  been  provide<l  with  comfortable  wooden  houses, 
an  abundance  of  coal  to  heat  them,  \.  arm  clothing,  well-taught  schools 
in  comfortable  schodlhouses,  attractive  churches  in  the  Greco-Kussian 
faith,  to  which  they  are  devotedly  attached,  and,  in  short,  with  all  the 
comforts  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  civilization.  With  these  sur- 
roundings they  have  made  remarkable  progress,  rendered  possible  by 
their  income  of  more  than  $40,000  per  annxim  from  the  seal  fisheries, 
without  wliich  they  are  left  in  absolute  poverty,  and  must  either  leave 
their  island  home  in  sean^h  of  other  employment  of  which  they  know 
nothing,  rely  upon  the  charity  of  the  Government  for  meager  support, 
or  starve.  They  rightly  charge  these  dire  alternatives  upon  the  i>e- 
iagic  seal  hunters,  who  have'  ruthlessly  destroyed  the  herd  in  which 
every  native  had  a  certain  vested  right,  in  the  exercise  of  which  he 
deserved  the  protection  of  the  Government  into  whose  care  he  has 
come. 

And  it  is  plain  to  anyone  familiar  with  this  animal  that  extermina- 
tion must  soon  fftllow  unless  some  restrictive  meas-      ,     ,,  „. . 
ures  are  adopted  without  delay.  '^"" '  '» «*'"*'-'i'-  ^^- 
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There  can  be  ao  question  that  if  the  seals  are  not  protected,  and  this 
Ti       T   irii-  tremendous  slauj^hter  that  is  now  going  on  in  tlie 

m  ""'«»<"»».  P-  sea  is  not  immediately  stopped,  there  will  be  a  to- 

tal destruction  of  the  herd  in  a  very  short  while. 
I  suppose  that  if  everyone  could  kill  seal  in  the  Bering  in  a  few  years 
Theo.  T.  n'niiams.  qitot-  tlie  seal  would  all  be  dead  except  the  males,  and 

ing  Capi.  Ohen,  p.  505.      iu  time  the  seals  would  be  exterminated. 

HBAN8  NECES8ABY. 
Page  250  of  Tlie  Case. 

The  maintenance  of  the  birthrate,  the  vital  and  essential  element  in 

the  preservation  and  perpetuation  of  the  herd,  re- 

C^ZZL''/erf"''''35r"f  •l"""®«  *!'«  preservation  of  the  whole  of  the  class 

Th'e'vaaeT'^''  ^  of  breeding  females,  while  only  a  small  number  of 

virile  males  are  necessary  or  at  all  concerue<l  in 

the  matter. 

This  is  the  great  essential  difference  between  the  importance  of  the 
life  of  the  female  and  that  of  the  male  to  the  conservation  of  the  herd, 
and  it  is  the  fundamental  proposition  on  which  hangs  the  solution  of 
the  whole  problem. 

ABSOLUTE   PROHIBITION   OF   PELAGIC  SEALING. 

Page  251  of  The  Case. 

If  the  destruction  of  seals  at  sea  is  wholly  suppressed  it  will  result 

in  restoring  the  rookeries  to  their  former  ]>roduc- 

W.  C.  AUis,  p.  99.         tiveness.     But  no  partial  measure  of  protection 


enforced. 


should  be  undertaken,  because  it  can  not  to  be 


N.  IF.  Andersen,  p.  223.      For  the  preservation  of  seal  life  pelagic  hunt- 
ing sliould  be  stopped. 

Andrew  Andi-raon,  p.        I  believe  that  in  order  to  preserve  flir-seal  life 
218.  pelagic  hunting  should  be  stopped  absolutely. 

C.  H.  Anderson,  p.  206.       And  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  such  sealing  were 
absolutely  suppressed  the  si)ecies  would  again  in- 
crease. 

Johnny  Baronovitch,  p.      T  think  If  the  schooners  were  all  stopped  from 
276.  hunting  seal  they  would  become  plentiful  once 

more,  and  the  Indians  could  catch  them  as  they 
used  to. 

Wilton  C.  Bennett,  p.      I  think   that  all  pclagic  hunting  should  be 
357.  stopped,  so  that  seal  would  have  a  (^hauce  to  in- 

crease. 

I  think  schooners  should  be  prohibited  from  hunting  seal  in  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean  to  give  them  a  chance  to  in- 
Edtcard  Benton,  p.  278.  crease  again. 
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Deponent  says  while  he  does  not  wish  to  express  any  opinion  upon 
the  matters  which  are  in  controversy,  that  never- 
theless, looking  at  the  question  of  preserving  the     h.  s.  Bevington.  }>.  553. 
seals  from  a  natural-history  point  of  view  alone, 

and  having  no  regard  whatever  to  the  rights  of  any  individuals  or 
nations,  but  looking  at  the  matter  simply  from  the  point  of  view  of  how 
best  to  preserve  the  seals,  he  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  best 
way  to  a^-complish  that  object  would  be  to  prohibit  absohitely  the  kill- 
ing of  all  seals  except  upon  the  islands,  and,  furtiiermore  to  limit  the 
killing  of  seals  on  the  islands  to  the  male  species  at  particular  times, 
and  to  limit  the  numbers  of  the  males  to  be  so  killed.  If,  however, 
the  rights  of  individuals  are  to  be  c<)nsidered,  and  sealing  in  the  open 
sea  is  to  be  allowed,  then  dei)onent  thinks  that  the  number  of  vessels 
to  be  sent  out  by  each  country  ought  to  be  limited,  and  the  number  of 
seals  which  may  be  caught  by  each  vessel  should  be  specified. 

Deponent  says  that  one  reason  why  he  thinks  the  killing  of  seals  in 
the  open  sea  should  be  prohibited  and  all  killing  limited  to  the  islands 
is  because  deponent  is  of  the  opinion  that  when  seals  are  killed  in  the 
open  sea  a  large  number  must  be  killed  which  are  not  recovered,  and 
consequently  that  the  herds  must  suffer  nmch  greater  loss  than  is 
measured  by  the  skins  of  the  seals  caught  or  coming  1o  market. 

DeiKJuent  further  says  that  one  reason  for  this  opinion  is  that  he  has 
had  some  small  experience  in  shooting  hair  seals  in  the  Scilly  Islands, 
and  has  himself  personally  kiUed  hair  seals  at  a  distance  of  40  or  50 
yards,  which  sank  before  he  could  reach  them.  Hair-seals  are  of  the 
same  general  family  as  the  fiir-seals,  and  he  hasnodcmbtthatthe  same 
thing  occurs,  and  must  occur,  when  the  fur-seals  are  killed  on  the  open 
sea. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  for  the  proper  preservation     J-  ^-  Bradley,  p.  227. 
of  fur-seal  Ufe,  all   pelagic  hunting  should  be 
stopped  absolutely. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Pribilof  seal  herd     Charles  Bryant,  p.  9. 
should  be  protected  throughout  Bering  Sea  and 
also  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean. 

In  my  Judgment  pelagic  seal  hunting  should  be  absolutely  prohibited 
both  in  Bering  Sea  and  the  North  Pacific.     In 
case  there  is  not  such  prohibition  the  Pril)iiof  seal      s.  N.  Buynitsky,  p.  22. 
herd  will  be  either  exterminated  in  a  very  short 

time  or  else  the  few  which  escape  from  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of 
pelagic  hunters  will  be  driven  from  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

It  will  be  necessary  t<^)  prevent  at  once  further  open-sea  or  coastwise 
killingof  seals,  both  in  Bering  Sea  and  northern  Pacific  Ocean,  if  they 
are  to  save  them  from  extinction  on  the  Pribilof  Islaiuls.     •     •      • 

And  if  the  pelagic  hunter  and  his  destructive  methods  were  ban- 
ished from  the  watt^rs  of  the  "Bering  Sea  and  North  Pacili(;  it  would  be 
but  a  few  years  when  these  islands  would  again  be  teeming  with  seal 
life. 

I  do  not  think  it  possible  for  seals  to  exist  for  any  length  of  time  if 
the  present  slaughter  continues.     The  killing  of 

the  females  means  the  death  of  her  born  or  un  Jas.  L.  Carihcut,p.i09. 
born  pup,  and  it  is  not  reasonable  to  exi)ect  that 
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this  iiiimense  drain  on  the  herds  can  be  continued  without  a  v<'ry 
rapid  decrease  in  tlieir  numbers,  and  which  practically  means  exter- 
mination within  a  very  few  years.  If  the  seals  are  to  be  saved  tliere 
must  be  no  killing  at  any  time  in  the  waters  of  Bering  Sea,  and  it  is 
also  very  important  for  their  preservation  that  no  females  be  killed  in 
the  Xo)  th  Pacific.  They  must  be  protected  in  both  of  these  waters  or 
they  will  be  exterminated. 

Knowing  that  pelagic  hunting  is  the  cause  of  the  decrease  in  fur-seal 

V     ■!■  fi.- 1.-    *  .  .    life,  we  are  in  favor  of  its  entire  and  absolute  snp- 

^^as,a^Ch^ch^noff  etal.,  ^^j.^^^.^^^  ^^^  prohibition  in  order  that  said  fuj-- 

seal  life  may  be  saved  from  extermination. 

Peter  Vhureh, p.257.  I  think  all  pelagic  sealing  should  be  stopped,  so 
that  seal  would  have  a  chance  to  increase. 

Jno.  C.  Clement,  p.  258.  And  if  pelagic  sealing  was  stopped  altogether, 
the  seal  would  then  become  plentiful. 

After  twenty-two  years'  experience  in  Alaska  in  the  fur  business  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  tlie  fur  seal 
M.  Cohen,  p.  225.  species  is  to  be  saved  from  extinction  all  pelagic 

seal-hunting  must  cease,  as  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  female  fur  seal  should  be  allowed  access  to  a  rookery  in 
order  safely  to  deliver  her  young. 

Upon  the  amount  of  protection  depends  the  safety  of  the  seal  herd  in 
the  future.     If  i)rotected  only  ui)on  the  Pribilof 
w.  H.  Dall,p.  24.  Islands  extermination  will  be  rapid;  if  they  are 

protected  upon  the  islands  and  in  the  waters  of 
Bering  Sea  also  the  decrease  will  be  slower,  but  ultimate  extinction 
will  probably  follow.  To  preserve  them  comjjletely  it  is  necessary  that 
they  should  be  protected  in  all  waters,  which  they  frequent  at  all  times. 
Killing  upon  land  can  be  regulated  and  interference  with  the  fenudes 
rigidly  prohibited,  but  all  killing  at  sea  is  indiscriminate  and  uncon- 
trollable, and  hence  ftital  in  its  conseriuences  if  carried  on  to  any  serious 
extent.  Regarded  as  a  factor  in  the  world's  commerce,  extinction 
nutans,  and  is  here  used  to  mean,  a  iliniinution  so  great  that  the  catch 
would  not  pay  for  hunting,  without  reference  to  tlie  fact  that  a  few 
scattered  individuals  may  long  survive  the  general  mass. 

Wm.  Foster,  p.  221.  In  my  opinion,  in  order  to  preserve  the  fur-seals, 

all  pelagfc  sealing  should  be  stopped. 

Deponent  fui'ther  says  that  in  his  Judgment  the  absolute  prohibition 
of  pelagic  sealing,  /.  <■.,  the  killing  of  seals  in  the 

Alfred  Eraser,  p.  mi.  open  sea,  whether  in  the  North  Pacific  or  the 
Bering  Sea,  is  necessary  Ut  the  pnsservation  of  the 
seal  herds  now  surviving,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  fenniles 
so  killed  are  heavy  with  young,  and  that  necessarily  the  increase  of  the 
species  is  diminished  by  their  killing.  And  further,  from  the  fact  that 
a  large  number  of  females  are  killed  in  the  Bering  Sea  while  on  the 
search  for  food  after  the  birth  of  tlieir  young,  and  that  in  conse(pieiu'e 
thereof  the  im|)S  die  for  want  of  iionrishniciit.  Dcitonent  h;is  no  |>er- 
sonal  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  tliis  statement,  but  lie  has  intbrmation 
in  respect  of  the  same  from  persons  who  have  been  on  the  Pribilof  Is- 
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lands,  and  be  believes  the  same  to  be  true.  Dei)onent  further  says  that 
this  opinion  is  based  upon  tlie  assumption  that  the  present  restriction 
imposed  by  liussia  and  the  United  States  on  the  killing  of  seals  in  their 
respective  islands  are  to  be  maintained,  otherwise  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  impose  such  restrictions  as  well  as  to  prohibit  pelagic  sealing  in 
order  to  preserve  the  herds. 

I  am,  therefore,  of  the  opinion  that  pelagic  sealing  should  be  abso- 
lutely prohibited   both  in  Bering  Sea  and  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean.    If  this  is  done  and  a  few      CAa«. ./.  Goff,p.  113. 
years  are  allowed  the  seal  herd  to  recover  from 
the  enormous  slaughter  of  the  past  seven  years,  the  Pribilof  Islands 
will  produce  their  100,000  skins  as  heretofore  for  an  indefinite  period. 

We  think  that  for  the  proper  preservation  of     jVi'poH  Chegoroff  et  al., 
the  fur-seal  species,  all  pelagic  hunting  should  be  *•  ^^• 
stopped  absolutely. 

It  is  my  oi>inion,  that  for  the  proper  preservation  of  fur-seal  life  all 
l)elagic  hunting  should  be  prohibitecl  and  st4>itped 
absolutely,  as  I  think  the  female  seal  should  have      ^-  J-  ««iW,  p-  232. 
access  to  a  rookery  in  order  safely  to  deliver  her 
young. 

I  think  that  a  close  season  at  the  Pribilof  Islands  for  several  years 
and  the  absolute  suppression  of  pelagic  sealing 
will  cause  the  fur-seal  species,  or  such  of  them  as      Chas.J.  Ba(jue,p.2(is. 
frequent  the  Pribilof  Islands,  to  increase,  though 
slowly,  to  their  former  numbers. 

Unless  [pelagic  hunting  is]  discontinued  they      J-  M.Hays, p.  21. 
will  soon  become  so  nearly  extinct  as  to  be  worth- 
less for  commercial  purposes. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  fur-seal  industry  at  the  Pribilof  Islands  can 
be  saved  from  destruction  only  by  a  total  prohi- 
tion  against  killing  seals  not  only  in  the  waters      ii.  A.  Heal^,  p.  28. 
of  the  Bering  Sea  but  also  during  their  annual 
immigration  northward  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

This  conclusion  is  based  upon  the  well  known  fact  that  the  mother 
seals  are  slaughtered  by  the  tliousands  in  the  North  Pacific  wliile  on 
their  way  to  tlie  islands  to  give  birth  to  their  young,  and  extinction 
must  neces.sarily  come  to  any  species  of  animal  where  the  female  is  con 
tinually  hunt(!d  and  killed  during  the  period  required  for  gestation  and 
reariiigof  her  young;  as  now  practiced  there  is  no  respite  to  the  female 
seal  from  the  relentless  ptirsuit  of  the  seal  hunters,  for  the  schooners 
close  their  seasf)n  with  the  departure  of  the  seals  from  the  northern 
sea,  ami  then  return  home,  refit  immediately  and  start  out  upon  a  new 
voyage  in  February  or  March,  commencing  upon  the  coast  of  California, 
Oregon,  and  Washington,  following  the  seals  northward  as  the  season 
advances  into  the  Bering  Sea. 

It  is  my  belief  that  in  (uder  to  preserve  fur  seal  life  from  extermina- 
tion all  pelagic  hunting  should  be  stopped  and    „  „  , 
Bering  Sea  closed.                                                        Mnnan  no<loso„,p.m. 
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lu  such  a  case  as  this  I  do  not  believe  that  the  enforcemoiit  of  a 
close  time,  either  in  Beriiif;  Sea  or  on  tlie  noitli- 
I  ^''"/■.y''^-^'"^^'  '"'-west  coast,  would  be  of  any  practical  utility,  uu- 
'  ^'      '  less  the  fishing  is  absolutely  prohibited. 

Granting  that  open-sea  seal  hunting  is  to  be  allowed,  the  use  of  the 
gun  should  be  absolutely  prohibited,  and  a  clo.sp 

l^ncit  S.  Kiug-Hall,  ^inie  established  which  should  extend  from  the 
^"      ■  beginning  of  the  year  until  all  gestation  is  tin 

ished.  Further  to  protect  the  mirsing  female  seals,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  prohibit  sealing  within  a  zone  extending  at  the  very  least  100 
miles  from  the  rookeries,  in  order  that  the  females  may  be  unmolested 
wliile  feeding,  and  even  under  such  restrictions  there  is  no  doubt  many 
pupsw(mld  die  of  starvation  through  the  deathof  their  mothers,  which 
would  be  killed  outside  the  protected  zone.  This  method  of  i)rotecti(m 
I  suggested  to  several  owners  and  captains  of  the  sealing  vessels  at 
Victoria,  who  all  approved  of  the  plan,  naturally,  to  a  certain  extent, 
from  selfish  reasons.  In  my  own  opinion,  however,  the  most  perfect 
method  of  protecting  the  Alaska  seal  is  to  kill  only  the  yimng  bache- 
lors, and  as  this  discrimination  can  b(^  made  on  shore  alone,  it  natui"- 
ally  restricts  all  killing  to  tlie  Pribilof  Islands. 

■ 

Owing  to  the  steady  decrease  in  fur-seal  life  of  late  years,  due  to  the 
large  number  of  vessels  hunting  tlieni  at  sea,  it 

Frank  Koiih, p.  235.  is  my  opinion  that  in  order  to  save  the  species 
fiom  extermination  all  pelagic  hunting  of  fur- 
seals  should  be  prohibited  and  stojiped  absolutely. 

And  believe  that  in  order  to  preserve  tlie  si)ecies  from  actual  and 
speedy  extermination  all  pelagic  hunting  should 

J<u.  E.  Leiitiaii,p.  370.  be  stopped  absolutely,  and  the  waters  of  Bering 
Sea  closed. 

I  believe  that  in  order  to  preserve  fur-seal  life  it  is  necessary  to  ab- 
solutely stop    pelagic   hunting  and  maintain  a 

E.  }r.Litilejohii,p.i5T.  close  season  against  killing  for  skins  on  the  I'rib- 
ilof  Islands. 

Think  if  all  pelagic  sealing  was  stopped  the  seal  would  become 
plentiful  again.     If  they  keep  on  hunting  them 
J.D.  McDonald, p.m.  ^jj^y  ^jjj  g„,„j  ^^  i-xtermiuatcd. 

I  am  fully  convinced  from  my  knowledge  of  seal  nnitters  that  if  this 
indiscriminate  and  reckless  destruction   of  the 

H.  H.  Mclntyre,  p.  46.  Pribilof  seal  herd  continues  as  it  has  done  in  the 
past  six  years  in  Bering  8ea  and  I  lie  North  I'acilic, 
the  seals  will  be  practically  exterminated  in  a  very  few  years,  even  if  the 
United  States  Government  should  not  allow  any  seals  to  be  taken  on 
the  Pribilof  Islands,  for  the  destnuttion  of  females  in  the  water  has 
reached  a  number  that  can  not  be  met  by  the  annual  increase. 

In  my  Judgment  the  seals  should  be  jjrotectcd  in  Hering  Sea  and  the 
North  I'acKic,  and  that  xjelagic  sealing  should  be  entirely  prohibited  in 
the  said  waters. 
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And  that  the  prohibition  of  such  poaching  is  necessary  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  herds,  and  that  from  what  he  has 
himself  seen  he  thinks,  if  such  poaching  be  not     T.  F.  Morgan,  p.  65. 
prohibited  the  herds  wiU  be  practically  exter- 
minated within  live  years. 

I  think  aU  the  schooners  ought  to  be  stopped 
catching  seal,  so  the  Indians  could  catch  them     jfattRwJforH», p.  286. 
again. 

I  believe,  to  avoid  certain  extermination  of  the  Pribilof  seal  herd  in 
the  near  future,  that  they  must  be  protected  in 
Bering  Sea  and  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean.    Pel-     j.  H.  Moulton,  p.  32. 
agic  sealing  must  be  absolutely  prohibited,  be- 
cause the  majority  of  seals  killed  in  this  way  are  pregnant  or  milking 
females,  and  this  is  certain  to  cause  extinction  of  the  species  very  soon, 
if  continued.    If  pelagic  sealing  is  stopped,  and  the  present  regula- 
tions enforced  on  the  islands,  the  seal  herd  wiH  slowly  but  surely 
increase  again,  as  they  did  before  pelagic  sealing  had  grown  to  such 
proportions  as  to  affect  seal  life. 

If  this  pursuit  were  stopped  altogether,  I  think 
the  fur  seal   species  would   increase    again,  al-      Arthur  Kewman, p. ^1. 
though  very  slowly. 

Unless  the  pelagic  hunter  is  prevented  from  taking  seals  in  Bering 
Sea  and  in  the  North  Pacific,  the  Ala.skan  fur-      j   a   ^r  su 

seal  will  soon  cease  to  be  of  commercial  value.  Noyes,  p.  84. 

If  the  schooners  were  stopped  hunting  seal,  they  would  become  plenty 
once  more,  and  my  peoi)le  would  get  plenty  once 
more,  and  they  need  them  very  much.  ^*'*^  "'"'"'  ^-  ^^■ 

In  regard  to  the  broad  question  of  the  protection  of  the  seal  life  at 
our  pos.sessions  in  the  Bering  Sea,  I  have  clear 
and  decided  views.  I  think  there  has  been  a  crim-  S.  G.  Otis,  p.  88. 
inal  waste  of  this  most  precious  animal  life,  and 
that  the  whole  rec^ent  era  of  destruction  should  have  been  averted  by 
the  prompt  and  forcible  interference  of  the  Government.  It  is  a  great 
industry,  that  deserves  the  fullest  protection,  whether  the  Government 
and  people  of  the  United  States,  or  tho.se  of  Great  Britain,  or  Canada, 
or  Kussia,  are  concerned.  All  have  interests  more  or  less  in  common 
in  the  perpetuation  of  the  seal  life  and  the  preservation  of  this  industry. 
The  de.stru(!tion  of  the  seals  results  only  in  loss  to  all.  Wlien  they  are 
gone,  there  are  no  longer  any  seals  to  quarrel  over  and  no  need  of  the 
modus  Vivendi.  I  believe  that  our  Government  should  have  sought  the 
cooperation  of  that  of  Russia,  and  that  they  should  jointly  have  thrown 
a  powerful  fleet  into  those  waters  and  protected  the  common  interest. 
There  is  nO  question  in  my  mind  but  that  a  vast  deal  of  the  destruction 
which  has  been  going  on  in  recent  years  is  directly  due  to  the  lawless 
killing  in  the  open  sea  on  the  annual  migrations  of  the  female  seals 
northward  to  the  seal  islands  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  tlieir  young, 
and  later,  on  their  voyages  from  the  rookeries  to  the  adjacent  fishing 
banks  in  search  of  food.  You  can  no  more  preserve  tlie  seal  life  at 
these  islands  with  these  destructive  methods  in  vogue  than  you  c<mld 
preserve  a  band  of  sheep  or  any  race  of  domestic  animals  by  turning 
33b  8 
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loose  a  pack  of  wolves  to  raid  them  between  their  pasture  grounds  and 
their  corrals.  A  fur  seal  is  an  animal  of  high  and  tine  organism,  with 
wonderful  delicacy  and  sensitiveness,  and  however  much  attached  to 
their  natural  land  habitat  they  may  be,  are  easily  driven  therefrom  by 
violent  methods,  whether  upon  land  or  in  the  water.  The  whole  se- 
cret, in  my  judgment,  of  the  preservation  of  the  seal  life  at  thePribilof 
Islands  and  in  the  Bering  Sea  lies  in  a  prompt  return  to  those  early 
methods  of  preservation  which  produced  such  marvelous  results  for 
good  during  the  earlier  years  of  our  possession  of  the  islands.  The 
suppression  of  unlawful  and  miscellaneous  seal  killing,  whether  iu  the 
open  sea  or  along  our  northern  coasts,  is  the  essential  thing,  in  my 
judgment,  to  resuscitate  this  great  industry  and  prevent  the  utter  ex- 
termination of  the  seal  life. 

To  one  like  myself,  having  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  de- 
rived from  close  personal  observation  and  study  on  the  ground,  it  is 
amazing  that  there  should  have  been  so  much  delay  on  the  part  of  the 
countries  most  concerned  in  arriving  at  a  full  agreement  for  the  ade- 
quate xnotection  of  this  unique  and  valuable  industry.  Indiscriminate 
poaching  has  only  resulted  in  injury  to  the  common  interest,  benefiting 
only  a  few  lawless  poachers  who  have  been  suflfered  to  invade  what 
should  be  treated  as  sacred  marine  territory. 

I  desire  to  add  that  I  have  not  now,  and  never  have  had,  any  pecun- 
iary or  property  interest  whatever,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  sealing 
industry,  and  that  I  look  upon  the  question  simply  as  an  American 
citizen  desirous  of  seeing  that  whi(!h  belongs  to  our  Government  and 
people  defended  and  protected  to  the  uttermost. 

To  one  who  has  spent  so  many  years  among  the  seals  as  I  have  and 
who  has  taken  so  nuicli  interest  in  them,  it  does 
J.  C.  Bedpath,  p.  152.    appear  to  be  wrong  that  they  should  be  allowed 
to  be  so  ruthlessly  and  indiscriminately  slaugh- 
tered by  pelagic  hunters,  who  secure  only  ab.nit  one-fourth  of  all 
they  kill.    There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  unless  immediate  pro- 
tection be  given  to  the  Alaskan  fur-seal  the  species  will  be  practically 
destroyed  iu  a  very  few  years;  and  in  order  to  protect  them  pelagic 
hunting  must  be  absolutely  prohibited. 

1  think  the  seals  ought  to  be  protected  both  in  Bering  Sea  and  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean,  and  pelagic  sealing  entirely 
T.  F.  Ryan,  p.  175.        prohibited  in  those  waters,  or  else  a  close  season 
established,  beginning  March  1  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 1  or  October  I.    In  case  the  seals  are  not  protected  in  this 
manner,  I  believe  they  wilh-be  exterminated  within  five  years. 

The  annihilation  of  many  rookeries  formerly  existing  in  different  parts 
of  the  world  has  heretofore  been  accomplished  by 

C.  M.  Scammon  p.  475  wasteful,  and  sometimes  wanton,  destruction  on 
the  land.  Now,  the  only  known  rookeries  of  any 
size  are  guarded,  and  the  vandals  can  not  reach  them ;  but  they  seem 
to  have  found  methods  of  destru<;tion  almost  as  effectual  as  a  seal  club, 
aiul  they  kill  as  cruelly  and  wastefiilly  as  they  formerly  did  on  land. 
Other  animals  of  less  use  to  mankind  than  the  seals  are  protected  by  a 
close  season,  or  some  other  restriction,  to  save  them  from  slaughter 
when  breeding,  but  nearly  all  the  seals  killed  in  the  water  ai-e mothers 
with  young. 
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Bering  Sea  seems  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  tlie  fnr- 
seals.  Its  climate  is  moist,  the  sun  rarely  shines  in  summer,  and  the 
water  abounds  in  fish.  Here  [in  Bering  Sea]  also  pelagic  seal  hunters 
find  their  best  opportunity.  They  can  stay  about  where  they  please  un- 
der cover  of  the  fog  and  defy  any  guard-ship  to  detect  them.  The  range 
of  the  seals  is  very  broad,  and  it  is  impossible  to  watch  every  square 
mile.  The  only  way  to  stop  the  destruction  of  the  rookeries  is  to  stop 
pelagic  sealing.  If  it  is  cruel  and  wasteful  to  destroy  a  whole  species  of 
useful  breeding  animals,  it  is  just  a  cruel  and  wasteful,  in  proportion,  to 
kill  a  few  of  them.    Why  should  any  be  killed! 

I  do  not  believe  any  partial  measure  of  protection  will  stop  the  deple- 
tion of  the  rookeries.  If  vessels  may  be  fitted  out  with  the  parapher- 
nalia for  seal  hunting,  and  skins  brought  into  port  and  sold  with  im- 
punity, the  hunters  will  manage  by  hook  or  crook  to  evade  any  restric- 
tion. 

Unless  proper  measures  are  taken  to  restrict  the  indiscriminate  cap- 
ture of  the  fur-seal  in  the  North  Pacific  he  is  of  p*-/- 
the  opinion  that  the  extermination  of  this  species  gJate,-  Vol*ip  m 
will  take  place  in  a  few  years  as  it  has  already            '      *  '    ' 
done  in  the  case  of  other  species  of  the  same  group  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

It  seems  to  him  that  the  proper  way  of  proceeding  would  be  to  stop 
the  killing  of  females  and  young  of  the  fur  seal  altogether,  or  as  far  as 
possible,  and  to  restrict  the  killing  of  the  males  to  a  certain  number 
in  each  year. 

The  only  way  he  can  imagine  by  which  these  rules  could  be  carried 
out  is  by  killing  the  seals  only  on  the  islands  at  the  breeding  time  (at 
whicli  time  it  appears  that  the  young  males  keep  apart  from  the  females 
and  old  males),  and  by  preventing  altogether,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
destruction  of  the  fur-seal  at  all  other  times  and  in  other  places. 

The  seal  herd  which  frequents  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  can  be  only 
preserved,  in  my  opinion,  by  preventing  all  kill- 
ing of  seals  except  on  the  islands,  where  Judicious      b.  F.  Scribner,  p.  90. 
regulations  can  be  enforced,  as  to  the  number,  sex, 
age,  and  conditions  of  the  seals  can  betaken;  otherwise  extermination 
will  result  in  a  very  short  time.     If  the  seal  herd  is  protected,  and  the 
regulations  now  in  force  are  maintained,  a  hundred  thousand  seals  can 
be  taken  annually  from  these  islands  for  an  indefinite  time,  provided 
the  seal  life  is  allowed  to  regain  its  normal  condition  from  the  drain 
lately  made  upon  it  by  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  occasioned  by  opeu- 
sea  sealing. 

I  consider  it  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  seal  herd  which 
resorts  to  the  Pribilof  Islands,  and  for  the  preven- 
tion of  their  early  extermination,  that  pelagic     L.  O.  Shepard,  p.lS9. 
sealing  should  cease  in  all  waters,  which  they  fre- 
quent. 

I  think  that  all  pelagic  seal  hunting  should  be  stopped  so  the  seal 
can  become  {)lentiful  again,  for  now  the  seal  are 
Sf)  scarce  that  the  Indians  can  catch  but  very  few,      Aaron  Simson,  p.  290. 
where  in  olden  times  they  caught  plenty. 

If  the  schooners  are  not  stopped  from  hunting      Thomat  Skowl,  p.  300. 
seal  they  will  soon  all  be  gone. 
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I  am  asked  if  a  zone  of  prohibition  about  the  islands,  a  territorial 
limitation,  or  a  close  season  for  pelagic  sealing, 

Leon  Slot;  p.  92.  one  or  all  of  these  restrictions  will  not,  in  my 

oi>inion,  prove  a  sufficient  restraint  upon  marine 
hunters  to  allow  the  rookeries  to  grow  again.  I  answer  emphatically 
no.  I  do  not  believe  they  wUl  suffice,  and  my  answer  is  without  per- 
sonal bias,  for  I  am  not  now  engaged  in  the  sealskin  trade  and  have 
no  interest  in  the  industry  other  than  that  of  the  average  American 
citizen.  The  scarcity  of  seals  and  consequent  high  price  of  skins  stim- 
ulates the  ingenuity  of  every  man  in  the  business  eitlier  to  evade  re- 
striction or  to  invent  more  certain  methods  for  capturing  the  animals. 
The  rookeries  are  doomed  to  certain  destruction  unless  brought  within 
the  sole  management  of  those  on  the  islands,  whose  interest  it  is  to 
to  care  for  them.  Marine  sealing  should  be  absolutely  prohibited  and 
the  prohibition  enforced. 

It  is  my  belief  that  for  the  permanent  preservation  of  fur  seal  life, 
Jno  w  Smith  p  233     "^^^  pelagic  hunting  should  be  prohibited  abso- 
'     ■  ■    lutely. 

It  Is,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  necessary  that  the  seals  should  be 

protected,  and  all  killing  in  the  water  prohibited 

W.  B.  Taylor,  p.  177.      in  all  waters  which  the  seal  herd  frequents,  and 

especially  in  Bering  Sea  and  while  the  herd  are 

en  route  to  and  from  the  islands  throtigh  the  Aleutian  passes. 

In  my  opinion,  pelagic  hunting  should  be  stopped  altogether  in  order 
to  give  the  seal  proper  protection.    I  have  resided 
J.  C.  Tolman,  p.  223.     j^  Wraugel  the  last  year  and  a  half. 

Both  in  order  to  maintain  the  herd  and  to  restore  the  seal  skin  in- 
Geo.  B.  Treadmll    p.  'listry  to  a  Sure  footing,  I  should  like  to  see  all 
523.  '       taking  of  seals  in  the  water  prohibited. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  all  killing  of  seals  in  the  water  should  be 
prevented,  both  in  Bering  Sea  and  the  North  Pa- 
Geo.  Wardman,  p.  179.   cific,  because  the  seals  thus  killed  are  slaughtered 
without  discrimination  as  to  age  or  sex.     In  case 
such  killing  be  prevented  in  the  water,  such  regulations  can  be  en- 
forced upon  the  islands  that  the  Pribilof  seal  herd  will  yield  a  supjdy 
of  skins  for  an  indefinite  period  without  reducing  the  size  of  the  herd. 
If,  however,  the  killing  of  seals  in  the  water  is  not  prevented,  all  cal- 
culations looking  toward  the  preservation  of  them  on  the  islands  by 
the  Government  and  the  lessees  will  be  of  no  avail,  and  the  Alaska  seal 
will  be  exterminated. 

And  deponent  is  of  the  opinion  that  if  no  restriction  be  imposed 
upon  such  indiscriminate  killing  as  has  been  go- 

C.  A.  miliame,  p.  538.  ing  on  in  Bering  Sea  and  the  North  Pacific  since 
the  year  1885  by  the  poachers,  the  sealing  indus- 
tries of  the  North  Pacific  will  follow  the  course  of  those  industries 
that  formerly  existed  in  the  southern  seas;  and  tliat  there  is  only  a 
measurable  time,  say  at  the  outside  five  years,  when,  if  the  present 
condition  of  tilings  continues,  the  seals  of  Bering  Sea  will  be  as  ex 
tinct  as  the  seals  of  south  sea  islands. 

Deponent  says  that  the  most  complete  protection  to  the  herds  would 
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be  the  absolute  prohibition  of  opeii-sea  hunting;  but  that  ft  may  be 
suflBfient  protection  for  the  lierds  in  tlie  Nortli  Pacific  if  a  close  season 
can  be  arranged  for  all  the  seal  north  of  the  fiftieth  parallel,  north 
latitade,  and  west  of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  degree  of  west  lon- 
gitude from  the  1st  day  of  May  to  the  1st  day  of  November.  Depon- 
ent regards  it  as  important  that  the  seal  herd  should  be  ])rotected  as 
above  indicated  in  the  North  Pacific,  as  otherwise  they  will  be  exter- 
minated, even  if  sealing  be  prohibited  in  the  Bering  Sea. 

I  think  the  schooners  should  be  stopped  from  hunting  seal,  and  then 
they  would  become  plenty  again,  and  the  Indians      „    ,  ^ 
could  kill  them  again  as  they  used  to.  -^""^  ^'"'"^'  ^-  ^^■ 
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Page  253  of  The  Case. 

I  think  seal  ought  to  be  protected  in  the  North  Pacific  and  Bering 
Sea  from  April  1  to  September  1,  in  order  to  give 
them  a  chance  to  raise  their  young.  ^"^^  Anderson,  p.  313. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  right  to  kill  the  mother  seals  before  they  have 
given  birth  to  their  young,  as  it  is  a  fact  that 
when  we  kill  the  mother  seal  we  also  kill  her  pup.      s.  Andriciug,  p.  314. 
They  should  not  be  hunted  for  six  weeks  after 
giving  birth  to  their  young. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the  cows  in 
the  Bering  Sea  to  prevent  the  herd  from  being 
exterminated  ?   If  so,  for  what  months  in  the  year  I      Geo.  Ball,  p.  483. 
— A.  It  is  my  opinion  that  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  jjrotect  the  cows  in  Bering  Sea  during  the  entire  year  for  a 
l)eriod  of  years. 

I  don't  think  it  is  right  to  kill  the  mother  seal  before  they  give  birth 
to  their  young,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  when  you  kill  ji^.^^ardt  BUidner,  p. 
the  mother  you  also  kill  her  pup.  315. 

Pelagic  sealing  should  be  prohibited  after  April  1  of  each  year  until 
such  time  as  tlie  young  pups  are  able  to  subsist 
without  nourishment  from  their  mothers.  ^*'"'*  ^'■<'"'"'  P-  ^i^- 

If  no  seals  were  killed  between  tiie  1st  day  of  April  and  the  1st  day 
of  Sei)tember  tliey  would  increase;  but  it  would 
take  international  agreement  to  make  killing  of  ogo'*'*""""    ^'■^"<*"'  P- 
seals  an  oflfense  during  this  season. 

And  in  order  to  prevent  the  extermination  of  seals  the  hunting  of 
them  should  be  prohibited  until  after  tlie  mother 
seals  give  birth  to  their  young.    Sealers  should      '^^'-  ^''"""^  C^"-  ^^' 
be  notified  of  a  closed  season  before  they  go  to 
the  expense  of  fitting  out. 

Q.  What  months  of  the  year  do  you  think  they  should  be  protected  ? — 
A,  From  the  1st  of  July  to  the  last  of  October  I      ,     ,  ,„ 
thiuk  they  should  be  protected.  ■^'»"'-  ^''*'"""="'  P'  ^^- 
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If  the  present  practice  of  seal-hunting  be  continued,  it  will  be  a 

matter  of  a  short  time  when  the  seal  herd  will  be 

Louit  Culler, p.321.       commercially  destroyed.     I  think  there  sliould  be 

what  i.s  called  a  close  season  in  seal  hunting  on 

the  water,  to  extend  from  the  1st  of  April  until  such  time  after  the  cows 

have  given  birth  to  their  young  and  have  reared  them  to  an  age  at 

which  they  can  live  without  sustenance  from  their  mother. 

I  think  a  closed  season  should  be  established  for  breeding  seal  from 
January  1st  to  August  15th  in  the  North  Pacific 
Geo.  DisKow,  p.  323.      Q^gj^^  ^^^j  Bering  Sea. 

And  all  seal-hunting  in  the  waters  should  be  stopped  for  a  few 

years  to  give  the  seal  a  chance  to  become  plenty 

Luke  Frank,  p.'iOi:.  again.  ^         J 

Q.  For  what  months  in  the  year  is  it  necessary  to  protect  the  cows 
Luther  T.  Franklin,  p.  i"  t^e  Bering  Sea?— A.  From  the  fli-st  of  May  to 
426.  the  last  of  August. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the  cows  in 
Bering  Sea  to  prevent  the  herd  from  being  ex- 

Edward  W.  Funcke,  p.  terminated  ?  If  so,  for  what  months  in  the  year  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  necessary  from  the  1st 
of  July  until  the  middle  of  September. 


428. 


Chad  George,  p.  366.  I  think  that  all  pelagic  sealing  should  be  stopped 
for  five  or  six  years,  and  the  seal  would  become 
plenty  again. 

Arthur  Griffin,  p.  326.  Seals  ought  not  to  be  killed  in  the  water  during 
the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  July,  and  August. 

I  think  a  closed  season  should  be  established  between  May  Ist  and 

September  15th  in  North  Pacific  Orean  and  Be- 

Martin  Hannon,  p.  445.  j.j,j„   ggj^^   which  would  give  them  a  chance  to 

increase. 

Q.  Now,  then,  if  the  cow  seals  are  to  be  protected  in  the  Bering 
Sea,  what  month,  do  you  consider  it  would  be  neces- 

H.  Barmaen.p.  443.  gg^^y  ^o  prohibit  any  being  taken!— A.  Say  from 
the  naddle  of  June  until  the  end  of  the  year ;  some- 
thing like  that,  the  first  of  December. 

I  think  that  for  the  proper  preservation  of  the  seals  all  pelagic  hunt- 
ing should  be  prohibited  until  the  mother  seals 
Jot.  Harriaon,p.  327.       jj^^g  given  birth  to  their  young. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the  cows  in 

the  Bering  Sea  to  prevent  the  herd  from  being 

Wm.  Henten,  p.  484.      exterminated;  if  so,  for  wliat  months  in  the  year! — 

A.  I  think  it  necessary  to  protect  the  cows  in  the 

Bering  Sea  from  the  first  of  July  to  the  hist  of  November,  in  order  to 

protect  them  from  being  exterminated. 
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« 
Q.  In  your  opinion,  is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the  cows  in 
Bering  Sea  to  i)ievent  the  herd  from  being  ex- 
terminated ?    If  so,  for  what  months  in  the  year  ? —     -4  ndrew  J.  Hoffman,  p. 
A.  Yes,  sir;  from  the  1st  of  June  until  the  1st  of  ^'^• 
August,  in  order  to  protect  the  herd. 

I  think  that  all  pelagic  seal  hunting  should  be  stopped  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  give  the  seal  a  chance  to  increase, 
and  if  this  is  not  done  they  will  soon  become  ex-      0.  Holm,  p.  368. 
terminated. 

Q.  If  the  cow  seals  are  to  be  protected  in  the  Bering  Sea,  what 
month  do  you  consider  it  would  be  necessary  to 
prohibit  any  being  taken? — A.  I  should  consider      Guitave  Isaacson,   p. 
it  necessary  to  protect  them  all  the  time  they  are  **^* 
in  the  Bering  Sea. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  entire  extermination  of  the  fur-seal,  I  think 
all  pelagic  sealing  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the 
coast  of  the  United  States,  British  Columbia,  and  Victor  Jackohson,  p. 
Alaska,  should  be  stopped;  also  in  Bering  Sea  ^^• 
nntil  the  females  have  brought  forth  their  young,  about  the  15th  of 
July,  after  which  all  vessels  should  be  allowed  to  enter  Bering  Sea 
and  take  seals  without  restraint  any  place  outside  of  the  legal  juiis- 
diction  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  If  the  cow  seals  are  to  be  protected  in  the  Bering  Sea  what  month 
do  you  consider  it  would  be  necessary  to  i)rohibit 
any  being  taken? — A.    From   the  beginning  of     Frank  Johnson,  p.  m. 
July  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

There  is  no  way,  in  my  judgment,  of  preventing  the  seals  from  being 
totally  exterminated,  except  by  effectually  pro- 
hibiting the  hunting  of  tlicni,  both  in  the  ocean      Jos-  Kieman,  p.  451. 
and  Bering  Sea  during  their  breeding  season,  say 
frfun  February  until  October,  on  the  principle  of  the  gaming  laws  on 
the  land. 

I  can  not  say  as  to  seals  appearing  off  the  coast  in  less  numbers  each 
year,  but  I  think  some  arrangement  should  be 
made    for  their    protection    by  a  close   season      Andrew  Laing,  p.  335. 
during  the  thne  they  are  carrying  and  nursing 
their  young. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  extermination  of  the  fur-seal  species  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  a  close  season  in  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean  and  in  Bering  Sea  should  be  established      e.  N.  Lawson,  p.  221. 
and  enforced  from  April  1  to  November  1  of  each 
year. 

I  think  that  a  close  season  between  the  months  of  February  and 
November    in    the    North    Pacific    Ocean    and 
Bering  Sea  should  be  established  in  order  to  pre-      /.  if.  Lenard,p.2n. 
vent  the  extermination  of  the  fur-seal  species. 
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Deponent  is  further  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  necessary,  in  or- 
der to  fully  protect  the  herds,  to  prohibit,  at 

Herman  LUbee,  p.  514.  least  for  a  time,  the  killing  of  all  female  seals 
anywhere. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  protc(!t  the  cows  in 

the  Bering  Sea,  to  prevent  the  herd  from  being 

Cluu.  Lutjens,  p.  ^9.     exterminated! — A.     It  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Q.  What  months  in  the  year  do  you  think  tliey 

should  be  protected! — A.  The  months  when  they  are  in  the  Bering  Sea, 

from  July  5  to  November  1. 

I  think  all  pelagic  sealing  should  be  stopped  for  a  few  years  in  order 

to  give  the  seals  a  rest,  for  they  are  now  hunted 

Geo.  MoAipine,  p.  266.    eight  mouths  in  a  year,  and  if  we  expect  them  to 

increase  again  we  must  stop  hunting  them  in 

Bering  Sea  and  the  North  Pacific  Ocean. 

Q.  If  the  cow  seals  are  to  be  protected  in  the  Bering  Sea,  what  month 
do  you  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  prohibit 

Alex. McLean, p. i38.  any  being  taken!  Would  you  prohibit  them 
being  taken  at  anytime  or  all  times! — A.  I  think 
if  they  are  prohibited  at  all  they  should  prohibit  them  for  about  two 
months,  principally  July  and  August. 

Q.  How  about  September? — A.  They  are  through  breeding  then,  and 
the  pups  are  ashore.  There  are  only  two  months  that  they  can  interfere 
with  them  there  for  breeding  purposes  that  I  know  of.  The  seasons 
get  later  every  year.  There  are  breeding  dates,  etc.  Ten  years  ago 
they  never  used  to  be  any  later  than  August  breeding  there.  Now  they 
are  getting  later  than  that,  and  are  getting  on  to  September,  because 
the  world  is  changing,  the  climate  is — the  seals  change  according  to 
the  climate. 

Q.  If  the  cow  seals  are  to  be  protected  in  the  Bering  Sea  what  months 

do  you  consider  it  would  be  necessary  to  prohibit 

Danl.  McLean,  p.  444.  any  being  taken  ? — A.  From  the  loth  of  June  until 

the  season  finishes;  that  would  be  the  first  snow. 

The  pups  do  not  leave  the  islands  on  the  first  snow,  but  when  the  second 

snow  comes  they  leave  the  islands.    They  ought  to  be  protected  until 

the  second  snow ;  that  is,  in  November. 

ff.  E.  Miner,  p.  467.  I  think  if  all  sealing  was  prohibited  from  Jan- 

uary 1  to  August  15,  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean 
and  Bering  Sea,  it  would  giv^  suflicieut  protection  lo  the  seal. 

That  deponent  is  not  in  a  position,  by  reason  of  possessing  expert 
knowledge  or  personal  acquaintance  of  killing 
Henry  Poland,  p.  571.  seals,  to  pronounce  a  positive  opinion  as  to  wliat 
steps  are  necessary,  if  any,  to  accomplisli  this  re- 
sult, but  he  would  suppose  it  reasonable  t(j  say  that  a  close  time,  whicli 
should  be  universal  in  its  application,  for  a  specified  period  in  cacli 
year,  during  which  the  killing  of  seals  should  be  entirely  prohibit<'d, 
and  the  imposition  of  heavy  penalties,  say  a  fine  of  £1,()00,  for  any 
violation  of  the  regulations  providing  for  such  close  time,  would  be 
eft'ective  to  preserve  the  herds  referred  to;  and  dei)onent  would,  under 
any  circumstances,  increase  the  zone  around  the  islands  contiiiniiigtlie 
rookeries,  witliin  which  sealing  should  be  absolutely  prohibited,  to  a 
distance  of  60  miles  in  every  direction  from  the  shore. 
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Q.  What  months  in  the  year  do  you  think  they      Frank  Morreau,  p.  i6S. 
onjrht  to  be  protected? — A.  Well,  from  about  the 
middle  of  June  to  the  1st  of  October. 

Pelagic  sealing  in    the  North   Pacific  Ocean      John  Morris,  p.  Sil. 
should  not  be  permitted  for  at  least  six  weeks 
after  the  females  have  given  birth  to  their  young. 

It  is  very  important  that  if  the  fur-seal  is  to  be  preserved  it  must  be 
protected  from  indiscriniinate    slaughter  in  the 
ojieii  sea,  or  it  will  soon  be  exhausted.     I  would     Morris  Moss,  p.  342. 
suggest  that  either  schooners  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  approach  within  a  radius  of  50  miles  of  the  breeding  grounds, 
or  else  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  enter  the  sea  until  the  female  has 
had  proper  time  to  give  birth  to  her  young,  and  to  give  it  nurse  until 
sut'h  time  as  the  young  seal  is  able  to  exist  without  it,  say  the  1st  day 
of  August.    This  is  the  general  opinion  of  prominent  owners  of  schoon- 
ers who  have  given  an  unprejudiced  opinion  upon  that  subject. 

I  think  that  all  sealing  should  be  stopped  for  a  number  of  years,  so 
that  the  seal  can  become  plenty  again,  for  the 
white  man  has  almost  exterminated  the  seal.  Nashtou,  p.  298. 

They  ought  to  be  prohibited  from  killing  seals  in  the  water  for  a  few 
years  at  least,  or  there  will  not  be  enough  left  to 
make  them  worth  hunting.  ^'"-  ^'•'■*«'"'  P-  ^• 

The  practice  of  taking  seals  in  the  water  before  they  have  given  birth 
to  their  young  is  destructive  to  seal  life,  wasteful, 
and  should  be  prohibited.  ^'""-  ^«""-*««.  P-  346 

From  my  knowledge  and  from  conversation  with  other  sealers,  I  be- 
lieve that  for  the  proper  preservation  of  seal  life, 
sealing  should  be  absolutely  prohibited  every  two      w.  Roberts,  p.  2i2. 
or  tliree  years. 

I  think  pelagic  sealing  in  the  sea  should  be  prohibited  until  such  a 
time  as  the  pup  may  have  grown  to  the  age  at 
which  it  may  be  able  to  live  without  nurse  from      ifm.  Short,  p.  348. 
its  mother. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the  cows  in 
the  Bering  Sea  to  prevent  the  herd  from  being 
exterminated!    If  so,  for   what  months  in   the  4g['"*''"'*  *'»"''''«"'  P- 
year  ? — A.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the 
cows,  in  order  to  prevent  seals  being  exterminated,  from  the  1st  of  July 
up  to  the  Ist  of  November. 

I  do  not  consider  it  right  to  kill  the  mother  seal  before  she  has  given 
birth  to  her  young  pup;    I  do  not  think   they 
should  be  killed  until  six  weeks  after  giving  birth      John  A.  Swain,  p.  35U 
to  their  young. 

I  think  that  all  pelagic  hunting  should  be  stop-      W-  Thomas,  p.'485. 
pe«I  for  a  few  years  to  give  tlie  seal  a  chance  to 
increase. 
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I  think  sealing  should  be  prohibited  for  four  or  five  years  in  order  to 
p.  s.  Weittenhiller,  p.  S*^'®  them  a  chance  to  multiply  and  become  as 
274.  '       plentiful  as  they  formerly  were. 

I  think  there  should  be  a  closed  season  established  some  part  of  the 
year,  so  they  could  have  a  rest,  as  the  constant 

Al/Tohansen,  p.  369.  hunting  of  them  in  the  open  waters  is  soon  going 
to  destroy  them. 

Walter  Young,  p.  303.  Unless  all  sealing  is  stopped  for  a  number  of 
years  the  seal,  like  the  sea-otter,  will  soon  become 
extinct. 

PBOHIBITION  OF  USE  OP  FIEEAEMS. 
Page  256  of  The  Case. 

Peter  Brown,  p.  378.  I  think  they  will  all  be  killed  oflF  if  they  keep 

hunting  them  with  guns. 

Cxrous-Jim,  p.  387.  If  so  much  shooting  at  seals  is  not  8topx)ed  they 

will  soon  be  all  gone. 

Christ  Clausen,  p.  320.  It  is  my  opinion  that  spears  should  be  used  in 
hunting  seals,  and  if  they  are  to  be  kept  from  ex- 
termination the  shotgun  should  be  discarded. 

Alfred  Irving,  p.  387.  If  they  keep  on  killing  them  with  the  guns  there 
will  be  none  left  in  a  little  while. 

SeUmsh  Johnson,  p.  3S9.  If  hunted  with  guns  they  will  all  soon  be  de- 
stroyed. 

Moses,  p.  310.  And  I  think  after  awhile  they  will  all  soon  be 

destroyed  if  they  keep  on  hunting  them  with 
guns. 

PBOHIBITION   OF  PELAGIC   SEALING  IN  BERING  SEA. 

Page  256  of  The  Case. 

In  my  opinion  open-sea  sealing  is  very  destructive,  and  uidess  pro- 
hibited  will   result  in  the  extermination  of  the 
C.  A.  Abbey,  p.  187.       species  at  no  very  distant  day.     I  also  believe 
that  it  would  be  utterly  useless  to  prott^ct  the 
rookeries  on  the  seal  islands  and  not  protect  the  seal  herd  while  in  Be 
ring  Sea. 

Q.  Do  you  think  of  anything  else  that  is  of  value  in  regard  to  this 

seal  question  that  1  have  not  asked  you,  and  if 

Geo.  Ball,  p.  483.  anything  you  would  like  to  say,  you  can  give  your 

opinion  ab(mt  it? — A.  Well,  I  think  it  is  proper 

for  the  interest  of  sealing  in  those  waters  that  the  Government  should 

take  inunediate  action  in  the  protection  of  seals  in  the  Bering  Sea. 

If  they  do  not  i>rotect  them  in  the  Bering  Sea 
Wm.  Bendt,p.  404.        it  will   be  but  a  few  years  before  they  will  be  ex 
terminated. 
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From  mj'  knowledge  of  the  business  lam  certain  that  the  iur-seal 
will  soon  be  exterminated  if  it  is  not  protected  in 
the  Bering  Sea.    We  might  kill  some  in  the  Paci-      ^m.  Bendt,p.  405. 
fie  Ocean,  if  there  did  not  too  many  vessels  goout 
to  hunt  them. 

If  pelagic  sealing  is  stopped  in  Bering  Sea  for  a  number  of  years  seal 
would  become  plentiful  again ;  if  not  stopped  they      „     .     „ 
will  soon  be  exterminated.  Martm  Benson,  p.  i06. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the  cows  in 
Bering  Sea  to  prevent  the  herd  ft'om  being  exter- 
minated?— A.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  in  my     Danl.  Claussen,  p.  il2. 
opinion. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  that  the  Bering  Sea  should  be 
entirely  closed! — A.  I  think  it  would  be  better. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  ^  n,.    ,, 

protect  the  cows  in  the   Bering  Sea  to  prevent  ^^^"^  ^-  ^'"**''"'  P- 
the  herd  from  beingextermiuated  ? — A.  Certainly. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  in  order  to  save  the  seal  from  extermina- 
tion all  pelagic  hunting  in  Bering  Sea  should  be 
prohibited.  Tho,.Frazer,p.36-o. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the  seal  in  the  Bering 
Sea? — A.  Certainly  I  do. 

Q.  In  the  North  Pacific?— A.  In  the  North  Pa-  432  JUagman,  p. 

ciflc  I  will  not  say;  but  in  the  Bering  Seal  think 
it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the  cows  in  the 
Bering  Sea? — A.  You  ought  to  protect  them,  cer- 
tainly;  in  order  to  keep  the  thing  going  they      H.  Harnuen,  p.  U3. 
ought  to  be  protected. 

Q.  Is  it  necessary  t^j  protect  th'e  cows  in  the  Pacific? — A.  Tliey  kill 
the  biggest  half  in  the  Pacific,  so  that  they  ought  to  be  protected  there. 

I  think  that  the  only  way  the  seal  can  ever  be- 
come plenty  again  is  to  stop  all  pelagic  sealing  in     e.  Bofstad,  p.  260. 
Bering  Sea. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the  cows  in  the 
Bering  Sea? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wiiat  do  you  think  about  protecting  them      Frank  Johmon,  p.  ui. 
in  the  North  Pacific,  providing  you  wanted  to  in- 
crease the  seals  and  save  them  from  extermination? — I  don't  know 
what  to  say  about  that.    The  North  Pacific  is  pretty  big. 

I  think  if  sealing  in  Bering  Sea  was  stopped 
and    the    indisiTJminate    killing   of    cows    was      phUip  Eashevaroff,  p 
stopped,  seal  would  become  plentiful  along  the  ^62. 
coast. 
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Q.  Is  it  your  opinion,  if  sealing  continues  unrestricted,  that  they 

will  soon  be  externiiiiiited? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  will 

Chag.  Lutjeni, p.  i59.      get  less  and  less,  and  will  soon  be  exterminated 

if  all  sealing  is  not  stopped  in  the  Bering  Sea  and 

on  the  islands. 

I  think  that  all  pelagic  seal-hunting  in  Bering  Sea  should  be 
stopped,  or  the  seal  will  soon  become  extermi- 

Jas.  McKeen,  p.  267.        nated. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the  cows  in  the 
Bering  Sea  to  keep  them  from  being  exterminated? — A.  I  do. 

Alex  MoLean  r>  438  ^^"  ^^  ^^  often  necessary  to  protect  them  in  the 

■  ■  North  Pacific? — A.  That  is  a  question  that  should 
be  int«rnational. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  is  it  your  idea  that  in  order  to  protect 
and  keep  up  this  supi»ly  of  young  seals  that  it  is  necessary  not  only  to 
protect  them  in  the  Bering  Sea  but  to  protect  tlie  cows  as  they  are  in 
the  North  Pacific,  nearing  the  ground,  or  as  they  are  coming  out! — A. 
Yes,  sir;  in  the  way  it  is  here,  the  Pa<dfic  Ocean  is  a  large  ocean.  The 
seals  are  spread  all  over,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  go  to  work  and 
exterminate  them  from  these  waters  to  decrease  them  as  long  as  they 
keep  them  cmt  of  the  Bering  Sea.  That  is  where  the  body  of  the  seals 
get  into.  For  40  miles  within  the  passage  they  can  not  handle  the  seals 
at  all,  because  you  don't  see  them.  They  are  traveling  too  much.  You 
may  see  a  herd  once  in  a  while,  but  very  rarely. 

Q.  Whereabouts  in  the  North  Pacific  do  you  find  them  the  most 
numerous? — A.  You  can  start  from  San  Francisco,  and  you  carry  them 
all  the  way  up  from  the  time  you  leave  here  until  you  get  up  to  those 
passes;  all  the  way  up  150  miles  to  30  miles  in  the  shore.  In  some 
places  you  come  in  closer  than  that,  according  to  the  point  of  laud  that 
you  come  into. 

Q.  In  your  view  of  the  case  they  should  be  protected  in  the  Bering 
Sea  all  the  season ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  would 

Alex.  McLean,pAS9.  j^^  advisable  to  protect  them  in  the  Bering  Sea 
altogether. 

Q.  You  are  an  old  sealer;  perhaps  you  know  some  things  that  I  don't. 
If  there  is  anything  you  think  of  that  is  interesting  I  should  like  to 
know  it. — A.  No,  sir;  I  should  like  to  give  my  opinion  as  far  as  it  is 
right,  and  beyond  that  I  would  not  do  it.  I  am  interested  in  sealing, 
and  want  to  protect  the  seals.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  would  like  U)  see 
the  seal  islands  protected  froir^^aids,  and  also  the  Bering  Sea. 

Daniel  McLean,  p.  444.  Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
protect  the  cows  in  the  Bering  Sea? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  also  necessary  to  prote<!t  them  in  tin*  Pacific? — A.  The  Pa- 
cific is  a  large  ocean,  and  they  do  not  go  in  large  bands.  They  go 
singly  and  in  pairs,  so  that  there  is  not  a  chance  to  kill  so  many  of 
them  in  the  ocean.  In  the  Bering  Sea  t'ley  iire  in  bands,  and  they  go 
onto  the  islands  and  are  concentrated   in  a  small  ]»lace.    *     •    • 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anything  else  that  w(mld  be  interesting  in  regard 
to  the  question! — A.  I  think  the  seals  onght  to  be  i)rotected.  1  think 
the  custom-house  .slionkl  not  clear  any  sliii)s  either  in  the  Britisli  Col- 
onies or  the  United  States  for  sealing  in  the  Bering  Sea;  that  is,  if  they 
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want  to  protect  them.    I  would  like  to  see  the  islands  protected  from 
raids,  and  the  Bering  Sea  also. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  the  Bering  Sea  should  be     ^anlc  Moreau,  p.  469. 
entirely  closed  ? — A.  Certainly. 

I  think  that  pelagic  seal  hunting  in  Bering  Sea      Wm.  H.  Smith,  p.  478. 
should  be  stopped. 

Q.  In  order  to  preserve  the  seals,  do  you  think  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  stop  all  killing  in  the  waters  of  the  Ber- 
ing Sea? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  absolutely  uec-      Guatave   Sundvall,   p. 
essary,  in  order  to  protect  the  seals,  to  stop  all  *8l. 
killing  of  cows  in  the  Bering  Sea. 

The  preservation  of  the  rookeries  requires  the  suppression  of  pelagic 
sealing,  at  least  in  the  Bering  Sea,  and  in  the  im-      „  ,  ^ 
mediate  vicinity  of  the  passes.  ^-  ^-  ^"""'^'  ^-  ^^''■ 

I  think  if  pelagic  hunting  was  stopped  in  Bering  Sea  that  seal  would 
become  plentiful  along  the  coast   of   southern      ,,„,,,  .^ 
Alaska,  and  we  Indians  could  again  catch  plenty  ^^-  Thlkahdey«ahkee,p. 
of  them  with  a  spear,  which  is  a  much  better  way 
to  capture  seal  than  by  shooting  them  with  shotguns,  for  none  are  lost 
when  struck  with  a  spear. 

I  think  if  pelagic  hunting  is  not  stopped  in  Ber-      Charlie  Tlakeaian,  p. 
iug  Sea  the  seal  will  soon  become  exterminated.  ^^• 

Tliink  that  all  pelagic  seal-hunting  should  be  stopped  in  Bering 
Sea  in  order  to  keep  the  seal  from  being  exter-  „ 

minated.  Rudolph  Walton, p.ZIS. 

Under  Russian  rule  there  were  many  years  of  faulty  management, 
and  at  one  time  much  danger  of  extermination  of 
seal  life  at  these  islands,  but  in  time  the  company     c.  A.  WilUama,  p.  545. 
came  to  regard  seal  life  with  so  good  an  eye  to 
preservation  and  perpetuation  that  their  rules  and  regulations  in  re- 
gard to  these  points  are  still  in  force  on  the  islands;  but,  while  they 
permitted  free  navigation  throughout  Bering  Sea,  they  sternly  pro- 
hibited any  interference  with  seal  life  in  the  waters  thereof,  and  so  the 
United  States  Government  will  be  forced  to  do  if  it  would  preserve  and 
perpetuate  its  present  splendid  property. 

PEOHIBITION  OF  PELAGIC  SEALING  WITHIN  A  ZONE. 

Page  258  of  The  Case. 

A  zone  of  30, 40,  or  50  miles' about  the  islands  in  which  sealing  is  pro- 
hibited would  be  of  little  or  no  protection,  as  the 
females,  during  the  breeding  season,  after  their      chai.  Bi-yant,p.9. 
pups  are  born,  wander  at  intervals  over  Bering 
Sea  in  search  of  food.     But  to  suppose  an  impossibility,  even  if  such  a 
zone  could  protect  seal  life,  it  would  be  imjiossible,  on  account  of  the 
atmosphere  being  so  constantly  foggy  and  misty,  to  prevent  vessels 
from  crossing  an  imaginary  line  drawn  at  such  a  distance  from  and 
about  the  Pribilof  Islandfi. 
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I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Pribih)f  seal  herd  should  be  protected 
both  in  Bering  Sea  and  the  North  l'a<;i(ic  Oieau. 

A.  P.  Loud,p.  39.  It'  an  imaginary  line  were  drawn  about  the  islands, 

30  or  40  miles  distsint  therefrom,  within  which 
sealing  would  be  prohibited,  this  would  be  little  protection  to  seal  life, 
for  all  the  poachers  whom  I  interviewed  acknowledged  that  they  could 
get  more  seals  in  the  water  near  the  fishing  banks,  30,  40,  or  more 
miles  from  the  islands,  than  in  the  immediate  vicinity  thereof,  and  the 
hunters  on  the  schooTiers  always  complained  if  they  got  much  nearer 
than  40  miles  of  the  islands.  I  am  certain  that  even  if  sealing  were 
prohibited  entirely  upon  the  islands  the  seal  herd  would  in  a  short  time 
be  exterminated  by  pelagic  sealing,  if  permitted,  because  the  females — 
that  is,  the  producers — are  the  seals  principally  killed  by  open-sea  seal- 
ing. 

A  zone  of  30  miles  about  the  seal  islands  within  which  seal  hunting 
would  be  prohibited  would  be  valueless  in  i)reserv- 

H.  H.  Molntyre,  p.  46.  ing  seal  life;  first,  because  Bering  Sea  during  the 
time  the  seals  are  there  is  almost  constantly  en- 
veloped in  fogs  and  mist,  under  cover  of  which  marauding  vessels  could 
run  in  very  near  to  the  islands  without  being  observed,  if  allowed  to 
come  as  near  as  30  miles  thereto;  second,  because  for  over  30  miles  fiom 
said  islands  great  quantities  of  seals  are  found  coming  from  and  going 
to  the  islands  from  the  feeding  grounds;  and  further,  because  seals 
found  in  the  waters  for  60  to  100  miles  about  said  islands  are  much 
bolder  and  easy  of  approach  than  i  n  the  open  sea,  through  the  proximity 
of  their  island  home. 

Therefore,  in  my  judgment  such  a  30- mile  zone  would  be  of  i)ractically 
no  use  as  a  means  of  protection  to  seal  life,  because  of  the  impossibility 
to  enforce  such  a  law,  and  because  of  its  inefHciency  if  enforced. 

If  it  is  the  fact,  as  has  been  stated,  that  the  herds  have  now  been 

diminished  since  the  killing  of  female  seals  ui>on 

Geo.  Bice, J).  574.  the  sea  began,   as  to  which  deponent  has  no 

knowledge,  he  should  say  that  it  wcmld  at  least 

be  reasonable  to  prohibit  the  killing  of  seals  absolutely  within  the  area 

which  may  be  described  as  the  feeding  grounds  around  the  island. 

Pelagic  sealing  should  be  suppressed  as  far  as  practicable.  A  pro- 
tected zone  around  theislands,  extending  100  miles 

Z.L.  Tanner, p.  375.  from  them  would  not  be  eflective,  even  if  the 
limits  were  respected. 

FOGS  IN  BERING  SEA. 

Page  261  of  The  Case. 

(See  also  "Prohibition  of  Pelagic  Sealing  within  a  Zone.") 

During  the  summer  months  fogs  envelop  the  seal  islands  or  cover 
the  sea  a  short  distance  from  them  a  considerable 
W.  C.  Allit,  p.  99.         portion  of  the  time.    Sealing  vessels  are  enabled 
thereby  to  carry  on  their  work  without  detection 
at  almost  any  point,  and  could  and  would,  I  believe,  cross  any  bound- 
ary line  that  might  be  drawn  about  the  islands,  and  catch  seals  at  will 
inside  of  it.    I  do  not  think  sealing  can  be,  with  safety  to  the  rookeries, 
permitted  in  any  part  of  the  sea.    if  the  sealers  are  given  an  inch  they 
will  take  an  ell,  and  destroy  all. 


$ 
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There  is  almost  constant  cloudiness  and  dense  fog,  and  it  is  difficult 
for  a  vessel  to  know  her  own  location  within 
reasonable  limits  after  having  cruised  about  lor  a    seportof  American  Com - 
short  time.    The  margin  of  uncertainty  would  be  musiontra,p.  376  of  The 
nearly  as  wide  as  the  zone  itself.      Often  the  Case- 
navigator  receives  his  first  information  regarding 
the  nearness  to  the  islands  by  hearing  the  cries  of  the  seals  on  the  rook- 
eries, which  he  can  not  see.      Under  such  circumstances  few  arrests 
would  be  made  of  trespassing  vessels  that  could  not  make  a  plausible 
plea  in  self  defense.    In  most  cases  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that 
the  sealer  was  actually  within  the  forbidden  area. 

During  the  summer  months  fogs  envelop  the  sea  islands  or  cover  the 
sea  a  short  distance  from  them  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  time.  Harry  N.  Clark,  p.  160. 

Sealing  vessels  are  enabled  thereby  to  carry  on 
their  work  without  detection  at  almost  any  point,  and  could  and  would, 
I  believe,  cross  any  boundary  line  that  might  be  drawn   about  tlie  is- 
lands and  catch  seals  at  wiU  inside  of  it. 

I  do  not  think  sealing  can  be  permitted,  with  safety  to  the  rookeries, 
in  any  part  of  the  sea.  If  the  sealers  are  given  an  inch  they  will  take 
an  ell,  and  destroy  them. 

I  have  also  no  doubt  as  to  the  final  result  of  this  indiscriminate 
sealii.g.  The  dense  fogs  which  prevail  over  Ber- 
ing Sea  iu  summer  render  the  drawing  of  au  imag-  H.  w.  Mvlntyre,  p.  138. 
inary  line  of  protection  about  the  seal  islands  ab- 
solutely futile  and  inoi)erative  for  such  purpose;  and  unless  full  protec- 
tion is  afforded  the  animals,  their  exterminatiou  must  follow  as  surely 
as  in  the  case  of  the  seals  at  the  South  Shetland  Islands  or  the  bufi'alo 
on  the  plains  of  North  America. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  should  pelagic  sealing  be  prohibited  in  a  zone 
30,  40,  or  'A)  miles  about  the  Pribilof  Islands  it 
would  be  utterly  useless  as  a  protection  to  seal      L-  G.  Shepard,  p.  189. 
life,  because  female  seals  go  much  farther  than 
that  in  search  of  food,  and  because  fogs  are  so  prevalent  about  those 
islands  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  enforce  any  such  prohibition. 

As  seals  are  found  in  large  numbers  over  100  miles  from  the  islands 
during  the  entire  summer,  a  zone  30  or  40  miles 
about  the  islands  in  which  open-sea  sealing  were      Geo.  Wardman,p.  179. 
prevented,  if  sucli  could  be  done,  would  be  of  com- 
paratively little  protection  to  seal  life. 
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Second.  That  the  seal-skins  which  have  been  sold  in  London  from 
time  to  time  since  deponent  first  began  business 
have  been  obtained  from  sources  and  were  known     Alfred  Fraser,  p.  554. 
in  the  markets  hs — 

(A)  The  Soutli  Sea  skins,  being  the  skins  of  seals  principally  caught 
on  the  South  Shetland  Islands,  South  Georgia  Islands,  and  Sandwich 
Land.  That  many  years  ago  large  numbers  of  seals  were  caught  upon 
these  islands,  but  in  consequence  of  the  tact  that  no  restrictions  were 
imposed  on  the  killing  of  said  seals  they  were  practically  exterminated 
and  no  seal-skins  ai)peared  in  the  market  from  those  localities  for  many 
years.  That  about  twenty  years  ago  these  islands  were  again  visited 
and  for  five  seasons  a  con.siderable  catch  was  made,  amounting  during 
the  whole  five  seasons  to  about  30,0()0  or  40,000  skins.  Among  the 
skins  found  in  this  catch  were  those  of  the  oldest  males  and  the  smallest 
pups,  thus  showing,  in  the  judgment  of  deponent,  that  every  seal  of 
every  kind  was  killed  that  conld  be  reached.  That  in  consequence 
thereof  the  rookeries  on  these  islands  were  then  completely  exhausted. 
Once  or  twice  thereafter  they  were  visited  without  result,  no  seals  being 
found,  and  about  five  years  ago  they  were  again  revisited  and  only  36 
skins  were  obtained.  Deponent  is  informed  that  all  the  South  Sea 
skins  were  obtained  by  killing  seals  upon  the  islands  above  mentioned, 
and  that  it  is  obviously  everywhere  much  easier  to  kill  seals  upon  the 
land  than  in  the  water;  and  in  the  judgment  of  the  deponent  the  seals 
of  the  above-mentioned  islands  were  thus  entirely  exterminated  because 
of  the  entire  absence  of  any  protection  or  of  any  restriction  of  any  kind 
whatever  upon  the  number,  age,  or  sex  of  seals  killed,  and  not  merely 
as  deponent  understands  has  been  claimed  by  some  authorities,  because 
they  were  killed  on  land  instead  of  in  the  open  sea,  which,  moreover, 
in  that  locality,  deponent  is  informed,  is  practically  impossible  by  rea- 
son of  the  roughness  of  the  sea  and  weather. 

(B)  A  considerable  number  of  seal-skins  were  formerly  obtained 
u]>on  the  Falkland  Islands;  how  many  deponent  is  not  able  to  state. 

(C)  That  a  certain  number  of  seals  were  also  caught  at  Cape  Horn, 
and  that  more  or  less  are  still  taken  in  that  vicinity,  though  the  whole 
uund)er  has  been  very  greatly  reduced. 

Deponent  says,  from  his  general  knowledge  of  the  business  inspection 
of  the  catalogues  of  sales  of  (\  M.  Lampson  &  Co. 

and  from  the  information  derived  from  his  ])rede-      EmilTeichmann,  p.  577. 
cessors  in  the  firm,  the  chief  of  wlioin  was  the  late 
Sir  Curtis  Lamp8<m,  whofouu<led  the  house  about  sixty  years  ago,  that 
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fur-seal  skins  were  formerly  obtained  in  large  numbers  in  the  South 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  seas  upon  the  San  Juan  Fernandez  and  Fallilaiid 
Islands,  upon  Sandwich  Island,  South  Shetland  Island,  Desolation 
island,  Goughs  Island,  and  Kerguelen  and  Masafuero  Islands,  and 
at  Cape  Horn. 

There  were  also  in  former  years  a  considerable  number  of  skins  ob- 
tained from  Russian  possessions  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  through 
the  medium  of  a  Enssian  company,  as  hereinafter  stated. 

The  history  of  the  Southern  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seal  business  shows 
that  at  the  localities  above  enumerated,  and  principally  on  South  Shet- 
land and  the  Kerguelen  Islands,  there  must  have  been  very  large  num- 
bers of  seals.    •    •    » 

And  deponent  has  been  informed  and  understands  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  indiscriminate  and  universal  killing  of  seals  in  the  local- 
ities above  mentioned,  where  no  restrictions  of  any  kind  were  then  or 
are  imposed  upon  the  killing  of  seals  at  any  time,  without  regard  to 
age  or  sex,  the  seal  rookeries  in  those  localities  were  after  a  few  years 
of  such  killing  practically  exhausted. 

That  about  twenty  years  ago  the  South  Shetland  Islands  were  again 
visited,  and  for  two  or  three  years  there  were  obtained  from  these  is- 
lands a  considerable  number  of  skins,  amounting  in  tlie  aggregate  to 
perhaps  50,000  skins.  At  the  end  of  three  years'  cat<;h  of  skins  it  was 
reported  that  the  rookeries  were  again  exhausted  and  the  islands  were 
not  again  visited  for  several  years,  not  until  five  years  ago,  when  de- 
ponent understands  that  a  vessel  was  sent  to  those  islands  by  the  firm 
of  C.  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  of  New  London,  United  States  of  America, 
and  that  that  vessel  was  only  able  to  obtain  39  skins. 

The  time  during  which  deponent  has  been  in  the  business  the  skins 
from  all  of  the  above-mentioned  localities  have  been  practically  infin- 
itesimal in  number. 

The  following  statistics  are  gathered  from  the  journals  of  early  navi- 
gators, and  such  commercial  records  as  are  now 

C.  A.  Williams, p.  540.  available  are  submitted: 

Kerguelen  Land. — An  island  in  southern  Indian 
Ocean  discovered  about  1772.  The  shores  of  this  island  were  teeming 
with  fur-seal  when  it  first  became  known.  Between  the  date  of  its  dis- 
covery and  the  year  1800  over  1,200,000  seal  skins  were  taken  by  the 
British  vessels  from  the  island,  and  seal  life  thereon  was  exterminated. 

Vrozetts. — The  Crozett  Islands,  in  same  ocean  and  not  far  distant, 
were  also  visited  and  hunted  over  and  the  seal  life  there  was  totally 
exhausted. 

Masafuero. — An  island  in  southern  Pacific  Ocean,  latitude  38°  48'  S., 
longitude  80°  34'  W.,  came  next  in  order  of  discovery,  and  from  its 
shores  in  a  few  years  were  gathered  and  shipped  1,200,0(K)  fur-seal  skins. 

Delano,  chapter  17,  page  30(j,  says  of  Masafuero:  "When  the  Ameri- 
cans came  to  this  place  in  171)7  and  began  to  make  a  business  of  kill 
ing  seals  there  is  no  doubt  but  there  were  2,000,000  or  3,000,000  of 
them  on  the  island.  I  have  made  an  estimate  of  more  than  3,(K)0,000 
that  have  been  carried  to  Canton  from  thence  in  the  space  of  seven 
years.  I  have  carried  more  than  100,000  myself  and  have  been  at  the 
l)lace  when  there  were  the  i)eople  of  fourteen  ships  or  vessels  on  the 
island  at  one  time  killing  seals." 

South  Shetlands.—ln  1821-1823  the  South  Slietland  Islands,  a  group 
nearly  south  from  Cape  Horn,  became  known  to  the  seal  hunters,  and 
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in  two  years  over  320,000  seals  were  killed  and  their  skins  shipped 
from  these  islands. 

South  Georgia. — Later  still  seal  were  found  on  the  island  of  South 
Georgia,  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  from  this  locality  was  obtained 
over  1,000,000  of  fur  seal,  leaving  the  beaches  bare  of  seal  life. 

Cape  Horn. — From  the  coast  of  South  America  and  about  Cape  Horn 
many  thousands  of  fur  seal  have  been  taken,  and  of  the  life  once  so 
prolific  there  nothing  is  now  left  save  such  remnants  of  former  herds 
as  shelter  on  rocks  and  inlets  almost  inaccessible  to  the  most  daring 
hunter. 

This  record  shows  the  nearly  complete  destruction  of  these  valuable 
animals  in  southern  seas.  Properly  protected,  Kerguelen  Land,  Masa- 
fnero,  the  Shetlands,  and  South  Georgia  might  have  been  hives  of 
industry,  producing  vast  wealth,  training  schools  for  hardy  seamen, 
and  furnishing  employment  for  tens  of  thousands  in  the  world's  mar- 
kets where  skins  are  dressed,  prepared,  and  distributed.  But  the 
localities  were  no  man's  land,  and  no  man  cared  for  them  or  their 
products  save  as  through  destruction  they  could  be  transmitted  into 
a  passing  profit. 

In  1872,  fifty  years  after  the  slaughter  at  the  Shetland  Islands,  the 
localities  before  mentioned  were  all  revisited  by 
another  generation  of  hunters,  and  in  the  sixteen  C.  A.  Williams,  p.  .542. 
years  that  have  elapsed  they  have  searched  every 
beach  and  gleaned  from  every  rock  known  to  their  predecessors,  and 
found  a  few  secluded  and  inhospitable  places  before  unknown,  and  the 
net  result  of  all  their  toil  and  daring  for  the  years  scarcely  amounts  to 
45,000  skins,  and  now  not  even  a  remnant  remains  save  on  the  rocks 
oft'  the  ititch  of  Cai)e  Horn.  The  last  vessel  at  South  Slietlands  this 
year  of  1888,  after  hunting  all  the  group,  found  only  35  skins,  and  the 
last  at  Kerfjfuelen  Land  only  01,  including  pups.  So  in  wretched  waste 
and  wanton  destruction  have  gone  out  forever  from  the  southern  seas  a 
race  of  animals  useftil  to  man  and  a  possible  industry  connected  with 
them,  and  it  is  plain  that  without  the  aid  of  law  to  guide  and  control 
no  other  result  could  have  been  expected  or  attained. 

MARKETS. 
Page  266  of  The  Case. 

Deponent  says  that  what  may  be  described  as  the  fur-skin  business 
has  been  built  up — that  is,  the  product,  the  fur- 
seal,skin8,  have  been  made  an  article  of  fashion  .g|'''  ^-  ^-  -^"""P'o")  P- 
and  commerce — and  the  sales  of  such  skins  largely  ' 
increased,  and  the  metliods  of  dressing  and  dyeing  the  same  have  been 
jycrfccUid  almost  entirely  through  the  influence  and  joint  endeavors  of 
the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  the  North  American  Commercial 
Company,  the  Russian  Seal  Skin  Company,  deponent's  own  firm,  and 
the  firm  of  C.  W.  Martin  &  Sons,  and  their  predecessors  in  the  city  of 
London. 

Tliat  the  first  seal-skins  of  which  deponent  has  any  knowledge  arriv- 
ing in  London  market  were  consigned  by  a  Rus- 
sian company  to  the  firm  of  J.  M.  Oppenheim  &  ggv^""^  ^'  '*''*''""'  ^' 
Co.,  the  business  of  which  firm,  in  far  so  as  it  re- 
lated to  the  dressing  and  dyeing  of  fur-seal  skins,  was  subsequently 
taken  over  by  the  firm  of  Martin  &  Teichmann.    That  the  fur-seal  skin 
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bnsinesR  was  {jreatly  developed  abont  the  year  1870  tliroiigh  the  efforts 
of  C.  M.  Lainpson  &  Co. ;  that  abont  that  time  the  tirm  of  J.  M.  Opjieii- 
heim  &  Co.  found  great  difflcnlties  in  petting  the  skins  properly  nn- 
haireil,  dre.ssed,  and  dyed,  which  difflcnlties  culminated  in  a  strike  of 
their  operatives  about  the  year  187.3,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the 
firm  of  Martin  &  Teichmann  took  over  that  portion  of  the  busine.ss  of 
Messrs.  Oppenheim  &  Co.  connected  with  the  dressing  and  dyeing  of 
fur-seal  skins  as  aforesaid,  and  began  a  system  of  education  of  their 
own  operatives,  and  that  from  that  time  until  within  a  year  ago  the 
business  of  dressing  and  dyeing  skins  has  been  practically  controlled 
by  the  firms  of  Martin  &  Teichmann  &  Co.  and  C.  W.  Martin  &  Sons, 
and  has  become  an  established  and  important  industry,  in  which  a 
large  amount  of  capital  is  invested  and  a  large  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed. 

The  principal  market  for  the  skins  of  such  Southern  Pacific  and 
Emil  Teichmann,  p.  577.  Atlantic  seals  was  as  deponent  is  informed,  found 
in  the  Chinese  ports. 

The  history  of  the  seal-skin   fishery    coming  from  the  Northern 

Pacific  regions  is  briefly  as  follows : 
Emil  Teichmann, p.579.  lu  the  early  part  of  the  century  a  Russian  com- 
pany was  formed  whic^h  obtained  from  the  Rus- 
sian Government  a  right  to  kill  seals,  both  upon  the  Commander  and 
Pribilof  islands  and  in  and  around  the  Bering  Sea.  Up  to  the  year 
1853  about  20,000  skins  were  annually  received  in  London  from  the 
company  in  the  parchment  state.  By  the  parchment  state  I  mean  skins 
which  were  dried  with  the  top  or  water  hair  left  on.  They  were  not, 
in  consequence  of  this  method  of  preservation  by  drying,  in  a  condi- 
tion to  be  unhaired,  and  they  were,  after  having  been  dressed  in  Lon- 
don, largely  r<  turned  to  the  Russian  markets. 

In  the  year  1853  a  trial  shipment  of  salted  skins  was  made  to  J.  M. 
Oppenheim  &  Co.,  in  liondon,  in  pursuance,  as  deponent  is  informed, 
of  suggestions  theretofore  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Oppenheim  that  an  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  salt  the  skins,  but  owing  to  the  defective 
curing  this  shipment  was  a  failure.  By  degrees,  however,  the  curing 
by  means  of  salting  was  improved,  and  in  1858  a  contract  was  made 
by  the  Russian  American  Company  to  shi])  to  Messrs.  J.  M.  Oppen- 
heim &  Co  an  annual  supply  of  from  10,000  to  12,000  skins  delivered 
in  London  at  10j«.  lOd.  a  skin.  The  quantity  was  increased  in  1804  to 
20,000  skins.  Tliis  contract  remained  in  force  until  the  Alaska  Territory 
became  the  property  of  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  the  salted 
skins  covered  by  the  contract  last  referred  to.  Messrs.  Oppenheim  &  Co. 
also  received  during  these  years  about  10,000  skins  from  the  Russian 
American  Company  per  annum,  which  were  dried  in  the  old-fashioned 
way  and  not  salted. 

Deponent  says  that  what  may  be  termed  the  fur  seal  business  has 
largely  been  built  up  by  the  efTorts  of  the  Ala.ska 

Emil  Teichmann, p.  5S2.  Commercial  Company,  the  North  American  Com- 
mercial Company,  and  the  firm  of  C.  M.  Lamson 
&Oo. 

That  it  depends  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  making  seal-skins  an 
article  of  fashion  and  of  trade. 
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The  skins  from  the  localities  meutioued  were  marketed  mainly  in 
China,  as  exchange  for  silks,  teas,  etc.;  a  portion 
went  to  Europe,  and  in  France  and  England  were  c.  J.  WilUama,  p.  542. 
manufactured  into  caps,  gloves,  and  other  small 
articles,  being  simply  unhaired  and  dressed.  The  commercial  value  in 
China  was  about  $5  per  skin  for  first  class,  and  something  less  in 
Europe.  But  Delano,  chapter  11,  page  197,  says:  "Having  agreed  for 
a  freight.  Captain  Stuart  ordered  his  ship  to  Canton;  he  sold  his  cargo 
of  seals,  38,000,  for  only  $16,000,  so  reduced  was  the  price  of  this  arti- 
cle." There  was  no  regular  market  established  for  them,  and,  under 
the  conditions  of  their  taking,  there  could  be  none;  for  at  one  time 
there  would  be  a  vast  oversupply,  while  at  another  skins  would  be 
unattainable,  and  always  the  assurance  that  however  plentiful  might 
be  the  supply  for  a  season  the  end  was  not  distant,  for  utter  destruc- 
tion was  the  rule  of  capture,  and  no  reproduction  was  possible.  Capi- 
tal could  not  undertake  to  develop  such  a  tratle,  for  the  end  was  in 
sight  from  the  beginning. 

Until  about  1853  the  skins  shipped  by  the  Russian  American  Com- 
pany from  these  islands,  over  which  they  had  ab- 
solute control,  up  till  the  time  of  the  cession  to  C.  A.  WUUami,  p.  545. 
the  United  States,  went  forward  in  the  parchment 
(or  dried)  state  at  the  rate  of  about  20,000  per  annum.  About  1853  a 
small  trial  shipment  of  salted  skins  was  shipped  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
J.  M.  OpjH'iiheim  &  Co.,  London,  who  had  for  many  years  previous 
been  the  leading  firm  who  unhaired  and  dressed  fur  seals  from  Lobos 
Islands,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  etc.  The  first  experience  with  salted 
Alaskas  proved  a  failure,  the  skins  not  having  been  properly  cured ; 
by  degrees,  however,  the  skins  came  forward  in  better  condition,  and 
in  the  year  1858  Messrs.  Oppenheim  contracted  with  the  Russian 
American  Coinpany  for  an  annual  supply  of  from  10,000  to  12,000  salted 
fur-seals  at  1()«.  lOrf.  per  skin,  delivered  in  London.  This  quantity  was 
increased  about  the  year  1864  to  20,000  per  aimum,  the  contract  re- 
maining in  force  until  the  time  when  the  territory  was  handed  over  to 
the  United  States  Government.  In  addition  to  the  salted  fur  seals, 
Messrs.  Oppenheim  reeeived  annually  from  the  Russian  American 
Company  alxiut  10,000  parchment  fur  seal  at  a  price  materially  below 
that  of  the  salted  skins.  Messrs.  Opi>enheim  shipped  to  the  United 
States  the  first  dressed  and  dyed  Alaska  seals  about  1800,  but  their 
8hii)ments  only  amounted  to  a  few  thousand  skins  per  annum  until 
18(j5.  From  tliat  year  until  1872,  when  this  firm  was  liquidated,  the 
quantity  shipped  by  them  increased  from  2,000  to  3,000  per  annum  to 
probably  10,000  skins. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  trade  in  fur-seal  skins  at  the  time  of  the 
lease  by  the  United  States  (iovernment  to  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Conii»any.  Skins  were  of  low  valuer;  there  were  no  regular  oi)en  sales; 
the  dressing  and  dyeing  were  badly  done,  and  the  net  result  of  sales 
was  insufficient  to  meet  the  rental,  tax,  and  charges  imi)Osed  by  the 
Government  on  the  lessees  at  the  date  of  the  issue  of  the  lease.  The 
company  undertook  the  building  up  of  this  business  by  tlie  intro<luc- 
tion  of  method  and  system  on  the  islands  in  the  place  of  the  loose  and 
careless  management,  by  careful  selecticm  of  skins  and  great  attention 
to  the  curing  of  thein,  and  by  guaranteeing  regular  supjjly  as  to  quan- 
tity and  quality  to  the  London  market.  Tliey  were  most  ably  seconded 
in  their  cttbrts  by  the  London  lionse  of  C.  M.  Lampson  &  Co.,  to  whom 
the  skins  were  consigned,  and  to  the  critical  sicquaintance  with  value 
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of  furs,  to  the  sound  judgment  and  unsurpassed  business  ability  of  the 
then  head  of  (hat  house,  and  to  the  confidence  assured  to  the  buyers 
by  his  name  in  connection  with  the  sales  the  success  of  the  undertak- 
ing in  London  is  largely  due.  Up  to  the  time  that  this  company  was 
formed  the  dressing  of  seal  was  efficiently  done  only  by  the  firm  of 
Oppenheim  &  Co.,  but  on  their  liquidation  there  was  great  danger  that 
the  business  would  fall  into  weak  hands  and  be  so  badly  done  as  to 
render  the  manufactured  fur-seal  unp()]iular.  Realizing  this  fact, 
Messrs.  Lampson  &  Co.  stepped  in  and,  by  liberal  inducements,  led 
Messrs.  Martin  &  Teichmann  to  carry  on  the  Alaska  factory. 

After  a  series  of  difficulties,  such  as  strikes  and  trouble  with  the 
work  people,  who  were  determined  that  no  more  or  better  work  should 
be  done  than  of  old,  this  factory  has  gradually  succeeded,  by  continual 
improvement,  in  rendering  the  dressing  and  dyeing,  formerly  a  most 
uncertain  undertaking,  a  thoroughly  reliable  process.  These  efforts  on 
the  island  and  in  London  combined  largely  account  for  the  measure  of 
success  the  company  has  attained.  In  addition,  however,  large  ex- 
penditure has  been  necessary  in  all  the  Europeou  centers  to  keep  the 
article  before  the  public  and  in  their  favor. 
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Page  267  of  The  Caae. 

Deponent  is  informed  that  practically  all  the  seal-skins  in  the  world 
are  sold  in  London,  and  the  number  runs  up  in 
B.   S.    Bevlngton,   p.  the  year  to  between  100,000  and  200,000,  averag- 
552.  ing  considerably  over  150,000  a  year. 

Several  years  ago  they  were  plentiful  off  Cape  Horn,  and  about 
twenty-five  years  back  I  saw  some  near  Cape 

William  Brennan,  p.  Good  Hope,  and  also  off  New  Zealand;  but 
359-  whether  they  are  to  be  found  there  now  I  do  not 

know. 

The  way  in  which  the  business  of  the  firm  of  C.  M.  Lampson  &  Co. 

Sir  G.  c.  Lampson,  p.  is  Conducted  at  the  present  time  in  respect  to  fur- 
564.  seal  skins  is  briefly  as  follows : 

The  firm  receives  consignments  of  fur-seal  skins  from  the  North 
American  Commercial  Company,  which,  as  deponent  is  informed,  has  a 
lease  from  the  United  States  Government  of  the  right  to  kill  fur-seals 
on  the  Pribilof  Islands  ia  the  Bering  Sea,  from  the  Russian  Seal  Skin 
Company,  which,  as  deponent  is  informed,  have  a  lease  from  the  Rus 
sian  Government  of  a  right  to  kill  fur-seals  on  the  Kommondorski  and 
Roben  Islands,  and  large  consignments  of  fvu-seal  skins  are  also  made 
to  deponent's  firm  by  the  firm  of  Hermann  Liebes  &  Co.,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, U.  S.  A.  These  three  mentioned  firms  or  companies  are  the 
principal  consignees  of  seal  skins  to  the  deponent's  firm.  The  con- 
sigimients  when  received  are  duly  catalogued  and  sales  at  public  auc- 
tion of  these  skins  and  of  those  of  any  other  consignments  which 
there  may  be  arc  held  in  the  months  of  January,  March,  and  October. 
That  at  such  sales  there  are  present  in  person  or  by  representative 
all  the  leading  dealers  doing  business  in  the  city  of  London  and  all 
the  other  markets  in  the  world.  Tlie  total  number  of  buyers  does  not 
average  more  than  fifty,  and  a  list  of  all  the  buyers  is  hereto  annexed 
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and  marked  A.  The  major  part  of  the  skins  purchased  are,  however, 
purchased  by  a  comparatively  small  imniberof  Arms.  Deponent's  own 
firm  as  the  agents  of  dealers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  also 
among  the  princii)al  buyers. 

That  down  to  within  one  or  two  years  ago  the  skins  so  purchased  by 
the  principal  buyers,  or  at  least  a  great  majority  of  them,  were  after 
sucli  purchase  consigned  to  the  fii-m  of  C.  W.  Martin  &  Sons,  by  whom 
they  were  dressed,  and  the  most  of  the  skins  also  dyed  by  them,  and 
having  been  so  dressed  and  dyed,  they  are  then  sent  to  the  dealers  and 
manufacturers  of  fui"  clothing  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Sir  G.  C.  Lamj^aon,  p.  566. 
BUYERS  OF  FUR-SEAL  SKINS. 

LONDON. 

AUhansen  &  Co.  International  Fur  Store. 

Apfel  Urothers.  Marshall,  W.,  &  Co 

Bevington  &  Morris.  Martin,  C.  W..  &  Sons. 

Blatspiel,  Stumji  &  Heacock.  Meyers,  J.  &  H. 

Borras,  R.,  &  Sons.  Nicholay,  J.  A.  &  Son. 

Creamer,  J.  H.,  &  Co.  Phillips,  Politzer  &  Co. 

Dixon  &  Co.,  H.  Poland,  P.  R.,  &  Son. 

Ensor,  Weber  &  Co.  Poland,  Geo.,  &  Son. 

Eysoldt  &  Co.  Russ,  C. 

Friedebery,  H.  Smith,  Geo.,  &  Sons. 

Felsenstein  Bros.  Sugdcn,  C.  A.,  &  Co. 

Hand,  J.  Slater  &  Co. 

Hirscliell  &  Meyer.  Ullniann,  Jos. 

Hoffman  «.V  Thaw.  Vyse  .Sons  &  Co. 

Howell,  J.,  &  Co.  Wotherspoon,  D.  St  3. 


Ince,  T.  H. 


PARIS. 


\ 


Grebert,  E.,  &  Grison.  R^villon  Frferes. 

Handler,  N.,  &  Filfl.  R^mIUou,  S. 

Hertz,  £.,  &  Co. 

LKrPZIG. 

Broniberg,  M.,  &  Co.  Gandig  &  Blnm. 

Domfeldt,  G.  Konigewerther,  H.  M. 

Third.  That  the  busines.s  is  carried  on  in  the  city  of  London,  briefly, 
a.s  follows:  Messrs.  C.  M.  Lanipson  &  Co.,  and 
during  the  last  two  years  one  or  two  other  firms,  t^fJ^""^'^  ^'  ^'"''"•'  P- 
advertised  the  annual  sales  of  fur-seal  skins,  of  '  ' 
which  very  far  the  largest  number  are  advertised  and  sold  by  C.  M. 
Lamp.son  &  Co.  That  at  snch  sales  merchants  and  furriers  from  all 
over  the  world  are  preseht  or  represented,  and  make  their  purchases 
of  fur-seal  skins  for  the  ensuing-  season.  After  the  sales  the  skins  pur- 
<-liased  are  delivered  l)y  the  purcha.sers  to  my  firm  and  others  for  dress- 
ing and  dyeing.  Most  of  the  .seal  skins  dressed  by  my  firm  are  like- 
wise intrusted  to  us  to  be  dyed,  but  some  of  the  merchants,  notably 
Kevillon  Frere.s,  of  Paris,  have  tlie  skins  which  have  been  dressed  for 
them  by  us  dyed  in  France,  and  tliis  is  true  of  one  or  two  other  firms, 
although  Ki'villoii  Frcres  are  the  princii)al  firm  who  so  do.  Tiiis  makes 
the  number  of  furs  dressed  by  us  larger  than  the  number  dyed. 
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The  skins  are  consigned  by  the  persons  who  take  them  in  the  fishing 
grounds  to  varions  firms,  the  principal  of  wiiich 

George  Bice,  p.  572.        are  C.   M.   Lauipson  &  Co.,  and  Culverwcll  & 

Brooks,  by  whom  the  skins  are  catalogued  and 

advertised  for  the  sales,  which  are  held  in  (October,  January,  or  March 

in  each  year  by  Goad,  Rigg  &  Co.,  as  brokers  for  0.  M,  Lampson  &  Co., 

and  by  Culverwell  &  Brooks  on  their  own  account. 

These  sales  are  attended  by  merchants  and  buyers  from  all  over  the 
world,  who  are  present  either  personally  or  by  proxy,  and  having  made 
their  purchases  at  such  sales,  the  skins  are  transferred  by  them  to  the 
dressers  and  dyers. 

The  laws  of  trade  take  these  skins  to  London  for  market.    Two  pub- 
lic sales  are  held  each  year,  usually  in  March  and 
c.  A.  Williams,  p.  546.  November.    At  these  sales  attend  buyers  from 
Russia,  Germany,  Fratice,  England,  and  America. 
The  company  sells  the  entire  stock  on  hand  at  each  occasion,  and  has 
no  further  connection  with  the  skins.     Its  rule  is  to  meet  the  market, 
and  it  buys  no  skins  for  account,  nor  has  it  any  interest  in  the  dressing 
and  dyeing.    That  this  work  is  done  so  largely  in  London  is  the  choice 
of  the  buyers. 

SOITECES  OF   SUPPLY. 
Page  268  of  The  Case. 

That  since  deponent  has  been  in  business,  skins  coming  upon  the 
London  market  have  been  ])rincipally  divided  into 

H.S.Bevington,p:55l.  three  classes,  known  as  the  Alaska  catch,  the 
Copper  catch,  and  the  Northwest  catch.  Small 
supplies  have  also  been  received  from  the  Southern  Sea,  the  Lobos 
Islands,  Falkland  Islands,  and  Cape  Horn;  but  the  skins  arriving 
from  these  last  mentioned  localities  make  no  figure  in  the  market. 
That  what  is  known  as  the  Alaska  catch,  consist  of  skins  of  seals 
which  are  killed  upon  the  Pribilof  Islands  in  the  Bering  Sea,  and  the 
Copper  catch  of  skins,  which  are  killed  upon  the  Copper  and  Bering 
Islands,  in  Russian  waters. 

That  the  Northwest  skins  consist  of  skins  taken  from  animals  wliich 
are  caught  in  the  open  Pacific  Ocean,  off  the  coast  of  British  Columbia 
or  in  the  Bering  Sea. 

That  at  the  present  time,  and  for  many  years  last  past,  the  skins 
coming  to  the  market  and  which  are  known  to 

Alfred  Frazer,  p.  555.  commerce,  have  come  from  the  following  sources: 
1.  And  by  far  the  most  important  are  the  North- 
ern Pacific  skins,  which  are  known  to  the  trade  under  the  following 
titles : 

The  "Alaska"  catch,  which  are  the  skins  of  seals  canght  on  the 
Pribilof  Islands,  situated  in  Bering  Sea.  For  many  years  past  the 
whole  of  the  skins  caught  upon  these  islands  have  been  sold  by  depon- 
ent's firm,  and  a  statement  of  the  number  of  skins  so  sold  in  each  year 
is  appended  hereto  and  marked  Exhibit  A,  showing  the  aggregate  of 
such  skins  sold  from  the  year  1870  to  the  year  1891,  inclusive,  as 
1,877,077. 

The  '-Copper"  catch,  being  the  skins  of  seals  caught  upon  what  are 
known  as  the  Commander  Islands,  being  the  islands  known  as  Copper 
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and  Bering  Islands.  All  the  skins  so  eaught  liave  been  sold  by  de- 
ponent's firm  in  the  city  of  London,  and  the  total  number  of  such 
"Copper"  catch  from  the  year  1872  to  1892  appears  upon  the  statement 
which  is  hereto  annexed  and  marked  Exhibit  B,  showing  the  total  so 
sold  during  such  years  of  768,096  skins. 

The  "Northwest"  catch,  being  the  skins  of  seals  caught  in  the  open 
sea  either  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  or  of  the  Bering  Sea.  These  skins  were 
originally  caught  exclusively  by  the  Indians  iind  by  residents  of  the 
colony  of  Victoria  and  along  the  coa.st  of  the  British  Possessions.  A 
statement  of  the  total  number  of  the  catch  from  the  year  1868  to  1884, 
inclusive,  is  appended  hereto  and  marked  Exhibit  C,  showing  a  total 
of  153,348.  That  statement  is  divided  into  three  heads:  First,  the 
salted  "Northwest"  coast  skins;  second,  the  dried  "Northwest"  coast 
skins,  both  of  which  were  mainly  sold  through  deponent's  firm  in  London ; 
and  third,  salted  "Northwest"  coast  skins,  dressed  and  dyed  in  London, 
but  not  sold  there.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  years  1871  and  1872 
an  unusually  large  proportion  of  dried  skins  appear  to  have  been  mar- 
keted. Those  skins  were  purchased  in  this  year  from  the  Eussian 
American  Company,  which  was  the  lessee  of  the  Russian  Government 
on  the  Pribilof  Islands  prior  to  the  cession  of  Kussian  America  to  the 
United  States.  Those  skins  had  been  accumulated  by  the  Russian 
Company  and  sold  when  the  Americans  took  possession.    For  the  years 

1871  and  1872,  therefore,  the  surplus  skins  over  the  average  for  the 
other  years  should  be  rejected  in  a  computation  of  the  general  average 
of  seals  killed  during  the  years  from  1868  to  1884,  inclusive. 

From  the  year  1885  to  the  year  1891  the  number  of  skins  included  in 
the  "Northwest"  catch  enormously  increased,  and  a  statement  of  such 
skins  is  hereto  annexed  and  marked  Exhibit  D,  showing  a  total  of 
331,962,  and  is  divided,  like  the  statement  marked  Exliibit  C,  into  three 
heads:  The  salted  Northwest  coast  skins,  the  dry  Northwest  coast 
skins,  and  the  salted  skins  dressed  and  dyed  in  London,  but  not  sold 
there.  The  majority  of  the  first  two  classes  were,  as  in  the  previous 
case  sold  by  dep»jnent's  Ann.  The  great  majority  of  these  skins  appear- 
ing in  the  last-mentioned  statement  are  the  skins  caught  by  vessels 
sent  out  from  the  Canadian  provinces;  many  also  by  vessels  sent  out 
from  San  Francisco,  Port  Townsend,  and  Seattle;  and  a  few  from  vessels 
sent  out  from  Yokohama;  tlie  majority,  however,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  caught  by  vessels  sent  out  from  British  harbors.  A  large  num- 
ber of  tlic  skins  included  in  Exhibit  D  have  been  consigned  to  C.  M. 
Lamp.son  and  Co.,  by  the  firm  of  Herman  Liebes  &  Co.,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. In  estimating  the  total  number  of  the  "Northwest"  catch  it 
should  also  be  mentioned  that  something  like  30,000  skins  belonging  to 
that  cat<"h  have  been  dressed  and  dyed  in  the  United  States,  which 
have  not  gone  to  London  at  all. 

Besides  the  "Alaska,"  "Copper,"  and  "Northwest"  skins  there  are 
als )  a  certain  number  of  skins  arriving  in  London,  known  as  the 
Lobos  Island  skins,  altliough  the  same  are  not  handled  by  tlie  firm  of 
C.  M.  Lampson  &  Co.;  but  the  total  number  of  which,  from  the  year 

1872  to  the  year  1891,  inclusive,  is,  as  appears  from  the  catalogues  of 
sales,  247,777.  The  Lobos  Island  skins  are  those  of  seals  killed  on  the 
Lobos  Island,  belonging  to  the  Republic  of  Uruguay;  and  deiiouentis 
informed  and  believes  that  there  is  no  ojjen-sea  sealing  in  the  vicinity 
of  such  island,  and  that  the  animals  are  protected  on  the  island  as  they 
are  on  the  Russian  and  Pribilof  Islands,  by  prohibition  from  the  kill- 
ing of  females  and  limiting  the  number  of  males  killed  in  each  year. 
A  statement  of  the  seals  killed  on  Lobos  Island  ia  hereto  annexed  and 
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marked  Exhibit  E,  from  which  it  appears  that  there  is  a  regular  annual 
supply  obtained  from  that  source,  which  shows  no  diminution. 

There  are  also  a  certain  number  of  skins  .sold  in  London,  obtained 
from  rookeries  at  or  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  exact  number  of 
which  deponent  is  not  able  to  state,  but  which,  he  is  informed,  shows 
a  steady  yield. 

The  statements  marked  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E,  hereunto  appended,  have 
been  ca4'efully  prepared  by  me  personally,  and  the  figures  therein  stated 
have  been  compiled  by  ine  from  the  several  sale  catalogues  of  C  M. 
Lamp.son  &  Co.,  and  others  from  my  private  books,  which  I  had  kept 
during  all  tlie  years  covered  by  the  statements;  and  I  am  sure  that 
those  statements  are  substantially  accurate  and  truly  state  the  respec- 
tive numbers  of  the  skins  caught  and  sold  which  they  purport  to  state: 

Alfred  Frater,  p.  558.  Exhibit  A, 

Salted  Alaska  fur->eal  sold  in  London. 


Tear. 

Skina. 

Tfiar. 

SUds. 

Tear. 

Skins. 

1870 

9,965 

100,  «!I6 
9S,2(<3 

101,  2)8 
90, 150 
99,  834 
90,  267 
75,  4 10 
99,911 

1879 

100,036 
100, 161 
99,921 
100,100 
75,914 
99.887 
99,719 
99,910 
90,940 

1888         

100,000 

100,000 

30,994 

*4  158 

1871 

1880 

1889      

1872 

18S1          

1890 

1873 

]8S2 

1874 

1883 

1891 

13,473 

1875 

1884 

Total 

1876 

1885        

1,877,977 

1877 

1886 

1878 

1887 

*Food  skins. 


Alfred  Fraser,  p.  559.  Exhibit  B. 

Salted  Copper  Island  fur-seal  sold  in  London. 


Tear. 

Skins. 

Tear. 

Skins. 

38.885 
45,209 
39,111 
36.500 
20.675 
48.929 
41,  752 
54,584 

Tear. 

Skins. 

5872                      

7,182 
21,614 
30,349 
34, 479 
33.  298 

25,:i8n 

19,000 
28,  211 

1880 

1888      . . 

46,333 
47  416 

1873           .           

1881 

1889    

1882 

1890 

95,486 
17,025 
30  678 

1875 

1883 

1884 

1891 

]g7fl                      

1892        .      . 

1877                  

1885 

Total 

1878 

1886 

768,096 

1879 

1887 

Exhibit  C. 
Salted  Northwest  Coast  fur-seal  skins  sold  in  London  prior  topelagie  sealing  in  Bering  Sea. 


Tear. 

Skins. ' 
1,029 

Tear. 

Skins. 

Tear. 

Skins. 

1872 

1877 

1882 

11,727 
2,319 

1873 

1878 

264 

12.212 
8,939 
9,997 

1883 

1874 

4, 949 
1,646 
2.042  1 

1879 

1884 

9,242 

1875       .                     .... 

1880 

Total 

1876 

1881 

64,366 
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Salted  Norihxcttt  Coast  fur-seal  sMns,  dressed  and  dyed  in  London  (hut  not  sold  thwe), 
taken  prior  to  pelagic  sealing  in  Bering  Sea. 


Tear. 

Skins. 

Year. 

Skins. 

Tear. 

Skins. 

1R72 

699 

40 

122 

578 

1,062 

1877 

772 
2.434 
2.397 
4,562 
5,890 

1882 

11, 159 

187y                               

1878 

1883 

6  385 

1874        

1879 

1884 

10, 115 

Total 

1876             

1881 

46,  215 

Dry  Northwest  Coast  fur-seal  skins  sold  inLondon  prior  to  pelagic  sealing  in  Bering  Sea. 


Tear. 

Skins. 

Tear. 

Skins. 

Tear. 

Skins. 

1868    

2,141 
1,671 
684 
12,495 
14,584 
891 

1874 

2,772 

1,351 

993 

1,173 

912 

918 

1880 

1869                

1875      

1881 

686 

1870 

1876 

1882 

321 

1871    

1877 

1883 

390 

1872                           

1878    

1884 

785 

1873                  •• 

1879 

Total 

42,767 

Of  the  skins  sold  in  1871  and  1872  a  very  large  proportion  were  the  aocumnlation 
of  the  Russian  American  Company  and  sold  by  them  after  the  purchase  of  Alaska 
by  the  United  States. 

RECAPITULATION. 


Tear. 


Skins. 


Salted  skins  sold  in  London 

Salted  skins  drt-ssed  and  dyed  in  London. 
Dry  skins  sold  in  Iiondon 


Grand  total. 


1872-1884 
1872-1884 
1868-1884 


64,366 
46,215 
42,767 


153,348 


Exhibit  D. 


Alfred  Eraser,  p.  560. 


Dry  Northwest  Coast  fur-seal  skins  sold  in  London  after  commeneetnent  of  pelagic  sealing  in 

Bering  Sea. 


Tear. 

Skins. 

Tear. 

Skins. 

Tear. 

Skins. 

1885 

....     1,620 
1        979  , 

1888 

1,252 
228 
699 

1891 

1,083 

1889 

Total        

1887 

....      2,843 

1890 

8,604 

Sailed  Northwest  Coast  fur-seal  skins  dressed  and  dried  in  London  (bvt  not  sold  there),  taken 
after  the  commencement  of  pelagic  sealing  in  Bering  Sea. 


Tear. 

Skins. 

Tear. 

Skins. 

Tear. 

Skins. 

1885 

16,667 
15,087 

1887... 

3,589 
1,930 

1889 

2,017 

1888... 

Total 

39  290 

In  atldition  t»  al>ove  it  is  estimated  tliat  from  25,000  to  30,000  skins  liave  been  dressed  and  dyed  in 
the  XTnited  States. 
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Salted  Northwest  Coatt  fwr-seal  skim  sold  inLondo*  after  commencement  of  pelagic  seating 

in  Bering  Sea. 


Year. 

Skins. 

Tear. 

Skins. 

Tear. 

Skins. 

IggS     

2.078 
17,909 
36,907 
8«,818 

1889 

39.  H3 
38,315 
64.180 

18J2* 

28.298 

IBM 

1890 

Total 

1887 

1891 

254.068 

ISSij               

*  To  date. 
EKCAPITULATION. 


Tear. 


Skins. 


Dry  -skins  sold  in  London 

SalttMl  skills,  dressed  and  dyed  in  London,  but  not  sold  there.  . . 
Salted  skins,  dressed  and  dyed  In  the  United  States,  estimated. 
Salte<l  skins  sold  iu  London 


Grand  total. 


188S-1891 
188!>-I889 
1885.1889 
1885-1892 


8.M4 
39,290 
3U,000 
254,068 

331,982 


Exhibit  E. 
Salted  Lobos  Island  fur-seal  sold  in  London. 


Tear 

Skins. 

Tear. 

Skins. 

Tear. 

Skins 

1873 

6,956 
8,  .1119 
8,179 

11.  -xa 

13.  066 
12.301 

12.  29.-1 
14,865 

1881 

13,569 
13.200 
12,  861 
16.  io8 
10.  9.'>3 
13.667 
11,068 
20,  747 

1889 

S,  T.i5 

X874                 

1882         

1890              

18  541 

1875       

1883 

18:il 

15  834 

1876    

last 

1892*  

1877                      .     .  - 

1885      

Total 

1878           

1886 

247, 777 

1879    

1887 

1880 

1888 

*  To  date. 

That  the  history  of  the  far-seal  skin  businefs  and  the  sources  of  its 
supply  have  been  ftiUv  and  correetlv  described 
^tr  G.  E.  Lampson,  p.  ^^  deponent's  partner,  Mr.  Eiuil  Teichinaiiii,  ami 
deponent  was  iiresent  at  the  time  when  the  depo- 
sition of  Mr.  Teichniann  was  dictated  to  the  shorthand  writer.  The 
principal  ])resent  sources  of  the  sujiply  of  the  seal-skin  market  are 
what  are  known  as  the  Alaska  catch,  the  Gopiier  Islnds  catch,  and 
what  is  known  as  the  Northwest  catch.  As  stated  by  Mr.  Teichuiann, 
the  skins  of  these  several  catches  are  readily  distinguished  from  each 
other,  and  sejiarate  sets  of  forms  or  patterns  are  used  by  de])oiient'8 
firm  in  sorting  and  sizing  the  skins  of  the  three  catches.  These  differ- 
ences are  ciniduisized  by  the  fatit  that  the  skins  of  the  three  catches 
are  of  diff'eieiit  vahies  and  produce  in  tlie  market  different  prices. 

Tlie  skins  of  the  Alaska  and  Copper  Island  catch  are  almosj  exclus- 
ively .skins  of  male  seals  and  the  skins  tif  the  Northwest  cajiture  are 
in  like  nianner  largely  the  skins  of  female  seals.  What  is  now  called 
the  Northwest  catch  was  for  many  years  known  as  the  Victoria  catch, 
and  jirior  to  18.S4  the  skins  of  this  catch  came  to  the  London  market 
consigned  largely  by  the  lirm  of  Hermann,  Liebes  «&  Co.  to  the  de- 
ponent's firm  ami  averaged  for  many  years  about  10,000  or  12,0{H)  skins 
per  year.    Iu  1884  the  skins  of  this  catch  began  to  increase  largely  in 


( 
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number,  and  the  numbers  wliicli  since  that  year  have  arrived  in  the 
London  market  are  stated  with  substantial  accuracy  upon  the  lists  an- 
nexed to  the  affidavits  of  my  partners,  Messrs.  Fraser  &  Teichmann. 

The  skins  which  have  come  to  the  London  market  within  the  last  few 
years  have  been  principally  what  are  known  as 
the  Alaska  catch,  the  Copper  Island  catch  and  fValter E.Martin, p. ses. 
the  Northwest  catch.  Small  supplies  are  also  ob- 
tained from  the  Lobos  Islands,  Oape  Horn,  and  Australasia,  but  the 
skins  got  from  last  three  mentioned  localities  play  an  inconsiderable 
part  in  the  business.  That  the  great  majority  of  the  skins  coming  into 
the  market  are  known  as  the  Alaska,  the  Copper  Island,  and  the 
Northwest  skins. 

That  from  about  the  year  1879  down  to  the  present  time  the  principal 
fur-seal  skins  coming  to  the  London  market  have 
be«n  what  are  known  as  the  Alaska  catch,  being      Benry  Poland,  p.  571. 
the  skins  of  fur-seals  killed  upon  the  Pribilof 
Islands,  in  the  Bering  Sea,  the  Copper  Islands  catch  being  the  skins  of 
fur-seals  killed  upon  the  Kommandorski  and  Eobben  Islands  of  Russia, 
and  what  are  known  as  the  Nortliwest  catch.    Until  within  two  or  three 
years  ago  a  very  considerable  number  of  skins  also  arrived  on  the  Lon- 
don market,  amounting,  perhaps,  to  several  thousand  annually,  which 
were  known  as  Japanese  skins. 

That  later  on,  from  the  year  1878,  we  have  noticed  in  the  London 
market  seal  skins  called  Victoria  or  Northwest 
coast  skins,  the  quantity  of  which  is  variable,  but     Leon  R4viUon,  p.  589. 
which  has  cx)ntinually  increased  until  last  year, 
when  the  total  quantity  was  held  at  80,000  skins. 

That  we  have  often  heard,  and  from  different  sources,  that  these  last- 
named  skins  [Victoria  or  Northwest  coast  skins]  are  in  the  majority  the 
skins  of  the  fenmle  seal.  The  tliinness  of  tlie  hair  upon  tlie  flanks  seems 
to  confirm  this  assertion,  although  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  test  the 
absolute  truth  of  this  statement  for  ourselves,  for  when  the  seals  have 
been  dressed  the  signs  of  the  mammals  disapi)ear.  At  any  rate  the 
employment  of  these  skins  is  jnuch  less  advantageous  to  our  business 
because  there  is  a  great  pretlominance  of  small  skins,  which  are  evi- 
dently those  of  young  seals  which  are  not  killed  by  the  companies  which 
have  the  concessions  for  the  Alaska  and  Copper  sealskins.  More- 
over, these  Victoria  or  Northwest  coast  seal  skins  are  riddled  with  shot, 
which  very  materially  depreciates  their  value,  while  the  seals  of  both 
the  Ala.ska  and  Copper  companies  are  killed  by  a  blow  of  a  club  upon 
the  liead,  wliich  does  not  at  all  impair  the  quality  of  the  skin  as  regards 
its  ultimate  uses. 

That  the  fact  that  the  annual  production  of  Victoria  or  Northwest 
coast  skins  has  increased  in  proportion  as  the  Alaska  skins  has  dimin- 
ished seems  to  indicate  that  if  fewer  Northwest  coast  animals  had  been 
killed  the  quantity  of  Alaska  skins  would  not  have  diminished. 

Tliat  for  many  years  last  past  the  skins  arriving  in  the  market  have 
been  principally  what  are   known   as,  first,  the 
Alaska  skins,  which  are  the  skins  of  seals  killed      Oeo.  Riee,  p.  572. 
upon  the  Pribilof  Islands  in  the  Bering  Sea;  sec- 
ond, what  are  called  the  Copi)er  Island  skins,  which  are  the  skins  of 
seals  killed  on  the  liastiian  islands  in  the  Bering  Sea;  and  third,  what 
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are  called  the  Northwest  catch,  which  are  the  skins  of  seals  killed  in 
the  north  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  in  the  Bering  Sea.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  Northwest  catch  of  skins  have  passed  throiigh  dei)0- 
nent's  hands  for  some  years  last  past,  and  last  year  he  handled  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Northwest  catch. 

Besides  those  three  last-mentioned  classes,  the  Alaska,  Copper,  and 
Northwest,  a  certain  number  of  seal-skins  also  come  to  the  London 
market  from  southern  waters,  notably  Lobos  Island  and  Cape  Horn, 
but  the  skins  from  these  localities  are  relatively  much  less  important 
than  the  skins  of  the  Northern  Pacific  regions. 

That  for  many  years  last  past  the  fur-seal  skins  coming  on  the  Lon- 
don market  have  been  known  as,  first,  the  Alaska 

Wm.C.B.  stamp,p.575.  catch,  which  are  the  skins  of  seal  killed  upon  the 
Pribilof  Islands  situated  in  the  Bering  Sea;  sec- 
ond, the  Copper  Island  catch,  which  are  the  skins  of  seals  killed  on  the 
Kommondorski  and  Robbeu  Islands  in  the  Russian  waters.  The  Rob- 
ben  Island  skins  were  formerly  separated  from  the  Kommondorski  Is- 
lands and  were  of  inferior  quality,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  eight  or 
ten  years  that  the  Robben  Island  skins,  which  are  inconsiderable  in 
number,  have  been  presumably  mingled  with  the  skins  of  seals  caught 
on  the  Copper  Islands  and  included  in  the  term  "  Copper  catch ; "  third, 
the  Northwest  catch,  which  are  skins  of  seals  killed  in  the  open  Pacific 
or  Bering  Sea. 

There  are  known  to  the  trade  in  purchasing  raw  fur  skins  from  the 

North  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea  three  different  va- 

B.  H.  SternfeUfP.  522.  rieties — the  Copper  Island  skins,  the  West  Coast 

skins,  which  are  those  shot  and  and  caught  by 

hunters  in  the  water,  and,  third,  those  taken  from  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

The  most  valuable  are  those  taken  from  Pribilof  Islands,  and   the 

next  are  the  Copper  Island  skins,  and  those  of  least  value  are  what  is 

known  as  the  West  Coast  catch.    The  latter,  while  of  the  same  nature 

and  from  the  same  herd  as  those  on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  are  of  less 

value  because  many  of  them  are  caught  out  of  season.    The  skins  are 

stagy  and  are  full  of  holes  from  being  shot.    A  number  of  them  are 

cows  in  milk,  and  the  fur  on  the  belly  is  very  much  less  valuable  on 

that  account. 

Third.  That  for  many  years  last  past  the  skins  of  fur-seals  actually 
Emii  Tmchma«n,p.57S.  coil"'^  '"to  the  markets  of  the  world  have  been 
derived  from  the  following  sources: 

I.  The  Lobos  Islands  siins,  \y\nv\i  are  the  nkins  of  seals  caught  upon 
the  islands  of  that  name,  situated  off  the  River  Platte  and  belonging 
to  the  Republic  of  Uruguay.  These  skins  are  consigned  by  the  persons 
having  the  contract  to  take  them  with  theReimblicof  Uruguay  to  Boul- 
cher,  Mortimer  &  Co.,  of  London,  by  wliom  they  are  sold  through  Goad, 
Rigg  &  Co.,  and  catalogues  of  the  last-mentioned  firm  are  published 
and  have  been  inspected  by  deponent  from  time  to  time  as  published. 
The  total  number  of  skins  derived  from  this  source,  as  appears  from 
an  inspection  of  such  catalogues,  are,  during  the  years  1873  and  18U2 
inclusive,  set  forth  accurately  in  the  paper  which  is  annexed  hereto  and 
marked  Exhibit  A. 

II.  Gape  Horn  shins. — Prior  to  the  year  1876  a  small  number  of  skins 
are  supposed  to  have  been  obtained  from  this  locality.  They  are  not 
classified  in  our  books  or  catalogues,  nor  in  the  books  of  any  other  per- 
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sons  or  firms,  so  that  they  can  not  now,  from  examining  the  books  and 
catalogues,  be  readily  identified  or  separated  from  skins  coming  from 
other  southern  localities,  but  from  the  year  1876  down  to  the  present 
time  they  have  been  so  classified,  and  a  large  number  have  been  sold 
by  deponent's  firm.  A  statement  of  the  skins  obtained  from  Cape  Horn 
is  hereto  appended  and  marked  Exhibit  B.  The  number  of  skins  de- 
rived from  this  locality,  as  appears  by  that  statement,  fluctuated  very 
largely  in  number,  and  I  am  informed  that  the  reason  for  such  fluctua- 
tion is  that  the  seals  from  which  the  skins  are  obtained  are  killed 
mostly  upon  land,  and  that  the  weather  in  that  part  of  the  world  is 
80  severe  that  it  is  at  times  impossible  to  effect  a  landing  upon  or  near 
the  rookeries.  So  far  as  deponent  knows,  there  is  no  protection  of  any 
kind  for  seals  at  Cape  Horn  other  than  that  which  is  afforded  by  the 
difficulty  of  landing  in  order  to  kill  the  seals,  in  consequence  of  the 
heavy  weather. 

III.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — From  this  locality  a  small  but  steady  num- 
ber of  skins  have  been  obtained  during  many  years  last  past.  These 
skins  are  not  consigned  to  deponent's  firm,  but  to  other  persons  in  Lon- 
don whose  catalogues  are  published,  and  have  been  examined  from 
time  to  time  by  deponent;  and  deponent  is  informed  and  believes  from 
such  examination  of  catalogues  that  the  number  of  skins  obtained  from 
this  source  have  been  for  the  last  few  years  about  5,000  per  annum. 

De^wnent  understands  that  the  seals  from  which  these  skins  are 
obtained  are  likewise  killed  mostly  upon  land,  and  he  is  also  informed 
that  some  regulations  for  theprotecticm  of  seal  life  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  by  regulating  the  killing  of  seal  in  that  colony  of  the  Cajjc  of 
Good  Hope  have  been  established  by  the  government  of  the  said  colony, 
but  what  those  regulations  are,  if  any  such  exist,  deponent  is  not  in  a 
position  to  state. 

In  addition  to  the  supplies  from  the  above-mentioned  sources,  from 
1,(KK)  to  lijOOO  skins  are  obtained  annually  in  Australasia,  which  includes 
Xew  Zealand. 

IV.  The  principal  sources  of  supi)ly  for  the  market  at  the  present 
time,  and  for  many  years  last  past,  are  the  fol- 
lowing. EmUTeichmanH,p.hl%. 

(a)  What   are    known    as    the  Alaska  catch, 
which  are  the  skins  of  male  seals,  killed  upon  St.  Paul  and  St.  Georges 
Islands  in  the  Bering  Sea. 

{h)  The  Copper  catch  which  come  from  the  seals  killed  upon  the 
Russiani  slands  of  Copper  and  Bering,  called  the  Commander  Islands, 
whi(^h  are  located  in  the  Russian  part  of  Bering  Sea,  and  also  the  Rob- 
ben  Island,  in  the  Okhotsk  Sea,  all  which  are  also  the  skins  of  male 
seals. 

(c)  The  Northwest  catch.  These  are  the  skins  of  seals  caught  in  the 
open  North  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea. 

Deponent  further  says  that,  commercially  speaking,  the  seal  skins 
now  coming  ujwn  the  mark(5ts  of  the  world 
are  obtained  principally  from  threecatches,  known  c.  A.  WilUams,  p.  537. 
as  the  Copper,  the  Alaska,  and  the  Northwest 
catches.  The  first  includes  tlie  skins  taken  by  the  Russian  Sealskin 
Company  from  the  Islands  of  Copper  and  Bering,  known  as  the  Com- 
mander Islands;  also  from  Robben  Island  in  the  Ohkotsk  Sea.  Tlie 
IJobben  Island  skins  ditter  from  those  of  the  Commander  Islands.  The 
Alaska  catch  includes  the  seals  killed  n])on  tlic  Pribilof  Islands  by  the 
lessees  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Northwest  catch  includes  the  seala 
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caught  in  the  open  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea,  exclusively,  by  what  are 
known  as  poa<;hiug  vessels,  and  are  distinguished  from  the  Alaska  catch 
by  the  fact  that  thej-  are  all  pierced  by  bullet,  buckshot,  or  spear,  and 
are  almost  all  females. 

The  seal  life  of  to-day  available  for  commercial  purposes  is  centered 
in  three  localities. 

(1)  The  Lobos  Islands,  situated  in  the  month  of  the  river  La  Plata, 

owned  and  controlled  by  the  Uruguay  Republic 
C.  A.  WiUiarM,  p.  542.  and  by  that  Government  leased  to  iirivate  parties 
for  the  sum  of  $6,000  per  annum  and  some  stipu- 
lated charges.    The  annual  product  in  skins  is  about  12,000. 

The  skins  are  of  rather  inferior  quality.  InsiifQcient  restricticms  are 
placed  upon  the  lessees  in  regard  to  the  number  of  skins  permitted  to 
be  taken  annually,  consequently  there  is  some  waste  ot  life;  neverthe- 
less, the  measure  of  protection  allowed  has  insured  the  preservation  of 
the  "rookery,"  and  will  continue  so  to  do. 

(2)  Kommandorski  Couplet,  which  consists  of  the  islands  of  Copper 
and  Bering,  near  the  coast  of  Kamchatka,  in  that  portion  of  Bering 
Sea  pertaining  to  Russia.  These  islands  yield  about  JrOjOOO  skins  })er 
annum  of  good  quality,  and  are  guarded  by  carefully  restrictive  rules 
as  to  the  killing  of  seal,  analogous  to  the  statutes  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  the  same  subject. 

The  right  to  take  seals  upon  them  is  leased  by  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment to  an  association  of  American  citizens,  who  also  hold  the  lease 
of  the  islands  belonging  to  the  United  States,  and  are  thus  enabled  to 
control  and  direct  the  business  in  fur-seal  skins  for  the  common  advan- 
tage and  benefit  of  all  parties  in  interest.  These  islands  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  been  "  worked"  at  all  for  salted  seal  skins  prior  to  the  ces- 
sion of  Alaska  by  Russia  to  the  United  States,  and  the  United  States 
Government  now  profits  by  the  industry  to  the  extent  of  the  duty  of  20 
per  cent  collected  on  the  "dressed  skins  "  returned  to  this  country  from 
the  London  market.  From  1873  to  188  T,  inclusive,  this  return  has 
been  121,275  skins. 

(•1)  The  Pribilof  group  consists  of  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St. 
George,  and  is  a  Government  reservation  in  that  part  of  Bering  Sea 
ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Russia,  together  with  and  a  part  of 
Alaska.  So  exhaustive  an  account  of  these  islands  and  their  seal  life 
has  been  given  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Elliott,  special  agent  of  the  Treasury 
Department  in  1874,  and  since  intimately  connected  with  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  which  account  has  been  made  a  i)art  of  Tenth  Census 
Rei)ort,  that  it  would  be  intiusive  here  to  attempt  to  supplement  aught, 
and  therefore  only  generalizations  based  on  said  report,  and  such  state- 
ments of  life  and  procedure  on  the  islands  to-day  are  presented  as  may 
be  pertinent  in  this  connection. 

These  islands  are  places  of  annual  resort  for  the  largest  herd  of  fiir 
seal  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  the  only  one  of  great  inqMntance 
now  existing.  After  most  careful  examination,  I\Ir.  Elliott  estimated 
their  numbers  at  over  4,500,000.  After  a  thor<mgh  study  of  the  influ- 
ences which  act  for  or  against  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  life  of 
this  vast  body,  taking  into  account  the  killing  of  ]()(),(K)0  annually  for 
their  skins,  Mr.  Elliott  says:  "  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  quitecon- 
fldently  that  under  the  present  rules  and  legulations  governing  the 
sealing  interest  on  these  islands,  the  increase  or  the  diminution  of  the 
life  wUl  amount  to  nothing;  that  the  seals  will  continue  for  all  time 
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about  the  same  number  and  condition."  It  goes  without  saying  tliat  if 
new  iiirtueiices  tor  destruction  are  brought  in,  seal  life  would  be  dimin- 
ished in  proportion  to  the  effectiveness  of  said  influences. 

Exhibit  B. 

[From  C.  II.  Lampson  &  Co.  to  C.  A.  WlUianu,  Angnst  22,  1889.] 

London,  64  Queen  Street,  E.  0., 

August  22,  1888. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  lOth 
instant,  inclosing  draft  of  a  paper  to  be  submitted 
to  Congress  on  merchant  marine  and  fisheries.  C.  A.  Williams,  quoting 

We  have  read  the  paper  with  a  great  deal  of  ^^^^-  t«"'i'«<"i  #  Co.,  p. 
interest  and  consider  that  it  places  the  matter  in 
a  thoroughly  impartial  way  before  its  readers.  It  has  been  so  care- 
fully prei)ared  and  goes  into  all  details  so  fully  that  we  can  add  but 
little  to  it.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two  points  to  which  we  beg  to 
draw  your  attention,  and  which  you  will  find  marked  in  red  ink  on  the 
paper. 

When  speaking  of  the  supply  of  fur-seal  skins  we  would  suggest 
mentioning  the  following  localities: 

(1)  Cape  of  Oood  Mope. — From  some  islands  off  this  cape,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Cape  Government,  a  yearly  sujiply  of  ftom  5,00(>  to 
8,0(K)  skins  i.s  derived.  All  these  skins  come  to  the  London  market-. 
part  of  them  being  sold  at  public  auction,  the  remainder  being  dressed 
and  dyed  for  account  of  the  owners. 

(2)  Japan. — The  supply  from  this  source  has  varied  very  much  of 
Iat«  years,  amounting  .sometimes  to  15,000  skins  a  year,  at  others  to 
only  "(,000.  Last  year,  we  understand,  the  Japanese  Government 
passed  stringent  laws  prohibiting  the  killing  and  importation  of  seals, 
with  the  view  of  protecting  seal  life  and  encouraging  rookeries,  and  the 
conseiiuence  has  been  that  this  year  very  few  skins  have  come  forward. 

(3)  Vancouvern  Inland. — For  many  years  past,  indeed  long  before  the 
formation  of  the  Alaska  Company,  regular  supplies  of  fur-seals  in  the 
salted  and  parchment  state,  have  come  to  the  London  market,  killed 
mostly  off  Cape  Flattery.  The  quantity,  we  should  say,  has  averaged 
at  lea.st  10,000  per  annum.  This  catch  takes  place  in  the  months  of 
March  and  April,  and  we  believe  that  the  animals  from  which  these 
skins  are  derived  are  the  females  of  the  Alaska  seals,  just  the  same  as 
those  caught  in  the  Bering  Sea. 

Had  this  quantity  been  materially  increased  we  feel  sure  that  the 
breeding  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  would  have  suffered  before  now;  but 
fortunately  the  catch  must  necessarily  be  a  limited  one,  owing  to  the 
stormy  time  of  the  year  at  which  it  is  made  and  the  dangerous  coast, 
where  tlie  seals  only  for  a  short  time  are  found.  It  must,  however,  be 
evident  that  if  these  animals  are  followed  into  the  Bering  Sea  and 
hunted  down  in  a  calm  sea  in  thequietest  months  of  the  year  a  prac- 
tically unlimited  quantity  of  females  might  be  taken,  and,  as  you  say, 
it  would  be  only  a  few  years  till  the  Alaska  seal  was  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

O.  M.  Lahpson  &  Go. 
0.  A.  Williams,  Esq., 

New  London. 
3dBS 
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I  hereby  append  to  and  make  a  part  of  this  aflBdavit  a  table,  marked 

A,  giving  the  number  of  seals  killed  eacb  day  on 

Chat.  J.  Goffip.  113.     the  island  of  St.  Paul  during  the  years  188U  and 

1890  up  to  the  20th  day  of  July. 
I  also  append  to  and  make  a  part  of  this  attidavit  a  table,  marked  B, 
showing  the  killing  of  seals  on  the  island  of  St.  Paul  up  to  July  20,  for 
the  years  1870  to  1890,  inclusive,  compiled  from  the  records  kept  at  the 
Government  house  on  St.  Paul  Island. 

A. — Table  $howing  the  killing  of  fur-iealt  on  St.  Paul  Itland  up  to  July  SO,  1890,  by  the 
Iforth  American  Commercial  Company. 

VILLAGE  KILLING  GEOUND. 


Date. 

Number 
kiUed. 

Date. 

Kumbep 
klUed. 

1889. 

201 

120 

947 

702 

340 

895 

1,161 

1,561 

253 

1.353 

2,578 

979 

1,314 

311 

1,349 

1,038 

1890. 

116 

10                                             

11 

574 

13 

132 

14 

16 

817 

15 

17 

187 

17        

18 

274 

18 

20 

339 

19                                                  .... 

21 

292 

23 

521 

22 

24 

428 

25 

268 

26 

117 

26 

27 

394 

27 

28 

208 

30 

209 

29 

Total -. 

JuIT           1 r-      - 

4,402 

Total 

15, 162 

jnly      1                                                         

1,033 
834 
1,841 
1,716 
1,255 
1,302 
814 
1,314 
654 
2,004 
1,006 
3,085 
1,911 
1,931 
2,046 
2,017 
1.913 

248 

^  2 : 

242 

3 

3 

183 

4 

494 

6 

528 

Q 

7 

411 

8 

281 

9 

9 

183 

10 

10 

378 

12 

633 

13 

13 

211 

15 

14 

104 

15 

315 

17 

17 

372 

18 

238 

19 

19 

556 

20 

20 

780 

Total 

Total 

26,666 

8,111 
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A. — Table  shomng  the  killing  of  fur-seaU  on  St.  Paul  Island,  etc. — Continued. 
NORTHEAST  PODfT  KILLING  GEOrTND. 


Date. 


1889. 

June  17 

18 

19 

21 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

July    1 

2 

4 

5 

6 

8 

9 

10 

13 

15 

16 

17...... 

18 

19 

20 

Total 


Number 
kiUed. 


1,054 

1,270 
494 

1,205 
7M 

1,407 
441 
844 
479 
335 


1,200 

968 

1,SS9 

1,524 

376 

914 

641 

800 

793 

1,838 

1,156 

948 

1,282 

834 

243 


15,076 


Date. 


June  17 

18 

20 

21 

23 

24 

25 

27 

28 

30 

July     1 

2 

3 

4 

B 

7 

8 

9 

10 

13 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

Total 


Number 
killed. 


16 

-78 
438 

96 
179 
205 
166 
230 

79 


131 

96 

180 

321 

74 
336 
379 
271 
112 
658 
245 
312 
485 
405 
446 
.556 

6,007 


BECAPITULATION. 
Total  number  offur-ieal  killed  by  letsees  on  St.  Paul  Island  from  June  1  to  July  SO. 

1889 65,180 

1890 17,105 

B. — Table  nhowing  the  beginning  of  each  sealing  season  on  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St. 
Giorgefrom  1870  to  1890,  inclusive,  and  the  number  of  fur-seals  accepted  by  the  lessees 
up  to  July  20  of  each  year. 


Tear. 


I 


1870. 
1871  - 
1872. 

1873  . 

1874  . 

1875  . 
1876. 
1H77. 
1878  . 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 

886. 
i<86. 
1887. 
1888. 


St.  Paul. 


Season 
began — 


Jniie 


Skins  ac- 
cepted. 


29,788 
65.499 
68,035 
88,058 
83,890 
60,367 
58.  732 
78.  570 
80,572 
80,000 
80.000 
80,000 
60.101 
83,092 
70,451 
72.  120 
77,  389 
7:i,  808 
68.485 
16,833 


St.  George. 


Season 
began— 


June  4 
3 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
10 
3 
8 
t 

a 

4 
4 
1 
8 
9 
t 
4 
2 


Total 
Skins  ac- !»•'"',>' ac 
cepted.      •=«»'«!• 


12,604 
21,563 
17,  362 
8, 5.54 
10,000 
10.000 

15.  000 

16.  709 
20,569 
20,000 
20.000 
20,  0(10 
11, 12:) 
11,  1.52 
15,000 
13,  3a5 
13,  :j81 
II,  187 
J,  138 

4,112 


42,392 

87.  002 
85,  :i07 
96,012 
93,890 

70,  -.Mi? 
73,  731! 
95,  379 

101.141 
100.  000 
100.  000 
100, 1)00 

71.  224 
94,244 
86. 451 
85.  ib't 
90,  770 
80,  Me 
78.623 
20,945 
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Max  Heilbronner,  p.  117. 

SEALSKIN  RECORD  OF  ST.  PAUL  ISLAUD,  ALASKA,  1871  TO  18W. 

Shoioing  the  dates,  the  rookeriet  from  which  the  etah  were  driven,  and  the  number  kiVed 
from  earh  drove,  except  that  the  catch  at  Northeatl  Point  is  entered  weekly,  without 
designating  the  particular  part  of  that  rookery  from  which  the  animals  were  driven. 


1871. 


May  15.  Reef  and  Tolstoy 175 

24.  Reef 243 

June    1.  Tolstoy 578 

2.  Reef 220 

5.  Reef 904 

6.  English  Bay 1,680 

9.  Southwest  Bay 969 

10.  Southwest  Hay 1,730 

13.  Reef 861 

15.  English    Bay    and  Tol- 
stoy   1,130 

18.  Reef 1,387 

20.  Southwest  Bay 1,069 

20.  South  west  Bay 901 

22.  Lnkanan 1,283 

23.  Tolstoy 495 

24.  Keef 791 

24.  Northeast  Point 2,653 

27.  English  Hay 259 

28.  English   Bay    and    Tol- 

stoy    2,128 

29.  Reef 1,006 

30.  Tolstoy 274 

July    I.Tolstoy 914 

3.  Northeast  Point 2,  038 

6.  Reef  and  Lnkanan 808 

6.  Reef  and  Lnkanan 2,815 

7.  Reef 1,187 

8.  Reef 751 

17.  Zoltov 1,029 

21.  Lnkanan  and  Tolstoy  . .  1,  922 

22.  Northeast  Point 3,352 

22.  Ketovy 778 

24.  Zoltoy 1,172 

26.  Lnkanan 1,788 

28.  Northeast  Point 3,836 

28.  Tolstoy 1,3  8 

31.  Lnkanan 650 

Ang.  11.  Zoltoy 205 

18.  Zoltoy 150 


Aug.  24.  Zoltoy 122 

29.  Zoltoy 53 

Sept.  4.  Ketovy 189 

11.  Zoltoy 158 

13.  Northeast  Point 52 

18.  Zoltoy 105 

26.  Zoltoy 77 

Oct.     2.  Lrikanan 133 

9.  Halfway  Point 1,117 

10.  Ketovy 1,300 

11.  English    Bay   and    Tol- 

stoy    1,300 

13.  English  Bay    and    Tol- 

stoy    1,326 

14.  Reef 825 

16.  Lnkanan 631 

17.  Reef 683 

19.  English    Bay  and    Tol- 

stoy    1,157 

12.  English    Bay   and    Tol- 

stoy    2,454 

17.  Northeast  Point 1,490 

18.  Northeast  Point 732 

19.  Northeast  Point 1,  436 

21.  English    Bay  and   Tol- 
stoy    3,412 

25.  English    Bay  and    Tol- 
stoy    2,181 

27.  Reef 712 

27.  Ketovy 1,420 

28.  Reef 676 

28.  Northeast  Point 3,032 

28.  English  Bay 2,987 

Nov.    6.  Reef 718 

16.  English  Bay 501 

Dec.  19.  Reef 644 

30.  English  Bay 486 

77,620 
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1873. 


May  14.  Reef 227 

24.  Roef 4i55 

June  1.  Reef 759 

S.Tolstoy 278 

5.  Reef 293 

10.  Tolstoy 209 

11.  Southwest  Bay 1,607 

12.  Reef 662 

13.  English  Bay 1,  730 

14.  Tolstoy  au<l  Lnkanan ...  1,  048 

14.  Northeast  Point 4,  003 

15.  Reef 702 

17.  Zoltoy 388 

19.  English  Bay 2,826 

20.  Reef  and  Zoltoy 1, 166 

21.  Lukauaii 1,702 

21.  Northeast  Point 5, 014 

22.  Lnkanan 524 

24.  Reef  and  Zoltoy 910 

27.  Engli»h  Bay 4,615 

28.  Tolstov 1,315 

28.  Lnkanan 318 

28.  Northeast  Point 5, 109 

29.  Lnkanan 798 

July    2.  Zoltoy 1,839 

5.  English  Bav 3,2.59 

5.  Northeast  Point 5. 1 17 

6.  Zoltoy I,ftl0 

9.  English  Bay 3,135 

12.  Lukanan  and  Zoltoy ....  2,  060 


July  13. 

15. 

16. 

18. 

19. 

19. 

22. 

25. 

25. 

29. 
Aug.   6. 

14. 

16. 

19. 

29. 
Sept.  6. 

13. 

20. 

10. 

22. 

28. 

29. 

31. 

31. 

Nov.  29. 

Dec.   5. 

6. 


Oct. 


English  Bav 2,319 

Zoltoy '. 1,1.33 

Hal  fwav  Point 1,  659 

English  Bay 2,  343 

Northeast  Point 4,204 

Liikauan 836 

Zoltoy 628 

Zolto'v  1,3()9 

English  Bay 2,  070 

Zoltoy 10 

Zoltoy 119 

Zoltoy 87 

Northeast  Point 20 

Zoltoy 112 

Lukanan 151 

Lukauau 55 

Lukanan 29 

Lukiinan 11 

Lnkanan 10 

Lnkanan 17 

English  Bay 1,255 

Englisli  Bay  and  Reef  ..  664 

English  Bay  and  Reef  ..  11 

Northeast  Point 1,  680 

Tolstoy 395 

Reef 66 

Tolstoy  391 


75, 352 


1873. 


May  23.  Southwest  Bay 96 

23.  Reef 188 

June  3.  Reef  and  Tolstoy 796 

4.  Southwest   Hay 700 

6.  Reef  and  Tolstoy 916 

11.  English    and  Southwest 

Bays 2,445 

12.  Reef  and  Zoltoy 1,  656 

14.  English  Bay 2,016 

14.  Northeast  Point 3,242 

17.  Tolstoy 1,758 

17.  Reef  and  Zoltoy 455 

17.  Lukanan 663 

20.  Southwest  Bay 3, 910 

2L  Zoltoy &50 

23.  Tolstov 1,787 

23.  Northeast  Point 3,410 

25.  English  Bay 3,137 

27.  Reef  and  Lnkanan 2, 191 

28.  Zoltoy 1,142 

28.  Northeast  Point 5, 020 

July    1.  Tolstoy 1,838 

2.  Zoltoy  and  Lukanan 2,322 

3.  English  Bay 1,927 

4.  Zoltoy 2,194 

5.  Zoltoy 693 

6.  Northeast  Point 4,662 


July 


7. 

9. 

9. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
19. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
23. 

4. 

13. 

19. 

25. 

Sept.  1. 

9. 

Oct.  25. 

Dec.    9. 

20. 

30. 


Aug 


Zoltoy  and  Lukanan 1,502 

English   Bay 2,485 

Northeast  Point 1,614 

Tolstoy 917 

Zoltoy 1,228 

Lukanan 1,540 

English  Bay 1,553 

Z<dtoy 925 

Lukanan  and  Zoltoy 1,045 

Northeast   Point 5,696 

Knglish  May 752 

Lnkan.an  and  Zoltoy 1,926 

Lukanan  and  Zoltoy 446 

Northeast  Point 2,  725 

Zoltoy 173 

Zoltoy 144 

Zoltoy 65 

Lukanan 72 

Tolstoy 47 

Tolstoy 25 

Tidsto'y 11 

Tolstoy 135 

Tolstoy 355 

Tolstoy 242 

75,437 
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X874. 


April  27. 
May     6. 

19. 

25. 

30. 
Jnne    3. 

3. 
4. 

6. 
8. 
9. 

10. 
11. 
13. 

13. 
13. 
15. 
17. 

17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
20. 
20. 
23. 
25. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
27. 


Northeast  Point 14 

Southeast  Bay 40" 

Reef 336 

Reef 303 

Reef 217 

EiiKliHh  and  Sontbwoat 

Hays 2,391 

Reef 538 

English   Bay   and    Tol- 
stoy    556 

Northeast  Point 4,062 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 638 

English  and  Southwest 

Bays 1,897 

Tolstoy 634 

Reef 540 

English  and  Southwest 

Bays 1,982 

Tolstoy 620 

Northeast  Point 4,  724 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 889 

English   Bay   and    Tol- 

stov 2,689 

Zoltoy ,  474 

Southwest  Bay 1,665 

Sotith west  Bay 1, 7.50 

Tolstoy  and  Luckanan..  2,563 

Zoltoy 470 

Northeast  Point 7, 212 

Zoltov  and  Luckanan. .  3,977 

English  Bay 2,688 

English  Bay 580 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 1,  913 

Lukanan 1,321 

Northeast  Point 8, 129 


June  30. 
July     1. 

3. 

3. 

4. 

4. 

6. 

8. 

9. 

9. 
10. 
10. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
16. 
17. 
17. 
23. 
28. 
Aug.  5. 
10. 
17. 
24. 
Sept.  7. 
16. 
25. 

1, 

19. 

29. 

Deo.   17. 


Oct. 


Tolstoy  and  Zoltoy 1, 212 

English  Bay 2, 208 

Zoltoy  and  Luckanan..  2,615 

Tolstoy 1,537 

Zoltoy  and  Lukanan...  536 

Northeast  Point 3,  OU 

Tolstoy 1,361 

English  Bay 2.702 

Zoltoy 1,987 

Luckanan  and  Tolstoy.  1,  580 

Zoltoy 432 

Northeast  Point 3,  367 

Tolstoy  and  Lukanan . .  1 ,  fitU 

Engli.sh  Bay 2.  169 

Zoltoy 468 

Luckanan 1,094 

Zoltoy 668 

Luckanan .'>27 

Northeast  Point 4,  004 

Zoltoy 127 

Zoltoy 165 

Zoltoy 110 

Zoltoy 104 

Zoltoy 124 

Zoltoy 116 

Zoltoy 91 

Zoltov 108 

Zoltoy 117 

Zoltoy 44 

Reef 118 

Reef 1% 

Reef 1,474 


92,221 


^ 
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xsys. 


Jan.     3. 

Feb.    10. 

16. 

Mar.     6. 

May      6. 

6. 

10. 

14. 

18. 

24. 

31. 

Jnne     1. 

2. 

5. 

7. 

8. 

10. 

12. 
12. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
16. 
18. 

19. 
19. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 


Northeast  Point 25 

Northeast  Point 9 

Northeast  Point 6 

Northeast  Point 16 

Southwest  Bay 178 

Southwest  Bay 311 

Northeast  I'oint 9 

Northeast  Point 20 

Keef 143 

Keef 656 

Reef 492 

Tolstoy 204 

Southwest  Bay 1, 198 

Zoltoy  and  Tolstoy 692 

Zoltoy,    Tolstoy,    and 

Reef 710 

Southwest  and  English 

Bay 1,560 

Southwest  and  English 

Bay 1,456 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 631 

Northeast  Point 4, 052 

Tolstov 739 

Halfway  Point 2,115 

Reef  and  Tolstoy 707 

Lukanan 452 

Southwest  and  English 

Bays 3,300 

Zoltoy 1,363 

Northeast  Point 5,  252 

Tolstoy 1,830 

Zoltoy 1,149 

English  Bay 3,007 

Lukanan 262 


June  26.  Southwest  Bay 4,036 

26.  Northeast  Point 7,  323 

28.  Reef  and  Zoltoy 1, 526 

30.  English  Bay 3,925 

July     1.  Lukanan  aud  Zoltoy...  2,534 

3.  Northeast  Point 5, 020 

6.  Zoltoy 1,248 

8.  English  Bay 3,365 

9.  ToUtoy 2,097 

10.   Ketovy 1,125 

10.  Northeast  Point 5, 935 

13.  Zoltoy 1,565 

14.  Tolstoy 1,810 

14.  Ketovv 746 

15.  English  Bay 2,700 

16.  Zoltoy 1,205 

17.  Northeast  Point 7, 439 

17.  Northeast  Point 27 

17.  Zoltoy 637 

28.  Zoltoy 159 

Aug.     4.  Zoltoy 235 

14.  Ketoyy 191 

22.  Zoltoy 159 

2.  Zoltoy 101 

11.  Zoltoy 78 

22.  Zoltoy 41 

30.  Zoltov 63 

Oct.     12.  Zoltoy 55 

Nov.     5.  Reef 155 

18.  Tolstoy 1,985 

27.  Southwest  Bay 9 

90,036 


1876. 


I 


Jan.  12.  Tolstoy  and  Southwest 

Bays 709 

May  23.  Southwest  Bay 897 

30.   Reef 223 

June    3.  Southwest  Bay 188 

6.  Reef 836 

6.  Reef 673 

7.  Tolstoy 468 

8.  Sonthwe.st  Bay 566 

10.  Zoltoy 173 

10.  Northeast  Point 1,  ,585 

12.  Zoltoy 868 

13.  Halfway  Point 811 

14.  Tolstoy 885 

15.  Zoltoy  and  Reef 624 

16.  Southwest  Bay 2,641 

17.  Northeast  Point 3, 120 

19.  Zoltoy 2,942 

2L  Tolstoy  Hill 3,161' 

22.  Zoltoy 480 

24.  Northeast  Point 6, 193 

24.  Southwest  Bay 4,503 

26.  Zoltoy 862 

28.  English  Bay 3,017 

29.  Zoltoy 1,442 


July    1. 

1. 

4. 

5. 

7. 

8. 

8. 

10. 

10. 

21. 

29. 

Aug.    2. 

2. 

10. 

17. 

23. 

Sept.   1. 

9. 

16. 

Nov.  24. 

25. 

Dec.  14. 


Northeast  Point 7,000 

Tolstoy  and  Middle  Hill.  4,495 

Zoltoy  and  Ketoyy 2, 644 

Tolstoy 2,846 

English  Bay 2,267 

Northeast  Point 8, 1 16 

Lukanan 2,126 

Zoltoy 2,039 

Tolstoy 1,974 

Zoltoy 53 

Zoltoy 1,040 

Tolstoy 2,139 

Lukanan 1,538 

Zoltoy 120 

Ketovy 129 

Ketovy 207 

Zoltoy 163 

Ketoyy 50 

Zoltoy 9 

Southwest  Bay 376 

Southwest  Bay 127 

Tolstoy 575 


77,900 
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isrv. 


Mry  22. 

Juue   4. 

5. 

8. 

12. 
13. 
U. 

15. 
16. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
23. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


Reef 332 

Reef 546 

Sontliwest  and  English 

Bay 796 

Southwest  and  English 

Hiiy 1,696 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 446 

Halfway  Point 1,092 

Southwest  and  English 

Bay 1,647 

Tolstoy  and  Lukanan..  1,  .506 

Zoltoy 1,092 

Zoltoy 1,011 

Tolstoy  and  Middle  Hill  1,  458 

Southwest  Bay 1, 631 

Zoltoy  and  Lukanan  ...  1, 172 

Hiilfway  Point 1,224 

Tolstoy  and  Middle  HUl  1, 0.50 

Northeast  Point 5,965 

Zoltoy 1,250 

Halfway  Point 430 

Tolstoy  and  Middle  Hill  2, 020 

Zoltoy  and  Lukanan  ...  1, 396 

English  Bay 2,166 

Tolstoy  and  Middle  Hill  1, 915 


June  30. 
July    2. 

3. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

7. 

9. 

10. 

10. 

14. 

27. 

Aug.    6. 

11. 

20. 

30. 

Sept.  12. 

Nov.  18. 

27. 

29. 

Dec.  22. 


Northeast  Point 6, 449 

Zoltoy 1,8-19 

Tolstoy  and  Lukanan  ..  1,534 
English  Bay  and  Jliddle 

Hill 2,522 

Ketovy  and  Lukanan. . .  2,  275 

Northeast  Point 5, 660 

Zoltoy 1,113 

Zoltoy 495 

Tolstoy  and  Middle  Hill  2, 086 

Northeast  Point 2, 172 

Zoltoy 1,066 

Zoltov 75 

Zoltoy 142 

Zoltoy 168 

Zoltoy 176 

Zoltoy 108 

Zoltoy -. 52 

Zoltoy 201 

Southwest  Bay 1, 241 

Southwest  Bay 339 

Northeast  Point 20 


1878. 


May  20. 
30. 

June   8. 
11. 

12. 
13. 

14. 
15. 
17. 
18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 
22. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 

28. 
29. 


Seal  Lion  Rock 205 

Southwest  Bay  and  Tol- 
stoy    708 

Reef 857 

Southwest  Bay  and  Tol- 
stoy    2,407 

Reef 556 

Southwest  and  English 

Bays 1,098 

Tolstoy 887 

Ketovy  and  Zoltoy 1, 282 

Tolstoy  and  Middle  Hill  1, 501 
Southwest  and  English 

Bays 2,271 

Ketovy,    Lnkanan,  and 

Zoltoy 992 

Tolstoy  and  Middle  Hill  1, 731 

Southwest  Bay 1,4.57 

Zoltov  and  Lukanan...  1,309 

Northeast  Point 5, 900 

Halfway  Point 1,  473 

Tolstoy  and  Middle  Hilr.  1,5.52 

Lukanan  and  Zoltoy  ...  1,  895 
Southwest  and  English 

Bays   2,666 

Ketovy  and  Zoltoy 1,  661 

Tolstoy  and  Lukanan  ..  1, 130 


June  29. 

July    1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

6. 

8. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

10. 

12. 

13. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

18. 

30. 

Aug.  10. 

Nov.  26. 

28. 

Deo.  14. 


61,584 


Northeast  Point 6, 375 

Halfway  Point 2,  237 

Zoltoy  and  Ketovy 3,  iK):{ 

Lukanan 791 

Zoltoy  and  Ketovy 2,  010 

Tolstoy 2,622 

Zoltoy  and  Ketovy 1, 036 

Northt-ast  Poi  u  t 7,  231 

Halfway  Point 484 

Lukanan  and  Ketovy. ..  885 

Zoltoy 2,288 

Zoltoy 916 

Northeast  Point 3,322 

Tolstoy  and  Middle  HUl  3, 600 

Zoltoy 2,101 

Tolstoy 1,986 

Zoltoy 2,337 

Zoltoy 1,549 

Lukanan 272 

Zoltoy 304 

Zoltoy 294 

Keef  and  Tolstoy 1, 128 

Reef  and  Tolstoy 815 

Northeast  Point 183 


82,152 
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18T9. 


May  20.  Southwest  and   English  \  June  28. 

Bays 

26.  Reef 

June    2.  Reef 

7.  English  and  Southwest  July 

Bays 

9.  Reef' 

10.  Halfway  Point 

11.  Southwest  and    English 

Bays 

12.  Tolstoy 

14.  Southwest  Bay  and  Mid- 
dle Hill 

13.  Reef,    Zoltoy.   and    Ke- 

tovy 

16.  Halfway  Poiut 

17.  Sonthwest  Bay  and  Mid- 

dle Hill 

18.  Reef,   Zoltoy,  and    Ke- 

tovy 

19.  Southwest  and  English 

Bays 

20.  Tolstoy  and  Middle  Hill . 

21.  Lukanan,    Ketovv,   and 

Reef 

21.  Northeast  Point 

23.  Tolstoy  and  Middle  Hill . 

24.  Southwest  and  English 

Bays 

25.  Reef,    Zoltoy,    and    Ke- 

tovy 

26.  Tolstoy,  Middle  Hill,  and 

Zoltoy 1,542 

27.  HaUway  Point 1,940  1 


278 
525 
162 

1,627 
431 

1,188 

1,462 


997 

730 
522 

1,331 

914 


1,110 
1,176 

1,053 
7,388 
2,300 


1,995 


28. 
30. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

5. 

7. 

8. 


10. 
10. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


25. 

29. 

2. 

11. 

28. 

13. 

27. 

1, 822     Deo.     6. 

15. 

26. 

Aug.  20. 


Aug. 


Nov. 


Lukanan,    Ketovy,   and 

Zoltoy 1, 206 

Northeast  Point 7, 042 

Tolstoyand  Middle  Hill.  2,617 

English  Bay 2, 148 

Zoltov  and  Lukanan  ...  1,885 

Tolstoy  and  Ketovy 1, 932 

EnglishBay 2,106 

Lukannu  and  Ketovy 1, 168 

Northeast  Poiut 9,083 

Tolstoyand  Middle  Hill.  1, 528 
Lukanan,    Ketovy,    and 

Zoltoy 1,920 

Lukanan,    Ketovy,    and 

Zoltoy 983 

Tolstoy 918 

Northeast  Point 5,  .Wg 

Zoltoy 2,(>52 

Zoltoy  and  Ketovy 1, 283 

Tolstoy,  Middle  Hill,  and 

Lukanan 2,282 

Zoltoy 434 

Zoltov 429 

Zoltoy 237 

Zoltoy 171 

Zoltoy 3 

Reef 70 

Reef 162 

Reef 845 

Reef 1,144 

Northeast  Point 62 

Zoltoy 121 

81,004 
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May  14. 

22. 

29. 

June  1. 

8. 

9. 

11. 

12. 

14. 
15. 
16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 
19. 

21. 
22. 

23. 
24. 

25. 

26. 

26. 
28. 
29. 


Sonthwest  Bay 

Keef 

Northeast  Point 

Keef 

Southwest  Bay 

Reef 

Tolstoy      and      English 

Bay 

Southwest  and   English 

Hays 

Halfway  Point 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 

Southwest  and   English 

Hays 

Reef,    Zoltoy,   and   Ke- 

tovy 

Tolstoy     and      English 

Bay 

Northeast  Point 

Enjtlish  Bay  and  Middle 

Hill 

Halfway  Point 

Kct'f,    Zoltoy,    and    Ke- 

tovv 

Tolstoy  and  Middle  Hill. 
Ueef,    Zoltoy,    and    Ke- 

tovy 

English  Bay  and  Middle 

Hill 

Reef,    Zoltoy,    and    Ke- 

tovy 

Northeast  Point 

Halfway  Point 

Zoltoy  and  Lukauau 


1880. 
206  !  June  30. 


2251 

19 
216 
1,496  I 
926  I 

884| 

762 

1,204 

763 

990 

703  1 

1,618  ! 
5,277 

801 
1,459 

1,035 
1,701 

1,437 

2,580 

1,062 
6,201 
1,514 
1,743 


July 


10. 
10. 

12. 
13. 
14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

30. 

31. 
Aug.  19. 
Oct.  25. 
Nov.  29. 
Dec.  8. 
9. 

31. 


Tolstoy  and  Middle  Hill  2, 297 

Tolstov  and  Middle  Hill.  1, 621 

English  Bay 2, 373 

Northeast  Point 7, 167 

Zoltoy,   Reef,    and    Ke- 

tovy 1,  386 

Halfway  Point 789 

l.iikanan  and  Ketovy  ...  651 

ZoKoy 1,577 

Tolstoy  and  Lukanan. . .  1,  654 
Reef,  ketovy,   and   Zol- 
toy    2,218 

Middle   Hill  and  Luka- 
nan   1,426 

Northeast  Point 7,073 

Zoltoy,       Ketovy,      and 

Lukanan 1,221 

Zoltoy  and  Ketovy 817 

Tolstoy  and  Mi.ldle  Hill.  1, 763 
Reef,  Zoltoy,  and  Luka- 
nan   2,638 

Middle  Hill  and  Ketovy.  1,  834 

English  Bay 2,461 

Zoltoy 531 

Zoltoy 228 

Z<dtoy 218 

Zoltoy 351 

English  Bay 60 

EnglishBay 480 

Reef 1,126 

Southwest  Bay 13 

Northeast  Point 125 


78,923 
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1881. 


Jan.    1. 

3. 

May  29. 

June  6. 

7. 

9. 
10. 
14. 
15. 

16. 

17. 
18. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
24. 

25. 

25. 
27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

July    1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 


Tolstoy  and  Reef 919 

Tolstoy 122 

Reef 171 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 421 

Enj^lish  and   Southwest 

Bavs 1,225  ! 

Reef" 149  ! 

Rocky  Point 474  i 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 195  1 

English    and  Southwest 

Mays 2,386  ; 

Lukauan,  Reef,  and  Zol-  \ 

toy 723; 

Halfway  Point 539  | 

Tolstoy  and  English  Bay.  1,225 

Zoltov  and  Lukanan 1,614  } 

Tolstoy  and  Middle  Hill.  1,491  I 

Tolstoyand  English  Bay.  2,058  j 

Zoltoy 1,  I&3i 

Halfway  Point 638  i 

English  Bay  aud  Middle  ! 

Hill 2,438; 

Middle    Hill,    Lukanan, 

and  Zoltoy 1,  275 

Northeast  Point 4,196 

English    Bay   and    Tol- 
stoy  

Southwest  and  English 

Bays 1,919 

Zoltoy  and  Lukanan 1,  601 

Zoltov  and  Lukanan 3,  000 

Tolstoy,     Middle     Hill, 

and  Ketovy 1,134 

Halfway  Point 943 

Northeast  Point 7,369 

English  Bay  and  Middle 

RUl 2,285 


July   5.  Zoltoy  and  Ketovy 1,129 

English   and  Southwest 

Bavs 3,447 

Tolst'ov  and  Zoltoy 1,  890 

Halfway  Point 1, 1 18 

Northeast  Point 6,  371 

English  Bay  and  Middle 

Hill 2,630 

Tolstoy,      Zoltoy,      and 

Lukanan 3,073 

English  Bay  and  Middle 

Hill 1,778 

English  Bay 1,471 

Tolstov,    Lukanan,    and 

Zoltoy 3,558 

Lukanan,     Ketovy,    and 

Zoltoy 711 

Northeast  Point 10 

Tolstoy,    Lukanan,    and 

Z<dtoy 2,419 

English  Bay 2,300 

Tolstov,    Lukanan,   aud 

Zoltoy 2,530 

Zoltov 313 

Zoltoy 224 

Zoltoy 247 

Middle  Hill 1X0 

16.  MiddleHill 669 

17.  Tolstov  490 

21.  Middle  Hill , 461 

7.  Southwest  Bay 1,018 

9.  Keef 1,385 


6. 

7. 
8. 
8. 
9. 

12. 

13. 

14. 
15. 

16. 

16. 
18. 


19. 
20. 

1. 

5. 

16. 

1,252  •  Nov.    5. 


Aug. 


Dec, 


82,386 


^ 


i 
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188S. 


Jan.  12. 
Feb.     8. 

10. 
May  22. 

22. 

30. 

June   2. 

7. 

8. 

10. 

12. 

13. 

U. 

14. 

16. 

17. 

19. 

20. 
21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

24. 
26. 
27. 

28. 
29. 

30. 
Jnly    1. 


Sea  Lion  Rock 77 

Sea  Lion  Rock 103 

Sea  Lion  Rock 8 

Tolstoy 134 

Northeast  Point 54 

Reef 146 

South  west  Bay 400 

Southwest  Bay 847 

Reef  anil  Zoltoy 428 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 488 

Southwest  Bay 1,196 

Halfway  Point 217 

Southwest  Bay 803 

Northeast  Point 1, 393 

Zoltoy      and      Halfway 

Point 1,458 

Southwest  Bay  and  Zol- 
toy    1,070 

Lnkanan,    Ketovy,    and 

Reef 986 

Southwest  Bay 2,010 

Tolstoy      and      Middle 

Hill! 652 

Reef,  Zoltoy,    and    Ke- 
tovy   1,457 

Halfway  Point 1, 230 

Tolstoy       and      Middle 

Hill 1,083 

Northeast  Point 5,  987 

8  >uth west  Bay 1, 861 

EuKlfsh   Bay   and   Mid- 
dle Hill 2,654 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 2,  293 

Middle    Hill    and    Tol- 
stoy    1,791 

Hallway  Point 1.497 

Zoltoy 1,021 


July 


10. 

12. 

13. 
14. 

15. 
15. 
17. 

17. 
18. 
19. 

20. 

25. 

Aug.    4. 

^   14. 

Nov.  17. 

30. 
Dec.    6. 

12. 


Northeast  Point 5,830 

Southwest  Bay 2,  520 

English  Bay  and  Middle 

Hill 2,037 

Zoltoy  and  Ketovy 1, 778 

Tolstov,  Middle  Hill,  and 

Zoltoy 1,241 

English  Bay  and  Middle 

Hill 1,373 

Halfway  Point 1, 977 

Northeast  Point 5, 128 

Zoltoy,      Ketovy,     and 

Lukanan 2,055 

Zoltoy,     Ketovy,      and 

Lukanan 1,928 

Southwest  Bay 2,700 

English  Bay  and  Middle 

Hill 2,503 

Northeast  Point 4, 037 

Zoltoy  and  Lukanan 1, 046 

English  Bay  and  Middle 

Hill 1,719 

Northeast  Point 874 

Zoltoy 923 

Zoltoy,     Ketovy,     and 

Lukanan 1,276 

Southwest  Bay 724 

Zoltov 204 

Zoltoy 251 

Zoltoy    103 

Tolstoy  and  Middle  Hill .  161 

Tolstoy 803 

Reef 865 

Reef 398 


77,798 
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X883. 


Jan.    1.  Northeast  Point...  10 

May  20.  Soutliwest  Bay...       '"        227 
June    4.  Tolstoy  and  Son'thwe'st 

c    17  ?/y  --A-. 590 

b.  Hallway  Point 352 

9.  Eeef  and  Zoltoy xys 

11.  Sou  th  west    Bay "  209 

11.  Tolstoy  and  Middle  Hili  196 

12.  Beef  and  Zoltoy 351 

13.  Halfway  Point ." !  252 

14.  bouthwest  Bay 490 

15.  Tolstoy  and  Lukanan."  434 

16.  Reef  and  Zoltoy 341 

18.  Southwest   Bay.  417 

19.  Tolstoy,    Middle   HiiT 

and  English  Bay 734 

M.  Halfway  Point  and  Lu- 
kanan    904 

21.  Reef  and  Zoltoy.            "  qss 

22.  Middle    Hill  and   Eng- 

lish  Bay 1  101 

23.  Northeast  Point .  .."."■■■  3'  279 

S-  1°^^°X  ""'^  Lnkanan..     l'o78  ■ 
i^.  English  Bay  and  Middle  j 

Hill _ 

26.  Zoltoy  and  Lukanan!]'. 

27.  Southwest  and  English 

Bays ;.  _  _ 

28.  Tolstoy,   Lukanan,   and 

Zoltoy  . . 

29.  Middle  Hilland- Zoitoy  I,' ^5 

30.  Lukanan  and  Zoltoy...  1  191 
dO.  Northeast     Point..  ^  oao 

July     2.  Halfway  Point.... I'fiM 

8.  Southwest  Bay .'.'.    ^^151 


1,428 
838 

1,638 

1,607 


July    4.  Middle  Hill  and  Tolstoy 

5.  Reef,  Zoltoy,  and  Luka- 

nan   

6.  Middle  Hill  and  Zoitoy! 

7.  Zoltoy  and  Lukanan. 
9.  Northeiist  Point 

9.  Middle   Hill.  

10.  Middle  Hill,  Tolstoy,  and 
Zoltoy 

12.  Lukanan   ami    Halfway 

Point " 

13.  Soutliwest  Bay... 

14.  Middle  Hill  and  Tolstoy 

16.  Middle     Hill    and  Ene- 

lishBay ^ 

17.  Halfway  Point  and  Zol- 

toy   

18.  Soutliwest  Bay 

19.  Middle   Hill,  ■L./kanan, 

and  Zoltoy.. 

19.  Middle  Hill,     Lukanan, 

and  Zoltoy... 

Aug.    1.  ZoUoy  ...  

10.  Zoltoy.  

20.  Zoltoy.. 

Sept.  1.  Zolto'v...  

12.  Zoltoy  ...       

Nov.  5.  Keef 

26.  Reef...  

27.  Tolstoy.... 

Dec.  12.  Reef....  

19.  Reef 


1,494 

2,346 
1,  7.55 
935 
5,066 
1,161 

1,923 

1,657 
2,440 
2,126 

2,059 

1,115 
1,873 

1,782 

101 
190 
154 
197 
112 
53 
174 
155 
84 
402 
421 


69,2.58 
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1SS4. 


Jan     2. 

May  21. 

27. 

June   3. 

5. 

9. 
10. 
11. 

12. 
13. 
14. 

16. 
17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
21. 
23. 

24. 

25. 
26. 

27. 

28. 

28. 
30. 

Jnly    1. 

2. 


Reef 161 

Halfway  Point  and  Reef.  187 

Southwest  Hay  and  Reef  427 

Reef 317 

Southwest  Bay  and  Tol- 
stoy    767 

Halfway  Point  and  Reef.  1,238 

Englisli  Bay 426 

Southwest  Bay  and  Half- 
way Point 1, 356 

Middle  Hill  and  Zoltoy  .  864 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 771 

Tolstoy  and  Halfway 

Point 837 

Southwest  Bay 1,421 

English  Bay  and  Reef..  1,266 
Halfway     Point    and 

Ketoyy 912 

English    Bay   and    Tol- 
stoy    486 

Southwest  Bay 1,786 

Zoltoy  and  Keef 1, 115 

Northeast  Point 4,074 

Halfway  Point  and  Zol- 
toy    2, 163 

Lukanan,  Roef,  and  Zol- 
toy   1,724 

Southwest  Bay 1, 194 

English  Bay  and  Middle 

Hi'.l 2,528 

Zoltoy,   Reef,    and    Ke- 

tovy 1,827 

Tolstoy,    Middle    Hill, 

and  l.ukanan 1,500 

Northeast  Point 5, 134 

Halfway  Point  and  Zol- 
toy   1,662 

Tolstoy,     Z<dtoy,     and 

Lukanan 1,824 

English  Bay  and  Middle 

mu 1,884 


Jnly    3. 

4. 

5. 

5. 
7. 
8. 

9. 

9. 

10. 

12. 

14. 

15. 
16. 

17. 
18. 

18. 
19. 

21. 

Aug.  1. 
5. 

12. 

19. 

26. 
Oct.  30. 
Nov.  10. 

24. 
Dec.    5. 

24. 


Sonthwest  Bay  and  Zol- 
toy    1,336 

Middle  Hill,  Tolstoy,  and 

Lukanan 1,512 

Eeef,   Zoltoy,    and    Ke- 

tovy 1,249 

Northeast  Point 5,  799 

Halfway  Point 1,934 

Reef,    Zoltoy,   and    Ko- 
tow   2,067 

Southwest  Bav 1, 966 

Northeast  Point 3,003 

English  Bay  and  Middle 

Hill 1,915 

Middle    Hill,   Lukanan, 

and  Zoltoy 3,072 

Halfway  Point  and  Zol- 
toy    2, 515 

Southwest  Bay 2,049 

English  Bay  and  Middle 

Hill 1,523 

Lukanan  .and  Zoltoy  ...  1,  777 
English  Bay  and  Middle 

Hill....:; 1,866 

Northeast  Point 5,089 

Middle    Hill,    Lukanan, 

and  Zoltoy 2,527 

English  Bay,  Zoltov,  and 

Ketovy 1,907 

Zoltov 229 

Zoltoy 89 

Zoltoy 65 

Zoltoy 84 

Zoltoy 57 

Zoltoy .53 

Tolstoy 115 

Tolstoy 108 

Zidtoy 487 

Reef 489 


84,733 
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1S85. 


May    19. 

Sea  Lion  Rock 

127 

July 

8, 

21. 

41 
136 

q 

27. 

Zoltoy 

10. 

Jnne     3. 

Reef 

48 

10. 

6. 

Reef 

73 

13. 

11. 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 

125 

14. 

13. 

Middle  Hill  and  Tolstoy 

587 

15. 

Halfway   Point 

741 

15. 

16. 

Reef  and  Lukanan 

971 

16. 

17. 

Southwest  Bay 

1,700 

18. 

English   Bay  and  Mid- 
dle Hill 

17. 

617 

18. 

19. 

Halfway      Point      and 

18. 

1,307 
986 

'^0 

20. 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 

21. 

22. 

Zoltoy  and  Lukanan... 

789 

23. 

Halfway  Point  and  Zol- 
toy  

1,142 

22. 

24. 

Southwest  and  English 

23. 

bays 

1,733 

23. 

25. 

Lukanan,      Reef,     and 
Zoltoy 

1,679 

24. 

26. 

Halfway   Point 

1,372 

25. 

27. 

Lnkanan,   Zoltoy,    and 

Reef 

1,328 

27. 

27. 

Northeast  Point 

4,970 

Aug. 

3. 

29. 

Southwest  Bay 

1,602 

12. 

30. 

English  Bay  and  Middle 

21. 

Hill 

2,681 

Sept 

5. 

July     1. 

Zoltoy  and  Lnkanan . . . 

1,782 

Oct. 

26. 

2. 

Middle  HiU  and  English 
Bay 

1,456 

Nov. 

9. 

3. 

Halfway  Point  and  Zol- 

21. 

tov 

2,132 

Dec. 

4. 

4. 

Lukanan  and  Zoltoy.. . 

976 

17. 

4. 

Northeast   Point 

4,152 

6. 

Southwest  Bay 

1,271 

7. 

English  Bay  and  Middle 
Hiil..... 

2,663 

.  Lnkanan  and  Ketovy..  2,5-18 

Middle    Hill 1,292 

Halfway   Point 2,302 

,  Northeast  Point 3,916 

Southwest  Bay 2,132 

English  Bay  and  Middle 

HiU 2,692 

Zoltoy 2,138 

Halfway      Point      and 

Lukanan 2, 137 

Zoltoy 2,201 

Reef  and  Middle  HiU..  1,552 

Northeast   Point 4,  KiO 

Southwest  Bay 1,590 

Middle  Hill  and  English 

Bay 2,720 

Zoltoy,  Reef,  and  Luka- 
nan   2,739 

Zoltoy  and  Middle  Hill  1,  603 

Northeast  Point 2,620 

Halfway      Point      and 

Middle  HiU 2,495 

Middle   Hill,  Lukanan, 

and  Zoltoy 2,  212 

Zoltoy  and  Ketovy 983 

Zoltov 147 

Zoltoy 178 

Zoltoy 176 

Zoltov 44 

Zoltoy 53 

English  Bay  and  Middle 

Hill 330 

Reef 144 

Reef 383 

Reef 701 

85,395 


I 
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1888. 


Jan. 


21. 
29. 
May    17. 

28. 

Jane    4. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
14. 
15. 
16. 

17. 
18. 
19. 

19. 
21. 
22. 

23. 

24. 
25. 

26. 
28. 
29. 

30. 

July     1. 

2. 
3. 
3. 
5. 

6. 


Sea  Lion  Rock 

Southwest  Hay 

Southwest  Bay  and 
Reef 

Reef 

Reef 

Southwest  Bay  and 
Tolstoy 

Halfway  Point 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 

Tolstoy 

Lukanau  and  Reef 

South  west  Bay 

English  Bay  and  Tol- 
stoy   

Halfway  Point 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 

Tolstoy  and  Middle 
Hill 

Northeast  Point 

Southwest  Bay 

English  Bay  and  Tol- 
stoy   

Halfway  Point 

Zoltoy 

Reef,  English  Bay,  and 
Tolstoy 

Northeast  Point 

Southwest  Bay 

English  Bay  and  Zol- 
toy   

Halfway  Point  and 
Lukanau 

English  Bay  and  Tol- 
stoy  

Southwest  Bay 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 

Northeast  Point 

English  Bay  and  Tol- 
stoy   

Halfway  Point 


July     7. 

8. 
9. 


83 
49 

300 
153 
561 

1,323 
299 
633 
214 
427 

1,166 

&50 
833 
651 

1,064 
4,655 
1,890 

1,006 
1,770 
1,555 

2,158 
4,295 
1,070 

1,503 


490  !  Ang. 

1,318  I  Sept. 

856  ■  Oct. 

1, 259  Nov. 

4, 544  Dec. 

1,161 
94^ 


10. 

10. 
12. 
13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 
17. 

19. 
19. 
20. 

21. 
22. 

23. 

24. 

24. 
26. 

3. 
19. 

6. 
24. 
23. 

1. 
2L 


Reef,  Zoltoy,    and  Lu- 

kanan 1,967 

Southwest  Biv 1,466 

English  Bay  and  Mid- 
dle Uill 1,562 

Reef,   Zoltoy,  and    Lu- 
kanau   1,132 

Northe.i8t  Point 4,822 

Halfway  Point 1,044 

Southwest      Bay      and 

West  Point 1,442 

English    Bav  and  Mid- 
dle Hill 1,074 

Reef,   Zoltoy,  and    Lu- 
kanau   1,9.56 

Halfway  Point 937 

Southwest      Bay      and 

West   Point 2,055 

Northe.ist  Point 4,422 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 2,312 

English    Bay   and  Mid- 
dle  Hill 3,140 

Halfway  Point 1,  475 

Southwest     Bay      and 

West  Point 2,015 

Reef,    Zoltoy,  and   Lu- 

kanan 3,147 

English  Bay  and  Middle 

Hill 1,624 

Northeast  Point 4, 186 

Soulhwest      Bay      and 

Halfway  Point 1,988 

Zoltoy 287 

Zoltoy 282 

Zoltoy    100 

Reef 143 

Reef  and  Tolstoy 665 

Rief 378 

TolBtoy 191 

84,890 


.r 
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1887. 


May  25. 

Reef  and  Southwest  Bay. 

275 

July 

.12 

Jane  6. 

Tolstoy 

419 

9. 

Reef 

314 

13. 

11. 

Tolstoy 

501 

14 

13. 

Southwest  Bay 

407 

15. 

15. 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 

526 

16. 

16. 

Halfway  Point 

750 

16. 

17. 

Tolstoy  and  Knglish  Bay 

765 

17 

20. 

Southwest  Bay 

523 

18 

20. 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 

1,641 

19 

22. 

English  Bay  and  Luka- 

20 

1,004 
1,314 

?1 

23. 

Half way  Point 

24. 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 

1,165 

22 

25. 

Northeast  Point 

4,891 

22 

25. 

English  Bay  and  Tolstoy 

1,961 

23 

27. 

Southwest  Bay  and  West 

Point 

1,180 

24 

28. 

Zoltoy  and  Lukanan 

2,961 

Aug 

.   1 

29. 

Tolstov  and  .Middle  HiU. 

1,895 

8 

30. 

Halfway  Point 

1,604 

16 

July   1. 

English  Bay 

1,162 

24 

2. 

Northeast  Point 

6,068 

Sep 

.  5 

2. 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 

1,616 

15 

4. 

Tolstoy  and  Mi<ldle  Hill. 

1,703 

Not 

6 

5. 

Reef,  Zoltoy,  and  Luka- 

7 

2,016 
990 

',<5 

6. 

Halfwaj  Point 

26 

7. 

English  Bay  and  Tolstoy 

1,618 

Deo 

9 

8. 

Revf  and  Zoltoy 

1,125 

15 

9. 

Northea.st  Point 

5,717 

9. 

Southwest  Bay .. 

2,061 

36BS 


English  Bay  and  Luka- 
nan    2, 593 

Reef,  Zoltoy,  and  Ketovy  3.  028 

Halfway  Point 1,201 

Tolstoy  and  Ketovy 1,  298 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 986 

Northeast  Point 6,  324 

West  Point 617 

Southwest  Bay 2,105 

English  Bay  and  Tolstoy  2,  037 

Zoltoy  and  Lukanan 3,  294 

Halfway  Point  and  La- 
goon    1,397 

English  Bay  and  Tolstoy  1, 876 

Northeast  Point 5,  565 

Zoltoy   and   Southwest 

Bay 2,226 

Middle  Hill 232 

Zoltoy 164 

Zoltoy 113 

Reef  and  Lukanan 207 

English  Bay 519 

Middle  Hill 40H 

Zoltoy 10() 

Zoltoy a^. 

Middle  Hill 590 

Reef 78 

Tolstov  and  Middle  Hill.  185 

Tolstoy  and  Middle  Hill .  445 
Sea  Lion  Rock  and  South- 

WMtBay 167 

85,S96 
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X888. 


June 


Jan.   25. 
May    19. 

24. 
28. 
31. 

2. 

7. 

9. 
11. 

11. 
12. 
15. 
16. 
18. 
19. 

21. 
22. 
23. 
23. 

25. 
26. 

27. 

28. 
29. 
30. 
30. 


July 


Northeast  Point 

532 

July. 

10. 

Tolstoy  and    Sea  Lion 

12. 

Rock 

122 

Reef 

113 

13. 

Reef 

82 

14. 

Zoltoy 

290 

14. 

Reef 

121 

15. 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 

175 

16. 

Tolstoy 

342 

IV. 

Southwest  and  English 

18. 

bays 

927 

19. 

Northeast  Point 

121 

Enclish  Bav       ........ 

584 

«() 

Halfwav  Point 

428 

21. 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 

788 

21. 

Southwest  Bay 

764 

English  Bay  and  Tol- 

23. 

stoy 

490 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 

1,398 

24. 

Halfway  Point 

799 

25. 

Northeast  Point 

5,562 

26. 

English  Bay  and   Mid- 

26. 

dle  Hill  

700 

Southwest  Bay 

1,440 

27. 

English   Bay  and  Mid- 
dle Hill               

1,158 

Aug. 

2 

Reef,  Zoltoy,  and  Luka- 

8. 

nan 

2,005 

16. 

Half wiiy  Point 

911 

23. 

Southwest  Bay 

1,098 

Northeast  Point 

5,998 

25. 

English  Bay  and  Mid- 

Sept 

.     6. 

dle  Hill 

1,625 

15. 

Reef,  Zoltoy,  and  Luka- 

Oct. 

27. 

2,071 

Nov 

3 

Halfway  Point 

1,188 

15. 

Southwest  Bay 

822 

26. 

English  Bav  and  Luka- 

30. 

1,942 
1,491 

Deo. 

17 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 

26. 

Halfwav  Point 

490 

Northeast  Point 

7,054 

English  Bay  and  Lnka- 

nan  ...••....•••.>>•• 

2,398 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 1, 083 

English  Bay  and  Luka- 

nan 1, 554 

Southwest  Bay 1,337 

Northeast  Point 5, 088 

Halfway  Point 773 

West  Point 480 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 2, 004 

English  Bay 2,054 

Southwest  Bay 2, 216 

Halfway    Point    and 

Lukanan 1, 410 

Zoltoy  and  Reef 2, 018 

Northeast  Point 5, 463 

English    B<^y   and    La- 
goon    1, 347 

Reef,  Zoltoy,  and  Luka- 
nan   1,269 

Halfwav  Point 347 

English  Bay 1,619 

Northeast  Point 3, 565 

Reef,  Zoltoy,  and  Luka- 
nan   1,353 

Southwest  Bay  and  Zol- 
toy   950 

Zoltoy 177 

Zoltoy 140 

Zoltoy 15£ 

Middle  Hill  and  Luka- 
nan    362 

Zoltoy 321 

Zoltoy  44 

Zoltoy 14 

Middle  Hill 32 

Middle  Hill  and  Zoltoy  126 

.  Zoltoy 277 

.  Zoltoy Ill 

.  Reef 127 

.  Tolstoy 190 

,  SeaLionRock 78 

84,  ue 
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isse. 


June 


Sea  Lion  Book 

Reef 

Reef 

Reef 

Reef 

Tolstoy 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 

Southwest  Bay 

Halfway  Point 

EiijrlisU  Bay  and  Middle 

Hill 

Zoltoy,  Reef,  and  Luka- 

nan 

Southwest  Bay 

Northeast  Point 

Enj;lish  Bay  and  Middle 

Hill ' 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 

Halfway     Point      and 

Lnkauan 

English  Bay  and  Middle 

Hill 

Southwest  Bay 

Reef,   Zoltoy,  and   Ke- 

tovy .' 

Northeast   Point 

English  Bay  and  Middle 

Hill 

July      1.  Reef,  Zoltoy,  and  Luka- 

nan 

2.  Halfway  Point 

3.  English  Bay  and  Middle 

Hill 

4.  Reef,  Zoltoy,  and  Lnka- 

nan 

Sonthwest  Bay 

English  Bay  and  Middle 

Hill 

Northeast  Point 

Reef,  Zoltoy,  and  Luka- 

nan 

English  Bay  and  Middle 

Hill 


May  22. 
25. 
28. 
5. 
10. 
12. 
14. 
15. 
17. 
18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 

24. 
25. 


27. 


29. 

29. 


124 
41 
234 
201 
120 
947 
764 
340 
1,229 

1,160 

1,561 

253 

4,156 

1,355 
2,578 

979 

1,314 
311 

1,319 
4,260 

1,038 

1,023 
834 

1,841 

1,716 
1,255 

1,302 
5,627 

813 

1,314 


July  10. 
12. 
13. 
13. 
15. 

16. 

17. 
18. 

19. 

20. 
20. 
22. 

23. 

24. 
25. 

26. 

27. 
27. 
29. 

30. 

31. 

31. 
6. 

14. 

22. 

31. 
Oct.  26. 
Nov.     4. 

19. 

21. 

27. 

30. 
Deo.    11. 


Aug. 


Halfway  Point 

Reef  and  Zoltoy 

Sonthwest  B.ay 

Northeast  Point 

English  Bay  and  Middle 

Hill 

Zoltoy,  Reef,  and  Luka- 

nan 

Halfway  Point 

English     Bay,    Middle 

Hill,  and  Lagoon  ... 

Southwest  Bay 

Zoltoy  and  Reef 

Northeast  Point 

English  Bay  and  Middle 

Hill 

Reef,   Zoltoy,   and  Ke- 

tnvy 

Halfway  Point 

English  Bay  and  Middle 

Hill 

Southwest  Bay 

Reef  and  Lukanan 

Northeast  Point 

English  Bay  and  Middle 

Hill  

Halfway      Point      and 

Sonthwest  Bay 

Northeast  Point 

Zoltoy 

Lukanan 

Zoltoy 

Zoltoy 

Zoltoy 

Lukanan 

Zoltoy 

Tolstoy 

Reef 

Reef 

Reef 

Zapaduie 


932 

2,004 
1,006 
3,148 

3,083 

1,911 
1,931 

2,045 
2,016 
1,913 
6,301 

1,943 

1,122 
1,334 

1,752 

679 

1, 105 

3,140 

1,640 

1,588 

2,162 

*1.56 

*163 

*181 

*139 

'87 

•44 

*80 

*223 

*347 

•189 

•246 

•240 

84,937 


1890. 
Jan.  27.  Sea  Lion  Bock *Y10     May  21.  Sea  Lion  Book *131 

Recapitulation  of  seals  killed  for  their  skins  on  St.  Paul  Island,  Alaska,  from  1871  to 

1889,  inclusive. 


1871 77,620 

1872 7.5,352 

1«73 75,437 

1874 92,221 

1875 90,036 


1876 77,900 

1877 61,  .584 

1878 82,152 

1879 81,004 

1880 78,923 


1881 82,386 

18X2 77,798 

1883 59,258 

1884 84,733 

1885 85,395 


1886 84,890 

1887 85,996 

1888 84,116 

1889 84,937 


I,  Max  Heilbronner,  secretary  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  of 
Sail  Francisco,  solemnly  swear  that  the  foregoing  "seal  skin  record  of 
St.  Paul  Island,  Alaska,  1871  to  1889,"  is  formulated  and  compiled  from 


•  Killed  for  food.  The  seals  killed  for  food  from  July  31,  1889,  to  May  21,  1890, 
inclusive,  do  not  appear  in  the  records  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  but  are 
compiled  from  the  official  report  of  the  Treasury  agent  in  charge. — M.  H. 
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the  books  of  said  company  kept  on  said  island,  now  in  my  custody,  and 
is  correct  and  true,  according  to  my  best  knowledge  and  belief. 

Max  IIeilbronneb, 
Secretary  Alaska  Commercial  Company. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  12th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1892. 
[SEAL,.]  Clement  Bennett, 

Notary  Puhlio. 


Max  Heilbronner,  p.  167. 

SEAL-SKIN  RECORD  OF  ST.  GEORGE  ISLAND,  ALASKA,  1871  TO  1889,  INCLUSIVE. 

Shotcing  the  dates,  the  rookeries  from  which  the  seals  were  driven,  and  (Ae  number  killed 

from  each  drove. 


Jane 


Jnly 


4.  Near  rookery  . . 
6.  Northeast 

8.  Near 

9.  Southwest 

13.  Starrie  Arteel  . 

15.  Southwest  

17.  Northern 

20.  Southwest 

22.  Nortlieast 

24.  Starrie  Arteel  , 

26.  Southwest  .... 

27.  Northeast 

28.  Starrie  Arteel  , 

1.  Northern , 

3.  Southwest 

5.  Starrie  Arteel 
8.  Southwest 


1871. 


123 

98 
69 
277 
322 
301 
434 
172 
518 
594 
298 
462 
571 
875 
303 
518 
612 


July   10.  Northern 1,769 

12.  Northern 1,021 

14.  Southwest 491 

15.  Northern 1,038 

18.  Northern 1,264 


20.  Southwest 

21.  Northern  . . 
23.  Southwest 
25.  Northern . . 


484 
945 
542 
792 

27.  Northern 1,054 

28.  Southwest 730 

30.  Starrie  Arteel 1, 270 

31.  Northern 893 

After  August  1 237 

19,077 


187S. 


June     4.  Southwest 

5.  Near 

8.  Nortlieast 

10.  Southwest 

11.  Starry  Arteel  and  near. 

12.  Northeast 

14.  Southwest 

15.  Starry  Arteel  and  near. 

17.  Northeast 

19.  Northern  and  southwest 

21.  Northeast 

22.  Starry  Arteel  and  near. 

24.  Southwest  and  northeast 

25.  Starry  Arteel  and  near. 

27.  Northeast 

28.  Starry  Arteel  and  near. 

29.  Southwest 

July      1.  Northeast 

2.  Starry  Arteel  and  near. 

3.  Southwest 

4.  Northeast 

6.  Starry  Arteel  and  near. 


140 

26 

49 

162 

2,56 

61 

98 

328 

405 

773 

860 

,056 

890 

837 

805 

960 

643 

981 

885 

245 

641 

674 


Jnly 


6.  Southwest 

7.  Northeast 

9.  Starry  Arteel  and  near. 

10.  Northeast 

11.  Southwest 

12.  Near 

14.  Northeast 

15.  Starry  Arteel  and  near. 

17.  Northeast 

18.  Starry  Arteel  and  near. 
20.  Northeast 

20.  Southwest 

21.  Starry  Arteel  and  near. 

23.  Northeast 

25.  Northeast 

25.  Starry  Arteel  and  near. 

27.  Southwest 

27.  Starry  Arteel  and  near. 
27.  Northeast 


574 
718 
667 
610 

1,412 
482 

1,332 

1,183 
770 
575 
400 

1,171 
920 
703 
400 
552 
227 
285 
3,-)0 

25,000 
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18V3. 


June     4.  Near 198     July 

5.  Starrie  Arteel 240 

6.  Southwest 285 

9.  Starrie  Arteel  and  east.  190 

10.  Southwest 275 

12.  Northern 300 

13.  Southwest 521 

16.  Northern 378 

17.  Southwest 174 

19.  Northeast 313 

21    Starrie  Arteel  and  near.  596 

21.  Southwest 870 

23.  Northeast 180 

24.  Southwest 499 

25.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near.  195 

26.  Northeast 241 

27.  Southwest  301 

29.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near.  493 

30.  Southwest  310 

30.  Northeast 168 

Jnly     2.  Starrie  Arteel 332 

3.  Southwest  564 

4.  Northeast 592 

1874. 

Killed  for  food 128     July    3. 

Jnne    1.  Northern 56                 8. 

8.  Northern 81                 9. 

11.  East 116               14. 

12.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north.  154               15. 

14.  Southwest 250               16. 

16.  East 170               18. 

18.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north.  354               19. 

22.  Northeast 178               22. 

23.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near..  378               24. 
27.  Southwest 575 

29.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near. .  686 

July     1.  Northeast 800 

1875. 

Killed  for  food 252 

June   1.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near.  .50 

9.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near.  256 

11.  Northeast 177 

14.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near.  307 

16.  Northeast 358 

18.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near.  334 

19.  Southwest 1,294 

23.  Northeast 666 

24.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near.  540 


5.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near.  517 

8.  Southwest  743 

8.  Northeast 616 

9.  StaiTie  Arteel  and  near.  690 
11.  Northeast 974 

11.  Southwest  602 

12.  Starrie  Arteel 474 

13.  Northeast 345 

13.  Southwest 337 

16.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near.  480 

17.  Northeast 1,097 

18.  Southwest 913 

20.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near.  1,359 

21.  Northea.st 1,810 

23.  Starrie  Arteel 889 

23.  Southwest  513 

21.  Northeast 1,710 

26.  Southwest 600 

26.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near.  588 

28.  Northeast  and  near 1, 528 


25,000 


Northern 792 

Nortlieast 641 

Northern 548 

Near  and  northeast 263 

Near  and  northeast 534 

Starrie  Arteel 568 

Southwest 411 

Northeast 871 

Northern 778 

Northern 668 


10,000 


June28.  Northeast 692 

30.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near.  1,412 

Jnly   5.  Northeast 717 

7.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near.  1,019 

12.  Northeast 1,  073 

14.  Northern 676 

17.  Northern 177 


10,000 


1870. 


Killed  for  food  during  fall  and 

winter 

Jane  1.  Northern 

8.  Starrie  Arteel 

12.  Northeast 

12.  Southwest 

15.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near. 
22.  Northeast 


307  ! 

108 

372 

388 

599 

784 

581 


Jane24.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near.  2,067 

27.  Northeast 1,168 

28.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near.  1,023 
July   3.  Northeast 1,259 

6.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near.  1,027 

7.  Northeast 317 


10,000 
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1877. 


Killed  for  food  in  fall  and  winter.  256 

Juno  1.  Northeast 198 

11.  StarrieArteel 702 

13.  Northeast 578 

14.  Southwest 1,389 

18.  Starrie  Artecl  and  north- 
em  1, 154 

20.  Northeast 838 

22.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near.  871 


June23.  Northeast 552 

26.  Starrie  Arteel 1, 860 

29.  Northeast 1,589 

July    3.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near.  1, 669 

6.  Nortlieast 2,164 

9.  Northern 300 

10.  Northeast 880 


15,000 


187S. 


Killed  for  food  in  fall  and  winter.  405 

June  10.  Northeast 385 

14.  Southwest 1,074 

17.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
ern    858 

19.  Southwest 717 

22.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near.  570 

25.  Northeast 324 

27.  Southwest 851 

28.  Southwest 517 

July    1.  Northeast 644 


July    2.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near.  930 

4.  Southwest 1,433 

8.  Northeast 793 

9.  StarrieArteel 1,333 

12.  Southwest 328 

13.  Southwest 1,025 

15.  Northeast 1,892 

17.  Northern 1,290 

19.  Starrie  Arteel 1, 577 

21.  Northeast 1,114 

18,000 


1879. 


Killed  for  food  in  fall  and  winter.  811 

June    3.  Near 69 

10.  Northeast 445 

11.  South  .vest 105 

12.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near.  413 

13.  Southwest 372 

16.  Northeast 445 

17.  Southwest 498 

19.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 

em  755 

20.  Southwest 430 

20.  Northeast 473 

23.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near.  515 

23.  Southwest 574 

25.  Northeast 882 


June  25. 

27. 

27. 

30. 

July    3. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

7. 

9. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


Southwest 522 

Southwest 286 

StarrieArteel 1,176 

Northeiist 1,584 

StarrieArteel 1,412 

Southwest »19 

Southwest 351 

Northeast 535 

Northern 1,738 

StarrieArteel 1,261 

Northeast 1,  6,S6 

Northern 863 

Southwest 800 


20,000 


1880. 


Killed  for  food  in  fall  and  winter.  1, 169 

June  3.  North 81 

8.  Northeast 333 

11.  Starrie  Arteel ,i  562 

14.  Northeast '.  351 

15.  Southwest  734 

17.  Starrie  Arteel 557 

17.  Zapadnie 254 

19.  Zapaduie 223 

19.  Northeast 596 

21.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near.  1, 182 

21.  Southwest 618 

23.  Nortlieast 811 

25.  Southwest 833 


June  25. 

28. 

28. 

30. 

July    1, 

2. 

2. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


StarrieArteel 1,320 

Northeast 1, 764 

Southwest  843 

StarrieArteel 808 

Northeast 392 

Southwest 961 

Northern 954 

StarrieArteel 515 

Northeast 1,481 

Southwest 1,810 

Northeast 918 


20,000 
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Seal-thin  record  of  St.  George  Island,  Alaska,  1871  to  1889,  inclutive,  etc. — Continned. 


1881. 


KUled  for  food  in  fall  and  winter.  640 

June  9.  Northern 611 

13.  Northern 916 

15.  Southwest  494 

16.  Starrie  Art«el 615 

20.  Starrie  Arteel 445 

21.  Northeast 575 

21.  Southwest 447 

23.  Southwest 227 

23.  Starrie  Arteel 288 

24.  Northeast 553 

27.  Starrie  Arteel 814 

28.  Northeast 744 

28.  Southwest 373 

30.  Southwest  324 


June  30. 

July    1. 

4. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
11. 
12. 
12. 
14. 
13. 
15. 


Starrie  Arteel 707 

Northeast 1,371 

Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
ern    1,179 

Southwest  476 

Northeast 1,350 

Starrie  Arteel 362 

Northeast 1,300 

Starrie  Arteel 498 

Southwest  769 

Southwest 590 

Nortlieast 1,705 

Northern  1,627 


20,000 


1883. 


Killed  for  food  in  fall  and  winter.        534 
June   6.  Northern 26 

12.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
east         508 

16.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
east         887 

19.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
east         926 

22.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north. 

east 847 

24.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
east      1,192 

26.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
east      1,040 

29.  Stanie  Arteel  and  north- 
east      1,273 

July    1.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
east      1,063 


July  3.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
east   910 

4.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
east   1,382 

7.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
east   1,946 

10.  Northeastern 1,368 

11.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near..  1,104 

13.  Northeastern 1.074 

14.  Stanie  Arteel 524 

15.  Northeastern 643 

16.  Starrie  Arteel  and  near.  1,  015 

18.  Northeastern 1,  Ot-S 

19.  Northern 510 

20.  Northeastern 145 


20,000 


1683. 


Killed  for  food  in  fall  and  winter.        403 
June  12.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
eastern           139 

15.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
eastern          283 

19.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
eastern    61 

22.  Starrie  Art«el  and  north- 
eastern          379 

25.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
eastern          684 

28.  Starrie  Artie  i  and  north- 
eastern          442 

30.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
eastern          608 

Jaly    2.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
eastern          340 

4.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
eastern          287 

7.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
eastern           645 

9.  Southwest 1,333 


July  10.  Southwest 507 

10.  Northeast 306 

11.  Starrie  Arteel 260 

12.  Northeast 546 

13.  Starrie  Arteel 321 

16.  Northeast 775 

16.  Southwest 1,015 

17.  Starrie  Arteel 130 

18.  Northeast 467 

18.  Southwest 1,216 

20.  Northeast 280 

20.  Southwest 1,150 

23.  Starrie  Arteel 766 

25.  Northeast 77 

27.  Northern  606 

30.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
east   501 

Aug.    6.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
east   379 

13.  Northeast 94 


16,000 


568 


IN   THE   PRESENT. 


8eal~ik%n  record  of  St.  Oeorge  Island,  Alaska,  187 1  to  1SS9,  inclatim,  etc. — Continued. 


ie&4,. 


Killed  for  food  in  fall  and  winter.  380 

June    3.  Northeast Ill 

10.  Southiwest 1,222 

12.  Starrie  Arteel 690 

16.  Southwest 581 

18.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
east   552 

21.  Southwest  582 

23.  Starrie  Arteel 598 

26.  Southwest 556 

28.  StarrieArteelaiidnorth- 

east 486 

July     1.  Southwest 298 

3.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
east   71 


July 


Aug. 


7.  Southwest 87 

9.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
east   1,260 

12.  Southwest 971 

14.  Northeast 298 

15.  Northern 4a5 

16.  Southwest 726 

17.  Northeast 990 

18.  Starrie  Arteel 506 

23.  Southwest 795 

23.  Starrie  Arteel 744 

25.  Northeast 595 

26.  Southwest 572 

30.  Stiirrie  Arteel 640 

4.  Northeast 224 


15,000 


1885. 


Killed  for  food  in  fall  and  winter.  196 

June     1.  Northeast 118 

10.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
east   780 

15.  Southwest ■....  775 

17.  Starrie  Arteel 802 

18.  Northeast 825 

22.  Southwest 414 

27.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
east   1,775 

29.  Southwest 401 


July 


1.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
east   2,287 

6.  Southwest  789 

10.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
east   2,156 

13.  Southwest 1,011 

16.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
east   2,218 

20.  Southwest 483 


15,000 


1886. 


Killed  for  food  in  fall  and  winter.  370 
June    9.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
east   1,428 

14.  Southwest 831 

16.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
east   1,436 

21.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
east   742 

21.  Southwest 843 

23.  Northeast 343 

24.  Southwest 306 

28.  Southwest 288 

29.  Starrie  Arteel 632 

July    1.  Northeast 481 


July 


5.   Southwest 620 

5.  Starrie  Arteel 499 

6.  Northeast 648 

9.  Starrie  Arteel 865 

12.  Southwest 745 

13.  Northeast 888 

15.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
east    707 

19.  Southwest 663 

20.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 

east    1,371 

23.  Northeast 294 


15,000 


1887. 


Killed  for  food  in  fall  and  winter.  282 

June    8.  Northeast 383 

13.  Northeast 465 

15.  Southwest 427 

20.  Southwest 261 

20.  Starrie  Arteel 974 

24.  Northeast 533 

27.  Southwest 599 

27.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
east   846 

29.   Nortlieast 409 

July    1.  Starrie  A  rteel 100 

4.  Southwest 883 


July    6.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
ern    1,321 

7.  Northeast 421 

10.  Southwest 701 

11.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 

ern   1,296 

13.  Northeast 1,509 

18.  Southwest 1, 077 

18.  Starrie  Arteel 894 

20.  Northeast 1, 130 

22.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
em 489 


Xo,000 


•   DEPENDENCE  ON  ALASKAN  HERD. 
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Seal-skin  record  of  St.  George  IsUind,  Alaska,  1S71  to  1889,  inclusive,  etc. — Continued. 


1888. 

Killed  for  food  in  fall  and  winter.  418     July 

June     6.  Northeast 121 

11.  Southwest 272 

11.  StarrieArteel  and  north- 
ern    455 

15.  Stanie Arteel an  1  north- 
em  227 

18.  Southvrest 427 

18.  StarrieArteel 324 

22.  StarrieArteel 764 

25.  Southwest 908 

26.  StarrieArteel  and  north- 

ern    894 

27.  Northeast 438 

29.  StarrieArteel 341 

July     2.  Southwest 341 

3.  Northeast 530 

4.  StarrieArteel 503 

6.  Northet^st 648 

9.  Southwest 389 


10.  StarrieArteel 1,169 

11.  Northeast 810 

13.  StarrieArteel  and  north- 
ern   508 

16.  Southwest 694 

17.  StarrieArteel  and  north- 

ern   1,090 

19.  Southwest 366 

20.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 

ern    550 

23.  Southwest 179 

24.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 

ern    405 

25.  Southwest 159 

26.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 

ern    520 

27.  Southwest 142 

27.  StarrieArteel 407 


15,000 


1889. 


Killed  for  food  in  fall  and  winter. 
June  4.  Northeast 

10.  Southwest 

17.  Soutlnvest 

18.  StarrieArteel 

21.  Northeast 

22.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 

em  

20.  Southwest  

25.  Norfhea.st 

27.  Southwest 

29.  StarrieArteel 

30.  Southwest 

July    2.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
ern   

4.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
ern   

7.  Southwest 

9.  StarrieArteel 

11.  Southwest 

13.  StaiTie  Arteel  and  north- 
em  


,2'3 
156 
275 
244 
773 
176 

284 
5-6 
496 
223 
429 
167 

275 

418 
229 
269 
192 

667 


July  15.  Sonthwest 

16.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
ern   

18.  Southwest 

19.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 

em  

22.  Southwest 

22.  Starrit  Arteel  and  north- 
ern   

24.  Southwest 

25.  StaiTie  Arteel  and  north- 

em  

27.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
ern   

27.  Southwest 

29.  Starrie  Arteel  and  north- 
em  


371 

1,028 
439 

1,140 
500 

628 
279 

1,450 

942 
568 

613 

15,000 


Recapitulation  of  seals  killed  for  their  skins  on  the  St.  George  Island,  Alaska,  from 

1871   to  1889,  inclusive. 


1871 19.077 

1872 2.5,000 

1873 2.5,000 

1874 10,000 

1875 10,000 


1876 10,000 

1877 1.5,  0(X) 

1878 18,000 

1879 20,000 

1880 20,000 


1881 20,000 

1882 20,000 

1883 15,000 

1884 15,000 

1885 15,000 


1886 1.5,000 

1887 15,000 

1888 15.000 

1889 15,000 


I,  Max  Heilbronner,  uecretary  of  tlie  Alaska.  Commercial  Company, 
of  San  Fran(:i.sco,  do  solemnly  swear  that  the  foregoing  "sealskin 
record  of  St.  George  Island,  Alaska,  1871  to  18.S9,  inclusive,"  is  formu- 
lated and  compiled  from  the  books  of  said  company  kept  on  said  island, 
now  in  my  custody,  and  is  coixect  and  true  according  to  my  best  knowl- 
edge and  belief. 
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m  THE   PRESENT, 


The  following  tabulated  statement,  prepared  by  me  from  those  ac- 
counts   [of  the  Alaska   Commercial   Companyj 
Max  Heilbronner,  p.  510.  ^^ovf  the  fur-seal  skins  purchased  and  shipped 
to  the  company  by  its  agents  at  Kadiak  and 
Uualaska  and  from  miscellaneous  sources  from  1871  to  1891,  inclusive : 


Date. 

Cnalaska. 

Kadiak. 

Miscel- 
laneoae. 

Total. 

Date. 

Unala«ka.!Kadlak.',^^«l, 

Total. 

1871 

61« 

700 
444 

1,223 
35B 

sea 

2,  500 
2,001 
1,  207 
930 
880 
1,030 

sie 

1,503 

2,349 

1. 22:1 

856 

562 

2,600 

2.  013 

1,331 

941 

939 

1,159 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1888 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

Total. 

1,546 
2,183 
1,389 
2,821 
4,687 
1,767 
3,040 
2,679 
2,925 

106 
35 
96 

223 

1,(52 

78 

726 

1,905 

2,218 
1,485 
8  044 

1873 

1874 

4,687 

1876 

494 

95 
543 
471 

2,251 

1877 

3,141 

1878     -. 

12 

124 

11 

59 

129 

3,222 

1879 

3,396 

1880 

1881 

40,988 

1882     

The  district  covered  by  the  company's  agency  at  Unalaska  embraces 
the  stations  at  Unga,  Bolkoifski,  Sannak,  Akoutan,  Moshrovia,  Umnak, 
Atka,  and  one  or  two  smaller  posts.  I  am  credibly  informed  by  those 
cognizant  of  the  business  and  believe  that  a  large  majority  of  the  skins 
from  this  agency  were  captured  in  the  North  Pacific.  The  district 
embraced  by  the  Kadiak  Agency  includes  the  stations  at  upper  and 
lower  Kenai,  Prince  William  Sound,  and  several  trading  posts  on 
Kadiak  Island,  and  without  doubt  all  the  skins  from  this  agency  were 
caught  in  the  North  Pacific.  A  large  majority  of  all  the  skins  from 
both  places  were  pups  a  few  months  old.  The  skins  nmler  the  head  of 
miscellaneous  were  bought  from  ditterent  vessels  which  brought  them 
to  San  Francisco.  I  think  they  were  all  or  nearly  all  caught  in  the 
North  Pacific. 


I  append  hereto  a  statement  showing  the  number  of  seals  killed  an- 
nually upon  Copper  Island  from  1871  to  1880,  in- 
C.F.  EmilKreba, p.  196.  cin^ive.    This  statement  shows  that  3,658  skins 
were  taken  in  1871.    This  number  were  shipped 
th.at  year,  but  the  number  actually  killed  was  in  fact  more  than  6,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  luunber  of  fur-seals  taken  for  their  skins 
on  Copper  Island,  of  the  Commander  group,  from  1871  to  1880,  inclusive, 
under  the  direction  of  C.  F.  E.  Krebs,  for  Hutchinson,  Kohl  &  Co. : 


1871 3,658 

1872 1>,964 

1873 14,661 

1874 15,480 

187.5 20,440 

1876 15,074 


1877 11,392 

1878 20,070 

1879 25,166 

1880 30,014 


Total 170,919 


Note. — There  were  in  fact  about  6,000  killed  in  1871,  of  which  only 
the  numbers  as  above  stated  were  shipped.  In  1876  and,  1877  more 
could  have  been  taken,  but  the  sealskin  market  was  depressed  and 
they  were  not  wanted. 
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The  following  table,  prepared  by  Hutchinson,  Kohl,  Philipeus  &  Co., 
of  San  Francisco,  lessees  of  tlie  i-ight  to  take  fur- 
seals  upon  the  Commander  and  Kobben  Islands,    g.  Niebaum,  p.  20i. 
shows  the  number  of  seal-skins  secured  annually 
Irom  these  respective  islands  from  1871  to  1891 : 


Tear. 

Comman- 
der Is- 
lands. 

Kobben 
Islands. 

Total. 

1871 

3,614 
29,356 
27,710 
28,  886 
3:i,  152 
25,432 
18,584 
28,198 

38,  748 
45, 174 

39.  314 
40,514 
28.650 
49,444 
41,  737 
54,  .591 

46,  rM7 

47,  362 
52,  859 
53,780 

5,800 

3,614 
29,356 
30,404 
31,300 
36,279 
26,960 
21,533 
31,340 
42.750 
48,504 
43,  521 
44,620 
28,699 
53,263 
43,  575 
54,591 
46,  347 
47,362 
52,859 
53,780 

5,800 

1872             

1873     

2,694 
2,414 
3,127 
1,528 
2,949 
3,142 
4,002 
3,330 
4,207 
4,10« 
2,049 
3,819 
1,838 

1874 

1875            

1878       

1^80            

1883 .,. 

1884 

1885            

1886  



1888 



1890 



1891  

776,467 

DEPENDENCE  ON  ALASKAN  HERD. 
Page  268  of  The  Case. 

From  the  year  1870  down  to  the  present  time  deponent's  firm  have 
received  and  handled  from  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company  and  from    Messrs.  Hutchinson,  Kohl,    Emil  Ttichmann,p.580. 
Philipjietis  &  Co.,  from  the  North  American  Com- 
mercial Company,and  the  Kussiau  Seal-Skin  Company  of  St.  Petersburg, 
which  company  liave  now  succeeded  to  the  lease  of  the  Komandorsiii 
and  Kobben  Islands  formerly  enjoyed  by  Hutchinson,  Kohl,  Philippeus 
&  Co.,  all  the  skins  of  seals  which  have  been  killed  upon  the  Pribilof 
Islands  and  upon  the  Copper  Islands.    Tliey  have  also  received  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  skins  included  in  what  is  called  the  Northwest 
catch  until  the  year  1891,  when  the  major  part  of  the  skins  of  the  catch 
were  consigned  to  Messrs.  Culverwell,  Brooks  &  Co.,  of  London.     A 
large  number  of  the  skins  of  this  catch,  amounting  in  one  year  to  40,000 
a  year,  have  been  consigned  to  deponent's  firm  by  tlie  flrit  Hermann 
Liebcs  &  Co.,  of  San  Franci.sco. 

Tlie  total  number  of  skins  of  the  Northwest  catch  received  by  depo- 
nent's firm  during  the  year.s  1872  and  1892,  inclusive,  are  set  forth  with 
accuracy  in  an  affidavit  made  by  my  partner,  Alfred  Fraser,  in  New 
York,  a  cojiy  of  which,  dated  April  1,  and  acknowledged  E.  T.  Rice, 
notary  public,  lias  been  received  by  me  from  him  and  I  anne.K  hereto  a 
copy  of  tlie  lists  of  Northwest  >kins  attached  to  Mr.  Fraser's  affidavit, 
making  the  same  a  part  of  this  deposition,  and  mark  the  same  E.xhibit 
C.  I  also  append  hereto  as  a  part  of  this  deposition  copies  of  the  lists 
attiiched  to  the  affidavits  of  Mr.  Fra.ser  of  Alaska  skins  sold  in  London 
by  my  Arm  during  the  years  1870  to  1892,  inclusive,  and  to  the  Copper 
Island  skins  sold  by  my  firm  in  Lomlon  during  the  years  1872  to  1892, 
inchi.sive,  and  mark  the  same  respiHjtively  E.vhiliits  I)  and  E,  ami  I  re- 
fer to  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Kra.ser  above  mentioned  for  an  explanation 
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of  all  said  lists  and  adopt  the  same  explanation  given  by  him  as  my 
own.  I  have  carfully  verified  tlie  figures  contained  in  tliese  latter  and 
find  them  to  be  as  a«cuiate  as  any  such  statement  can  be  made. 


Emil  Teichmann,  p.  582. 


Exhibit  A. 


Salted  Loioi  Island  fur-seah  sold  in 

London. 

Tear. 

Skins. 

Year. 

Skins. 

Year. 

Skins. 

1873      

6,956 
8,509 
8,179 
11,353 
13,066 
12,301 
12,295 
14,836 

1881 

13,669 
13.  200 
12,  861 
16.  258 
10.  953 
13.667 
11,068 
20,747 

1889 

8,766 
18, 6U 
15,834 

4,800 

1874 

188; 

1890 

1875            

1883 

1891 

1876    

18<*4 

1877 

1885 

Total 

1878          

1886 

247,777 

1879    

1887 

1880 

1888 

Exhibit  B. 
Sales  of  Cape  Horn  salted  fur-seal  skins. 


Tear. 

Skins. 

Year. 

SUns. 

Year. 

Skins. 

1876       

6,306 
7,631 
8,227 
12, 180 
17,562 
13, 164 
11,711 

1883 

4,655 
6,743 
3,404 
909 
2,762 
4,403 
3,021 

1890 

2,460 
3. 114 

1877    

1884 

1891 

1878                         

1885 

1892  (to  date) 

3,966 

1886 

Total 

1887 

113  W8 

1881    

1888 

1882           

1889 

Exhibit  C. 
Salted  Northwest  Coast  fur-seal  skins  sold  in  London  prior  to  pelagic  sealing  in  Bering  Sea. 


Year. 

Skins. 

Year. 

Skins. 

Year. 

Skins. 

1,020 

1877 

1882 

11,727 

1878 

201 
12, 212 
8.939 
9,997 

1883 

2.319 

4,949 
1,646 
2,042 

1879 

1884 

9,242 

1875 

1880 

Total 

1881 

64,366 

Salted  Northwest  Coast  fur-seal  skins,  dressed  and  dyed  in  London  (but  not  sold  there) 
taken  prior  to  pelagic  sealing  in  Bering  Sea. 

Year. 

Skins. 

Year. 

Skins. 

Year. 

Skins. 

1872 

699 
40 
122 
578 
1,062 

1877 

772 
2,434 
2,397 
4,562 
6,890 

1882 '.. 

11, 159 

1878 

]88:t 

6,385 

1879....^- 

1880      .  : 

1884 

10, 115 

1876 

Total 

lg78 

1881 

46,216 

Ih-y  Northivest  Coast  fur-seal  skins  sold  in  London 

prior  to 

aelagic  sealing  in 

Bering  Sta. 

Year. 

Skins. 

Year. 

Skins. 

Year. 

Skirs 

2,141 

1,671 

684 

12.  495 

14.584 

891 

2,772 

1876 

1,361 
993 

1,173 
912 
918 

1882 

3^1 

1869                     ■ 

1876    

1883 

S90 

1870                  

1877 

1884 

785 

1871 

1878               

Total 

1879 

42,767 

1873 

1880    

1874       

1881 

686 

Of  the  skins  sold  in  1871  and  1872  a  very  large  proportion  were  the  aceniiinl.ition 
of  tlic,  Kns.'iian  American  Companj-  and  sold  by  them  after  the  purchase  of  Alaska  by 
the  United  States. 
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RECAPITULATION . 

Salted  skins  sold  in  London,  1872-1884 64,366 

Salted  skins  dressed  and  dyed  in  London,  1872-1884 46,  215 

Dry  skins  sold  in  London,  1868-1884 42,767 


Grand  total 153,348 

Exhibit  C. 

Dry  Korihwett  Coast  fur-seal  sJcina  sold  in  London  after  the  commencement  of  pelagio 

sealing  in  Bering  Sea. 


Tear. 

Skins. 

Tear. 

Sklss. 

1885  

1,520 

979 

2,843 

1,252 

228 

1890 

699 

1886                     

1891 

1  083 

Total 

1888  

8,694 

1889 

Salted  Northwest  Coast  fur-seal  skins  dressed  and  dyed  in  London  {hut  not  sold  there) 
taken  after  commencement  of  pelagic  sealing  in  Bering  Sea. 


Tear. 

Skins. 

Tear. 

Skins. 

1885        

16,667 

15,087 

3,589 

1,930 

1889 

2  017 

1886                                                .   ■      ........ 

Total 

1887                              

39  290 

1888        

In  addition  to  the  above  it  is  estimated  that  from  25,000  to  30,000  skins  have  been 
dressed  and  dyed  in  the  United  States. 

Salted  Northwest  Coast  fur-seal  skins  sold  in  London  after  commencement  of  pelagio 

sealing  in  Bering  Sea. 


Tear. 

Skins. 

Tear. 

Skins. 

Tear. 

Skins. 

1885       

2.078 
17,909 
36,907 
36,818 

1889 

39,563 
38, 315 
54,180 

1892  (to  date) 

•28,  298 

1886             . 

1890       

1887            .. 

1  1891  

254,  068 

1888         

♦  Of  catcli  of  1891. 
RECAPITULATION. 

Dry  skins  sold  in  London,  1885-1891 8,604 

Baited  skins  dressed  and  dyed  in  London,  bnt  not  sold  there,  1885-1888 39,  290 

Salted  skins  dressed  and  dye<l  in  the  United  States,  estimated,  1885-1889, 

say 30,000 

Salted  skins  sold  in  London,  1885-1892 254,068 

Grand  total 331,962 

Exhibit  D. 
Salted  Alaska  fur-seal  sold  in  London. 


Catch. 

Skins. 

Catch. 

Skins. 

Catch. 

Skins. 

1870 

9,965 
100.896 
96.283 
101.248 
90,  1.50 
99.B34 
90.  207 
75.  410 
99,911 

1879 

100,036 
100, 161 
99,921 
,100. 100 
75,914 
99,887 
99,719 
99,  910 
99,940 

1888 
1889 
1890 
1890 
1891 

100,000 

1871 

1880 

1872 

'  1881 

2(J,  994 

1873 

1882 

4,158 

1874       

1883    

13, 473 

187S 

1876 

Total 

1885            

1,  877, 977 

1877 

1878 

1  1887 

1 

574 


IN   THE    PRESENT. 

Exhibit  E. 
Salted  Copper  Island  fur-seal  sold  in  London, 


Tear. 


1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 


SUdi. 


7,182 
21,614 
30.  :149 
34,479 
33,298 
25,380 
19,000 
28,211 


Year. 


1880 
1881 

1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 


Sklna. 


38,885 
45,209 
39,  111 
36,500 
28,675 
48, 929 
41, 752 
54,584 


Tear. 


1888 , 

18e9 

1890 , 

1891 

1892 

Total 


Skins. 


46,333 
47,416 
(15,486 
17,025 
30,678 


768,090 


Table  of  percentages  of  annual  seal-skin  supplg  compiled  from  table  of  London  trade 
/  sales  as  given  by  Emil  Teivhmann. 


1870. 


1871. 


1872. 


1873. 


1874. 


1875. 


1876. 


1878. 


1879. 


Lobos  Island 
Cape  Iluni  - . . 
Niirtbwost  Coast.  0.0620+ 


0.0532+ 


0.0560+ 


0.110  +:0.136  + 


0. 0  '46  f 


0.  0782+0. 1054+0. 0831+0.  0730+ 
0. 044(1+  !o.  0618+  0. 0575  (-  0. 0722  f 
0. 0282+  0.  0158+  000251+  0. 0927+ 


0. 1362+  0.  0072+  ( 

Alaska  catch 0.9380+0.890  +0.813  +0.  8047+ 0.  7743+iO.  6830  h  0.6204+ 0.  6113+ 0.698  +  0.  5i>44+ 

Copper  Island 1 0.051  +0  059  +0,1653+0.2364+0.2292+0.2059+0.1363+0.1677+ 


Total 1.0000 


1.0000     |1. 0000     ll.  0000      1.0000      1.0000      l.OOOO     jl.OOOO 


1.0000      1.1 000 

I  I 


Lobos  Island 

Cap*'  Horn 

Nortliw**Kt  Coast 

Alaska  catch 

Copper  Island  — 


1880.       1881.       1882.        1883.       1884.        1885.       1886.       1887.       1888.       1889. 


0.  O8114+  0.  0720+  0.  07:3+  0. 0923+  0. 0950  t 
0.  0948+:0  0697+  0. 0624+  0.  0134      0. 0332 
0.  0730+0.  0825+  0. 12  13+  0.  im5+  0.  U87  ( 
0.  5417+0. 5307+  0.  5341+  0  5442+|0.  5821-t 
0.  JIOS  +  0.  2451  +  0. 2097+  0. 2616     0. 1831  + 


Total 1.0000    ll.OOOO     1.0000    ll.OOOO    jl.OOOO 


0. 5540+  0. 0718+  0. 0521  +  0. 0981  +  0. 0435+ 

0. 0196+0. 0047+  0.  01.13  +0. 0207+  0. 0156+ 
0.113  +0.1795  f  0.2047+0.1894+0.2075  + 
0.  5447+  ,0. 5307+  0.  4721  +  0.  4728  +  0. 4975+ 
0.2684+0.2143+0.2578     0.2190     0.2:159+ 


1.0000     ll.OOOO    11.0000     ll.OOOO     1.0000 


Table  of  annual  seal-skin  supply  compiled  from  table  of  London  trade  sales  as  given  by 

Emil  Teichmann. 


1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

6,956 

8,507 

8,179 

11,353 
6,306 
4,  097 
90,267 
33,  293 

13,066 
7,631 
1,945 
75,  410 
25.380 

12,301 
18,227 
3,607 
99,911 
19,000 

12,295 

12,180 

Northwest  Coaflt  - 
Alaska  catch 

684 
9,985 

12,495 
100,896 

18,303 

96,283 

7,182 

931 
101,248 
21,  814 

7,843 
90, 150 
30,  349 

3,575 
99.634 
34,  479 

15,527 
100,036 
28,211 

Total 

10,649  |113,391 

119,788. 

130,749 

136,  851 

145,867  Il45,321  |l23,432 

143,046 

168,249 

1880 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

188.'. 

-.886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

Luotis  Isiand 

Cape  Horn 

Nortlnvest  Coast . 

Alaska  catch 

Copper  catch 

14,  388 
17,562 
13, 501 
100, 161 
38,885 

13.569 
13,164 
16.573 
9.994 
45,209 

13,200 
11,711 
23,  207 
100, 100 
39.111 

12, 881 
4,055 
9,544 
75,  914 
36,500 

16,258 
8,743 
20, 142 
99,887 
26,675 

10, 9,53 
3,404 
20,  265 
99,719 
48,929 

13,  667 
909 
33, 975 
99,910 
41,752 

11,068 
2,702 
43, 339 
99,  940 
54,584 

20,747 
4,403 
40,000 
100,000 
46,333 

8.755 
3.021 

41.K08 
100.000 

47,416 

Total 

184,940  ;i»,438  JI87,329 

139,474 

169,705    183,270  ,190,213   211,693 

1                 1                 1 

211,483 

201,000 
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LOSS  TO  imiTED  STATES. 


Page  269  of  The  Case. 

I  have  signed  the  firm  name  to  the  statement  hereto  annoxod,  which 
has  been  prepared  from  a  careful  examination  of 
the  iirm  books,  and  I  know  it  to  be  true  in  all  re-  c.  Francis  Batei,p.509. 
spects.  The  seal-skins  therein  referred  to  were  all 
pnrchased  at  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  aiid  are  of  the  class  commonly 
known  as  northwest  coast  skins,  i.  e.,  skins  from  animals  which  were 
caught  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  or  in  the  waters  of  Bering  Sea.  The  state- 
ment represents  all  of  the  skins  of  this  kind  which  were  purchased  by  my 
firm  between  the  years  1880  and  1890,  inclusive,  together  with  the  full 
prices  paid  for  them.  I  believe  these  prices  to  represent  the  average 
value  of  northwest  coast  skins  at  Victoria  during  these  years,  except 
that  the  price  paid  for  the  small  lot  purchased  in  1890  is,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, below  the  average  for  that  year.  I  find,  however,  upon  referring 
to  my  books,  that  this  lot  was  composed  of  small  skins,  some  of  tliem 
in  poor  condition. 

During  the  year  1891  we  purchased  no  northwest  coast  skins,  and  I 
am  therefore  unable  to  state,  of  my  own  knowledge,  their  value  in  that 
year,  but  I  understand  that  in  the  fall  of  1890  and  in  1891  it  was  very 
much  higher  than  in  any  previous  year,  owing  entirely  to  the  diminished 
catch  of  seal-skins  upon  the  Pribilof  Islands  by  the  lessees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment during  those  years.    *    •    • 

Statement  by  Martin  Bates,  jr.,  ^  Co.,  of  New  York. 


Ytai. 

Number  of 
aealakins 
pnrchased 
in  Victoria. 

Arerage 

price  per 

skin. 

Total  price. 

1880 

4,365 
5.303 
8.780 
6,893 
11,527 
13,436 
18,797 
2,996 
3,805 
506 
369 

»11.10 
9.35 
5.80 
5.90 
5.38 
5.27 
4.89 
4.72 
4.35 
5.74 
5.70 

$48, 342, M 

188] 

1882   , 

50  907  87 

1883 

40  700  10 

188* -. 

1885 

62,  052.  26 
70,  867.  90 

188« 

82  211  64 

1887 

1B88. 

16, 535.  60 
2,  906.  90 

1889 

18M 

Total 

74,  767 

439,979.80 

For  many  years  we  have  been  large  purchasers  of  Alaska  (or  Pribilof 
Island)  fur-seal  skins,  having  bought  in  London 
and  brought  to  this  country  .between  the  years  C.  Francis  Bates,  p.  52S. 
1879  and  1891  71,904  such  skins.  I  am  familiar 
with  the  value  and  extent  of  the  industry  of  manufacturing  articles  of 
fdr-seal  skins  in  this  country,  my  house  having  until  very  recently 
been  largely  interested  in  it.  This  industiy  is  one  of  great  value  to 
the  United  States.  The  fur-seal  skin  is  in  many  respects  one  of  tlie 
most  valuable  furs  that  has  ever  been  placed  on  the  market.  I  have 
read  the  statement*  hereto  annexed  and  signed  the  name  of  my  firm 


'  See  affidavits  of  Joseph  Ullmann  et  al.,  and  Samuel  Ullmann. 
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thereto.  I  believe  it  to  be  in  all  respects  correct.  I  have  read  the  last 
paragraph  in  the  aflBdavit  of  Samuel  Ulluiann  hereto  annexed  and 
agree  with  what  is  said  therein. 

The  tables  hereto  annexed  marked  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F,  have  been 

prepared  by  me  from  the  printed  catalogues  of 

Alfred  Prater,  p.  561.     public  auction  sales  in  Loudon  of  fur-seal  skins 

and  also  from  my  private  memoranda,  and  from 

my  knowledge  and  information  of  the  fur-.seal  industry,  I  believe  them 

to  be  correct  in  every  particular.    Said  tables  state  all  of  the  salted 

ftir-seals  of  the  Alaska,  Copper,  northwest  coast,  and  Lobos  catches, 

which,  according  to  the  said  catalogues  and  memoranda,  were  sold  at 

public  auction  in  London  between  the  years  1868  and  1891,  together 

with  the  average  price  per  skin  obtained  during  each  of  said  years  for 

the  aforesaid  skins. 

Exhibit  A. 
Salted  Alaska  fur-seal  sold  in  London  from  1871  to  1891. 


Year. 

Skins. 

Average 

price  per 

skin. 

Tear. 

Skins. 

Average 

price  i)er 

skin. 

Tear. 

Skins. 

Average 

price  per 

skin. 

1870 

9,965 
100,896 
90,  283 
101,248 
90. 150 
99,634 
90,  267 
75,  410 
99,  911 

(.  d. 

21    8 
42    2 
44  10 
52    0 
52    6 
50    9 
34     4 
39  11 
69    2 

1879 

1880 

1881 

'  1882 

1883 

100,036 
100, 161 
90,  021 
100,100 
75,914 
99,887 
99,719 
99,910 
99,940 

».  d. 
84    9 
91    5 
79    9 
53    7 
82    9 
51    9 
57    2 
69    3 
56    0 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1890 

1891 

Total.. 

100,000 
100,000 

20.994 
4,158 

13,473 

«.    d. 

78    0 

1871 

67    0 

1872 

146     0 

1873 

98    6 

1874 

125    0 

1875 

1884 

1885 

1878 

1,877,977 

1877 

1886 

1  1887 

1 

1878 

Exhibit  B. 
Baited  Copper  Island  fur-seal  sold  in  London  in  the  years  1870  to  189i. 


Tear. 

Skins. 

Average 

price  per 

skin. 

1870 

12,030 
9,522 
7,182 
21.614 
30,  349 
34,  479 
33,  298 
25,380 
19,000 

t.  d. 

18    8 
21    4 
33    9 
36    0 

40  0 

41  0 
24  10 
26     6 
38    6 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

Tear. 


1879.. 
1880.. 
1881.. 
1882.. 
1883.. 
1884.. 
1885.. 
1886..' 
1887.. 


Average 
SUna.     price  per 
skin. 


28,211 
38,885 
45.209 
39,111 
36,500 
26,075 
48,929 
41,752 
64,584 


Tear. 


1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

Total 


Skins. 


46.333 
47,  416 
95, 486 
17,  025 
30,  678 


789.648 


Average 

price  per 

skin. 


(.  d. 

88  3 
50  6 
72  1 
64  8 
68    6 


Exhibit  C. 


Salted  Northwest  coast  fur-seal  skins  sold  in  London  prior  to  pelagic  sealing  in  Bering 

Sea. 


Tear. 

Skins. 

Average 

price  per 

akin. 

Tear. 

Sktna. 

Average 

price  per 

siun. 

Tear. 

Skins. 

Average 

price  per 

skin. 

1872 

1,029 

1.  d. 
9    9 

1877 

(.  d. 

1882 

1883 

1884 

Total... 

11,717 
2.319 
9,242 

i.  d. 

20    3 

1873 

1878 

1879 

264 
12.212 
8,9.!9 
9,997 

42    6 
53    6 
57    0 
31    7 

25  10 

1874 

4,949 
1,)M6 
2,042 

34    7 

27    2 

1875 

36    8 
21    4 

1880 

1881 

1876 

<4,3e« 

LOSS    TO   UNITED    STATES. 
Exhibit  D. 
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Salted  Iforthwett  coast  fur-ieal  skins  sold  in  London  after  commencement  of  pelagic 

lealing  in  Bering  Sea. 


Tear. 

Skins. 

Average 

price  per 

skin. 

Tear. 

Skins. 

Average 

price  per 

skin. 

Tear. 

Skins. 

Average 

price  per 

skin. 

1885 

2,078 
17,909 
36,907 
36,  818 

«.   d. 

26    1 

28    8 
30  11 
30  10 

1889 

1890 

1891 

39.563 
38,  315 
54,180 

:  d. 

39    5 
60  10 
«2    0 

1892* 

Total... 

28,298 

(.   d. 

41    7 

1886 

1887 

254,068 

1888 

•To  March  25. 

Exhibit  E. 

Salted  Lohot  Island  fur-teal  skint  told  in  London, 


Tear. 

Skins. 

Average 

price  per 

skin. 

Tear. 

Skins. 

Average 

price  per 

skin. 

Tear. 

Skins. 

Average 

price  |ier 

skin. 

IS?.?    

6,956 
8,509 
8,179 
11,353 
13,066 
12.  301 
12.295 
14,865 

>.     d. 

(*) 
(*) 
(*) 
(*) 

14    5 
35    6 
42    0 
411 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

13,569 
13,200 
12,  861 
16,258 
10,953 
13.fl«7 
11,068 
20,747 

It.     d. 
31      1 
16      5 

19  0 
14      1 

16  0 
18      6 

17  3 

20  0 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892t 

8.755 
IS,  541 
It  8"i4 

».      rf. 

1874 

1875        

'iq       11 

1«76 

4!80U  j       25      "4 

1H77 

1878 

247,777 

1((79 

1880 

'Cnknown. 


t  To  date. 


Exhibit  F. 


Salted  Alaska  fur-teal  ikins  sold  in  London  in  the  years  1SS8  to  1871  taken  prior  to  the 
leasing  of  the  Pribilof  Islands. 


Year. 

Skins. 

AT«rag« 

price  par 

Bkln. 

Year. 

RklDR. 

Average 

price  per 

skin. 

1868 

28,220 
121,820 
UO,  511 

<.    d. 

24  8 

25  0 
20      8 

1871 

20.111 

».      d. 

20        7 

]H69          

Total 

1870 

280,662 

It  was  one  of  the  first  firms  to  introduce  seal-skin  garments  into  the 
United  States,  and  since  1857  it  has  constantly 
been  engaged  in  placing  them  upon  the  market.      pranklinL.  Ounther.p. 
It  has  been  in  the  habit  of  buying  annually  m  531. 
London  from  2,000  to  0,000  Alaska  iur-.seal  skins, 

and  it  has  handled  very  many  more.  I  have  signed  the  name  of  the 
firm  to  the  annexed  .statement,**  which  I  have  carefully  read,  and  be- 
lieve to  be  in  all  lespects  correct. 

Between  the  years  1880  and  1890  we  handled  per  annum  on  an  aver- 
age 12,000  fur-seal  skins  of  the    three  catches. 
Between  1885  and  1800  we  handled  from  35,000  to      Alfred  Harris,  p.  529. 
40,000  Ala.ska  skins  which  had  been  dressed  and 
dyed  in  London.     Of  this  number  we  purchased  ourselves  in  London 


'See  affidavit  of  Jos.  Ullmann  «t  al. 
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and  brought  to  this  country  about  nine-tentlis.  I  have  signed  the 
name  of  Ilarris  &  Russak  to  the  statement*  hereto  annexed,  whith  I 
have  carefully  read.  I  believe  it  to  be  in  all  respects  correct.  I  have 
read  the  last  paragraph  or  section  in  the  annexed  affidavit  of  Samuel 
Ullinann,  and  I  agree  with  everything  contained  therein. 

I  do  a  large  business  in  fur-seal  skins,  and  between  1885  and  1890 
annually  bought  and  imported  into  this  ccmntry 
Hugo  Jaeckel,  p.  531.      from  London  from  6,000  to  8,000  dressed  and  dyed 
Alaska  fur-seal  skins,  and  a  pro])orti()nate  num- 
ber of  fur-seal  skins  of  the  other  principal  catches.     I  liave  signed  the 
name  of  Asch  &  Jaeckel  to  the  annexed  statement,*  which  I  have  care- 
fully read,    I  believe  it  to  be  in  all  resi)ect8  correct.    I  have  also  read 
the  last  paragraph  in  the  annexed  afHdavit  of  Samuel  Dllmann,  and 
agree  with  everything  therein  contained.    The  same  is  true  of  an  affi- 
davit verified  on  the  21st  day  of  June  by  William  Wiepert,  my  present 
superintendent. 

The  quantity  of  northwest  or  "Victoria"  seals  that  were  dressed  and 
dyed  in  the  United  States  for  home  consumption, 
Isaac  Liebea,  p.  454.       and  never  reached  the  Loudon  market,  I  estimate 
as  follows:  1889,  6,000;    1890,  4,.5(I0;  1891,2,100. 
These  estimates  are  made  up  from  memoranda  I  liave  been  a<'Cvistomed 
to  keep  from  time  to  time  of  the  number  of  skins  oflered  for  sale,  and 
which  did  not  go  forward  to  London  as  shown  by  the  trade  sale  cata- 
logues. 

My  duties  as   such    superintendent  demanded  that  I   should   be 

thoroughly  conversant  with  all  the  details  of  ship- 

H.  H.  Mclntyre,  p.  518.  ping  and  transporting  seal-skins  taken,  and  the 

necessary  expenses  incurred  by  my  employers. 

From  my  knowledge  of  such  expenditures  I  herewith  submit  the  foUow- 

ing  statement  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  putting  the  annual  quota  of 

skins  obtained  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  upon  the  market  wlieu  a  hundred 

thousand  seals  are  killed,  and  I  believe  such  statement  to  be  practically 

correct: 

Maintenance  of  island  establishments $12,000 

Salaries  of  employing  (exclusive  of  natives) 12,000 

Transportation  to  San  Francisco 15,  000 

Transportation,  .San  Francisco  to  New  York 20,  (MX) 

Transportation,  New  York  to  London 6, 000 

Insurance,  $1,400,(X)0  at  1  per  cent 14.000 

Commission  for  selling,  2i  per  <^nt  of  $1.,500,000 37,500 

Storage,  cooperage,  twine,  salt,  etc 15, 500 

Interest  on  the  plant,  10  per  cent  of  $100,000 10,  000 

Annual  rental  paid  to  Government,  per  terms  of  lease 60,000 

Obligations  of  the  lease  for  fish,  fuel,  nie<li<:iues,  etc 25,000 

Supervision  of  business  from  San  Fraucisco 20,000 

First  cost,  of  skins  to  natives 40,  000 

Cost  of  100,000  skins  delivered  in  London,  sold 287,000 

In  1859  he  imported  44  seal-skins  from  London;  his  annual  importa- 
tions gradually  increased  until  in  tlie  year  1877  he 
EmilJ.  Stake,  p.bSO.      imi)()rte(l  16,804  dressed  and  dyed  seal-skins  of 
all  catches.     His  books  show  the  following  pur- 
chases in  London  of  dressed  and  dyed  Alaska  fur-seal  skins,  all  of  which 

*See  affidavit  of  Jos.  UUmann  et  a{. 
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were  brought  to  this  country:  1887,  9,000;  1888,  5,800;  1889,  6,800. 
Tliese  figures  fairly  represent  his  average  purchases  and  importations 
beween  1880  and  1889. 

The  number  of  Alaska  fur-seal  skins  which  are  imported  annually 
into  the  United  States,  after  dressing  and  dyeing 
in  London,  is,  upon  the  basis  of  the  importations      g"g*^'''  ^""""'"  *'  "'•> 
during  the  past  ten  years  and  upon  a  catch  of  ^'  "" 
100,000  skins  at  the  Pribilof  Islands,  correctly  estimated  at  65,000  to 
75,000. 

The  value,  before  paying  duty  thereon  tothe  United  States,  of  each 
dressed  and  dyed  fur-seal  skin  so  imported,  may  be  said  to  range  be- 
tween §15  and  $30,  with  an  average  value  during  the  past  ten  years  of 
about  $25  a  skin. 

Tlie  wages  paid  annually  to  people  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and 
remodeling  of  seal-skin  articles  are,  on  an  average,  about  $7  a  skin,  or 
upon  70,000  skins,  $490,000. 

The  profits  made  annually  by  merchants,  wholesale  furriers,  and 
retail  furriers  amount  to  about  $30  a  skiu,  or  upon  70,000  skins, 
$2,100,000. 

Tlie  amount  of  silk  consumed  annually  in  the  manufacture  in  the 
United  States  of  70,000  fur-seal  skins  into  articles  and  in  the  repairing 
of  these  articles,  may  be  estimated  at  $150,000  to  $200,000.  All  silk 
which  is  being  so  consumed  at  the  present  time  is  made  in  the  United 
States. 

The  books  of  the  ^ew  York  house  show  the  following  purchases  of 
dressed  and  dyed  Alaska  fur  seal  skins  in  London 
between  the  years  1885  a  id  1891,    All  of  these     Samuel  Ullmann, p. 521. 
purchases  were  brought  to  this  country:  1885, 

11,818  out  of  a  total  Alaska  catch  of  about  100,000;  18S6,  12,646  out  of 
a  total  A  laska  catch  of  about  100,000 ;  1887,  25,.'34t  out  of  a  total  Alaska 
catch  of  abnut  100,000;  1888.  17,900  out  of  a  total  Alaska  catch  of 
about  100,01)0 ;  1889, 14, 160  out  of  a  total  Alaska  catch  of  about  100,000 ; 
1890,  3,569  out  of  a  tfjtal  Alaska  cat«h  of  about  21,000;  1891,  3,240  out 
of  a  total  Alaska  catch  of  about  13,000. 

I  have  signed  the  name  of  Joseph  Ullmann  to  the  annexed  state- 
ment,* whicli  I  have  carefully  considered,  and  to  the  best  of  my  infor- 
mation and  belief  this  statement  is  correct,  except  that  I  know  noth- 
ing about  the  silk  consumed.  I  regard  the  figures  given  therein  as 
conservative. 

My  father  dressed  and  dj'ed  a  few  seal-skins  in  1832,  and  each  year 
thereafter,  and  in  1864  this  became  a  lucrative 
item  of  our  business.    Since  1870  the  house  has    ^^-  ^-  Treadwell,  p. 
bought  annually  from  5,000  to  6,000  salted  fur- 
seal  skins  in  London,  all  of  which  it  has  dressed  and  dyed  in  Albany. 
•  ••*««« 

I  understand  that  my  concern  and  that  of  J.  D.  Williams,  of  Brook- 
lyn, have  heretofore  been  the  only  regular  and  recognized  dressers  and 
dyers  in  the  United  States.  Until  last  year  our  house  dressed  and 
dyed  skins  only  for  its  own  use. 

In  addition  to  dressing  and  dyeing,  our  house  annually  manufactures 

*  See  affidavit  of  Jos.  Ullmann  et  dl. 
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a  large  number  of  fur-seal-skin  articles.    I  am  deeply  interested  in  the 
protection  of  the  fur-seals. 

That  for  the  twenty  years  last  past  deponent's  said  firm  have  bought 
on  their  own  account,  diessed  and  dyed,  annually 
Henry  Treadwell,p.  524.  from  5,000  to  8,000  seal-skins.    Tliat  nearly  all  of 
the  skins  purchased  by  deponent's  said  firm  are 
bought  of  C.  M.  Lampson  &  Co.,  of  Loudon,  wlio  are  the  largest 
dealers  in  seal-skins  in  the  world.    That  the  majority  of  the  skins 
bought  by  said  firm  are  a  part  of  the  skins  known  as  the ''Alaska" 
catch — that  is,  as  deponent  is  informed  and  believes,  the  skins  of  seals 
killed  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  by  the  companies  having  leases  from  the 
United  States  for  that  purpose.     A  certain  number  of  skins  bought 
by  deponent's  firm  are  those  killed  upon  the  Russian,  called  the  Com- 
mander, islands,  known  as  the  copper  catch,  and  about  30  per  cent 
of  the  whole  number  of  seal  skins  bouglit  by  deponent's  firm  are  what 
are  called  the  northwest  coast  skins — the  skins  of  animals  killed  and 
caught  in  the  open  sea. 

I  have  signed  my  name  to  the  annexed  statement,*  which  I  have 

carefully  read,  and  believe  to  be  correct  in  every 

Eenry  Treadu}eU,p.529.  respect.    I  have  also  read  the  last  paragraph  or 

section  of  the  annexed  affidavit  of  Samuel  Ull- 

mann,  and  I  agree  with  everything  therein  stated. 

The  amount  of  revenue  derived  by  the  Uiuted  States  from  the  Alaska 
catch  can  be  estimated  from  the  following  figures, 

C.  A.  miliama,  p.  539.  carefully  compiled  by  deponent,  from  1872  to 
1887,  inclusive: 

The  total  number  of  skins  dressed  and  dyed  in  London  and  ship]>ed 
to  the  United  States  during  those  sixteen  years,  was  825,000.  The 
value  of  the  same  was  £.'5,253,941,  which  at  exchange  of  $4.80  would 
produce  $15,618,910;  the  duty  upon  which  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
would  be  $3,12:5,783.  The  average  duty  i)er  annum  is  $195,230.  The 
average  rental  received  by  the  Government  and  tax  during  these  years 
from  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  was  $317,500,  making  a  total 
average  to  the  United  States  from  the  Alaska  seal  skins  of  $512,730; 
and  the  total  during  the  sixteen  years  above  noted  of  .^8,203,776,  all  of 
which,  as  deponent  believes,  will'  be  lost  to  the  United  States  in  the 
future  if  the  destruction  is  not  prohibited. 

And  as  more  than  half  6f  the  Alaska  skins  sold  in  London  are  re- 
turned as  dressed  skins  to  America,  tlie  United 
C.  A.  muiamg,  p.  5i6.  States  Government  adds  to  its  revenue  from  the 
seal  islands  by  the  collection  of  20  per  cent  duty 
on  the  valuation  of  this  return.     It  is  estimated  that  75,0(K)  dressed 
and  dyed  skins  were  shipped  from  London  to  New  York  in  1887. 

Most  of  the  furs  dressed  and  dyed  in  my  establishment  are  fur  seal 
skins,  and  during  each  of  the  past  five  or  six 
Jos.  D.   Wimam»,    p.  yg^rs   I  have  dressed  and  dyed  from  8,000  to 
^^-  10,000  seal-skins. 


*See  affidavit  of  Jos.  UUmaun  et  ai. 
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LOSS  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
Page  272  of  The  Case. 

That  the  business  of  dealing  in  fur-seal  skins  in  the  city  of  London 
has  become  an  established  ami  important  industry. 
Deponent  is  informed  that  practically  all  the  seal  S-  s.  Berington,  p.  552. 
skins  in  the  world  are  sold  in  London,  and  the 
number  runs  np  in  the  year  to  between  100,000  and  200,000,  averaging 
considerably  over  1.50,000  a  year.  These  skins  are  sold  for  the  most 
part  either  by  the  firm  of  G.  M.  Lampson  &  Co.,  through  their  brokers, 
Goad,  Bigg  &  Co.,  or  by  the  linn  of  Culverwell,  Brooks  &  Co.  At  the 
auction  sales,  which  are  advertised  twice  or  three  times  in  the  year  by 
these  Anns,  skins  are  bought  by  dealers  from  all  over  the  world,  who 
are  present  either  in  person  or  by  proxy.  The  next  stage  in  the  in- 
dustry is  the  dressing  anddyeiig  of  the  furs,  and  practically  the  whole 
of  these  fur-seal  skins  sold  in  London  are  dressed  and  dyed  in  th  it  city. 
The  jjrincipal  firms  being  engaged  in  that  business  are  C.  W.  IVIartin  & 
Sons  and  George  Rice.  Deponent's  own  firm  dress  a  small  number  of 
skins  and  have  dressed  in  one  year  as  many  as  23,000,  and  formerly 
dyed  large  numbers  of  skins,  but  do  not  now  dye  skins,  as  the  secrets 
of  the  present  fashionable  color  are  now  in  the  hands  of  other  firms. 
After  having  been  dressed  and  dyed,  the  skins  of  the  fur-seal  are  then 
passed  into  the  hands  of  fur  mercliants,  by  whom  in  turn  they  are 
passed  to  furriers  and  drapers  and  retail  dealers  generally.  Deponent 
estimates  the  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  one  way  or  another, 
directly  or  indirecrtly,  in  the  fur-seal  industry  in  the  city  of  London  at 
at  least  two  or  tliree  thousand,  many  of  whom  are  skilled  laborers,  all 
reci'iving  high  wages. 

That  a  large  amount  of  capital  is  also  invested  in  the  business  in  the 
city  of  Lonilon,  and  the  precise  value  of  the  industry  can  be  estimated 
by  reckoning  the  annmnt  expended  in  the  various  processes  which 
deponent  has  enumerated  uijon  each  skin.  For  instance,  after  the 
skins  arrive  at  the  London  market  they  are  sold  at  the  sales  at  prices 
which  in  the  year  1800  averaged  say  8(i  shillings  apiece.  The  commis- 
sions on  the  selling  of  the  goods  including  warehousing,  insurance,  and 
so  forth,  deponent  believes  amounted  to  0  per  cent  of  the  price  obtained. 
That  the  a:nount  i)ai(l  for  dressing,  dyeing,  and  machining  each  skin 
averages  say  10  shillings.  These  processes  take  together  about  four 
or  five  months.  The  next  exi>eiiditure  upon  the  skin  is,  say,  an  average 
of  five  shillings  at  least  for  each  skin  for  cutting  up,  and  that  there- 
after there  will  be  an  average  of  at  least  from  3  shillings  to  4  shillings 
per  skin  expended  in  quilting,  lining,  and  making  u])  the  jackets  or 
other  gannents,  showing  a  tf)tal  exiienditure  ui>on  each  skin  for  labor 
alone,  in  th(^  city  of  Loudon,  of  25  shillings  in  addition  to  the  percent- 
age paid  for  brokerage,  before  the  process  of  manufacture  began,  and 
the  most  of  this  money  is  actually  paid  out  in  wages. 

Deponent  says,  that  in  the  above  estimates  he  has  given  the  bottom 
figures  and  that  the  amount  actually  expended  upon  the  skins  in  the 
city  of  London  utuloubtedly  averages  a  larger  sum.  This  would  make  on 
an  average  of  2(K),000  skins  a  year,  which  is  not  excessive,  a  total  ex- 
penditure annually  in  tiie  city  of  London  of  £250,00(»,  minus  the 
amounts  paid  for  cutting  and  making  up  in  respect  to  the  skins  sent 
to  the  United  States. 
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Deponent  says  that  the  number  of  persons  who  are  employed  in  the 

handling,  dressing,  dyeing,  cutting,  and  nianu- 

Al/red  Frater,  p.  558.      facturing  of  sealskins  in  tlie  city  of  London  is 

about  2,000,  many  of  whom  are  skilled  laborers, 

earning  as  high  as  £3  or  £4  a  week.     Deponent  estimates  the  amount 

paid  in  the  city  of  London  for  wages  in  the  preparation  of  fur-seal  skins 

for  a  manufacturer's  uses,  and  excluding  the  wages  of  manufacturers' 

emi)l()y(?s,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  pelagic  sealing  in  1885,  at  about 

£100,000  per  annum. 

A  large  capital,  the  amount  of  which,  however,  it  would  be  diiflcult 
to  estimate,  is  invested  in  the  business  of  selling 
Arthur  Hirschel,  p.  563.  raw  fur-seal  skins.  Two  firms  own  large  ware- 
houses, and  one  of  them  expensive  cold-storage 
vaults,  portions  of  which  are  used  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  storing 
fur-seal  skins. 

About  seven  firms  are  engaged  in  the  dressing  and  dyeing  of  seal- 
skins, of  which  a  very  much  larger  amount  is  done  in  London  than  in 
any  other  city  in  the  world.  In  this  branch  of  the  fur-seal  industry 
there  are  invested  about  £80,000  in  permanent  plant,  which  would 
become  entirely  useless  if  the  seal-skin  industry  were  to  come  to  an 
end. 

About  12,000  dressed  and  dyed  Alaska  fur-seal  skins,  which  may  be 
valued  at  £5  a  skin,  are  aniiually  manufactured  into  garments  in  Lon- 
don, and  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of  Copper  and  Northwest  coast 
skins  are  so  consumed. 

The  sealskin  industry  furnishes  occupation  to  workingmen  in  Lou- 
don as  follows:  To  about  GOO  dressers  and  dyers;  to  ab(mt  1,400  cut- 
ters, nailers,  sowers,  and  other  laborers  engaged  in  manufacturing  seal- 
skin articles.  Many  of  those  employed  as  above  are  skilled  laborers, 
who,  in  any  other  employment,  would  be  but  ordinary  laborers.  Some 
of  them  have  been  engaged  in  this  industry  from  childhood.  In  the 
foi-egoingno  account  is  taken  of  the  numerous  clerks,  salesmen,  and 
porters,  of  whom  large  numbers  owe  their  means  of  support  to  the 
trade  in  fur-seal  skins. 

I  believe  that  in  round  numbers  the  capital  invested  in  this  industry 
in  London  amounts  tx)  £1,000,000,  and  that  when  a  full  Alaska  catch 
came  to  market  the  weekly  amount  expended  in  wages  in  connection 
with  all  the  catches  was  about  £2,500  or  £3,000  a  week. 

That  the  business  at  the  present  time  has  attained  the  rank  of  an  im- 
portant industry,  in  which  there  is  embarked  in 

Sir  6.  C.  Lampson,  p.  ^jjg  f,[^y  ^f  Loudon  a  large  amount  of  capital  ami 
upon  which  there  is  dependent  a  large  number  of 
workmen  and  employes.  The  amount  of  capital  from  time  to  time  in- 
vested in  the  business  is  correctly  stated,  deponent  believes,  by  Mr. 
Teiclunann,  at  as  much  as  £1,000,000,  and  until  within  a  year  or  two 
the  numbers  of  persons  depending  upon  the  industry  for  their  sujjport 
has  likewise  been  correctly  stated  by  Mr.  Teichmaun,  approximately 
at  2,000  persons,  receiving  on  an  average  a  weekly  wage  of  30  shillings, 
and  most  of  them  having  families  dependent  upon  their  labors  for  their 
support. 

During  the  last  two  years  the  diminution  and  irregularity  of  the  sup- 
ply of  fur  and  seal  skins  has  caused  some  decrease 
Sir  O.  C.  Lampson,  p.    j,j"  j],p  amount  of  i)ersons  engaged  in  the  industry, 
but  deponent  is  not  able  to  state  exactly  to  what 
extent  such  decrease  has  taken  place. 
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A  considerable  number  of  tlie  persons  employed  in  this  business,  as 
deponent  is  informed,  are  not  skilled  in  any  other  kind  of  business,  and 
sliould  the  fur-seal  industry  cease,  deponent  believes  that  these  persons 
would  be  obliged  to  master  some  other  trade  or  means  of  livelihood. 

Tliat  deponent  has  made  no  examination  of  the  books  of  his  firm  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  preciselv  the  number  of 
skins  annually  dressed  and  dyed  by  his  said  firm  567  "  *''  '''"'  ^• 

and  its  predecessor,  but  it  is  the  fact  that  his  said 
firm  in  one  year  dressed  1.50,000  fur-seal  skins,  and  of  that  number 
dyed  130,000,  and  it  is  also  the  fact  that  until  within  the  last  two  years 
his  firm  dressed  upwards  of  110,000  or  l'JO,000  skins  in  each  year,  and 
dyed  upwards  of  100,000  skins  so  dressed. 

The  firm  of  C  W.  Martin  &  Sons  has  employed  until  the  last  two 
years  5(M)  persons,  and  employ  at  the  present 

moment  about  400  persons,  most  of  whom  are  55^""""  ^'  "^'"■''"'  P- 
skilled  laborers,  receiving  on  an  average  at  least '' 
30  shillings  a  week,  and  most  of  whom  liave  families  dependent  upon 
them  for  their  support.  Deponent  estimates  that  the  total  number 
of  persons  employed  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  business  of  dress- 
ing, dyeing,  handling,  and  cutting  fur  seal  skins  up  to  within  the  last 
two  years  in  the  city  of  London  was  about  2,000. 

The  principal  dressers  and  dyers  of  the  city  of  London  at  the  pres- 
ent time  are  C.  W.  Martin  &  Co.  and  George  Eice, 
and  skins  are  also  dressed  and  dyed  by  other  per-      Renry  Poland,  p.  571. 
sons.    The  fur-seal  business  has  attained  very  con- 
siderable dimensions  in  the  city  of  London,  large  amounts  of  capital 
being  invested  therein,  and  probably  in  and  about  the  city  of  London 
there  are  employed  in  the  fur-seal  skin  business  as  many  as  3,000  per- 
sons, most  of  whom  are  skilled  hands,  some  of  whom  receive  as  high  as 
£3  w  £4  a  week,  and  many  if  not  most  of  whom  have  families  depend- 
ent upon  them  for  support. 

That  the  business  of  handling  and  dealing  in  fur-seal  skins  has  be- 
come, in  the  city  of  London,  an  established  and 
imjiortant  industry.     That  deponent  himself,  for     Geo.  Rice,  p.  57i. 
instance,  employ  at  the  present  time  from  400  to 
500  laborers,  who  are  mos'ly  engaged  in  one  way  or  another  upon  fur- 
.seal  skins,  many  of  whom  are  skilled  workmen  receiving  goi)d  wages, 
and  many  of  them  having  families  dependent  upon  them  for  their  sup- 
jtort.     Dejtonent  estimates  the  total  number  of  people  engaged  in  the 
business  of  handling,  dyeing,  dressing,  and   treating   fur-seal   skins 
u]»  to  the  time  the  skins  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  furriers  at  about 
2,000.     In  addition  to  the  numbers  soemi)loyed,  a  muiih  larger  number 
of  furriers,  employes,  and  the  employes  of  the  retail  merchants  are  con- 
cerned directly  or  indirectly  in  handling  or  manufacturing  the  fur-seal 
skin  or  fur  seal  skin  garments. ' 

Dep(jnent  fnrthi^r  says  that  a  large  amount  of  capital  is  in  one  way  or 
another  invested  in  the  city  of  London  in  the  business  above  enumerated. 

That  the  fur  seal  skin  business  liad  become  an  important  industry  in 
the  city  of  London,  in   which  a  large  amcmnt  of 

capital  was  invested  and  a  laige  number  of  work-       ^'-  C.  B.  Stamp, p.  576. 
men  employed,  amounting,  including  the  dressers, 
dyers,  handlers,  and   persons   employed  in  the  manufactories  of  the 
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furriers,  to  about  3,000.  It  is  difficult  to  make  any  correct  estimate  of 
the  number  of  people  so  employed,  but  deponent  says  that  be  has  re- 
cently had  occasion  to  look  into  the  question  iu  his  capacity  as  master 
of  tlie  Skinners'  Company  and  he  believes  the  above  figure  to  be  sub- 
stantially correct. 

That  a  large  number  of  persons  so  employed  are  skilled  laborers  and 
most  of  them  have  families  dependent  upon  their  labors  for  their  sup- 
port. Tlie  wages  paid  in  some  cases  are  as  high  as  £3  or  £4  a  week, 
and  perhaps  the  average  wages  of  the  while  number  may  be  safely 
estimated  at  £1  per  week.  That  many  of  these  persons  know  no 
other  business  than  that  in  which  they  are  at  present  engaged. 

A  very  large  amount  of  capital  is  investe<l  in.  the  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  business.     It  is,  in  dcjionent's  judg- 
EmilTeichmann,p.582.  ment,  fair  to  estimate  the  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested in  the  business  in  one  way  or  another  to 
have  been  at  times  as  much  as  £1,000,000,  and  that  there  have  been 
until  lately  dependent  upon  this  industry,  in  the  city  of  London,  about 
2,000  skilled  workmen,  most  of  whom  have  families  dependent  upon 
them  for  support,  and  the  amount  of  wages  paid  to  those  people  de- 
ponent estimates  on  the  average  at  about  30  shillings  per  week,  making 
an  aggregate  of  £150,000  per  annum. 

Deponent  further  says  that  the  number  of  persons  who  are  engaged 

in  the  handling,  dressing,  and  dyeing  of  seal- 

G.  A.  Williams,  p.  538.  skins  in  Great  Britain  is  about  2,000,  many  of 

whom  are  expert  workmen  and  recei\e  high  wages ; 

and  the  number  in  the  United  States  is  about  300.    The  number  of 

persons  engaged  upon  the  poacliing  vessels  is  about  10  to  eacli  vessel, 

and  a  considerable  number  of  the  persons  engaged  upon  the  Canadian 

sealers  are  American  citizens. 

LOSS  TO  FRANCE. 
Page  273  of  The  Case. 

That  there  has  gradually  sprung  up  a  large  demand  for  this  article 

in  France,  which  demand  was  at  its  height  two 

Emin  Hertz,  p.  587.       years  ago,  during  which  year  the  said  firm  bought 

and  sold  10,000  skins  at  the  average  price  of  the 

last  ten  years.     That  in  consequence  of  the  falling  off  in  the  supply  of 

Alaska  skins  (Pribilof  Islands  and  Bering  Sea)  two  years  ago,  the  price 

had  increased  from  50  to  75  per  cent,  and  in  consequence,  the  year  after, 

the  demand  was  affected  so  that  instead  of  selling  more  than  10,000 

skins  the  firm  scarcely  sold  5,000,  and  a  still  smaller  number  this  year. 

That  the  said  firm  [Brain  Hertz  &  Co.]  generally  buys  its  seal-skins  at 
the  London  auctions  in  their  undressed  state,  and 

Emin  Hertz,  p.  588.  has  them  dressed  in  Loudon  and  dyed  partly  in 
Loudon  and  partly  in  Paris. 

That  the  said  firm  of  E^villon  Frferes  have  bought  during  the  last 

twenty  years  upwards  of  400,000  seal-skins;  that 

L4on  BMllon,  p.  589.     nearly  all  of  these  skins  have  been  dressed  in 

London,  where  there  aie  special  facilities  therefor; 

that  the  firm  of  Ravillon  Freres  have  tried  several  times  to  dress  the 

skins  themselves,  but  in  very  small  quantities. 
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That  all  the  skius  bought  by  the  said  firm  of  Revillon  Frferes  are 
dyed  in  France,  and  therefore  the  skins  p  iss  under  our  eyes  in  the  fol- 
lowing conditions:  (1)  iu  salt  when  we  buy  theiu  in  London;  (2) 
d  essed;  (3)  dyed.  Tliat  deponent  believes  that  the  flrni  of  Revillon 
Fri-res  is  by  far  the  largest  firm  of  furriers  and  fur  dealers  in  France; 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  skius  bought  by  Revillon  Freres  are  made 
up  into  garments,  cloaks  and  mantles,  but  that  some  of  the  skins,  after 
having  been  dyed,  are  sold  to  other  manufacturers. 

That  the  sales  of  seal  skins  by  the  said  firm  of  Revillon  Frferes  have 
amounted  for  the  last  twenty  years  to  about  4,(K)0.(K)0  francs  per  year. 

That  the  number  of  persons  employed  by  the  said  firm  for  the  dye- 
ing, scraping,  manufacturing,  lining,  and  for  the  sale  of  the  seal-skins, 
is  about  300,  of  which  the  greater  part  are  well  paid,  on  account  of 
their  work  being  upon  a  very  valuable  species  of  merchandise,  and  that 
there  are  about  500  or  600  persons  employed  in  the  industry  in  France, 
exclusive  of  salesmen,  porters,  etc. 

That  in  the  years  from  1872  to  1877  we  bought  only  Alaska  seal-skins 
(that  is  to  say,  those  from  the  islands  of  Pribiloi)  and  the  Copper 
catch,  coming  from  Russia,  and  a  few  skins  coming  from  the  islands  of 
Lobos  and  from  the  South  Seas. 

HEED   OF  BEGXJLAB  SUPPLY  OF   SKINS. 

Page  274  of  The  Case. 

Deiwnent  further  says  that  the  preservation  of  the  seal  herds  and 
the  continued  supi)lyof  fur-seal  skins,  which,  fur- 
thermore, it  is  important  should  be  constant  and  jj.  s.  Bevington,  p.  553. 
regular  in  supply,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  this  industry.  Deponent  says  that  the  reason  for  this 
opinion  is  shown  in  the  history  of  last  season's  business.  For  instance, 
at  the  October  sale,  the  i)rices  of  skins  were  very  high,  as  a  short  supply 
was  expected.  The  skins  purchased  at  that  sale  were  then  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  dressers  and  dyers,  where  they  would  be  retained,  as 
above  stated,  in  i»r(K'e.ss  of  treatment  four  or  five  months.  During  this 
interval  it  appeared  that  instead  of  there  being  a  short  supply  the 
poaching  vessels  \vm\  caught  a  large  number  of  skins,  50,000  or  60,000, 
whi(!h  being  Unexpectedly  ])luniped  on  the  market,  brought  the  price 
down  so  that  there  was  a  loss  of  perhaps  25  shillings  per  skin  on  the 
skins  bought  at  the  October  sales;  and  deponent  further  says  that  it  is 
of  course  obvious  that  the  business  can  not  be  maintained  unless  the 
herds  are  preserved  from  the  destru(!tion  which  has  overtaken  the  South 
Sea  herds,  which  formerly  existed  in  such  large  numbers,  and  so  im- 
portant has  the  seal-skin  business  become  that  if  the  herds  were  exter- 
minated deponent  says  it  would  hardly  be  worth  while  to  remain  in  the 
for  business. 

That  the  increa.sed  price  of  seal-skins  two  years  ago,  caused  by  the 
falling  off  in  quantity,  has  not  been  maintained, 
altfiongli  this  year  there  is  perhaps  even  a  fewer      Emin  Hertz,  p.  588. 
number  of  sealskins,  which  indicates,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  deponent,  that  tlie  article  wlien  offered  at  a  high  price  is  within 
the  means  of  only  a  very  few  persons,  aud  the  demand  for  it  will  con- 
tinue to  decrease. 
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That  the  trade  has  every  interest  to  bring  about  a  regular  production ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  production  to  beapproxiiiiati'ly 

Emin  Hertz,  p.  590.  always  the  same,  as  this  would  obviate  the  fre- 
quent change  in  price  and  render  business  less 
speculative. 

TUe  business  of  dealing  in  fur-seal  skins  has  of  late  entered  into  a 
sjieculative  stage,  which  is  doing  it  much  injury. 
Arthur  Hirtohel,  p.  5S3.    The  trade  cau   no  longer  know  with  certainty 
when  and  in  what  quantities  seal  skins  will  be 
pla;;ed  up  m  the  market.    To  remedy  this  1  am  of  the  opinion  that  here- 
after skins  should  be  taken  only  from  animals  of  the  male  sex  and  upon 
laud,  under  Govdrninent  regulations  such  as  have  heretofore  existed. 

That  one  of  the  most  important,  and  deponent  feels  justified  in  say- 
ing, vital  elements  in  the  maintenance  and  pres- 

Sir  G.  C.  Lampson,  p.  ervatiou  of  the  business  or  industry  is  that  the 
'^    '  supply  of  fur-seal  skins  should  be  regular  and 

constant,  so  that  intending  buyers  may  be  able  to  know  beibrehand  ap- 
proximately what  the  prices  of  their  stock  in  trade  are  going  to  be,  and 
that  the  people  eug iged  in  the  business  may  have  beforehand  a  rea- 
sonably definite  notion  of  what  they  shall  be  able  to  count  upon. 

Deponent  knows,  of  his  own  knowledge  and  from  conversations  with 
the  merchants  and  dealers  above  mentioned,  that 

Walter  E.  Martin,  p.  ^  jy  ^  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  continu- 
^    '  ance  of  the  fur  seal  industry  and  the  industries  re- 

sulting therefrom  and  dependent  thereon  tluit  the  supi)ly  of  fur-seal 
skins  should  be  constant;  that  is,  that  the  number  of  skins  coming 
upon  the  market  in  each  year  should  be  known  the  year  beforehand 
with  approximate  certainty,  and  that  it  should  not  vary  greatly  from 
year  to  year.  Tnat  tliis  is  necessary  in  order  that  prices  may  be  fixed 
and  tint  tliDSj  p3rso:i-!  or  firms  who  physically  deal  with  the  skins, 
such  as  dei)onent's  firm,  should  know  what  provision  they  must  make 
for  the  business  of  the  ensuing  season.  That  down  to  within  a  few 
years  last  past,  three  or  five  years,  the  sui)ply  has  bee>i  regular,  but 
that  during  the  last  three  or  five  years,  and  notably  during  the  last  two 
years,  the  supply  has  fluctuated  very  largely  and  continnally  dimin- 
ished, and  in  couseiiuence  thereof  business  has  greatly  suflered. 

Deponent  further  says  that  the  cont  inuance  of  this  business  depends 
very  hvrgely  uiwn  the  maintenance  of  a  steady 
Emit  Teichmann,  p.  5S2.  and  regular  su|)i)ly  of  fur-seal  skins  in  order  that 
the  trade  may  be  able  to  calculate,  with  approx- 
imate certainty,  the  number  of  skins  which  are  to  be  received  in  each 
year. 

Besides,  skins  are  being  now  put  on  the  market  at  such  irregular 
„.,.,,,         times  and  in  such  uneven  quantities  that  buying 
_^Oeo.  H.  Treudwell,  p.  j.^^,^  ,j,^g  become  a  si)eculative  business.     I  be- 
lieve that  the  wliolo    troubh^,  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  Victoria  and  other  pelagic  sealers,  whofui'uish  the  present 
cheap  skins. 
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Then,  too,  during  the  last  few  years  buying  fur-seal  skins  has  become 
a  business  of  a  very  speculative  character,  because 
it  is  impossible  now  to  calculate  at  what  times  Samuel  Ullmann,  p.  527. 
and  in  what  quantities  they  will  be  placed  upon  the 
market.  It  requires  from  three  to  six  months  to  properly  dress  and  dye 
skins,  and  if  while  this  process  is  going  on  further  sales  take  place  (as  has 
been  the  case  at  frequent  intervals  in  the  last  two  years),  the  tendency 
is  to  unsettle  the  market,  advance  or  reduce  the  raw  material,  and  thus 
directly  affect  both  dealers  and  manufacturers.  This  has  happened  of 
late  years  only.  I  ascribe  the  present  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the 
business  to  the  injurious  operations  of  the  Victoria  sealers,  whom  I 
furtlierniore  hold  directly  responsible  for  the  present  diminished  catch 
of  Alaska  seals  upon  the  Pribilof  Ishmds. 

The  principal  reason  for  the  fluctuation  in  piices  this  year  [188GJ  and  in 
other  years  was  the  disturbed  condition  of  the 

London  market,  caused  by  reports  of  large  collec-      t.  t.  Williams,  p.  498. 
tions,  and  so  greatly  did  the  catch  of  25,000  skins 
affect  the  market  that  the  skins  sold  for  less  in  London  than  was  paid 
for  them  in  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  entailing  loss  on   the  pur- 
chasers. 
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I  am  very  well  acquainted  with  the  class  of  vessels  engaged  in  seal- 
ing.   The  most  of  them  are  of  less  than  100  tons 
burden,  and  a  fair  estimate  of  their  average  value      I«aac  Liebes,  p.  454. 
would  be,  I  should  say,  about  $4,500  per  vessel, 
for  both  the  American  and  British  fleet,  and  about  $2,000  would  cover 
the  average  cost  of  an  entire  outfit  for  a  season's  work.    The  total 
value  of  the  Canadian  sealing  fleet  is  not,  after  all,  as  much  as  the 
sealers  would  lead  ns  to  suppose  from  their  representations. 

The  second  branch  of  my  investigation  was  the  number  of  vessels 
owned  by  Canadians  engaged  in  sealing  in  the 
Bering  Sea,  their  value,  cost  of  outfit,  etc.  r.  T.  William8,pA99. 

There  are  in  the  business  twenty  four  schoon- 
ers.   Total  tonnage,  1,404  tons.    Total  value,  including  outfits,  $173,350. 
Whites  employed,  261.    Indians  employed,  385. 

Of  these  twenty-four  schooners  sailing  under  the  British  flag,  five 
are  owned  half  by  Americans.  These  five  schooners  illegally  under  the 
British  flag  are  worth  $36,500,  leaving  an  actual  Canadian  investment 
of  $136,750. 

It  is  a  simple  task  to  arrive  with  exactitude  at  the  value  of  the 
schooners  and  their  outfits.    They  cost  to  build  in 
British    Columbia  $80  per  ton.    In  the  United     T.T.miliams, p.  500. 
States  the  cost  is  $100  per  t^m.    The  gross  ton- 
nage of  the  fleet  being  1,464  at  the  American  rate  of  $100  a  ton,  it 
would  represent  $146,400;  at  the  Canadian  rate,  $117,120. 

This  would  be  for  the  schooners  as  they  are  delivered  new,  with 
masts,  sails,  anchors,  and  fittings. 
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Some  of  the  sealing  schooners  are  fine,  new  boats,  others  are  very  old. 
The  Mary  Taylor  and  Mary  Ellen  have  both  seen  thirty-flve  years  of 
bnftetinj^  about  the  stormy  ocean,  while  the  Lilly  has  been  forty-six 
years  afloat.  The  Black  Diamond  is  really  unfit  for  sea,  and  the  Juanita 
was  driven  out  of  the  coast  trade  as  unsafe  and  past  repair.  This  was 
the  fate  of  the  Wanderer  also.  The  Letitia  I  saw  lying  in  the  Victoria 
bone-yard  being  broken  up,  and  the  Mountain  Chief  is  ready  for  the 
same  fate. 

In  order  to  get  an  exact  valuathm,  I  procured,  when  possible,  there 
cord  of  the  latest  sale  of  the  vessel,  and  in  other  cases  emi)loye<l  an  ex- 
pert sliii)builder  or  took  the  valuations  of  the  underwriter's  exjiert,  not 
on  the  amount  for  which  the  vessel  was  insured,  but  his  estimate  of 
what  it  would  cost  to  replace  her. 

In  every  case  the  value  1  have  given,  except  in  case  of  actual  sale,  is 
rather  more  than  the  vessel  would  sell  for  in  an  ordinary  bargain. 

In  the  course  of  my  investigation  as  to  the  value  of  the  trade  to  Can- 
ada, I  secured  a  copy  of  a  report  made  for  the  Dominion  Government 
by  A.  R.  Miln,  esq.,  surveyor  of  the  i>ort  of  Victoria.  While  Mr.  Miln 
is  naturally  prejudiced  somewhat  in  favor  of  his  Canadian  friends  in 
preparing  a  report  which  will  be  made  the  basis  of  their  claim  on  the 
United  States  Government,  he  is  dearly  an  honest  official  and  has 
done  his  work  generally  correctly.  His  estimate  of  the  total  value  of  the 
Victoria  sealing  fleet  is  $200,500,  or  $27,150  in  excess  of  my  valuations. 
As  his  figures  are  certain  to  be  the  ones  adopted  by  the  Canadian 
Government,  I  took  special  pains  to  correct  my  valuations  thorouglily 
when  they  differed  from  his.  I  found  that  in  many  cases  he  had  taken 
the  owner's  valuation,  which  was  far  in  excess  of  the  real  value.  1  ap- 
pend the  real  value  as  compared  with  Mr.  Miln's  estimates,  and  also  a 
copy  of  Miln's  report  made  August  17,  1889,  sworn  to  before  A.  L.  Bel- 
yea,  esq.,  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  and  forwarded  to  the  governor- 
general  of  Canada. 

As  a  sealing  schooner  is  only  engaged  one-third  ot  her  time  in  the 
Bering,  the  otlier  two-thirds  being  six^nt  in  the  west  coast  sealing,  fish- 
ing, otter  hunting,  or  some  other  business,  only  one-third  of  the  fleet's 
value  can  pcojierly  be  said  to  be  invested  in  the  Bering  sealing  busi- 
ness. The  actual  cash  investment  of  all  the  Canadas  in  this  traffic  is 
therefore  one  third  of  $1.36,750,  or  the  insignificant  sum  of  $45,585.33, 
and  even  that  would  not  be  lost  if  the  traffic  were  stopped. 

Where  Indians  are  employed  as  hunters,  the  expense  of  the  outfit 
and  voyage  is  much  less.    Tlie  Indians  hunt  from 

T.  T.  Williams,  p.  502.  their  owii  skin  canoes,  kill  with  spears  instead  of 
firearms,  BO  that  other  seals  are  not  frightened 
away,  and  feed  themselves  on  seal  blubber.  They  are  paid  $1.50 
per  skin  and  seal  with  two  men  to  the  canoe,  one  to  spear  and  one 
to  paddle.  Tiie  cost  of  an  outfit  lor  a  schooner  cairying  thirty  Indians, 
which  is  a  common  nnndier  is  fifteen  skin  canoes  at  $20,  $,'}00. 

The  expen.se  of  the  voyage  is  for  the  wages  and  board  of  a  white 
captain  and  four  sailors,  salt  for  seal  skins  and  a  little  tea  and  crackers 
for  the  Indians. 

Indian  scaling  being  so  much  cheaper  and  more  profitable  all  the 
schooners  would  engage  Indians  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  these 
Siwasli  are  an  extremely  troublesome  race  and  require  tlie  utmost  tact 
and  skill  to  manage.  Only  a  few  captains  can  liandlc  tliem  to  a<lvant- 
age  and  they  are  mostly  captains  who  have  Siwash  blood  in  their  veius. 
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EMPLOYES  IN  CANADA  AND  LONDON. 

Page  278  of  The  Case. 
(See  "LoM  to  United  States  "  and  "  Loss  to  Great  Britata.") 

EMPLOYES  IS  CANADA  AND  UNITED   STATES. 

Page  280  of  The  Case. 

There  are  now  employed  in  this  house  in  the  nixnufactnre  of  far  ar- 
ticles about  140  men  and  women.    If  we  were  to 
lose  the  sealskin  industry,  I  do  not  know  what      Emil  J.  stake,  p.  530. 
would  become  of  the  business  as  a  whole.     It 

would  be  very  seriously  cripji'.ed.  I  have  signed  the  name  "  Estate  of 
John  Ruszits,"  the  name  under  which  the  business  is  now  carried  on, 
to  the  annexed  statement.*  I  believe  it  to  be  correct  in  <>I1  respects. 
With  regjird  to  the  aj^proxiniate  number  ofi)eople  stated  to  be  em 
ployed  in  the  seal-skin  industry  in  the  United  States  I  will  say  this, 
that  probably  in  the  fall  and  winter  a  greater  number,  while  in  sum- 
mer fewer,  are  employed;  but  I  believe  the  number  given  to  fairly 
represent  the  average  number  employed  throughout  the  year.  I  agree 
With  all  that  is  said  by  Samuel  Ullmann  in  the  last  paragraph  or  sec- 
tion of  his  affidavit  verified  June  21  and  hereto  annexed. 

In  this  industry  we  have  constantly  employed  during  the  last  ten 
years  about  forty  men  and  women,  who  receive  it   ^     ^    n 

averagewagesof$1.25to$2aday.  Our  "pickers"  523  Treadwell,  p. 

get  an  average  of  $1.25  for  ea«h  skin,  and  they 
handle  about  three  a  day.    My  pay  roll  averages  about  $500  a  week. 

Working  men  and  women  are  employed  in  the  industry  of  manufac- 
turing seal-skin  articles  in  the  United  States  as  ./o».  uiimann  ei  ai.,  p. 
follows:  526. 


a.  Far-cutt«r«  (i.  0.,  people  who  trim,  repair,  and  prepare  the  general 
Hhapeof  Hkintt)'. 

b.  Nailers  (i.  e.,  people  who  stretch  and  nail  skins  into  shape  on 
boards)  

c.  Si'wera   and  ftninhera  ({.  e.,  people  who  pat   the  article  into  final 
nhape) 

d.  Those  who  nim'hino  skins  (i.  e.,  remove  the  portion  of  guard  hairs 
left  by  the  "  anhairera  ") 

Total 


Kumber. 

Wages  per  diem. 

1,200 

$3. 50  to  $4. 50 

6011 

2.  00  to    2.  50 

1,500 

1.50  to    2.00 

60 

2.00 

The  ftir-cutters  represent  skilled  labor  of  a  high  order.  They  handle 
about  eight  skins  a  day. 

No  account  is  taken  of  porters,  clerks,  salesmen,  etc.,  employed  in 
the  large  establishments. 

I  employ,  and  for  some  time  past  have  employed,  about  60  workmen, 
and  my  pay  roll  amounts  to  about  f  900  a  week. 
Most  of  these  workmen  can  be  clas.sed  as  skilled   jos.  D.  Williams,  p.  549. 
laborers. 

*  See  affidavit  of  Job.  UUmanu  et.  al. 
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CANADIAN  INVESTMENT   QUESTIONABLE. 

Page  281  of  The  Case. 

But  there  is  really  not  one  dollar  actually  invested  in  the  Bering  Sea 
sealing,  and  for  these  reasons: 

(1)  All  the  schooners  are  engaged  in  other  busi- 
T.  Wiiliama,  p.  500.       ness,  such  as  hunting  and  fishing  down  the  west 
coast  and  in  the  North  Pacific. 

(2)  If  the  sealing  business  was  stopped  entirely  the  schooners  would 
not  depreciate  a  dollar  in  value. 

(3)  Tlie  sealing  business  requires  no  special  plant,  weapons,  or  uten- 
sils. The  stthooners  are  commou  schooners,  the  boats  common  boats, 
and  the  guns  commou  guns  which  will  bring  their  value  at  any  time 
for  any  other  purpose. 

(4)  Less  than  one-third  of  a  sealing  schooner's  cruise  is  in  the  Bering. 

PELAGIC   SEALING  A  SPECULATION. 

Page  282  of  The  Case. 

There  is  very  little  in  the  sealing  business  now,  the  cost  of  fitting  ont 
a  vessel  being  from  $5,000  to  $6,000,  and  you  have 
Wm.  Bendt,  p.  405.        to  take  the  risk  of  having  your  vessel  confiscated. 
I  sent  my  vessel  thisyearovertothecoastof. Japan, 
There  were  some  seventy-odd  schooners  fitted  out  last  year  from  Vic- 
toria and  tliey  all  got  good  catches,  while  from  here  there  were  only 
from  ten  to  fifteen  schooners  fitted  out,  and  they  did  not  do  as  well. 

If  a  vessel  hunts  seals  from  January  to  May  along  the  coast  and  pays 
expenses  it  does  well  at  the  present  time,  and  very 
rri/iiamBre»HaB,p.360.  few  do  it.    Nearly  all  would  lose  money  if  the 
huntiiig  was  confined  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  but 
they  depend  on  the  Bering  Sea  catch,  where  the  seals  are  more  plenti- 
ful and  occupy  a  more  limited  space  as  a  feeding  ground. 

The  increased  value  of  skins  in  the  last  few  years  has  stimulated 
inexperienced  men  to  go  into  the  business,  and 

Geo.  Fogel,  p.  424.  they  slaughter  everything  in  sight  without  regard 
to  sex. 

And  it  is  a  common  remark  among  seamen  who  ship  on  sealing  ves- 
sels that  they  do  not  care  about  going,  for  there 

Jos.  Lafiin,p.  452.  is  nothing  in  it,  and  only  those  will  ship  that  are 
hard  up  -and  can  get  nothing  else  to  do. 

The  seals  taken  by  schooners  do  not  bring  in  the  London  market  more 

than  one-half  realized  by  the  lessees  of  the  Pribi- 

Morris  Moss,  p.  342.      lof  Islands.    The  reason  for  this  is  the  company's 

are  all  young  bulls  and  are  killed  by  being  dubbed 

on  the  head,  while  those  killed  by  the  schooners  are  of  all  kinds  and 

sizes  and  are  perforated  with  shot;  consequently  are  not  perfect  skins. 

I  held  the  position  of  chief  bookkeeper  and  cashier  for  H.  Liebes  & 
Co.  during  said  ])eriod  of  time  [from  1883  to  189^, 
S.  W.  Saalburg,p.  521.   inclusive)  and  know  of  my  own  personal  knowl- 
edge that  the  number  of  skins  set  forth  below  were 
duly  purchased  by  said  firm  at  the  average  prices  stated,  and  that 
payment  therefor  is  regularly  entered  on  the  firm's  cash  books  of  the 
respective  years. 
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Statistics  of  price*. 


Year. 

Xnmber 
of  skins. 

Amonnt  paid. 

Average 
price. 

1 

Tear. 

Number 
of  skins. 

Amount  paid. 

Average 
price. 

1883 

99 

11,108 
9,854 
7,563 
17,956 
13,459 

«430.00 
62,  031.  00 
74,184.75 
37,729.25 
99,549.50 
74, 956.  00 

$4.34 
5.58 
7.53 
4.99 
5.54 
5.57 

1889 

24,486 

30,011 

11, 174 

1,322 

»176,221.00 

302,  417. 00 

164,  637.  00 

14  506  00 

$7.20 
*10  08 

1884 

1890 

1885 

1891 

1886 

1892 

*lrl  Q7 

1887 

I 

1888 

127,032 

1,006,661.50 

*  Recent  increase  in  price, 

I  have  signed  the  Dame  of  Joseph  Ulhiiaiin  to  the  stateraent  hereto 
annexed,  which  has  been  prepared  from  a  careful  examination  of  the 
boolis  of  the  house  of  said  Joseph  Ulhnanii  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  I  know  said  statement  to  be  correct  and  true  in  every  respect. 
All  of  the  seal  skin.s  tlierein  referred  to  are  of  the 

class  known  as  Northwest  Coast  skins.  In  this  Samuel  vilmann,p.bZ2. 
term  I  mean  to  comprise  all  skins  taken  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  or  in  the  waters  of  Bering  Sea.  Tiie  skins  in  question 
were  i)urchased  at  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  with  the  exception  of 
499,  which  were  purchased  in  August,  1899,  at  San  Francisco.  Said 
books  show  the  following  assortment  of  portions  of  these  skins,  respect- 
ively, 1,835  and  1,(»76  in  number,  bought  in  May  and  June,  1888,  together 
with  the  prices  paid  for  each  grade  per  skin: 

May,  1888. 

885  BeriDf;  Sea  seals $4.57 

(  551  West  Coa-st  seals 5. 00 

I  <  102  West  Coast  j;r"y  pups 1.  25 

/     2  West  Coast  piijjs 2.50 

C252  West  Coast  seals 5.00 

II  <    41  West  Coast  j;ray  pups 1. 00 

(     2  West  Coast  pups 2.50 

June,  18SS. 

985  seal  skins 4.80 

18  seal  skins 6.00 

100  gray  pups 1. 25 

The  skins  marked  I  formed  one  lot  and  represented  the  catch  of  a 
single  vessel.  The  same  is  true  of  the  skins  marked  II.  The  percent- 
age of  gray  ])ups  cont.ained  in  each  of  these  lots,  both  of  which  were 
bought  on  assortment,  is  not  an  unusual  one. 

The  house  of  Jo.seph  Ullmann  has,  of  late  years,  been  one  of  the  larg- 
est single  buyers  of  seal  skins  at  Victoria,  and  my 
knowledge  and  exx)erience  enable  me  to  state  that     Saml.  Ullmann,  p.  533. 
the  prices  paid  by  this  house,  as  contained  in  the 
annexed  statement,  repre.sent  fairly  the  value  of  such  skins  at  Victoria 
in  each  of  the  past  live  years. 

The  rapid  rise  in  the  price  paid  for  these  skins  in  the  years  1890  and 
1891  can  only  be  explained  through  the  sudden  decrease,  which  in  the 
years  1890  and  1891  took  pUice  in  the  annual  catch  on  the  Pribilof 
Islands.  As  soon  as  it  became  known  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer 
of  1890  that  only  about  21,000  skins  had  been  taken  that  year  on  the 
Pribilof  Islands,  the  price  of  skins  rose  rapidly  at  Victoria;  and  refer- 
ence to  the  annexed  statement  will  show  that  while  in  June  we  had 
bought  at  less  than  $7  a  skin,  in  Sejitember  of  the  same  year  we  pur- 
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cliased  at  $11  a  skin,  these  September  purchases  having  been  made  at 
my  direction  immediately  after  the  receipt  of  tlie  information  conceru- 
ing  the  reduced  catch  on  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

Our  Xorthwest  Coast  purchases  of  1891  were  made  in  open  market. 
The  still  higher  prices  paid  in  that  year  were  directly  due  to  the  so- 
called  modus  Vivendi  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
whereby  the  Pribilof  catch  was  reduced  to  7,500  skins,  and  sealing  in 
the  waters  of  Bering  Sea  entirely  prohibited. 


Month. 


May 

August.. 
October. 


May 

June 

September. 
October 


April... 
May.... 

June 

Julv.... 

Do.. 

Do.. 
August . 


1S87. 


Number 
of  seal- 
skins 
pur- 
chased. 


730 

57 

4,706 


Total  price. 


$3, 910.  CO 

295.00 

27, 138. 40 


ATerage 

price 
per  skin. 


$5.35 

5.17 

.    5.70 


1888. 


i,835 
1,070 
3,516 
3,686 


»8, 237. 95 
4,831.40 
20,  208.  75 
20,  700. 74 


$4.49 
4.49 
6.75 
6.61 


1889. 


529 

$3,236.00 

1,992 

13,  622.  20 

233 

1.440.25 

138 

1,060.75 

678 

4,860.95 

24 

150. 80 

1,137 

7, 159.  00 

$6.12 
6.02 
6.18 
7.61 
7.17 
6.28 
6.29 


1889— Continued. 


Uontb. 


August. 
October. 


Nnmber 
of  seal- 
skins 
pur. 
cliased. 


490 

630 


I  Aveniga 
Total  price,     price 
I  per  skin. 


$3,507.75 
4.  SSi.  50 


$7.03 

7.75 


1890. 


May 

June 

Do 

Septoinber 

Do 

October. . . 

Do 

Do 


2,210 

$S«,965.50 

613 

5, 3.12.  50 

435 

3.031,50 

2,618 

28,768.00 

2,  152 

23,672.00 

1,828 

20,605.80 

2,615 

30,  358.  90 

1,366 

16,  254.  25 

$9.48 
8.09 
6.97 
10.98 
11.00 
11.  27 
11.00 
11.16 


1891. 


no 

July. 


1,487 
26 
105 


$22,  232. 00  . 
312.  00 
1,  715. 00 


14.95 
12.00 
16.33 


Tlieodore 
.495. 


T.    Williams, 


In  considering  the  nnmber  of  skins  taken  during  the  past  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  tiiat  the  scliooners  have  frequently 
been  seriou.sly  interfered  with  in  their  work  by 
the  cruisers  of  the  United  States  Government. 
Mr.  Miln,  surveyor  of  the  port  of  Victoria,  in  his  report  to  the  Domin- 
ion Government,  of  which  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  a  copy,  stated 
that  if  not  interfered  with  by  cruisers  a  large-sized  schooner  would 
surely  capture  3,(X)0  skins  during  the  season  in  the  Bering.  Mr.  Miln's 
estimates  in  that  respect,  as  in  many  other  matters,  I  found  to  be  fair 
and  honest.    ♦    •    • 

I  append,  as  a  part  of  this  aflfldavit,  a  copy  of  the  report  I  made  to 
the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  on  this  subject  in  1889,  and  which 
they  used  for  the  purpose  hereinbefore  set  forth,  and  I  desire  to  add 
that  subsequent  inquiry  has  proved  that  the  statements  and  con- 
clusions in  the  report  I  then  made  were  correct.  It  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  that  the  estimates  of  the  i)rofits  of  sealing  voyages, 
and  other  matters  contained  in  that  report,  were  based  upon  the  value 
of  skins  in  that  and  former  years.  Subseiiuently  skins  have  increased 
in  value,  and  profits  of  large  catches  would  therefore  be  proportionately 
greater,  but  the  conditions  of  sealing  have  not  changed  since  then,  nor 
can  they  change,  with  the  exception  that  the  fleet  of  .sailing  vessels  has 
largely  increased,  (wnsequently  the  destruction  of  seals  has  been  much 
greater  in  the  last  two  years. 
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To  the  President  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company : 

I  have  made  a  thorough  and  accurate  examination  of  the  seal-hunt- 
ing industry  of  British  Columbia  which  is  carried 
on  in  Bering  Sea,  in  accordance  with  the  follow-    Theodore  T.  Wxlliam»,p. 
ing  instructions  received  from  your  company:        196. 

"E.^act  account  of  British  Columbia  fur-seal  in- 
dustry, to  go  back  as  early  as  possible  and  show  the  area  over  which 
the  seals  were  hunted  before  the  existence  of  tlie  Alaska  Commercial 
Company  (1870)  and  during  the  early  years  of  the  lease. 

"It  should  show  the  development  and  expansion  of  the  business,  in 
accordance  with  the  enhanced  value  of  skins,  caused  by  the  operation 
of  the  company. 

"As  exactly  as  possible  it  should  give — 

"Statistics  of  yearly  cat<;h  and  prices  obtained  for  same  at  British 
Columbia,  number  of  vessels  employed,  their  value  and  cost  of  outfit, 
and  any  other  details  of  the  business  possible. 

"To  be  of  value  it  should  be  accurate,  and  not  merely  approximate, 
as  we  desire  to  use  the  figures  to  base  our  estimate  for  bidding  for  re- 
newal of  tlie  sealing  lease,  an  important  factor,  in  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  probability  of  the  continuance  of  illicit  sealing  and  its 
consequent  depletion  of  the  seal  lierd.  The  profits  to  illicit  sealers  be- 
ing greater  or  less,  will,  of  course,  increase  or  decrease  their  number. 

"There  should  also  be  a  careful  statement  made  and  sworn  to  by 
competent  men  of  the  value  of  the  vessels  that  have  been  seized  and 
stranded  at  Dnalaska  or  condemned  elsewhere.  All  this  should  be 
prei)ared  as  honestly  and  correctly  as  iiossible,  with  no  effort  to  mini- 
mize values,  but  only  to  state  honestly,  as  near  as  may  be,  real  values." 

Statistics  of  yearly  catch. 

18S1. 

Tlie  first  seal-skins  ever  handled  in  British  Columbia  caught  in  the 
Bering  Sea  were  taken  in  1881.  Prior  to  that  year,  no  vessels  sealed 
in  the  Bering.  In  1881,  the  American  schooner  San  Dieyo  caught  193 
seals  in  the  Bering,  and  sold  the  skins  to  T.  Lubbe,  of  Victoria,  British 
Columbia,  at  $9.25  per  skin.  Tiiese  skins  were  shipped  to  London,  as 
are  nearly  aU  of  the  skins  bought  in  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  and 
the  trade,  therefore,  brouglit  no  profit  to  Canada,  T,  Lubbe  being  an 
American.  I  have,  however,  included  the  record  of  this  and  all  other 
collections  made  by  American  ships  in  the  Bering  Sea  when  sold  in 
British  Columbia,  because  they  all  figure  in  the  reirorts  of  the  Victoria 
custom  house.  In  keeping  the  collection  of  the  American  and  Cana- 
dian vessels  from  the  Bering  district,  you  can  see  at  a  glance  the  rela- 
tive value  of  the  Bering  Sea  collection  to  American  and  Canadian 
sealers. 

18S2. 

American  schooner  San  Diea'o:  Bering  Sea  collection, 327  seals;  sold 
to  T.  Lubbe  at  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  at  $8  per  skin. 

1883. 

American  schooner  San  Diego:  Bering  Sea  collection,  908  skins;  sold 
to  T.  Lubbe,  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  at  $10  per  skin. 

1884. 

Bering  Sea  collection,  sold  in  Victoria,  British  Columbia:  American 
schooner  San  Diego,  980  skins,  at  $8;  American  schooners  Otter  and 
38  B  s 
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Alexand^fr  landed  in  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  1,700  skins  to  be  re- 
shipped  to  H.  Liebcs  &  Co.,  of  San  Franci.sco,  owners  of  tiic  two  ves- 
sels; British  schooner  Mary  Ellen,  1,40!)  seals,  sold  at  $7.50  per  skin. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  British  Columbia  seal  industry  in  the 
Bering  began  in  1884.  The  Mary  Ellen  was  owned  by  D.  McLean,  was 
of  (53  tons,  had  a  crew  of  twenty-one  whites  and  was  worth  $G,000,  iu- 
cluding  her  outfit. 

1S85. 

Bering  Sea  collection :  American  schooner  Gity  of  San  Diego,  \, ^53 
skins,  at  $7.(50;  American  schooner  Vanderhilt,  i,2ii  skins,  at  $7.(50; 
American  schooner  8an  Diego,  1,72(5,  at  $7.39;  American  schooner  Look- 
out, 1,100,  at  $7.50;  British  schooner  Favorite,  1,383,  at  $7.00;  British 
schooner  Mary  Ellen,  1,773,  at  $7.00. 

1886. 

Bering  Sea  collection :  American  schooner  Anne,  182,  at  $5..50;  Ameri- 
can schooner  Therese  (since  sailed  under  British  flag),  2,000,  at  $(5.50; 
American  schooner  Sylvia  Handy,  1,700,  at  $(5.50;  ^Vmerican  schooner 
City  of  San  Diego,  1,(500,  at  $6.50;  American  schooner  T/c/ph  /Hum,  no 
record.  The  British  schooners  Onward,  Caroline,  and  Thornton  were 
seized  in  the  Bering  with  about  2,000  skins  on  board. 

The  Caroline,  though  under  the  British  Hag,  was  owned  one-half  by 
an  American  named  Bechtel,  who  furnished  also  the  money  for  the 
outfit.  Bechtel  is  interested  also  in  the  British  schooners  Mary  Taylor, 
Pathfinder,  aiid  Viva. 

The  ships  were  put  under  the  British  flag  in  defiance  of  the  British 
merchant  shipping  act,  which  forbids  any  partnerships  or  beneficial  in- 
terest in  any  British  ship  by  a  foreigner.  To  secure  himself  in  case  of 
trouble  Bechtel  has  mortgages  on  the  schooners.  The  Thornton  was 
owned  half  by  J.  Boscowitz,  an  American,  who  owned  and  now  owns 
all  or  part  of  every  schooner  registered  under  the  British  flag  in  the  name 
of  Capt.  Warren.  This  fact  came  out  a  short  time  ago  in  a  lawsuit  in 
Victoria  between  Warren  and  Boscowitz.  The  books  of  the  firm  being 
produced,  it  was  shown  that  Boscowitz  not  only  owned  and  shared  a 
half  interest,  but  had  advanced  moneys  for  Capt.  Warren's  share,  on 
which  he  collected  interest.  I  append  a  duly  (-ertitied  copy  of  ])art  of 
the  evidence  in  the  suit  of  Warren  v.  Boscowitz  and  Cooper,  copied  from 
the  archives  of  the  court  in  Victoria  and  fully  certified  to  by  Harvey 
Coombe,  esq.,  deputy  registrar  of  the  supreme  court  of  British  Colum- 
bia, over  the  great  seal  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Besides  the  2,000  skins  taken  by  the  seized  sealers,  the  collections  in 
the  Bering  Sea  by  British  schooners  were: 


ritis 

h  schooner  Dolphin, 

"        Alfred  Adams, 
"        Active, 

2,200 
1,455 
1,338 

at 

a 

$7.00 
7.00 
7.00 

u 

« 

Black  Diamond, 

828 

it 

7.00 

u 
u 

it 

Pathfinder, 
Sierra, 

1,700 
1,000 

u 
u 

6.65 
6.50 

It 

a 

Favorite, 

3,492 

ii 

6.50 

u 

11 

Anna  Beck, 

1,142 

li 

6.65 

u 
u 

« 

W.  P.  Saytcard, 
Grace, 

1,600 
1,700 

a 
a 

6.50 
6.50 

u 

u 

Mary  Ellen, 

3,559 

ti 

6.50 

u 
u 

« 

Penelope, 
Mountain  Chief, 

194 
630 

6.50 
6.50 
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The  principal  reason  for  the  fluctuation  in  prices  this  year  and  in 
otlier  years,  was  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  London  market,  caused 
by  reports  of  large  collec^tions,  and  so  greatly  did  the  catch  of  25,000 
skins  affect  the  market  that  the  skins  sold  for  less  in  London  than 
was  paid  for  them  in  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  entailing  loss  on  the 
purchasers. 

issr. 

The  seizures  in  the  Bering  Sea  in  1886  stopped  the  American  sealers 
from  fitting  out  in  1887,  with  the  exception  of  two  schooners  com- 
manded by  British  Columbians,  who  decided  to  take  the  risk.  It  was 
openly  declared  at  Victoria  that  the  United  States  Government  would 
not  go  further  than  remonstrate. 

The  American  boats  that  entered  the  Bering  Sea  were  the  City  of  San 
Diego,  which  made  a  catch  of  1,187  seals,  selling  at  $5.50,  and  the  Van- 
derhilt,  1,349  skins,  at  $5.50. 

The  catch  by  British  sealers  was : 

British  schooner  Mary  Taylor, 


Penelope, 

Pathfinder, 

Mary  Ellen, 

Black  niamond. 
Mountain  Chief 

Favorite, 

Therese, 

Kate, 

Triumph, 

Lottie  Fairfield, 

1,000 

at 

$6.00 

1,292 

5..50 

2,377 

6.00 

2,130 

5.50 

990 

5.50 

624 

5.50 

1,887 

5.50 

900 

5.50 

1,625 

5.50 

500 

5.50 

2,507 

5.50 

The  Ada,  Anna  Beck,  Dolphin,  Orace,  and  W.  P.  Sayward  were  seized 
by  the  United  States  Government. 

1S88. 

Bering  Sea  collections,  sold  in  Victoria  in  1888 : 


British  schooner 

Juanita, 

1,030 

at 

$5.62J 

u             u 
u              u 

Mary  Ellen, 
Triumph, 
Annie  C.  Moore, 

700 

2,470 

715 

5.62| 
5.62| 
5.624 

4(                     (( 

Black  Diamond, 

765 

5.62J 

u                « 

Pathfinder, 
Viva, 

600 
2,069 

5.62J 
5.62| 

u              u 

Favorite, 

2,349 

5.62| 

it                  u 

«              « 
German  schooner 

Maggie  Me, 
Penelope, 
Mountain  Chief 
Adele, 

1,424 

1,054 

781 

450 

5.62J 
5.62J 
5.62| 
5.62| 

American  schooner  Anne, 

1,040 

5.62| 

i(               (i 

Webster, 

520 

5.62J 

1(                     n 

Olson, 

500 

5.62| 

«               (1 

Walter  A.  Rich, 

400 

5.62| 

u               u 

Allie  I.  Alger, 

380 

5.02J 

ise9. 


Bering  Sea  collection,  1889,  landed  at  Victoria,  and  all  shipped  to 
England  and  United  States. 
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So  far  the  average  selling  price  at  Victoria  has  been  17.65. 
German  schooner    Adele,  1,600 

American  schooner  AHte  1.  Alger,  284 

"  "        Newton,  239 

«  «        J.  G.  Swan,  60 

«  «        Henry  Dennis,  700 

British  schooner     Pathfinder,  50 

«  "  Viva,  2,180 

"  «  ^mn?e  C.  Moore,      1,300 

«  "  Maggie  Mc,  1,290 

«  «  Sapphire,  1,629 

«  «  Tf.  P.  Sayward,      1,600 

«  «»  iCate,  911 

«  "  Favorite,  None. 

«»  «  Penelope,  1,850 

«  «  5Zacfc  Diamond,  55 

«  "  ii«y,  74 

««  «  AneiE,  834 

«  «  Minnie,  521 

«  «  Beatrice,  700 

«  «  Therese,  None. 

"  "  JIfary  J?ifen,  None. 

The  record  of  the  collection,  as  given  above,  is  from  the  custom  house 
at  Victoria,  and  verified  by  the  principal  purchasers.    Tlie  price  paid 
for  skins  came  from  the  account  books  of  the  purchasers,  and  weie  veri- 
fied by  current  price  lists  published  in  the  London  fui'  market. 
There  are  24  Victorian  schooners  in  the  trade  and  32  San  Francisco 
and  Paget  Sound  schooners,  making  a  total  of  5(i 
T.  T.  Williams,  p.  502.  schooners.     At  the  rate  of  3,000   skins  to  tlie 
schooner,  they  would,  if  undisturbed,  take  1G8,(»00 
Hkins.    As  the  seals  they  kill  in  the  Bering  are  nearly  all  females  eitlier 
in  young  or  having  just  pupped,  the  loss  of  seal  life  would  be  3.{6,000. 
To  this  must  be  added  108,000  killed  and  wounded  seal  and  their  pups 
not  caught,  making  a  total  of  672,000  seal  killed  with  the  present  tieet. 
Both  Miln's  valuations  and  my  own  include  the  cost  of  the  sealing 
outfit.    The  value  of  an  outfit  for  sealing  dei»ends 
Thos.  T.  Williams, p.  501.  upon  the  size  of  the  schooner,  the  number  of  men 
and  boats  she  carries,  and  whether  or  not  they 
are  Indians.    As  you  will  see  by  one  of  the  tables  appended,  there  were 
this  year  383  Indians  and  261  white  men  employed  on  sealing  .schooners 
fitted  out  in  Victoria,  and  where  whit.!  men  are  t-mployed  the  schooner 
carries  boats  of  American  make,  has  her  hunters  armed  with  ritles  and 
shotguns,  and  carries  all  told  a  crew  of  4  men  to  each  hunting  boat. 
The  men  are  engaged  in  this  way:  The  hunter  who  .shoots  the  seal  has 
2  men  in  his  boat  to  row  him,  making  3  men  actually  in  the  boat,  and 
a  few  hands  are  left  on  board  the  schooner  to  handle  her.    Thus  a 
schooner  having  a  crew  of  20  men  all  told  would  have  5  boats  and  5 
hunters.    The  cost  of  the  outfit  is,  for  such  a  schooner: 

Five  boats  costing  in  San  Francisco,  where  tUey  are  all  built,  $100  each $.tOO 

Five  Marling  rilles,  at  $35 175 

Five  sliotgnns,  at  $35 175 

Two  extra  guns 70 

Salt  for  sealskins 200 

Five  thousaud  rounds  annnunition  for  guns  and  ritles 125 

Provisions  for  20  men  four  months,  at  $8  per  head  per  mouth 640 

Insurance,  one-third  of  year 175 

2,060 
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The  expenses  of  a  sealing  trip  in  the  Bering  are,  for  a  four  months' 
cruise : 

Captaiu.  wages,  at  $100 $400 

Ten  seamen,  at  $35  per  month 1, 400 

Five  ordinary  seamen  or  boys,  at  $20  per  month 400 

Paid  to  hunters,  at  |2x>eT  skin,  1,600  an  actnal  average 3,200 

5,400 

Total  expense  andontfit 7,460 

As  the  hunters  are  paid  by  the  skin,  the  expenses  would  be  more  if 
the  catch  was  larger.  The  expense  of  a  six-boat  schooner  would  be 
proportionately  greater  as  it  would  be  if  the  cniise  was  made  longer. 
Miln's  estimate  in  his  report  to  the  governor-general  of  Canada  is 
based  on  a  longer  cruise  in  a  large  schooner,  and  is  no  doubt  a  fair 
estimate. 

Htill,  the  aetnal  expenses  of  a  schooner  can  not  be  figured  accurately 
except  by  the  owner,  who  charges  every  item  of  expense  against  her  as 
it  is  paid  out,  and  the  figures  I  have  given  only  serve  as  an  approxi- 
mate guide  to  the  average  profits  of  a  sealing  trip.  According  to  Mr. 
Miln's  estimate,  a  big  schooner  catching  2,000  seals  (an  observedly  high 
estimate)  would  make  a  profit  of  $4,440  on  her  trip  if  the  skins  sold  for 
87.50  each,  and  he  adds  that  she  could  catch  3,000  skins  if  undisturbed 
by  a  United  States  revenue  cruiser,  and  if  she  could,  two  things  would 
happen — skins  would  drop  to  next  to  nothing  in  value,  and  there  would 
be  no  seals  next  year. 

The  average  market  value  of  seal-skins  taken  in  the  water  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  animals  properly  selected  on 
the  seal  islands,  either  of  Alaska  or  Siberia,  is      Uaac  Liebes,  p.  453. 
abf)nt  one-third.    The  former  are  mostly  pregnant 
cows,  the  fur  of  which  is  thin  and  i)oor,  compared  with  the  males,  and 
the  skins  are  riddled  more  or  less  with  bullets  and  buckshot,  making 
them  practically  unfit  for  first-class  garments. 

In  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  vessels  that  have  been  seized  by  the 
United  States  Government  for  illegal  sealing  in 

the  Bering  Sea  I  got  the  record  of  actual  sales  ^'^"^  ^-  ^''W""".  P- 
in  every  case  where  the  vessel  had  changed  hands 
during  the  past  six  years.  Many  of  the  schooners  were  bought  by 
their  last  owners  at  private  sale,  but  others  had  been  sold  at  auction. 
The  seized  schooners  belonging  to  Boscowitz  and  Warren  were  all 
sold  at  auction  in  the  year  1885,  and  were  bought  in  by  a  party  in  the 
intere.st  of  Boscowitz  for  $1  each  above  the  lien  on  them.  No  one  bid 
higher  than  that,  for  the  excellent  reason  that  the  lien  represented  in 
every  case  the  full  value  of  the  boat  and  outfit,  and  was  given  by  War- 
ren, in  whose  name  the  boats  stood,  to  secure  Boscowitz,  who,  being  an 
American,  could  not  legally  own  an  interest  in  boats  sailing  under  the 
Hritish  flag.  I  api>end  a  certifietl  copy  of  the  sale  of  these  vessels  at 
public  auction  in  Victoria  iu  1885. 
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Bering  Sea:  he*- 
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Decrease — Continued.  Pafik 
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Testimouy  of  American  furriers  as  to 413 
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Female  seals,  destruction  of — Continued.  Page. 
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Hunting,  manner  of,  seals  by  Indians 346,351 

Improvement  over  Russian  methods  of  taking  seals 251 

Inability  of  jiup  to  swim 106 

Increase 257 

Cea8e<lin  1880 267 

How  determined 91 

How  shown 257 

Resulting  from  American  management 257 

Increase  of  seal  herd.     {See  Increase.) 

Increase  of  sealing  fleet 327 

Indian  h miters: 

I>c8crij)tion  of  spear,  canoe,  and  manner  of  hunting  by 346,351 

Lose  very  few  seals  struck.     {See  also  Percentages  lost  of  seals  struck.)  346 

Opinions  of,  as  to  need  of  protection 501 

Indians: 

Catch  of,  along  coast 331 

Emjdoyed  as  hunters  prior  to  1885 S31 
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ludiaiig — Continued.  Page. 

Makali  on  cause  of  decreue.     (<See  Indians:  Opinions  of,  as  to  cause  of 
decrease.) 

Opinions  of,  as  to  cause  of  decrease 313 

Seal-hunting  along  the  coast  by 331 

Indiscriminate  slaughter  in  pelagic  sealing 366 

Industry.     (-Sec  Seal-skin  industry.) 

Investment,  Canadian : 

In  pelagic  scaling  in  1890,  exaggerated 587 

In  sealskin  industry  in  1890 587 

Questionable 590 

Kenching  the  skins 256 

Killablc  class,  The.     (See  Bachelors.) 
Killing: 

Excessive,  cause  of  decrease 304 

Manner  of,  on  islands 234 

Killing  grounds : 

Located  near  hauling  grounds 247,249 

Killing  of  certain  number  of  male  seals : 

A  benefit 233,234 

Does  not  affect  birthrate 233,234 

Killing  seals,  regulations  for.     (See  Killing:  Manner  of,  on  islands.) 

Killing  seals  at  sea.     (See  Pelagic  sealing.) 

Lease  oflSTO 212 

Allowed  100,000  male  seals  to  betaken 212,213 

Letters  from  naturalists.    (See  Naturalists.) 

Lobos  Islands,  protection  of  seals  at 490 

London  seal-skin  industry.     (See  Loss  to  Great  Britai^i.) 

Loss  if  Alaskan  herd  destroyed 575 

To  France 584 

To  Great  Britain 581 

To  United  .States 575 

Makah  Indians.     (.See  Indians.) 

Male  seals  not  injured  by  redriving.     (See  Management:  Overdriving  and 
red  riving.) 

Management: 

Improvement  over  Russian  method  of  taking  seals 251 

Manner  of  taking  seals  on  tln^  islands 234 

Methods  of     (^e  Driving,  overdriving  and  redriving,  and  killing.) 

Not  a  cause  of  decrease 301 

Result  of  American 257 

Management  of  rookeries .'. 211 

American 28, 212 

Management  of  the  .seals 217 

Contnd  and  domestication 217 

Ease  of 217 

Manner  of  taking  seals  on  the  islands 234 

Manner  of  hunting.     Of  white  and  Indian  hunters.    (Sec  Pelagic   sealing: 
Methods  of :  Indian  hi\nters;  white  hunters. ) 

Manner  of  traveling 186 

Markets : 

In  the  past 531 

Means  necessary  for  x)rotcction  of  Alaskan  herd 508 

Method  of  killing  seals  on  the  islands.     (See  Management.) 

Methods  of  management.    (See  Management.) 
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Migration.  Page. 

Antarctic  seals  have  no 162 

Conrse  of  Alaskan  herd 164 

During,  seal  herd  does  not  enter  inland  waters 195 

During,  seal  herd  does  not  land 188, 195 

Lack  of  food  supply  a  cause  of 161 

Manner  of  traveling  during 186 

Of  Alaskan  seal  herd 161 

Of  Russian  seal  herd 208 

Seals  travel  in  irregular  body.  (See  Migration:  Manner  of  traveling.) 

Winter  weather  a  cause  of 161 

Natives  of  Pribilof  Islands,  condition  of.     (See  Condition  of  natives.) 

Naturalists,  opinions  of 490 

Dr.Henry  H.Giglioli 492 

Dr.  J.  A.  Allen 490 

Dr.P.  L.  Sclater 493 

Dr.  Raphael  Blanchard 491 

Prof.  Lilljeborg 493 

Prof.Nordenskiold 493 

Prof.  T.  H.  Huxley 492 

Newfoundland  regulations  protecting  hair  seals 488 

New  Zealand,  protection  of  seals  at 488 

North  Pacific  Ocean,  necessity  of  protecting  seal  herd  in.     (See  Protection.) 
Northwest  catch.     (See  Pelagic  catch.) 

Number  dead  pups  in  1891 470 

Number  of  male  seals,  killing  of.  a  benefit 233 

Number  of  seals  allowed  to  be  killed 232 

Number  of  seals  lost  of  those  killed 385 

Number  of  seals  to  be  killed  fixed  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasnry 232 

Nursing  females,  destruction  of,  by  pelagic  sealing 451 

Open-sea  sealing.     (See  Pelagic  sealing.) 
Other  seal  herds : 

Destruction  of 483 

Destruction  of,  caused  by  indiscriminate  killing 483 

Outfit  of  sealing  vessels 337 

Overdriving 247 

Skins  saved  when  seals  killed  by 236,237,246 

Overheating.    (See  Overdriving.) 
Pelagic  catch : 

Eighty  to  ninety  per  cent  female   seals.     (See  Furriers,  Britisli,  testi- 
mony of,  as  to  ])elagic  catch.) 

Examination  of,  on  vessels  seized 427 

Of  1892,  examination  of 419 

Testimony  of  American  furriers  as  to  number  of  females  in 413 

Testimony  of  British  furriers  as  to  number  of  females  in 410 

Testimony  of  French  furriers  as  to  number  of  females  in 411 

Testimony  of  pelagic  sealers  as  to  number  of  females  in 422 

Pelagic  sealers: 

Opinions  of,  as  to  cause  of  decrease 321 

Opinions  of,  as  to  need  of  protection 497 

Testimony  of,  as  to  number  of  females  in  catch 42;} 

Weapons  used 362 

Pelagic  sealing,  absolute  prohibition  of,  necessary.    (See  Prohibition  of  pe- 
lagic sealing.) 
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Pelagic  scaling .•-•  331 

Age  of  vessels  engaged  in.     {See  Sealskin  industry:  Canadian  invest- 
ment in  1890.) 

Attitude  of  seals  wlien  aimed  at 377 

Canadian  investment  in  1890 587 

Cause  of  decrease 305 

Destruction  of  female  seals  by 410 

Destruction  of  nursing  females  by 451 

Destruction  of  pregnant  females  by 429 

Distance  of,  from  islands.     (See  Prohibition  of  pelagic  sealing  within  a 
zone.) 

Firearms  introduced  in  336 

History  of 331 

Indian  hunters,  manner  of 331, 346 

Indians  employed  as  liunters  prior  to  1885 331 

Indiscriminate  slaughter 366 

Methods  of 337 

Percentage  of  seals  lost — general  statement 379 

Percentage  of  seals  lost  of  those  killed  by 385 

Percentage  lost  of  seals  struck "      389 

Results  of 366 

Seals  lost  by  sinking 404 

Seals  lost  by  wounding 402 

Speculative 590 

Two  ways  in  which  a  seal  may  be  kiUed  by,  and  not  secured.     (See 
Pelagic  sealing:  Results.) 

Vessels,  outfit,  etc 337 

Vessels  used  in 334 

Waste  of  life  by.     (See  Pelagic  sealing:  Results.) 

Weapons 362 

White  hunters,  manner  of 354 

Percentage  of  female  seals  taken  by  pelagic  sealers 410 

Percentage  of  nursing  females  destroyed  by  pelagic  scaling 451 

Percentage  of  pregnant  females  destroyed  by  pelagic  sealing 429 

Percentage  of  seals  lost  of  those  killed 385 

Period  of  gestation 143 

Podding 124 

Of  seals  on  killing  grounds.     (See  Killing.) 
Preservation  of  seal  herd.     (See  Protection  of  seal  herd.) 

Pribilof  Isbnds 77 

Climate .^ 77 

Decrease  as  seen  on 269 

Home  of  the  fur-seal 81 

Natives,  condition  of.     (See  Condition  of  n.ativcs.) 

Rookeries 87,  88 

St.  George  Island 86 

St.  Paul  Island 86 

Prohibition  of  pelagic  sealing: 

Absolute,  necessary 508 

During  a  close  season 517 

In  Bering  Sea 522 

Limited.     (See  Protection:  a  close  season,  et  seq.) 

Within  a  zone 525 

Ptobibition  of  use  of  firearms 522 
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Protection :  Page. 

By  Argentine  Republic,  of  fur-seals 490 

By  Chile,  of  fur-seals 490 

By  Great  Britain,  of  hair-seal 488 

By  Great  Britain,  of  the  fur-seal 488,490 

By  New  Zealand,  of  fur-seals 488 

By  Uruguay,  of  fnr-seals 229 

Necessity  of,  fur  cows.     (See  Female  seals,  protection  of  by  lessees.) 
Of  Aliislian  herd: 

American  furriers  on 496 

British  furriers  on  494 

By  close  season 517 

By  prohibiting  tirearms 522 

By  prohibition  of  velagic  sealing.     {See  Prohibition  of  pelagic  seal- 
ing-) 

By  zone  about  the  islands 525,526 

Dr.  Blanehardon 491 

Dr.  Giglioli  on 492 

Dr.  Sclatcron 493 

French  furriers  on 495 

Indian  hunters  on 501 

Joint  Coninii.ssioners'  report  on 490 

Means  necessary  for 508 

Necessity  of 490 

Opinions  of  naturalists 490 

Pelagic  sealers  on 497 

Professor  Huxley  on 492 

Professor  Lilljeborg  on 493 

Professor  Nordeuskiold  on • 493 

Various  witues-ses  on 505 

Of  female  seals 223 

Of  fnr-seals : 

By  Argentine  Republic 490 

By  Chile 490 

By  Uruguay 490 

Of  seals  at  Cape  of  Good  Hope 488 

Of  seals  at  Falkland  Islands 488 

Of  seals  at  New  Zealand 488 

Regulations  of  1869  for 1 28,230 

Protection  and  preservation 483 

Pops 104 

Birth  of 104 

Birth  of,  in  water  impossible   110 

Birth  of,  on  kelp  beds  impossible 121 

Classification  of 104 

Departure  of,  from  islands 127 

Dependence  of,  on  their  mothecs.     (-^ee  also,  Death  of  cow  causes  death 

of  pnp)  127 

Destruction  of,  by  killing  mothers 127, 146 

Inability  to  swim 106 

Killing  of,  for  food  prohibited 232 

Learning  to  swim 125 

Locomotion  of,  on  land 125 

Number  of,  at  a  birth 143 

Podding  of 124 
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Pupa — Continued.  Page. 

Tameness  of.    (See  Management,  control,  and  domestication.) 

Vitality  of 130 

Weight 104 

Pups,  dead : 

Do  not  die  of  epidemic 476-WO 

Died  of  starvation 474 

Increase  of 466 

Inspected  by  IJritisli  Bering  Sea  Commissioners 471,  472 

Number  of,  prior  to  1884 468 

Number  of,  in  1891 470 

On  the  rookeries 466 

Time  of  appearance  of 469 

Pup  seals.    (See  Pups.) 
Raids : 

Difficult  to  make.     (See  Decrease,  raids  not  the  cause.) 

Number  of  on  rookeries 297 

On  rookeries  not  a  cause  of  decrease 296 

Reason  pregnant  females  are  taken  by  pelagic  sealers 448 

Redriving 247 

Male  seals  not  injured  by 247-250 

Regulations : 

Against  use  of  firearms.     (See  Management,  disturbance  of  breeding 

seals. ) 
As  to  number  killed.     (See  Management,  number  killed.) 

Protecting  breeding  seals  from  molestation 223 

Of  1869 28,230 

Only  bachelor  seals  killed  on  the  islands 228 

Replies  of  scientists.     (See  Protection.) 
Reproduction.     (See  Coition.) 

Results  of  pelagic  sealing 366 

Rifle.     (5ee  Firearms.) 

Rookeries 87, 88 

Antarctic,  depletion  of 483 

Breeding  grounds 87 

Condition  of,  show  decrease 91,  269 

Disorganization  of 141 

Hauling  grounds 88 

Management  of.     (See  Management.) 

On  Cape  Horn 490 

On  Lobos  Islands 490 

Raids  on.     (See  Raids.)       ^J 

Russian  method  of  taking  seals,  improvement  over 251 

Russian  seal  herd : 

Decrease  of 487 

Distinction  between,  and  Alaskan 92 

Does  not  mingle  with  Alaskan  herd 99 

Migration  of 208 

Winters  in  Sea  of  Okhotsk 209 

Salting  the  skins 256 

San  Diego.    Enters  Bering  Sea  in  1883 335 

Sclioonora.     (See  Vessels.) 

Seal,  Alaskan.     (See  Alaskan  seal  herd.) 

Seal  herds  other  than  Alaskan  seal  herd.     (See  Other  seal  herds.) 

Sealers,  white.     (See  Pelagic  sealers.) 

Sead  Isluids.    (<Sm  PiibUof  Islands.) 
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Sealing  fleet:  Page. 

Comparison  of  increase  of,  with  decrease 327 

Did  not  enter  Bering  Sea  before  decrease  began 327 

Increase  of 327 

Sealing  in  the  water.     (See  Pelagic  sealing.) 

Sealing  vessels : 

Age  of.     (See  Seal-skin  industry;  Canadian  investment  in  1890.) 

Sealeries.     (See  Seals.) 

Seal  fisheries.     (See  Seals.) 

Seals:  (See  also  Alaskan  seal  herd.) 

Are  domestic  animals.     (Ste  Control  and  domestication.) 

Clas-sification  of 103 

Driving  of.     (See  Driving.) 
Food  of.     (See  Cows:  Food.) 

How  decrease  of,  determined 91 

How  increase  of,  determined 91 

Like  domestic  cattle.     (See  Control  and  domestication.) 

Male,  lack  of,  not  cause  of  decrease 291 

Male,  not  injured  by  redriving 247 

Male,  snABcient,  preserved  for  breeding  purpo-ses 291 

Management  of 211-268 

Manner  of  taking,  on  the  islands.     (See  Driving  and  killing.) 

Nursing  females,  destruction  of,  by  pelagic  sealing 451 

OfTierradel  Fnego 162 

Pregnant  females,  destruction  of,  by  pelagic  sealing 429 

Protection  of.     (See  Protection.) 

Sex  of,  can  not  be  distinguished  in  the  water 366 

Speed  of,  while  swimming 157 

Wounding  of,  by  pelagic  sealing 402 

Seals,  Antarctic.    (See  Antarctic  seals.) 

Seals,  female — 

Eighty  to  ninety  per  cent  of  pelagic  catch  are.     (See  British  furriers, 

testimony  of,  as  to  destruction  of  female  seals.) 
Percentage  of,  taken  by  pelagic  sealers 410 

Seals  lost  by  sinking 404 

Seals  of  the  Guadalupe  Islands,  a  different  specir.s  from  Alaskan  seals 208 

SeaVs,  pregnant  females,  destruction  of,  by  pelagic  sealers 429 

Seal-skin  industry .529 

Dependence  on  Alaskan  herd 546 

Growth  of 534 

In  France -• 584 

In  Great  Britain 581 

In  Great  Britain,  capital  invested  in 581 

In  Great  Britain,  number  of  employ^  in 581 

In  the  past,  markets  for -. ,531 

In  the  past,  sources  of  supply  for 529 

In  the  present,  sources  of  supply .536 

In  the  tTnitcd  States 575 

Investments  in 587 

Loss  if  herd  destroyed 575 

Need  of  regular  supply  of  skins  for 585 

Number  of  persons  employed  in.     (See  Loss  to  United  States,  to  Great 
Britain,  and  to  France.) 

Seal-skins : 

Cost  of  dressing  and  dyeing.     (See  Loss  to  Great  Britain.) 
Cost  of  manufacturing.     (See  Loss  to  United  States.) 
39  BS 
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Seal-skins — Continned,  Page. 

Kenching  256 

Number  of,  imported  into  United  States.     (Set  Loss  to  United  States.) 
Price  in  London  market  of.     (See  Loss  to  United  States.) 

Salting  the 256 

Sex  of  tlie  animals  can  be  told  from 413,416 

Sex  of  seals  can  not  be  distinguished  in  the  water 366-376 

Shotgun.     (See  Firearms.) 

Sinking  of  seals  killed  by  pelagic  sealers 404 

Sinking,  use  of  gaff  to  secure  seals 404, 405 

Skins.     (See  Seal-skins.) 

Slaughter  of  1868 211 

240,000  bachelors  killed 212 

Spear  used  by  Indian  hunting 352 

Speculation : 

Pelagic  sealing  a 590 

Speed  in  swimming 157 

St.  George  Island 86 

St.  Paullsland 86 

Swimming,  speed  of  the  seal  while 157 

Tierra  del  Fuego,  seals  of 162 

Time  of  departure.     (See  Departure  from  islands.) 

Value  of  fur-seals,  fur-seal  industry,  etc.     (See  Loss  to  United  States.) 

Vessels  first  used  in  pelagic  sealing 334 

Vitality: 

Of  bulls 142 

Of  pups 130 

Wages  of  employ  <5s  in  British  seal-skin  industry.     (See  Loss  to  Great  Britain.) 
Waste  of  life  by  pelegic  sealing.     (iSec  pelegic  sealing:  Kesults.) 

Weapons 362 

Weight: 

Of  bulls 104,140 

Of  cows 104 

Of  pups 104 

White  hunters.     (See  Pelagic  sealers  and  palegic  sealing.) 

Wounded  seals  not  secured 402 

Zone  for  protection  about  the  Islands 622 
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